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SOTJTH INDIAN LANGUAGEa 
Few of oar readers, probably, hare yet become acquainted 
with a book recently published by MesBrs, HarriBou of Pall 
Mall, and bearing the uninviting title of "A Comparative 
Grammar of the Draridian, or South Indian, Family of Lan- 
guages, by the Bev. B, Caldw&U, B.A., Missionary of the 
Society for ike Propagatioa of ike Gospel in Foreign Parts at 
Edeyenkoody, Tinnerelly, South India." To those who know 
Mr. Caldwell only as a misaiooary, we may say that this work 
establishes his Aaraeter as an accomplished philologist and 
skilful writer, and forms an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the laugaages of Southern India, the structure 
and mutual relations of which it analyses, in accordance 
with the establiafaed principles of comparative grammar. To 
.enable tiiose who may not be thoroughly familiar with 
the new acience of comparative philology, to understand the 
position which this work will occupy, in reference to former 
treatises on this subject, we must say a few words about the 
results which have been obtained by former labourers in this 
field of research, — results which Mr. Caldwell, of course,, takes 
for his starting-point. Setting aside the Chinese language, and 
the dialects of Africa and America, Professor Max MUller' 

■ 3ee Us book on Um " langaagea at the 3«at ot Wu-," Ist edition, p. 10. 
The ume uitboi'i more recent p&per in the Oxford Eeuiy*, 1B6S, on xxtmnnUre 
injtlio1og7, is probity known to m&nj of oor reoden. la that beaatifat diBsertA- 
tion (in wliiuh (he author seeks to trace the bi»tor; of rnvtholog; in thit of lan- 
guage, and to deduce inuiy religiouB personificatlona from me imi^^iiiatiTe epithets 
beetoved <hi the mope impoaing natural phenomena b; the Uvelj fane; of a peopla 
in the stage of national childhood), a great deal vill be found relating to the con- 
nextou of Sanakrit with the cluneal tougusa and the growth of hnguage. 

NO. CXV. B 
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2 South Indian Languages, 

divides the languages of the world into three fomiliea, — the 
Semitic, the Aiyan, and the Turanian. The first, as is well 
known, embraces the Hebrew, Arabic, and their cognate dialects ; 
the second includes Sanskrit, Zeadj Greek, Latinj the Ger- 
manic, and other kindred tongues; while in the tMrd family 
are comprised, according to his scheme, .the Tungusian, Mon- 
golian, Turkish, Finnish, &n., and the languages of Southern 
India. To this classification we shall return below, after noticing 
briefly what has been done towards determining the internal 
affinities of the other two great familicB of speech. 

Professor Bopp, of Berlin, in his well-known " Comparative 
Grammar of the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Gothic, German, and Sclavonic Languages," has shown in great 
detail the mutual affinities of all these forms of speech, both in 
respect of roots, and of their forms of declension and conju- 
gation; tracing and illustrating the laws of those phonetic 
changes which they have respectively undergone, and by which 
they have gradually diverged from each other to such an extent, 
that words, which can be clearly proved to have been originally 
identical, are now, at first sight, scarcely recognisable as having 
any family relation. The conclusion pointed at is, that the 
languages in question are all sister forms of speech, equally 
derived from some mother language which no longer survives. 
The general reader will find an interesting summary of these 
researches in an article in the Edinburgh Review for October 
1851 {the authorship of which has been acknowledged by Pro- 
fessor Milller] ; and in the same author's papers, on the last 
" Results of the Persian and Sanskrit Researchesi" in Bunsen's 
"Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal History," vol. i. 
pp.110— 142. 

A French scholar, M. Ernest Renan, in his " Histoire g^n^rale 
desLangues semitiques" (Paris, 1855), has commenced to do for 
the Semitic languages what Bopp had previously done for the 
Indo-Germanic tongues. His work is highly commended by 
competent critics, but it is not yet completed. 

There is no doubt that the most interesting departments 
of comparative philology are those which have been already 
pre-occupied by Professor Bopp, and by M. Renan, in the 
works to which we have referred. Those two great families of 
language, of which one (the Indo-Germanic) includes forms of 
speech so cultivated and so renowned as Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit, containing the most ancient and important documents 
of history and philosophy, and possessing a close affinity with the 
principal dialects current in modern Europe ; while the second 
(the Semitic) comprises, on the one hand, the tongue in which are 
enshrined a part of the most sacred records of our religion (the 
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Hebrew), and, on the other himd, a language (the Arahic) which 
has attained the highest degree of culture and developraent, and 
contains nearly the whole religions and philosophical literature 
of the Mohammedans j—must attract a fur larger share of our 
interest than the family or families which are composed, for the 
most part, of the rude dialects spoken by tribes, either com- 
paratively barbarous, or of little historical importance. Mr. 
Caldwell's Dravidian,' or South Indian Languages, have no 
primeval Vedas, connecting us with the earliest history of 
Gentile religion and philosophical speculation, and contained no 
indigenous literature till they had been brought into contact 
with the Sanskrit; and even since then, that literature has 
acquired no general significance. Still, however, they have an 
interest of their own ; and our author has addressed himself 
with a most commendable zeal, and disinterested love for hia 
subject and for science, to the task of throwing on them all the 
light which the principles of comparative philology could enable 
him to reflect. 

We shall first allude to what had been previously done to 
illustrate the structure and affinitieB of these languages, and 
then specify the fiirtber contributions which Mr. Caldwell has 
made to our knowledge of the subject. It is acknowledged by 
almost all former writers, that the Airan races of India, from 
which the BrahmMis and other high caste inhabitants of 
Northern India are descended, were not the earliest occupants 
of Hindostan ; but on their immigration from the north-west, 
or north, and settlement in the Punjab and adjacent provinces, 
found those countries ^ready possessed by tribes of a di&ercnt 
stock from themselves, with whom they were of necessity 
brought into hostile conflict. These former occupants of India 
receded to the sooth and east before the superior might of 
the Aryans (Aryaa is the Sanskrit word) ; and their descendants 
are now found among those rude tribes who dwell in the hills 
and forests of Central India^ and perhaps among those more 
civilized communities who inhabit the country which now 
forma the Pi-esidency of Madras, though Mr. Caldwell thinks 
that these communities were sprung from yet earlier immigrants 
into Hindostan, and were already settled in Southern India 
before the Aryan immigration into the northern parts of that 
country. 

The languages of these southern tribes are found to be fiinda- 

' Drftrids iB a Saiukrit term properl; deootiug the ooaati; oocupied b; the 
people who spisk Tamil and Malajalam, i. t. the part of the IndiaD pemnBula from 
about the latitude of Madras to Cape Comorin. It ig, however, for cou'enieuoe 
lake, applied br Mr. Caldwell to denote the irhole of the South Indian languages, — 
Tamil, Malafalam, Canoreee, Telugn, and some minar dtalecti. 
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mentally diSereat from the Sanskrit, and afford clear eridenM 
of belonging to a different family or families. It has also, we 
believe, been generally recognised of late, by scholars familiar 
with the languages of Southern India, that those of them which 
are spoken by the civilized tribes occnpying by far the l^^est 
part of the southern peninsula, viz., the Tamil, Malayalam, 
Canarese, and Teluga, are all cognate to each other. But the 
relation in which these languages stand to the dialects of the 
uncivilized tribes of Central and Southern India, has not 
hitherto been so accurately defined. Professor Mtiller, in au 
elaborate dissertation (in vol. i. of Bnnsen's "Outlines of the 
Philosophy of Universsd History," pp. 263 — 521) "on the last 
results of the researches respecting the non-Iranian and non- 
Semitic languages of Asia or Europe, or the Turanian family of 
language," not only endeavours, with sach data as be could 
command, to settle the relations of the several non-Aryan 
dialects of India to each' other, as more immediately cognate or 
otherwise, but seeks to embrace under one great family, styled 
Turanian, the whole of the non-Aryan and non-Semitic forms 
of speech current in Asia and Europe, except the Chinese. The 
conclusion he arrives at, in regard to the Indian dialects of the 
centre and south of India, is, that (while they are allbranches 
of the Turanian family) we find in Central India traces of a 
language widely different from that of the Tamulian (= Mr. 
Caldwell's Dravidian) ot South Indian people ; and that, both 
historically and physiologically, there is sufficient evidence to 
show that two different races (both of course distinct from the 
Aryan), the Tamulian and an earlier race, came into contact in 
that region, whither both had fled before the approach of a new 
(the Aryan) civilization. 

Before proceeding fiirther, we must cite more fully Professor 
MiUler's opinion respecting the family connexion which he 
conceives to exist between the Tamulian (i. e. Dravidian) dialects 
^the Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese, and Telugu) and the Ugrian 
branch of the Turaniau system of languages. (By the Ugrian 
-are meant the Finnish, Esthoniau, Lapponian, Hungarian, and 
several other co^ute dialects.) On this subject he remarks : 
"There are other parts of grammar" {i.e. besides the pronouns), 
"however, which offer more positive evidence, and have pre- 
served a common type with so much tenacity, that althongh 
the people who speak these dialects are separated by the whole 
continent of Asia, we can still discover that they once resided 
in close proximity, and received the first impressions of their 
grammatical system, as it were, in the same school." He then 
proceeds to point out, under twenty-seven heads, the various 
essential features of Tamulian (Dravidian) grammar, and their 
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equivalents in the various Ugrian and Tatarian dialects. These 
features refer almost entirely to the alructwe of these respective 
hranches of speech, i.e, to the nature aud relations of their 
roots, to the peculiar modes in vhich these are conjugated aud 
declined, and in which gender, number, and degree are ex- 
pressed, — points in which the Tamuliaa and Ugrian classes of 
languages are found to coiucide (at the same time that both 
diSer from the Indo-Oermanic tongues) ; while very few 
instances are alleged of identity or resemblance in the materials 
of which they are composed. 

It will be convenient for our purpose to notice Mr. Caldwell's 
book under a twofold aspect : first, as a Comparative Grammar 
of the South Indian languages ; and secondly, as an inquiry 
into the subject which has engaged so much of Professor 
Mtiller's attention, viz. the afBnity between the South Indian 
and the Scythian tongues. As a Comparative Grammar of 
the South Indian languages (the Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese, 
Teiugu, &c.), Mr. Caldwell's work is a comprehensive inquiry 
into all the departments of their structure. The author has 
minutely and laboriously surveyed the whole field of these 
directs, and dissected with great power of analysis all the parts 
of their formation, — vowels, consonants, roots, inflections ; ex- 
tricating the roots, or essential bases of the words, from the 
numerous suffises and additions which had been united to them 
for the various purposes of inflection or euphony. He displays 
great research and acutfeness, and a quick power of observation, 
in noting and comparing the different minute phenomena of 
the composition and development of these languages. By 
bringing together the existing and more ancient forms of speech 
peculiar to each of these dialects, and examining them in the 
light of the numerous permutations of letters which are cus-. 
tomary and conformable to their genius, he has succeeded in 
tracing — often by a process of some length — many of their pre- 
sent varieties back to some common type, from which, by a 
aeries of changes, they have diverged in different directions. 
He has exhibited satisfactorily the rationale of numerous forms 
and indexions, showing that their origin has not been arbitrary 
or accidental (as at first sight might have been supposed), but 
founded on some rect^nised grammatical principle. Bv such 
processes he has been enabled to throw great additional light 
on the genius and conformation of these languages, and to^ 
bring out very clearly their close mutual affinities, both in 
regard to the substance and forms of the words of which they 
are composed. The writer has eridently taken up a branch of 
investigation for which he has a natural taste, and has worked 
it out, con amore, even into its minutest details, with great skill 
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and patience. His style is good, and the explanations are dis- 
tinct and easily intelligible. We shall content ourselves with 
thus estimating, in a general vay, the character of this depart- 
ment of Mr. Caldwell's work, without entering iuto any detailed 
description of its contents, or attempting to offer any opinion 
as to the correctness or otherwise of all its results. The Work 
itself may be consulted by those who wish to know what his 
views are regarding the mutual relations of the non-Aryan 
tribes of India, and their respective languages. 

We have now to say something of this book, as an inquiry 
into the affinities between the whole class of South Indian lan- 
guages on the one side, and the Scythian languages on the 
other. Professor Pott, of Halle, an eminent authority on com- 
parative philology, has, in a long paper in the Journal of Uie 
German Oriental Society for 1855, stated his reasons for re- 
garding Professor Mllller's opinions on this subject as formed 
on insufficient evidence. 

The groiuids adduced by Professor MUller to prove the 
affinity of the South Indian with the Ugrian languages, are 
derived, as we have already noticed, from the similarity of their 
grammatical principles, and scarcely at all from any resemblance 
between their roots. Professor Pott objects to these grounds, 
as inadequate to prove affinity ia the proper sense of the word. 
He argues, that besides similarity of grammatical texture, or 
structural resemblance, it is necessary that there should exist, 
also, a considerable common stock of roots, words, forms, 
etymologically the same, i.e. that there should be a historical 
or genealogical unity, in order to constitute such affinity 
between two different sets of languages. Such genealogical - 
unity, he contends, is not proved to exist between the South 
Indian and Ugriau languages by the mere grammatical resem- 
blances adduced by Professor Muller; while the instances of 
similarity in sound which have been discovered between the 
two classes, are too scanty, remote, and indistinct, to allow of 
their carrying much weight in deciding the question at issue. 
Some of the particulars of grammatical similarity urged by 
Professor MuUer are then examined in detail, and the con- 
clusion drawn, that they have in them so little of a peculiar 
character, and are so little supported by any resemblance in 
sounds, that, even when viewed in their cumulative force, they 
do not justify the alleged conclusion. 

Mr. Caldwell treats this question of the affinities of the 
Dravidian tongues in a separate chapter in the Introduction 
to his 0-rammar ; and, towards the close of the work, brings 
forward a list of about ninety Dravidian words " which exhibit 
a near relationship to words contained in some of the languages 
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of the Scythian group." The argument derivable from this 
list is evidently weakened by tlie fact, that the Scythian words 
which correspond with those in the Dravidiau tongues are not 
found altogether in one dialect, but exist, some in one and some 
in another of the Scytliian languages. The coincidences are, 
therefore, less striking, and less unlikely td be accidental. 

The other correspondences noticed by him between the two 
classes of languages, South Indian and Scythian, are ohiefly 
the following, viz, that cerebral consonants (which he con- 
ceives were originally peculiar to the Scythian tongues, and 
were thence borrowed by the Aryan languages of India) are 
common to both classes ; that the same is the case as regards 
the laws of " harmonic sequence," and other phonetic canons, 
as well as various peculiarities in the system of conjugating 
roots, the laws respecting gender, number, and case, and the 
formatioa nud use of adjectives; that two out of ten numerals, 
viz. one and four, are identical ; that there is an affinity in 
regard to the second personal pronoun ; and that there exists 
a peculiar double plural of the first personal pronoun common 
to both ; with other particulars which may have escaped us. In 
the main, these points of resemblauce are the same as those 
which had been previously noticed by MUUer and others; 
though Mr. Caldwell has, no doubt, illustrated them at far 
greater length. The independent concurrence of Mr. Caldwell 
and Professor MUller, in regard to the strong features of resem- 
blance between the Dravidiau and Scythian languages, is no 
doubt a fact of some significance; but we shall not try to come 
to any decision on a point on which the latter stands opposed 
to so accomplished a philologist as Professor Pott ; or attempt 
to anticipate whether such additional evidence as Mr. Caldwell 
has adduced, will stand the searching criticism of the last- 
named scholar, or be considered by him as adding much 
strength to the arguments for the common origin of the Dra- 
vidiau and the Ugrian classes of languages. We only desire to 
indicate what the present state of the question at issue is; and 
that its difficulties will, probably, be the subject of much further 
disciiBsioD among philologists. 

In addition to its more strictly philological portions, Mr. 
Caldwell's book contains a great deal of interesting discussion 
on ethnological questions. It begins with an enumeration of 
the languages of India, especially those of the South, the cha- 
racters of which, and Uieir localities, are described, and their 
general relations to each other and to various minor dialects 
are indicated. Their independence of the Sauskrit (though they 
have in later times adopted, with more or less of modification, 
numerous Sanskrit words) is asserted, and their essential dif- 
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ferences from it, in point of grammatical stmetare, are eX" 
plained. Their Scythian relationship is ai^ed, as that which 
is most fully home out fay grammatical analvBis, and a com- 
parison of vocabularies ; and a position is claimed for them 
" in the Scythian group, which is independent of its other 
members, as a distinct family or genua, or, at least, as a distinct 
sub-genus of tongues ;" but, on the whole, "most nearly allied 
to the Finnish or Vgrian family." It is at the same time 
pointed out, that there are some intereBting analo^es which 
connect the Dravidian with the Sanskrit, Greek, Gothic, and 
modem Persian ; i.e. that altogether independent of the feet, 
that in later times the Dravi^an languages — since they have 
been brought into juxtaposition with the Sanskrit — have bor- 
rowed largely &om that source, there are discoverable, in the 
original structure and primitive vocabulary of both those sets of 
languages, deep-seated and radical analogies, which point to 
a partial or distant relationship. The early history of the Dra- 
vidian tongues is nest investigated ; the earliest written traces 
of them are explored, and the priority of the literary cultivatioD 
of the Tamil, to that of the sister languages, is asserted. The 
relations of this language to the Sanskrit are also described ; 
and the Sanskrit words now forming part of it are divided 
into three sets, introduced at different periods, of which those 
earliest introduced have been more corrupted than those adopted 
at a later period. We have, next, very interesting chapters on 
the political and social relation of the primitive Dravidians to 
the Aryan and pre- Aryan inhabitants of Northern India; on 
the original use and progressive extension of the term " Sndra ;" 
on the pre- Aryan civilization of the Dravidians; on the pro- 
bable date of the Aryan or Brahmanical civilization of the I>ra- 
vidiaus; and on the relative antiquity of Dravidian literature. 
Mr. Caldwell thinks that the Dravidians, as well as the Aryaos, 
were immigrants into India from the north-west; that they 
were settled in their present seats before the Aryan invasion of 
Northern Hindostan; and had, by themselves, acquired the 
elements of civilization before the arrival of successive colonies 
of Brahmans from Upper India brought with it a still higher 
cultnre. Excepting some detached stanzas, of high but unknown 
antiquity, quoted in grammatical and other works, Mr. Caldwell 
does not ascribe to any extant Dravidian literature an earlier 
origin than the eighth or ninth centniy. 

In an Appendix, we have dissertations on the questions,— 
" Are the Pariars of Southern India Dravidians?" and,"Are 
the Nilgherry Tudas Dravidians?" In both cases, it is con- 
sidered that an affirmative answer should be returned on a 
preponderance of evidence. A third chapter discusses the 
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" DraTidian physical type ;" and a fourth, the " Ancient reli- 
gion of the Dravidiaau/' Mr. Caldwell is of opinion that the 
demonotatry, prevalent in wme parts of Southern India, is 
identical in (maracter with the Shamanism which prevails 
among theUgrian races of Siberia, "which was the old religion 
of the whole Tartar race before Buddhism and Mohammedanism 
were disseminated among them." We can only refer thna 
cursorily to these introductory aud concltiding chapters of Mr. 
Caldwell's book, which may interest those who may have no 
taste for the minute philological anatomy of the central portion 
of the treatise. 

Highly as we value Mr. Caldwell's work, even in a practical 
point of view, may we take the hberty of suggesting to him, 
that he might torn his great philological attainments to a yet 
more directly practical and very important account, if he were 
to emplr^ himself in eomposiug a popular work (in a style 
intelligible to Hindus who can read Engish), which should 
exhibit in auffident detail the connexion ^ the Sanskrit with 
the other Indo-Gennanic tongues,' especially Zend, Greek, and 
Latin ; and should impress the conclusion thence derivable, that 
the races which respectively employed those languages had (like 
the forms of speech which they used) a common origin; that 
the prc^enitora of the Brahmans, and the other existing Hindn 
castes, were not the antoohthones, or even the earhest inha- 
bitants of India, of whom the surrounding nations are hut the 
degraded offshoots (or whatever else may be the Hindu theory 
on the subject) ; hut that they were mere immigrants, who 
diverged from some parent stock, of which all distinct traces are 
lost in the darkness of antiquity ; and that, consequently, their 
pretensions to an origin immediately divine (from the mouth, 
breast, thighs, and feet of Brahma), are contradicted by the 
coarse of history, and especially by the stady of comparative 
philolt^ ? 

In conclusion, we may remark, that the lively interest exhi- 
bited by Mr. Caldwell in the langnages and literature of the 
people among whom his professional duties have thrown him, 
and the skill he has evinced in the discussion of the various 
questions which concern their origin and affinities, afford a good 
guarantee for the intelligent and enlightened character of his 
missionary ministrations. People like the Indians require 
skilful and able men to work among them as missionaries. 
Ordinary men are not adequate to some departments, at least, 
of this work. This is a point which deserves more attention 
than it has yet received from the promoters of Christian Mi»- 
sions. J. M. 
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EPISCOPACY IH INDIA. 
No. I. 

The reaewal of the East India Company's Charter in the 
year I8I3, removed that anomaly which bad so sorely perplexed 
the simple-minded Syrian prelate of Malabar,' an Episcopal 
Church without a Bishop ; and the appointment of a Bishop to 
lay the foundation of tbe Ecclesiastical polity, among Clergy 
vho had hitherto been under tbe orders and control of either 
Governors- General or Commanders-in-Chief, was aa event long 
looked for, long hoped for, and hailed with grateful n^oicing 
by the large body of resident members of the English Church. 
Yet was the measure regarded with that moderated joy which 
" despises not the day of small things," and accepts them aa aa 
earnest of greater things in store ; for the anomaly thus created 
was only less thaa that removed, by the appointment of a Bishop 
of Calcutta (assisted by three Archdeaoons) to supervise the whole 
body of Chaplains, widely scattered over the three Fresidenciea 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ; in short, to regulate a Dio- 
cese that reached trom Cape Comorin to Delhi, from the Hima- 
layas to the Arabian Sea, and included an mrea of above half 
a million square miles, exceeding in extent the combined areas 
of the British Isles, France, Spain, and Portugal. 

Such were tbe dimeasions of the Diocese over which Bishop 
Middleton came out to preside. 

To appreciate the utter inadequacy of such an arrangement, 
it is only necessary to take a brief review of tbe extent to 
which the several Bishops of Calcutta have been able to obtain 
that personal acquaintHnce with their Diocese, which periodical 
viaiiations of it alone could impart. 

A year had scarcely elapsed after his arrival in Calcutta, in 
November,' 1814, before Bishop Middleton began his first 
visitation,^ which comprised Madras, Bombay, and Ceylon. 
After two years spent in Calcutta, in organizing the official 
economy of his Diocese, and investigating every imaginable 
variety of ecclesiastical difficulty, he commenced bis second 
visitation, embarking in February, 1819,* to revisit Madras; 
from whence he crossed the Bay from. Prince of Wales Island, 
and returned for a time to Calcutta to make arrangements for 
A» college; and in the cold weather of 1820-21 be again 
visited Bombay and Ceylon ; ' in one visitation traversing about 
9,000 miles of sea, mure than half the distance to England I 

■ BQuhauan'a Christian Researcbea, p. 130. 

" Le Baa' Life of Biehop Middleton, vol. i. p. ro. 

' ILild. p. 182. • Ibid. vol. il. p. S7. > Ibid. tol. a p. 188. 
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Bu third visitation, in 1821,' was confined to the de^very of 
his Charge in Calcutta, where he had been, and still was, 
inceseaatly and laborioosif occupied in the faithful, yet almost 
hopeless, endeavour "to set in order the things that were 
wanting." In the following July (1822), Bishop Midtlleton, 
" the wise and good," as Bishop Ueber so truly designated 
him, sank from the effects of an Indian sun on a constitution 
prostrated by the weight of accumulated labours, and a mind 
bowed down under the difficulties of his aaomalous aud isolated 
position.* 

In October, 1823, after an interval of a year and three 
months, Reginald Heber amved in Calcutta as its second 
Bishop ; to find, within a short time after, that the Diocese, 
already preposterously large, had been nearly trebled in size, by 
the English Legislature attaching to It all the Crown colonies, 
within the Company's limits; thus adding the vast continent of 
Australia, and the adjacent islands, to the see of Calcutta. 
This, however, was rather nominal than real; the utter imprac- 
ticability of the arrangement being virtually admitted by the 
extraordinary powers and authority vested in the resident Arch- 
deacon of New South Wales. Bishop Heber had scarcely been 
six months in the new scene of his labours before he began 
the visitation of his Diocese, which differed from those of his pre-, 
deceseor in being almost entirely an (aland journey, instead of a 
lengthened voyage. Delivering his Charge in Calcutta in the end 
of May, 1824, he proceeded, in the following month, to ascend 
the Hoogley, visiting all the chief Stations in the Valley of the 
Ganges; he then proceeded to Benares, Ailababad, Lucknow, 
Meerut, Delhi, and Agra ; then across the Bajpootana States 
to Bombay; from whence he embarked for Ceylon, and re- 
turned to Calcutta in October, 1825, having recorded all the 
lighter impressions of his deeply interesting course in the pages 
of his weU-known " JoumaL" In the following February he 
sailed for Madras, to complete, as he hoped, his first entire 
visitation of his Indian Diocese, on which to base his future 
plans for the government of the Church, but, alas, in the 
inscrutable dispensations of Heaven, to ch>8e his saintly life ! 
How suitably was that life closed in the very midst of mis- 
sionary labour, amid scenes hallowed by the footsteps of the 
apostolic Schwartz ! His remains, says his friend, Archdeacon 
Bobinson, were " buried on the north side of the altar in St. 
John's Church (Trichinopoly), the very spot from which he had 
blessed the people but twelve hours before his own pure spirit 
was admitted to the blessedness of heaven."' 

' he Bag' Life of Bishop Middleton, vol. ii. p. 235. 

' Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 310—322. ' Lael Daya of Bidiop Heber, p. 185. 
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Another lengthened period of nearly two yean, and Bishop 
James arrived to fill the chair, so sadly and suddenly vacated by 
the death of Reginald Heber. Bishop James reached Calcutta 
in January, 1828. He vigorously applied himself to the oaeroua 
duties that awaited bis arrivaL Id the followiDg June be deli- 
'vered a Charge, preparatory to a contemplated visitation of 
Bengal and the upper provinces. But the Great Head of the 
Church had willed it otherwise. He returned from the cathe- 
dral exhausted and ill, and scarcely ever rallied. He died on 
the S2d August; and thus, in nine short months, the see of 
Calcutta was again vacant. 

A further interval of some sixteen months occurred, before 
the arrival of Bishop Turner, whose short Episcopate, of less 
than a year and a half, comprised only, as far as we have been 
able to discover, the delivery of a Charge. Severe and fatal 
illness prevented his following it up by a visitation of any part 
of his Diocese. 

In the beginning of January, 1833, Bishop Wilson landed 
in Calcutta. 

Thus, within little more than eighteen years after Bishop 
Middleton's arrival in India, the Episcopal Staff of Calcutta 
had been placed in the hands of its fifth Bishop ; and during 
only twelve of those eighteen years had the see been actively 
filled. When Bishop Wilson succeeded to the Episcopate the 
Diocese still retained its vast size, entailing duties, and labours, 
and anxieties, which no physical powers however Herculean, no 
energy and strength of mind however great, could enable 
a single Bishop to compass, as the fate of his predecessors 
testified. 

The approach, however, of the period for the further renewal of 
the Charter brought hopes of a better state of things. The whole 
question of Indian government was canvassed and discussed ; and, 
among other points, the condition of the Indian Church. It was 
now generally allowed that theDiocese of Calcutta — ^rather larger 
than the whole of Europe — was incorweniently large; even 
Parliament admitted that it " was of too great an extent for 
the incumbent thereof to perform ofBcially all the duties of the 
ofBce, without endangering his health and life ;" ' in fact, so vast, 
that to visit it in person would be the work of a lifetime, with 
exposure to every variety, of climate and temperature between 
30" N. latitude and 39° S. latitude. It was, therefore, enacted, 
that, " it being expedient to diminish the labour of the Bishop 
of the said Diocese, two new Bishoprics of Madras and Bombay 
should be formed and constituted,'" to be co-extensive with 

' ikiot Williftin IV. chap. 8fi. sect, 8Q, > Ibid. 
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their respective Preaidencies; that of Madras also including 
the Island of Ceylon, which in 1846 was formed into a separate 
Diocese. Dr. Corrie, Archdeacon of Calcutta, whose praise still 
remains in Bengal, was appointed first Bishop of Madras ia 
1835 ; and Dr. Carr was elevated from the Archdeaconry to the 
Bishopric of Bombay two years after. ' 

Sut^ were the various stages by which the Diocese of Calcutta 
became reduced to its present size, embracing ONLT the Presi- 
dency of Bengal with the North-west Provinces, and the Straits 
Settlements, scarcely more extensive than the British Isles and 
France, 

Daring the lengthened period of Bishop Wilson's Episcopate, 
now little short of a quarter of a century, he has held in all 
teven visitations ; a brief review of which will show that, even 
in its reduced size, his sphere of Episcopal labour has be^B 
utterly beyond the powers of a single Bishop. Landing in 
Calcutta in Jannarr, 1833, his Lordship waited only till the 
press of aceumnlated duties and references in Calcutta had been 
to some extent cleared off, and he himself sufficiently acclimated, 
and somewhat conversant with the character and wants of his 
vast Diocese, to hold his first visitation, which he commenced 
in August, 1834. The Eastern Settlements, with Ceylon, and 
part of Madras (where, though so soon to be severed from the 
see of Calcutta, it was thooght that the presence of a Bishop 
was necessary, in consec|uence of the difEculties in which the 
Missions were involved), formed his first tour; Bombay was 
visited during the following " cold season," with some portion 
of Bengal and the North-west Provinces, "now for nearly ten 
years unvisited." ' In 1837 the partition of the Diocese of 
Madras and Bombay was completed by the appointment of the 
Bishop of Bombay, Madras having been constituted a separate 
see two years before, under the venerable Buhop Corrie. 

With so great a reduction in tbe Diocese of Calcutta, the hope 
was generally entertained that, with fewer distracting calls, the 
Bishop's time and thoughts might for the future be more 
entirely bestowed on that portion which constituted his imme- 
diate charge, — a hope which was confirmed by the course of 
the Bishop s second visitation in 1839 ; during which several 
of the Stations of Bengal, and the larger ones lying between 
Allahabad and Umballa, with the outlying Stations of Jhansi, 
Gwalior, Sangor, and Jubbulpore,* were visited, and the hot 
season of 1840 spent at Simla. But this hope, it must be con- 
fessed, was soon to be disappointed. The metropolitan character 
given to the see of Calcutta, after the severment of Madras, 
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Ceylon, and Bombay, appears to have still as hopelessly as ever 
involved the Bishop in " the care of all the churches ; " for 
after their diviuon, we find these Dioceses included k^ their 
Metropolitan in his next visitation in the years 1842 and 1843, 
and again in that of 1848 and 1849. Ceylon, also, has formed 
a part of his Lordship's visitation tour during the present year 
(1866), though 80 recently visited by its own Diocesan. 

During the same period the Bbhop had ouly been able to 
iBStitute a personal inspection of his own Diocese to a very 
partial extent. In 1844 he a second time reached Umballa and 
Simla. In 1845 his health rendered it necessary for him to 
leave India for England, immediately after the delivery of his 
Charge. In 1849, his visitation in the Diocese of Calcutrta was 
confined to the Stations between K.i3hnaghur and Allahabad, 
and in 1850, to Dacca and Assam, and then to Chittagoug, 
Akhyab, Moulmain, and the Straits; and from Singapore, on 
special duty to Sarawak in Borneo.' lii 1854 his Lordship 
again visited the Stations between Calcutta and Allahabad, and 
some of those in Burmah,' 

In this review of the visitations held by Bidiop Wilson, 
during his Episcopate of some twenty-four years, it will be seen 
that, whereas Madras, Bombay, and Ceylon have been visited 
three times by him, twice as Metropolitan, " for cMTecting and 
supplying the defects of their Bishops with all and all manner 
of visitatorial jurisdiction, power, and coercion,'" in the N. W. 
provinces of his own Diocese, the Stations north of Allahabad' 
have only been twice visited, viz. in 1839, 1840, and in 1844, 
1845; and those beyond Umballa, even Leodiana and Feroze- 
pore, occupied many years ago as important military stations, 
and the more recently annexed territories of the Punjab, with 
their large body of Christian residents, have never yet known 
the presence of a Bishop of the English Church.' 

) BiBhop Wilson's last (Tth) Cbtige, pp. 36, 37. 

> Ibid. p. 3». 

' LettetsPatent,13lh June, A.D. 1836, Eth William IV i and lat October, 1837, 
7th William IT. 

' With the moat profound tef erenee would' we Kpe«k of the earnest zeal of the 
present veueiable Bislu^ of Calentla ; and we tmst tbitt in nothing we have said, 
or ma; say, shall we seem to be wanting in respect for hU eminent position, and 
in oonsidetatioQ for his advanced ago and enfeebled health ; yet we ace oonati-ained 
to gire ntterance to a feeling, whieb we have reason to know perrikdeB the mind of a 
large and infloeutial bod; of reflecting Churchmen in India, a feeling of regret that 
the looked-for lightening of hii labours, by the reduction of his see of Calcutta to 
a less impracticable size, has not been realized, because his metropolitan zeal and 
anxiety still admit extraneous claimg on his time and thougbta to the prejudice of 
hiaown immediate Diocese. We can scarcely believethat the venerable Primate of 
Lambeth Palace ia one wbit the less recognised as " MetropoUtiaa of all England," 
because he does not think it oecesBVy to suspend occasionally his lisitation of his 
own compact and peaeefDl Dioceae, iaoidei toeierdst " Tlaitatorial jurisdiction " 
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Not, indeedj that the coQfiniDg the exerose of thia inetfopo 
litical and appellate inriBdiction within limits (as would seem to 
be specially contemplated by the " Letters Patent"), correspond- 
ing with those that obtain in the Province of Canterbury, — a 
condition which Bishop Wilson once pictured to himself as 
among the blessings likely to result from the settlement of the 
then proposed Bishoprics i^ Madras and Bombay, " the duties 
of the Bishop of Calcutta, beyond hia own Dioceae, reduced to 
advice on difficult questions, and to matters of regulation per* 
tuning to all the Clergy,"' — not, we say, that such a reduction 
and limitation of the responsibilities of the Metropolitan would 
sa£Sce to bring the Diocese of Calcutta within the compass of 
a single Bishop's powers. To the north-west, Agra, the seat of 
a separate Qovernuient, would still be 800 miles from Calcutta; 
Delhi 100 miles further; with Simla and the.Sanataria adjacent 
about 1,100 miles oS; (to say nothing more of the still more 
remote Stations of the Punjab, of which we purpose to speak here- 
after ;) Cutack, 250 milea to the south-west ; Moulmain nearly 
1,000 miles, and the other Burmah Stations still more to the 
south-east; and the Straits Settlements of Penang and Singa- 
pore far beyond them. 

Such was the Diocese of Calcutta, even in its reduced form, 
^ter 1837 ; a tract of country above one-third the size of 
Europe in actual area, and stretching from 30° N. latitude to the 
equator, and from 75° to 105° E. longtitude; some parts only 
to be reached by treacherous rivers, and others by still more 
dangerous seas ; where, too, inland communications even on the 
main roads was very imperfect and tedious; and on hranch 
roads to minor Stations execrable ; where, for four mouths in 
every year, the heat renders travelling perUons and often fatal, 
and for three more the periodical " rains" make the best toads 
almost impassable. What one Biahc^ could supervise such 
a Diocese ? 

But when it is remembered what has been added, within the 
last few years, to that already preposterously large Diocese ; — to 

over those of his Pioiince; for instance, over that large ecall«red one of bis 
brother BiBbop of Winchester, or that of bi« 8ufiVag»n of Eieter. Deeply ia it to 
be deplored, th&t the mere intemal economf of a So&igan See ihould distract 
the time of a Metropolitan from the cores of a Dioceao, which he ie foremoat to 
admit ia prepoHterouelj large. His Lordsbip reconcilea himself to the sjetem 
which he baa adopted, because be considers that his metropolitan visitations " in 
no way interfere with the ordinary Episcopal functiona " of hia Suffraguu ; bat it 
uirely is a matt«r for grave consideration how far bia " endeavour Lo strengthen 
their hands," and " to open a personal and brotherly intercourse " with theai (ends 
most desirable, when tbej can be attuned^, do not, on tbe other hand, interfere 
■erionsly with the persomil iupervieion of his own enonuoua Uioeeie. (See Bishop 
Wilson's Primary Metropolitan Charge (of 1811), Prebce, p. viii.) 

' Primary Charge (1331), p. 32. 

* See their Second Report. 
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the nortli, the Punjab, itself considerably larger than England 
and Wales ; Gwalior on one side ; Oade on the other ; and Pegu 
to the south ; — it assumei proportions which, when regarded as 
a sphere of Episcopal labour, with Calcutta for its centre, are 
simply absurd. 

So deeply was the Bishop of Calcutta himself sensible of the 
utter hopelessness of any one Bishop effectively superintending 
it, even when confined to the former limits of the Bengal and 
Agra Presidencies, that he strongly ui^d the necessity of a 
suDdivision of the Diocese, by the appointment of a Bishop for 
the North-west Provinces, so long ago as 1842. This recom- 
mendation of the Bishop was adopted by the " Colonial Bishops' 
Committee "in 1843;' and the location of a Bishop at Agra was 
one of the objects which the members of that Committee, con- 
sisting of the Archbishops and Biahops of the English Church, 
actingin coDoezion with her Majesty's Government, endeavoured 
to accomplish. 

In his "Farewell" Charge, delivered in 1846, the Bishop 
said: — 

" The erection of a Bishopric at Agra with an Archdeaconry 
is a matter of the greatest moment. It would relieve the Bishop 
of Calcutta from his almost interminable journeys, and would 
plant a Bishop at the seat of the Agra Government, eight 
hundred miles as it is from Calcutta," 

This was said when he was on the eve of starting for England; 
aud the efforts, as it appears, so nearly successful, which he there 
made to bring about this most desirable, most necessary ar- 
rangement, are thus fully stated in a subsequent Charge : — 

" When I was at home in 1845 and 1846, 1 did all I possibly 
could t6 have it enacted by an Act of the Legislature. Ths 
Prime Minister, Sir B. Peel, and the Preddent of the Indian 
Board, the Earl of Ripon, were decidedly in its favour, supported 
by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Bishop 
of London. I foiled chiefly through the breaking up of the 
Ministry, but also in part from the reluctance of the Honourable 
Court of Directors to propose the erection of an Indian 
Bishopric as a separate measure to Parliament. 

"Now, I hope, as a single clause or two in the New Charter 
Act will suffice, the measure will be adopted by acclamation. 

" The absolute necessity of it has been more and more apparent 
every year, especially since the annexation of the Punjab. 

" How can a Bishop at Calcutta superintend the Clergy in 
Agra, distant 800 miles ; in Delhi, 900 ; Lahore, above 1,200 ; 
Peshawur still more ? — Impossible : and yet the larger number 

of Chaplains and Missionariea are in these provinces. 

' 3«e their Bwond Bepoit. 
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' - "Ab to the Bisliopof Calcotta, the Lower Provinces.of Beng^, 
together with Dacca, Assam, MoulmaiD, the coast of Arracan, 
and the Straits of Malacca, will more than oecnpy the time and 
ab^ngth of any one who may be. my successor iu this see." 

So wrote the Bishop : ' — but it is reported that Mr. (now Sir. 
S.) Melvill, in his examination before the " Lords' Committee" 
on the India Bill of 1853, stated that the want of a second 
Bishop in Bengal had never been officially brought before " the 
Court." To us it is very difficult to reconcile such a statement 
with that publicly made, ex-cathedrd, as it were, by the 
Bishop of Calcutta. We can only account for the discrepancy 
between the two statements by imagining that obliviousness, 
or perhaps, more likely, a technical equivogue of their Secretary, 
was only a reflex of the "reluctance of the Honourable Court," 
complained of by the Bishop. 

We trust that enough has already been said to show that, in 
& geographical point of view, the necessity of a further subdivision 
of the Diocese of Calcutta is most urgent. If a Bishop is to 
be a reality, — if he is to exercise authority wisely, to regulate, 
control, stimulate, and cheer the Clergy of his Diocese, be they 
Chaplains or Missionaries, in' their varied labours and many sore 
trials, — he muat know something of their positions and their 
eharactcrs. But if he have rarely, or never, seen their positions, 
if he have had no opportunity of studying their characters, 
beyond the few short hours he may have seen them on passing 
through Calcuttn, what can he really know of their duties, or 
their difficulties ? How can he counsel them, where personal 
knowledge and experience alike fail him ? That such ia the 
case in the Diocese of Calcutta all thoughtful Churchmen, 
whether Clei^ or Laity, do and must feel. It, implies no 
reflection on the present venerable Diocesan that it is so ; but 
it does, we think, demand the grave consideration of those by 
whose arrangements it is so, whether it should be suffered to 
■continue. We shall indeed rejoice if any observations we may 
offer shall tend in any degree to remove the present deplorable 
anomaly. 

With this view we shall on a future occasion follow up these 
remarks, which a retrospect of the Episcopal visitations in the 
Diocese of Calcutta has su^ested, with a consideration of the 
peculiar circumstances and the claims of that Btshopless tract of 
country, with its large Christian population, lying between the 
JumUa and the Indus, 

Of the Agra Presidency, with, its body of Clergy scattered 
■over its surface, from Allahabad to Delhi, from:the Himalayas 

'■Prefcce to hU Siith Chmge (1861) pp. iv., t. 
NO. CIT.- ■ C 
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to Gwalior, and from Oade to Saiigor, and its noble Missioos of 
Agra, Cawnpore, and Delhi, little need be said ; it is needless 
to add aught to those powerful arguments already, and &r 
more ably used, to prove the necessity of planting a Bishop at 
Agra. 

Our thoughts are rather turned to that more remote portion 
of this empire, that terra incognita, the Ftm jab j and the kind- 
ness of friends whose lot is cast in that land have enabled as to 
collect together some valuable information and reliable data, on 
which we would base our appeal to the sympathising support of 
all true Churchmen, to use their utmost endeavours with their 
fellow'men, and their most devout prayers to the Great Head of 
the Church, that^ as the Charter of 1813 gave to India her first 
Bishop, and that of 1833 paved the way to the Bishoprics of 
Madras and Bombay, the one still pending and, we presume, 
soon to be discussed anew, may be remembered hereafter as 
having given to her her Bishops of Agra and Lahore, 



(Bovm^tibma, 39otuintnts, ire 

BISHOP BLOMFIELD AND THE SOCIETY FOR THE PBO- 
PAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOEEIGN PARTS. 
Wb have been favoured by the kindness of the Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Ootpel with copies of the Address to 
the late Bishop of London, wHeh was voted at the monthly meeting 
in November ; and of the Bishop's Reply, which was read at the 
meeting in December. 

" To ihs Bight Honourable and Sight Sev. Chablbs JiMB Blom- 
FiBLD, D.D., Lord Bishop, Vice-president of the Soeiety for ike Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, 

My Lobd, — The Society for tht Propagation of the Qotpd in Foreign 
Parti avails itself of the first opportunity which has been presented, 
since your I/>rdship's resignation of the See of I/ondon, to express 
the unfeigned sorrow whi«^ it shares with the Diocese, and, indeed, 
with the whole Church, at the bodily sickness and infirmity which 
have compelled you to withdraw from the discharge of your Episcopal 
functions. 

For more than thirty years your Lordship has been one of the 
most constant and energetic supporters of the Missions of the Church, 
and the Society cannot but attribute much of its own rapid growth 
and development, within that period, to your Lordship's exertions 
and influence. 

More especially does the Sodety desire to record its conviction, 
■that to your Lordship, acting in concert with the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, it is, under God, mainly owing, that Episcopal govern- 
ment and supervision have been provided for msny of the Colonies 
and dependencies of the British Crown, 
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Hieae &re services which cannot euil; be foi^^otten, HiTicM 
which will mark the era of your Lordship's episcopate, as one ever 
memonble for the ezpaasioQ and organization of the Church in the 
Ccrfonies. 

Tlie warm interest which your Lordship has always taken in the 
weliare of the Society is evidenced by your frequent attendance at 
the meetings of the Committee and the Corporation, as well as by 
your constant advocacy of its claims on more public occasions ; nor 
does the Socie^ foi^et the readiness with which you have given yoor 
attention to its affairs at all times, and especially when questions of 
doubt or difficulty rendered it necessary to have reconrse to your 
counsel and direction. 

The Society, while deeply lamenting the loss which, in common 
with so many other Institutions, it has sustained by your Lordship's 
retirement, u well assured that it will ever have the benefit of your 
prayers for its work's sake ; and is well assured, also, that many 
prayers from all lands will be offered to the Throne of Grace, that the 
remaining years of your Lordship's active and useitil life may be 
cheered and brightened by a full measure of the Divine blessing. 

In . testimony whereof the Society have hereunto affixed their 
common seid, this twenty-first day of November, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six." 

The BUhop^t Reply. 

" Fulham Pdaoe, Doc. ilb, 1656. 

Mr DSAB Mb. HawKins, — I have been much affected and gratified 
by the kind assurances of sympathy and approval contuned in the 
BesoIatioDS, of which yoa have sent me a copy, agreed to on the 
21st ult, by the Committee of the Society for the FropoffaHon <ff the 
Ootpet in Foreign JParU. 

1 am sensible that the Committee have overrated the services whicli 
I have been able to render to the Society ; but they do no more than 
justice to the warm interest which I have always felt in the Socie^a 
objects and operations, and to the earnest desire which has prompted 
me to promote its success to the best of my ability. 

It would have been strange, indeed, if, as a Prelate of the Cbarch 
of England, and especially as Bishop of London, I had not taken the 
deepest interest in a Society to which the United States of America, 
and the provinces bordering upon them, are indebted for the existence 
amongst them of a Protestant Episcopal Church : and whose liberal 
contributions to the Colonial Bishoprics' Fund have enabled our 
Church to send forth her Missions, with the fulness of apostt^cal 
order and discipline, to so many distant parts of the world connected 
to Great Britain either by dominion or by commercial intercourse. 
That interest I mu^t still continue to take in the Society's work; and 
my earnest prayers for its prosperity will still be offered up to the 
Divine Head of the Church. And I beg to assore the Committee, 
that such assistance as it may be in my power to render, they may at 
all times command. 

c2 
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- The state of my health will preclude me from giving thaf persosid 
Btteiition to the Society's busiaess, which it has always been a great 
pleasure to me to give; and the reduction of mj income to one-third 
of its former amount, will prevent me from rendering a measure of 
pecuniary aid to the Society's resources commensurate with its just 
claims and my own wishes. 

I cannot close thb letter, without expressing the very high seas^ 
which I entertain of your invaluable services to the Society, as its 
zealous, able, and indefatigable Secretary. In this tribute I am Bur« 
that the Committee will cordially concur. Believe me, my dear Mr. 
^awkins, with sincere wishes for your own and your family's welfare, 
ever'yours moat truly, 

C. J. Blomfixld, Bithop. 
The Eev. Ernest Hawkins." 



THE BISIJOP OF MELBOURNE'S PASTORAL LETTER. 

Wk lay before Our readers the following letter from the Bishop of 
Helboume to the Church in his Diocese. It will give them much 
information concerning the pecuniary resources of the Ohnrch in 
Melbourne ■ — 

" To iKe MenAtn o/tke United Church of England and Ireland in ike 
ZHoceae of Melbourne. 

Bliihopscourt, August 1th, 1853. 

My dear Brethren, — The cordial welcome which I received from 
you upon my return from England, greatly cheered and encouraged 
me in the prospect of the arduous duties which awaited me hfirej for 
I regarded it as an assurance that I should always find yOD willing 
fellow -helpers with me in the work of the Lord. , 

- In the conlidence of this assurance, I would now invite your atten- 
^n to the following particulars. The simple statement of them will 
show you the difBcultiea in which I am ^aced, and from which I look 
to your assistance to relieve me. 

£^t;'while I was in England, I made arrangements fur sending 
out from thence, year by year, as many a^pproved clei^ymen as could 
be procured. 'These have been, and I trust will continue to be, sent 
free of cost to the Church in this country ; but, from the time of their 
arrival, a maintenance has been provided for them here ; and for this 
I am responsibl& So soon as they are located, and placed Vjwn (A? 
$ame footing with the other parochial clergy of the DioceK, I coupider 
tliat I have redeemed my pledge, and am relieved from any furthee 
personal obligation towards them. T-here is, however, usually an 
interval, sometimes extending to two or three months, before this can 
be dqne. There are also expenses to be incurred in proceeding to the 
posts assigned to them, and setlling their families there. Moreover, it 
often happens that the whole of the Church of England monies from 
the Colonial Treasury, available for the stipends of clergymen for the 
current year, have bt^n previously appropriated ; so that I am obliged 
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to raise the amonnt to which thejr would have been entitled frotb this 
fond during the remainder of the year from some other soiirce. Thus, 
iunce mj retarn from England, I have had to provide stipends, either 
In whole or in part, for periods varjing from one to seven months, for 
tio fewer than six clergymen ; and I am expecting the arrival ot two 
toore within the next few weeks. 

Again ; in the removal of a clergyman from one post to another, 
which IB sometimes required, not ior hia own benefit, but for the 
benefit of the Church, he ia often pat to considerable expense, which 
he is quite unable to bear ; and be not unreasonably looks to me for 
tome assistance towards defraying this. 

Lastly i in the present position of the Clmroh in this countrr, there 
tnnst occur, from time to time, cases in which the sources of mcomei 
npon ^hich clergymen have been encouraged to depend, fail them; 
and they are reduced, in conseqnence, to great distress. Under such 
tircnmstances, if the failure of their income have been occasioned by 
>io moral offence on their part, they are at least entitled to the Chris- 
tian charity of the Church ; and, as its Bishop, I feel that I cannot 
allovr them and their families to suffer want, while it is in mf powef 
,to prevent it More than one such case has occurred since my 
l«tum. 

You will all, I am sure, readily acknowledge the obligation upon 
the Church to afford me the means of defraying these expenses to 
Vhich I am liable on its behalf. For this purpose, there is required a 
General Stipend Fund, ont of which grants may be made according to 
the circumstances of each particular case. I do not desire to have the 
exclusive management of this Fund, but only to be able to obtain 
from it assistance towards the maintenance of a clei^yman, whenever 
bccasion may require me to do sa 

Such a Fund does actually exist at the preeent time, under the 
inanagement of a board of clergymen and laymen, called ' The 
Diocesan Board of the Coited Church of England and Ireland in 
Victoria.' This Board was constituted by the Conference of ou^ 
Church held in Melbourne, during the month of June, 1854; but its 
nature and objects are, I believe, very little known ; and the means 
hitherto used for obtaining contributions to its funds have, as I shall 
presently show more particularly, been almost wholly ineffectuaL 

Besides the Annual Stipend Fund, the Diocesan Board has undet 
its management the Endowment Fund, (of which I need not now say 
anything,) and the Gold-field and Bush Mission Fund. The Bush 
Mission is at present in abeyance ; but it is essential to maintain the 
Gold-field Fund, if we would supply the ordinances of the Chnrch to 
that lai^e proportion of the gold-digging population, who have no 
settled home, but are continually on the move from one field t<^ 
another, — here to-day, and away, perhaps, to a more promising spot 
50 or 100 miles distant to-morrow. From'much observation of our 
gold-fields, I am convinced that they must, in general, be first occupied 
as missionary stations, and the clergymen appointed to them be wholly, 
or akAoflt wholly, supported from extraneous sources. It is not until 
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they assume a more lettled character, — which is now the ease at 
Castlemaine, Sandhurst, Ballarat, and Beechwortb, — that we can look 
to the people themselveB, as in our other parishes, to supply what is 
required of them for their ministers' stipends. The Gold-field Miasios 
Fund, however, like the Annual Stipend Fund, has never received the 
general support of the members of the Church, and, I believe, for the 
same reason — viz., that ita existence is scarcely known, or at lea»t the 
necessity for it ia not nnderstood. This letter does not afford the 
proper occasion for entering into any detailed proofs of its importance 
and usefulness. I must, therefore, ask you at present to accept my 
general testimony in this behalf. But I hope that the Board will be 
able, at the close of the present year, to publish such a report of their 
proceedings as shall satisfy all subscribers that their contributions 
ivere really needed, and have been wisely appropriated. 

And now, my brethren, having kid before you the claims of these 
two funds, the Annual Stipend Fund and the Gold-field Fund, to the 
support of the Church, I will mention, though I am almost ashamed to 
do so, the amounts which have been contributed, and the number of 
persons who have subscribed to them in the course of last year, 1855, 

The amount contributed to the Annual Stipend Fund was 412. 3<., 
to the Gold-field and Bush Mission Fund 43/. 13^ and to the General 
Fund of the Board 2922. 6s. 

The number of subscribers to the Annual Stipend Fund was ten, 
to the Gold-Field and Bush Mis»on Fund seven, and to the General 
Fund seventy. 

The means at the disposal of the Board would indeed have been 
utterly inadequate to meet the demands upon them, if the Society /or 
the Propagation of the Qotpel in Foreign Farts, which is, as you know, 
one of the great Church Societies of our Fatherland, had not appro- 
priated 1, 3002. during the past aod the present year to our use for the 
maintenance of the Clergy. By this extraordinary aid the Board have 
been enabled hitherto, in an imperfect manner, to accompliah the 
objects for which they were constituted. But the whole of their 
remaining resources are insufficient for the payment of the grants to 
which they are already pledged for the current year; and I know not 
how I can discharge the liabilities which I have incurred, and those 
which I shall be obliged to incur, unless I can obtain considerable 
assistance from them. 

What I would therefore ask you is, that you would become annual 
subscribers to these funds, — the Annual Stipend Fund and the Gold- 
field Fund, — or, if you prefer it, to the General Fund of the Board. I 
make this request to the members of the Church throughovt the whole 
JXoeeM, because these funds are appropriated to the benefit of the whole 
Church; and there is no local association, either archidiaconal or 
parochial, which supplies any assistance to the objects for which they 
are especially required. I do not, however, ask you to give to them 
any large donations, which might interfere with your contributions to 
local objects. I wish you only to authorize your names to be placed 
on the list of Annual Subscribers, for such amounts as you may 
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reepectirely be willing to contribute toaardi Ae tuaintentaue and 
eaiemioii of the Church in the Diaeae ai large. For tliis porpoae 
I have requested Toor clergymtui to re>d this letter to jom, and to 
sf^int some one to call upon yon several^ at your own hooMB with 
a Subscription List, on which each of you msT enter his name, and 
the amount which he is willing to give annually. The half of thii^ 
which will ^be his lubscription for the current half-year, 1 shall feel 
obliged if he will pay at tmce, and the collector will call upon him for 
his Babscripti(»i for next year in Janaary, when the subscriptions for 
1857 will become due. 

In complying with the request which I have thus yentnred to 
make, yon will confer a great benefit npon the Church in Victoria, 
and you will relieve my mind from a bui^en which often presses very 
heavily npon me. 

That in the tue of this world's goods yon may ' lay up in store for 
yourselves a good foundatiiMi gainst the time to come,' and thus 
'lay hold on etenial life,' is the prayer for you all of, 

My dear brethren, your faithful servant in the Lord, 

C. Melboitbhb." 



WEST INDIAN MISSION TO WEST AFBICA. 

Wb extract the following very interesting letter from the Nev 
york Church Journal .-— 

" Figheldeaa, AmeslHir;, Wills, Not. 10, IBBfl. 

Mesers. Editors, — The sad news of Mr. Leacock's death no doubt 
reached you through the colamns of the Buardian. The good and 
faithful servant has gone to his reward, and for him we need no longer 
entertain anxiety. The death of such men has oflen proved a means 
of life to the Church, and we cannot but believe that the Mission 
in which Mr. Leacock was eugaged will continue to prosper. 

The Ovardiati has also informed yon of the wreck of the Ida, and 
of the loss of the goods which I bad purchased for the Mission. This 
lou has rather resulted in a gain. The property was fully insured, 
and the kind feelings of the Christian communi^ have since aug- 
mented the 'Leacock Fund' to 2501. A subscription of 125^ from 
an anonymous donor was sent me last week. 

I have just received a letter" from Mr. Dupor^ Mr. Leacock's 
coloured assistant Mr. Duport was vdained a Deacon at Sierra 
Leone, on Sunday, October 12tfa. He writes to me as follows, from 
Fallangia, Sept 10 :— 

'Bev. and dear Sir, — This will bear to you the painful intelli- 
gence of the great loss which this Mission has sustained by the death 
of your much-beloved friend and my pastor, the Rev. H. J. Leacock. 
Often he would sny to me, " John, I long to go home." He has fought 
the good fight of faith, he has Snished bis course, no more to be tossed 
on life's tempestuous sea. .... 

When the West Indian Church colled for some one of that clime to 
bear the glorious Gospel to Western Africa, and none would answer 
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the call, then came forward Ibia venerable champion of the Cross^ 
and uid, " Here I am, Bend me." This man of Gkid braved the ao 
climating fever ; and daring that period of Bufferings, great as they 
were, he still caet a glance at those of hie unworthj asBietant, and 
vontd strive to encourage him in the good errand on which they 
were sent. .... 

I am very Borrj that I cannot do full justice to the labours of the 
departed, but I trust that some abler pen may undertake the task. 1 
tmat his friends in England and America will not grow' cold. They 
could not give him a belter memorial than to support the Misuoa 
vhich he founded, and hhSch, I am very baj^ty to inform yon, is 
fldurisbing,' I beg, for the sake of the deceased, that yon will still 
exercise your efforts and strive to stir up friends for na. . . . . 

There are foar places now ready to receive Uissionary stationai 
Our congre^tion baa increased to upwarda of one hundred attentive 
hearers. We have no room for the people ; and thia during the rains; 
They have caat away all their idolatry and the goda in which tbey 
placed implicit confidence. Many brought theira to me. They are 
very anxious to be baptized ; they are fully convinced of their errors, 
and many are striving to become faithful servants of Christ. Some 
come the distance of four miles through the heavy nuns to bear the 
word of God. I went to see a woman who was very sickiindeed, and 
I sent her some mediciue. To my great surprise she attended evening 
service; and when asked why she ventured- out in the damp, she 
replied, " I feel little better, and I wanted to come bear what God 
eay." Mr. Wilkinson (the chief) has already begun to gather materiala 
for the building. He says nothing shall deter him from thewotk, and 
that he ia only waiting tiU the rain ceases. Many of oar little con- 
gregations attend the Sunday School, who most earnestly wish to read 
the Bible, " from which they hear such great things." The school 
children number thirty-two ; at present everyone is doing well. Two 
of the boya whom 1 took in their pure wild state are now able to read 
the Prayer-Book : their writing is good ; their memory retentive ;— *■ 
they know the Iiord'a Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the Creeds 
in English and in their own tongue. I have, with the assistance of 
Mr. Wilkinson, translated some of the sentences at the commence- 
ment of the Service, the Lord's Prayer, and the prayers after it, the 
Te Deum Creed, and prayers «fter it, the Ten Commandments, and 
the responses, and a part of the Sunday School Primer. Oar Mission 
is making rapid progress. 

On Sunday last 1 lectured on the aad event which I heard of a few 
daya before. We had a lai^e audience, and tbey listened with deep 
interest and profound silence. At the close, they all burst forth in 
.bitter grief, which would melt an adamantine heart. Every eye was 
batbed in tears of sorrow. In the afternoon I lectured on, " In my 
Father!s house are many mansions," &c., a portion of Scripture which 
was a favourite of the departed. .... i 

One man, who wus a zealous attendant, and the first to cast away 
Jiia gre^eet, is now no more. The last nigbl he waa permitted to 
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join ns, after Service he took his handkerchief and blindfolded hia 
eyes, and said, " If I had died before the Missionaries came here, I 
ahould have died in darkness, but now I see." He went home, and 

was never permitted to return I went to see him. He was very 

glad to see me ; he was sinking fast. I spoke to him, and pointed to 
him the only way of salvation, Jesus Christ. He replied, " Da he me 
a look to ; me pray to Him night and day." I prayed with him, and 
repeated the Lord's Prayer in his tongue. When I waa ready to 
leave, he grasped my hand firmly, and moat heartily replied, "AUak 
etardoo !" (God bless you) ; and ere I reached home he sent presents 
to me. I never saw his face any more. It waa a custom of the 
country, that when the husband dies, the wives and all who Are con- 
nected with the place are accused of having taken his life by witch- 
craft. This act the old man prohibited on his death-bed. He said 
(I was told), " I am about to die -, let no one accuse my people of 
witchcraft ; no one has done me anything, I die by the hand of 
God." 

Many have been the convictions which have taken place, although 
bur Misnon b in its infant state, A few weeks ago, one evening 
after Service, a man said to Mr, Wilkinson, "Master, this is the 
greegree we want. God'a Book is the best greegree; greegret for all, 
old and young, — this is the best of greegreesl" 

The people are very kind, although very poor. They will have 
hothing to do with the Mahomedana ; they look upon them as their 

enemies We keep Service every night, and three times oo 

Sundays, with Sunday School. Twenty-two adults attend tie Sunday 
School The whole Sabbath is dedicated to the Lord. 

Surely the deceased has not left his home and comforts for nought 
His name will be handed down to posleriiy for a^es yet to come. 
May God blesa you and grant you long life I That you may do 
a great deal of good for the cause of Missions, is the sincere wish of 
your humble and devoted servant, 

John Henht A. Ddpobt.' 

Id addition to the above interesting letter from the Rev. Mi^ 
Duport, I may state that I am now engaged in preparing for publi- 
cation a bic^raphical aketeh of Mr. Leacock. If any of your readers 
can furnish me with materials, in the shape of reminiscences or cor> 
r«spondence, I sbnll be greatly obliged to them. 

I remain, dear Sir, youra very truly, ' Henet Castvixl." 



THE CONDITION OF RUPERT'S LAND. 
We extract the following article from the ^ewTork Chure&man .■— 
" Much attention, we find, is beginning to be drawn of late to th6 
condition, moral and religious, of that large portion of the British 
possessions known as Rupert's Land. A correspondent of an English 
paper, evidently well acquainted with what he is writing about, 
presents a picture of the condition of things in this remote region, 
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that shows what very great need exists there for the speedy setting 
on foot of some efBcient Missionary effort The writer in qnestion 
begins by saying, that ' at the outset it may be well to bear in mind, 
that since the reign of King Charles II, &e Hudson Bay Company 
became a chartered body, to trade in furs, to improve and govern 
Rupert's Land for the public good. And as nearly two hundred 
years have elapsed since this grant was made, it cannot now be deemed 
premature if we inquire how far this body politic has fulfilled the 
trust committed to it. And we would therefore ask, will the sets of 
the Company as a tyitem, show that Kupert's Land has been held by 
them with the view of civilizing or colonizing it 7 If they have beld 
it to civilize it^ there must be reliable facts on record to establish this 
point ; and we confess that no facts would speak so favourably on the 
aide of the Company, in this particular, as the actual existence oC 
colonies in a civilized condition within thdr territory ; while we 
cannot help remarking that the absence of these must militate against 
all other facts and testimonies whatsoever, and tend to give an answer 
in the negative.' 

He then proceeds to examine, at some l^igth, to what extent the 
Company have carried their endeavours to improve Hupert's Land, 
and concludes by declaring himself at an otter loss to gather any 
reliable evidence on the side of the Company's manifesting a steady 
and uniform aim to spread the blessings of civilization over this 
mighty land. And further on he adds : — 'In short, nothing less than 
tjie existence of civilization in the land on a proportionate scale to the 
length of time it has been held by them, in the shape of towns, 
settlements, roads, good laws, &c., can form a satisfactory proof of 
their righteous goverument of this territory. Righteousness exalteth 
a nation ; and if the nations of Bapert's I^nd are not exalted — if, on 
the whole, after the expiration of two centuries, they remain still 
savage and debased — it is certain, upon the highest authority, that 
there has been -a great lack of righteousness exercised over this 
country. And as we are ready to receive specimens of civilized 
cMumunities as the retuli of the Companj/'g tenure over the territory, 
we respectfully inquire — What settlements have they formed ? What 
localities have they colonized? What towns have they built ? Where 
are any to be fonnd? On the Lake of the Woods ? No. On Lake 
Winipeg? No. Kear the Rocky Mountains ? Xo. On the fine 
prairie lands in the west ? Na In the wooded fiM^ts of the east f 
No. Throughout the length and breadth of this immense territory 
we cannot find a single civilized community which has been fostered 
under, or extended by, this Company.' 

The writer then continues in a similar strain to point out bow, 
in various ways, there is throughout the whole territory an al)aence 
of all true enterprise and of any genuine advance in civilization. 
Again, it is a fact, he goes on to say, that the lawrs of the colony 
are not administered upon strict principles of justice. And to 
illustrate and prove this point, he again quotes at length a writer 
(Ross on Red Eiver) whom he has before adduced in support of what 
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be baa said. He then draws a fordble contrast between Bed Kver, 
the capital of Rupert's I^nd, and St. Paul, tbe most nortiieni settle- 
ment in the United States. The Red River Colony, he argues, thongb 
it has been in existence for upwards of forty years, is even now 
without good roadB leading either to the north, south, east, or west ; 
without regular mechanics or tradesmen ; without hotels or boarding' 
houses ; without a market; without an infirmary; and without a, 
press : whereas, if we only glance for a moment at die progress of St. 
Paul, tEe most northern settlement in the U. S. A., and a few 
hundred miles to the south of Bed River, we shall find that this new 
settlement has sprung up from a few huts to a civilized community of 
10,000 people, with its good roads, its r^olar tradesmen, its hotels, 
its public institutions, and its press, in one-seventh part of tbe time 
that the Red Biver Colony has been formed. Now why, be asks, 
should there be this amazing difference between the progress of the 
one and that of the other, seeing the two localities differ so tittle in 
climate, and possess nearly common advantages as regards the means 
of communication ? 

After dwelling with equal force upon many other abuses, wbicb he 
enumerates as characterizing the present condition of the territory, 
and commenting severely upon tbe indifference with which tbe Com- 
pany are disposed to regard the settlers and tbe debased nations, be 
concludes : — ' To proceed no further, the question resolves itself into 
this. Which of the two is of greatest value, man or beast ? In the policj 
and scales of tbe Company, this moment, skins and furs weigh th)) 
heaviest, and tbe debased Indian and his starving family tbe ligbtesL 
And it falls to ourselves as a nation to decide whether this is to con- 
tinue or not — whether tbe m^esty of the British laws is to be thus 
promulgated — whether our feeling as a nation on the side of civilisa- 
tion and tbe well-being of man are thus to continue to be manifested 
in this dork land.' Now, as is very naturaUy remarjted by the journal 
containing tbe communication of which we have gif^en a brief abstract, 
'the glimpse thus afforded of the state of Rupert's Land, and of the 
result of British dominion there, is ai-vthing but satisfactory.' We 
have presented to us a spectacle of disorder, 6{ wasted capacities for 
usefulness, and great and sinful abuse of natural opportunities and 
advantages of no ordinary character. The question which presents 
itself is, of course, as to bow all that is so objectionable may be mbst 
effeetu^y and permanently reformed ; and we are bound to give it as 
our opinion that no merely political or social reform, in the narrow 
sense of these terms, can effect the desired otgect ; there must be first 
laid a foundation of sound Christian principle upon which to build, 
a perfect Church system must be introduced as a conservator and 
centralizer, and then we may hope that ere many years have elapsed, 
the territory in question will present a very different aspect in ail its 
relations from what it now does. 

Our readers are well aware that there is already a Bishop of our 
Mother Church of England in the colony ; and we have reason to 
believe that he has had great reason to complain of the obstacles 
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thrown in the -way of the accotnpliahtnent of hie great work. It is 
moM tmraasonable to Buppoee that the Hadson Bay Company, actuated 
by any narrow or selfish view of their own commercial intereafa, 
Bhonld be permitted systematically and designedly to retard the pro- 
gress of the territory ; and it is high time that some efficient measures 
shonld be taken by the Glorernment to reform the present condition of 
affairs, American Chtirchmen, at the same time, cannot fail to feel 
> deep interest in, and sympathy with, the struggling Church out 
there in the wilderness, and to entertain the hope that the worthy 
Bishop, whose field of labour is so arduous, may at length overcome 
all the obstacles which now especially beset him." 

We subjoin the following on the state of this conotry from the 
Newt of the Chureha for November, 1856 : — 

" In an article in the Record, which treats of the bearing of the 
Hudson's Bay Company towards Missions, attention is drawn to th^ 
general unfriendliness of the Company to the progress of Missionary 
enterprise. Opposition is said to be perpetually raised to the estal^ 
lishment of new stations ; it is even reported that, upon the occasion 
of hia annnal visit to the Ked River Colony, the Gfovemor-in-chief 
expressed his strong displeasure to a Missionary of twenty years* 
standing, at bis endeavour to form a new station, and to gather in 
a fresh congregation of natives in a perfectly savage locality. The 
reason is said to be, that the civilising effect of Missions, in winning 
Ihe people to a life of agriculture, instead of wild forest hunting, and - 
ftlso in inducing them to refuse to receive ram, or articles of little 
value, in exchange for their produce, is felt to he injurious to the 
commercial IntereBta of the Company. The following extract from 
the tariff gives an idea of the manner in Which business is con' 
ducted ;— 
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' The Company,' aaya the Record, ' allow no gold or silver mone^ 
to circulate in their territories ; what little finds its way into the 
country from the United States ia carefully drained off every jearj 
and shipped to England. The only circulating medium conaJBts in 
promissory notes, which, by a wretched mockery, are payable in 
London only, to people who can never go there. That such a syetem 
is diametrically opposed to the progress of religion ia clear to demon- 
stration ; it is simply a matter of experience ; for as soon as the Indians 
rise to the condition of civilised men, they spontaneously abandon the 
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^uBting-grounds alti^ether. The ChriBtian Indian feela that it is 
better to dnell in the society of Christian men than to tent among 
savages. His home is more secure than in the wilderness, where he 
is exposed to the incursion of hostile tribes and of the wild beasts;. 
It is better for him to inhabit his cottage, and to reap,the more certain 
produce of the field, than to live by the cbaee and by var. He prefers 
to have his children in attendance at school, to enjoy with his family 
the means of gract^ to hear the church-going bell, and the united 
prayer and praise of the sanctuary, tlian to echo the sonnd of the 
war-song, or to dance around the scalps of his fellow-men, or to shed 
blood in the quarrels arising out of the demoralising practice of 
polygamy. These are some of the facts which have been stated, not 
for the first time; and if we may judge from the interest which baa 
been excited in Canada and in England by the correspondence and 
articles which have lately appeared in the Montreal Gwiette, and in 
the Momittff Poat and Dailj/ Newt, the day is not far distant when 
the Government will interfere, and grant a fuller liberty of action to 
tbe work of evangelization. We have to rejoice in the blessing 
which Almighty God has given to the labours of the Missionary ; 
but, as with the opium trade in China, so with the system of trade In 
Bupert's Land, we protest against any compromise of our profession 
9S a Christian nation. The Christian Indians of Bupert's Land are 
crying out to the Christians of England to come over and help them; 
but the 240 shareholders of the Hudson Say Company cannot afibrd 
to take less than 5,00<M. per annum for an investment of lOfiOOL 
Stock ; and therefore a territory exceeding in size that of Europe is to 
be kept as a sporting manor for the supply of furs and skins at an 
exorbitant price to the public, and for the perpetuating of heatheaism 
among a population of 250,000 of some of the finest specimens of the 
human race.' " 



LETTERS ON PAROCHIAL MISSIQNAHY ASSOCIATIONS. 

(No. 5.) 

Finedon, Eigham Ferrere, Deo. 16, 1856. 
SiB, — As a constant auhscribec lo your valuable Missionary 
Journal, may I be allowed to make one or two suggestions on the 
sulyect of ParochisI Associations, on behalf of the Societi/ for the 
Propagation of the Goipel? I have rend with much interest the letters 
■ which have appeared in your journal from time to time, giving the 
testimony of Clergy, who have, like myself, held Quarterly Missionary 
Meetings. As far as my experience goes, 1 can report most favour.^ 
ably of the attendance at such meetings, even in country villages, where 
there is sufficient zeal and interest thrown into the work, and where 
tbere is plenty of information, geographical and historical, as well as that 
of a more directly Missionary character, interspersed throogbout the 
Lecture. That the Leclure should always be tpoken, not read, a, 
I think, a matter universally agreed upon ; that, if possible,, it should 
be held on the evenings of the Lord'a-day, is certainly the result of 
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my own experience ; and that, iritb the hope of impressiiig the minda 
of onr laboaring-classes, we should use abondant itlostration, in the 
way of pictures, diagrams, he, is to to; mind eqaall^ clear. For thia 
purpose I have nearly exhausted one series of the Missionary diagrams 
pablbbed by the " Working Men's Educational Union." But is there 
not a want of some other series of pictorial illustration, which might 
be provided at a cheaper and easier rate ? Could we not obtain large 
coloured prints, illustrative of the varied costumes, habits, &c., of the 
different heathen tribes with which the Society has come in contact? 
And if in this way the country clei^ were enabled to keep Dp a 
r^nlar supply of external appeals, to combine witii those of an intel- 
lectual and spiritnal nature, might there not be a continuance of that 
happy impulse which I sincerely tmst has been given lo the good 
work of the Society during the course of the past year ? Acknow- 
ledging, as I must, the large room for improvement ia this matter, in 
my own extensive and rapidly-increasing population, I can yet state 
with thankfulness, that the sums collected in boxes and at my quarterly 
meetings during the past year, have exceeded those of any former 
one ; and I can only pray that, under the Divine blessing, those mani- 
fold afflictions which have been gathering ronnd our beloved Church, 
and her faithful and devoted pastors in the far West, may be the 
means of awakening a sympathetic chord in the hearts of their 
Christian brethren at home, and may call forth that spirit of lovc^ 
which, as it is the test of brotherhood on earth, will be the bond of an 
undying communion in heaven. — I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

A IfOBTHAlLPTOK8HJR£ ViOAB. 



CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 

Mb. Editob, — I cannot forbear to send you a few words about our 
late' Council at Philadelphia. It has been a very remarkable one, and 
as I had no seat in it, I may be allowed to say^^so. Indeed, the entire 
American people have regarded it with great interest, and seem dis- 
posed to confess that no other religious body in the conntry could 
assemble a Synod so national, or sit so long, with such unvarying 
brotherly-kindness in every word and work. When you reflect that 
the whole country was on the eve of its great quadrennial election, 
that an unprecedented rivalry between Northern and Southern 
interests was straining tiie republic to the very crack of dissolution, 
and that this ecclesiastical assembly was composed in part of Northern 
and Southern laymen, conspicnonsin political life, and wannly attached 
to their very different views on all national subjects, you will be able 
to appreciate in some degree the importance of that spirit of Christian 
unity which triumphed over all, and which has gone far to open the 
wes of many of our conntrymen to the vast difference between a true 
Church of God, and a mere human society of pious men. It was 
regarded as a sign of popular feeling, that Mr. Buchanan, now our 
President elect, and then the leading candidate, came into the Con- 
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Tention as a spectator, and occupied a conspicoona place id the seats 
appropriated to the Diocese to nhicb he belongs. All onr'own people 
aeem impreaaed with a sense of the reality of Grod's presence ia the 
Gonncil, in answer to many prsyers. 

The work done was of importance to ns, and some of it yoa will 
find of general interest. The new canons for the division of Diocese^ 
and for fuU Communion as a qualification of Lay-deputies, may be 
instanced aa proofs of the healthful progress of principle. The com- 
missioa on (]%rti<ian {7ni<jr appointed bythe Bishops isagood sign; and 
also that appointed to confer with the English and Scottish Churches 
on Litut^cal Uniformity. The failure to send a Bishop to Nebraska 
was entirely attributable to reasonable doubts as to the propriety of 
separating that re^on from Bishop Kemper's care at the present time. 
In the Board of Missions a movement was made towards restoring 
onr Misdonary Episcopate in the East ; but, for one, I ttiink we must 
now look to you for that kind of work. Truly yours, 

A. C. C. 



Xttbftbas BnO Notfns. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the DioetK of Rupert't Land at 
hit Triennial TisUaUon, May 29, 1 856. By Datid Aif debsom, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Rupert's Land. London : T. Hatchard. 1856. 
The Winner of SouU : a Jfeui-Tear Ordination SermoTi, preached at 
St. John'i Church, Med River, on Tuesday, January 1, 1856. Lon- 
don: T. Hatchard. 1856. 
Wb have read the pubhcations whose titles we have placed at the 
head of this notice, with much interest, and our respect for the 
Bishop of Rupert's Land is, if possible, much inoreased by them. 
We lay before our readers extracts which will show the state and 
progress of the Church in the Diocese, and which, we are sure, will 
call forth the sympathy of onr readers for the Bishop and his flock. 
The Bishop's plan is to assemble the Clergy on St John the Evan- 
gelist's-day, as from the nature of the climate, the winter afibrds, for 
&e most part, the more favourable opportunity of assembling in any 
number, as the highways are then more accessible, and the brethren 
from a distance can come in at less personal inconvenience and saeri- 
flee. But as the Bishop expected to be absent from the Diocese 
during the winter, he chose for the purpose the anniversaiy of his 
consecration. 

In the earlier part of the Charge there is much that ia important 
to ns alL Our limits, however, compel us to confine onr extracts to 
those passages which concern the Church in the Bishop's own Diocese. 

TB2 PKESSNT POSITION OF THE CHDBCH. 

" We are more eatablished than wa were seven yean *go, Now, by the irord 
used, I do not mean that ve pasMSS tufthing of poirei or aBcendency— an; thing 
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of tlu>( [ioliUctl pte-euineatia which is issodated trith Uie kindred word »t home. 
We have not anj sdvaatages, as &tt establiBbmeiit, over the souls and conacieDcea 
of men. If we are more eetabliehed, it is hj the development of our own intrinuc 
poweri, bj our own personal energy, bj carrying oat as mnch aa possible nulled 
and common system with mutual and happy eo-operation. Wa grow 'by that 
Vbioh every joint aupplioth.' We bare, indeed, advantages, which may asBist and 
aid us in planting oarselvee in any fresh territory, and erecting there the standaid 
of tbe cross. It la a mighty advantage to be connected with that Church of the 
Safbrmation, which gave birtb to Cranmer, and Latimer, and Eidley, — to feel that 
we are descended from those who watered the word sown with their blood. It ii 
a greater ground of confidence, to feel that we are in doctrine and feOowship Unked, 
as closely as may be, with the Church of the Apostles— that we have a part, a place 
and standing in that ' House of Qod, which is the Church of the living Qod, tbe 
pillar and ground of tbe truth.' That House and Cbnrch may, and we r^oice to 
think does, include others ; but, blessed be Qod, we cannot donbt that we an 
within it ourselves. 

Even tbia, however, stands us in little stead in a new land, where every man it 
tried by his own practical worth, by his cBective power. Now, employing snch a 
l«st and criterion, we are more esisblisbed ; and tbe proofs of this are eaally pro- 
duced. There U an eipreesion which I much like, which is a common one in oui 
Church in Amenca, that of an ' organized parish.' ITow of such organized paiishei. 
with tbeir church and parsonage, theii churchwardens, school and ichoolmasler, 
we have five at leaat ; we might almost say, seven. And 1 wish much that both 
the churebwardens or vest)?, and tbe schoolmasters, should feel that they are 
indeed part and portion of the bbric — that they are called to be fellow-workers 
together with as, in carrying oat the Bedeemer's kingdom, and in building up 
and cementing tbe spiritual edifice. With their hearty and zealons co-OTieration 
towards one'ol^ect, the number of those labouring for the Lord in each parish 
would be much augmented, and the clergyman would not stand alone. On this 
Bocount we have summoned on the present ootasion those who are holding these 
offices in five different churches ; and on our return, should Gh>d permit, we would 
endeavour to meet tbem in some way or other periodically, and derelop in a more 
systematic form tbe lay element of our Church. Tbis, however, is only external 
machinery and framework; and, by the word 'established,' I mean more than this 
— that there is the minister attached to hie people, and the flock attached to their 
pastor. You are more bound to your work than yon were a few years ago. As bx 
m human eye reaches, I do not anticipate many changes. A period of relaxation 
yoD may tuce, and such a period I deem very desirable, that in the Church there 
^onld be tbe furlough as in the civil service : yet. you all speak of this as your 
sphere and work ; and even those who leave ns for a time seem only to retom with 
renewed lest. Am I wrong, then, in arguing from these ^mplome, that ire are 
more established 1 

We are, too, much more generally known. How few eould be fi>and many yean 
ago, who tnew anything of Rupert's Land or the Bed River t Paas &om county 
to county, and there was an almost universal ignorance of their very names. But 
now how ditTerent I Our Diocese occapies a Urge portion of the sympathy and 
regard of the Christian public, and tbe links are &st multiplying which connect 
ns with the Cburcb of our forefathers. As the mysterioes electric fluid has opened 
communication with the remotest parts, and made it as rapid as thought, so, surely, 
there is a more extended Christian sympathy diSiised by Qod throughout tus 
Church than in former times. 1 feel this when 1 open each year letters of deep 
aflection from those whom 1 have never seen in tbe flesh, and when 1 gaze upon 
their kind gifts and presents for the needy brethren of tbe body of Christ. 1 feel 
it a delightful bond of union to my own College, that the Advent Ofl'drtoi? should 
each year be devoted to this Diocese. I feel it when I think of two beloved trienda, 
appointed since we last met to tbe Bishoprics of Sydney and Mauritius. I feel, aa 
\ cast my eye from tbe distant West to those islands of the South and China, that 
there is a union of bearte which mocks at distanoe, and binds together the widely 
separate. Now this sympathy and intercommunion of spirit are from the Lord. 
They increaee with the increased bcilitj of communieauon, — with the bringing 
together of the ends of the eerth, which wa witness in this age, — with the breaking 
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ap of tlie lingdouu of Uiis world, and the foaion of tlie ipiritnol kingdom throngh- 
ont tiie vhole 

With these more fBTocrable indications, the work, however, may b« u wearing. 
Id Home csaea more bo than before. 

In tlie Settlement, tbe generation of those who oms out in earlier times will 
Boon have paBaed away, and there will remun thoge horn in tlie land, and educated 
In ita aBBOciatioUB. Now there are few who will affirm that such are fully equal to 
their parents ; there is found in eTeir colony a slight depreciation in the next 
generation. An edaealion they may obtain equal, in some caaea mperior, to tliat 
of their parents ; but there is not U>e same steady indostiy, the same veraatlU^ 
and power of meeting difficnltiea. They are thns a heavier borden to the miniater 
of God ; they require more aasistanoe, more counsel and direolioa." — Pp. 20 — 21. 
UISSIONAJtY STATIOKS. 

" And in the case of the Uisaionary station, wliether pnrely or partially ancb, 
the addition of fresh belieTera, or, ecen short of tbii, of fi^ inqniivra, entails, aa 
you know, a burden of no little weight. It is not the individual alone ; ther« ii 
the ramily. If a profession of faith is to be made, there must be the clothing—if 
the mean! of grace are to be attended, there most he ilie honse — for tbe first year . 
or two there muat be the food. Again and agun have we felt, as all have done, 
and more especially those who, at an infant station, experience the burden &om 
morning to evening, from one day to another, that the passage of Scripture moet 
capable of applicatioii would be the words of Jethro to Mows, — ' Thou wilt (ar«lj 
wear away, both tbuu, and tJiiB people that ia with thee : for this thing ia too 
heavy for thee.' Again and again have we felt, in looking on the poor Indian 
coming with expectationa, which the wealth of the richest mines could not meet, 
the naturalness of the worda of Moses, ainful though the spirit waa in which they 
were spoken at tbe moment. — ' Have I conceived all this peoplel have I begotten 
them, that thou shouldeet say unto me, Carry them in thy bosom, as a nursing 
father beareth the sucking childT' This, yoo can bear testimony, ia no ideal 
pictnt« i the worda of the Spirit, in reference to the Israelites, have their very 
counterpart in the poor Indiuis : our task with them is, indeed, to cany them aa 
in our bosom, to bear them aa a nursing father doth hia children. They regnire 
to be taught to think, to look beyond the present hour; they have to be gmded 
hy the hand in each step, as they emerge from a state of nature and barbarism, into 
the very loweat rudiments of civilization. 

In this lengthened efiort, after the Indian haa crossed the boundary line, and 
said in aobatanoe, I will be as jou are, ' Thy people ahall be my people, and thy 
God my God,' we have few to aid and assist ua. It i* this poverty which wears ua 
down. Those who have acquired an independence in the land, for the most part, 
leave it, and tbe minister of God is left to struggle on with an augmented family, 
and yet with diminiahed resources. There is not the energy of other colonies ; 
much of the life-blood is withdrawn; many of the young, the bone and sinew of 
the land, leave it, and go to try Oieir fortunes abroad. Yet, for the sake of the 
aouls of the remnant, and the souls of tbe poor heaUien, the minister continues to 
labour on. How difBcnlt often, and how increaaiogly difficult may this become, 
with prices raiaed, and the articles of life more highly taxed I 

Difficulties must not, however, lead us to loae aighl of the work before us. Thera 
remsineth yet very much land to be poasessed. It ia well to endeavour to perfoim 
the work that ia done efficiently, and not, by enlarging the area, to do all in a more 
slovenly and perfunctory spirit. Yet Uie thooght of those beyond — of those who 
may be sighing as they think, ' No man careth for my soul ' — muat often snggeat 
Itaelf to our mind. And it is more particularly forced opon our attention at the 

firesent time by the large nnmber of Plain Indians who are encamped in out 
mmediate neighbourhood, and who (with whatever other motive they may liave 
come hither] have expressed their deaire to have a minister of God sent among 
them, and the means of civilization placed within their reach. 

Kow, in connexion with thla remoter field of labour, it ia obrions that we can 
scarcely hope to carry it on in tbe same method as our present stations. The 
outlay wonld bo too large ; the transport of property and Bnbataoce too laborioua. 
Might we not, however, extend effort in some directions, if more of an industrial 
chuacter were stamped on the undertaking — if It were fDlly nnderBtood that, in 
SO. CXT. D 
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return (or the priceless blesangi imparted to the convert, ire ahonld in eretj cue 
expect some eqniialent in the shape of laboar 1 I notice that at the foot of tha 
Himalsja Mouot^na there arewliBt are l«imeil Industrial Schoo! masters, end that 
in their handa the Mission becomes almost self-eupporting. This were an idle 
dream for some time in this couotcj, but in endearooring to caiTf oar Mission! 
towArda the Roclcf Moantains, or towards the Arctic Sea, might we not do irell 
to make some return of labour an ondentood condition of membership ! 

Besides, it is sufficientl; manifest, that ne cannot eipect to multiply European 
labonreiB, nor can we hope to obtain for manj others salaries of large amount. 
Thii, tlien, would lead to the question. Can no other method be adopted for can;- 
ing to the benjghled Indians tbe truth of God) Now, bj one of your own number 
tbo sQgeeation bas been offered, whether something of Colportage might not 
profitab^ be adopted ; whether an Indian who has received (he truth in the Iotb 
of It, might not be sent forwud to communicate to his eauntrfmen the Word 
whidi he has foand precions to his own sod. The suggeetion seems to as worthy 
of ctmsideralion ; and now that the Colporteur might take with him \Biige portiona 
of the Word, the Pnjer-Book, and aome simple tracta, both in the Boinan and 
SyllMuc characten, the way seema more open in the providence of God. Few, it 
ia true, are fitted for auch a task and errand ; but your own minds can saggeat ooe 
or two, who, had they been free and disengaged, wodd hftve been invaluable aod 
tmBtworthy.*— Pp. 34—29. 

mssioNABT Dinr or the chtibch. 

" And, vbHe thus dealing in suggesUous and throwing ont hints, m^ ire not 
ask, whether the time luui not yet arrived for undertaking ourBelves sometUns of 
the work 1 Our Missionary field now covers a wide sar&ce, from the East Hun 
to the Encliah Ttiver, yet small compared to what lies beyond. We cannot expect 
that the liberality of others can aid ua in any &rther extension of the work. 
Ought we not to arise ourselves and poaseaa the laud 1 Are we not sufficient for it 
as regards means, and numbers, and inBuence, if only the Spirit of the Lord should 
breathe upon us) It may be, perhaps, that the flame of piety boms scarcely so 
brightly as in the earlier days of the Uission — that a measure of worldlinesa may 
have crept in. Now whai more likely to cownteract this, and to draw dovm &e 
Munng ofQod on our own tovla, than to arim to a cotKemfor the tovla of otiera t 
Should we live, then, to return among you, it would be our earnest deure to 
inaugnrate a new period, by becoming ourselves a Missionary Church for tians- 
mittingthe light onwards; that we should have a Migsioaary of our own, auuMrted 
by ourselves, to labour in a spot where the foot of the mesaeuger of peace has not 
yet trodden. 

Thus to throw oat branches liom itself would be the mark of a fruitful vine. It 
would indicate life and healthy action. It wonid connect us with that life and ez- 
panaion which are conspicuous in eteij portion of the Church at this moment. . . . 

We would contemplate, then, a more aggreseive Inroad on heathenism, in a more 
direct form, should life be spared. In this, perhaps, we could all bear a part : for 
there are some near ns, intermingled with us, aa well as beyond the limits yet 
visited. To these we might encJeavonr onco more to commend the Gospel, and 
entrest them in Christ's stead, ' Be ye reconciled to God.' We can all gain much 
from past eiperience ; and a fresh eSort, from the knowledge thus acquired, might 
cany with it the Divine blessing." — Pp. 29 — SI. 

We should be glad, if our space wonid allow us, to extract all that the 
Bishop says coacerning the qualifications required in the Miseionaiy, 
but we must refer our readers to the Charge itself. 

5Tie following ia the Bishop's summarj' of his own work: — 

" In ordinationa, four Earopean labouren have been added to our little band ; 
and it is a satisfaction to me to leave all In priert's orders before my temporary depac- 
tnre. Of consecrations, we have had but one church — one wbieh, in effect and finish, 
would form a good model for an; future structure.' At Moose and at St. Andrew's 
I have consecrated burial-gronnds ; and that around St. Jamea'a Church will b« 

' St. James's Church, Assiniboine : to it the Society for Promoting Chrittian 
Knowledge contributed 200J., the remaining ontliQ' being made up b; volnntAi; 
subscriptions. 
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readj before I go. Tbis will le»Te in tbe conntr? five chDTehea and flre bnilkl- 

Cu&ds coQSeerated. Chnrcbes are eomplstod, but Dot jei ixaaocxvtei, it the 
ian cettlemeut and at La Frnirie. An enlargemeDt of the prerious building 
baring beea found neceasaiy at Uoow, a oeir cburcb will iuitead be erected there ; 
and at York, but for the want of labourers on tbe spot, a cborch iroDld bare been 
in progieeg during the present enmmer.i 

We are engaged in our thiid eeriei of confirmation!, and tba; prooBed bopefiilljr. 
On e«cb occaaion Iresh spots are added. In our firat series I confirmed at aeren 
different places ; in the second at t«n ; during the third, should I Uva to complete 
it, the rite troutd be administer^ at seven placefi before m; departure, and at 



B after my return. My fbar was, thai the nnmben ironld neeeMirilj 
onsidcrably &om its reenrrence after an internal of only tbiee Teanj 
bat (be number of those presented on the Bed Bitet and Asslniboine has uteadj 



exceeded those on the previoiu oi . 

We are still, beyond all doubt, tbe chief organ of edocation in the laud. On 
the two rivers alone, or,'as it might be said, witliin the extended bonndailee of 
this colon;, we have tnelve schools ; at the outritations, ai many more. The 
infloeuee of these fonr«nd-twenty sehoola cannot be small. .... 

At St. John's, a Board of Trustees baa been establiehed, who will act as gnardiani 
of the property connected with the Collegiate School, and keepers of the Diocesan. 
Library. The latter nov numbers more than ooe tbouaand volumes,— a number 
nuall in itself, bat eoasideiable when tbe difSculty of inland carriage li t«ken 
into account. They now tiear tbe stamp, device, and motto of St. John's (Allege. 
And yet I feel Uiat the very name of College may at times perplex and bewilder, 
from the scanty number which we can assemble in the land, and the tittle claim 
that we can make to anything approaching to college life. But, aa I think 
of and ose the word, 1 revert to bjgone years, and the meaning of the teim in 
early timea. In this sense would I employ it, as embracing not the pupila and 
scholan alone, but the Bishop and Clergy also, forming a UiEsionary College in 
a dark land, I would regard each clergyman as a member of that college, and it 
thus becomes a centre, nniting as all. In this light it is no longer a vision or an 
ideal thing, but a living and substantive reality. The Library would be the ^loot 
of ita existence which speaks lo tbe eye and mind of all, comprising within itaelf 
the collected wisdom of ages for the use of the present and eveiy fliture generation 
in this land. 

At Boose it was a pleaeaie (o ma lo prepare a Pasteral Address to those lodiani 
whom I WM unable to meet It was Iraiudaled and printed off in a very short 
■pace of time, atier which it was aigned by mTself and circnlaled through tlw 
country. I hope lo be able to continue this practice yearly, or eich alternate year, 
and BO to apeak to those whom 1 cannot see in person. I was delighted to find the 
amount of food which was being supplied in that quarter for the Indian mind, and 
tlie eagemcBs with which tbey asked for a new booh. The ' Catechism ol Bible 
and Ooepel History' has proved most useM for them, and but for the tack of 
paper at the time, many other nseful books would Iiave been in circulation last 
summer. It was pleasing to find, on my return, two additional Oospels and a 
short Catechism in onr own daracler, and to know tliat the pernaal of these would 
Dceapy the Indian of tbe Saskatchewan Cor many a long hoar during the winter. 
And a few Sandays ago, while officiating at SL Andrew's, my eye fell with delight 
on Uie Indian Qospels and Prayer-Book, lying side by side in the reading-desk 
with the Bible and Prayer-Book in one own tongue. To these we hope msy soon 
be added some simple elementary compilations, aod a dictionary of tbe Cree lan- 
guage. The latter will, we doubt not, be undertaken, on our application, by the 
Society for Promoting Chritluat SHouUdge, who so kindly and promptly carried 
out Archdeaoon Himter's translation at the Prayer-Book, with eome hymna an- 
nexed to it for public worship. FortbeGoniels we baveto IhaokOie Bible Soeietj/; 
for the printing press at M oosc, and the ftiunt of Syllabic type, the Church Hit- 
tionary 8odeti/."~Fp. 43 — »B. 

The Bishop is now in England. Among other rea§ODS which he 
bad in coming home for a time, he wished lo solicit contributions for 
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three special oltjects : (1) The erection of a modest and unpretending 
CathedraL (3) The enlargement of the Missionary field. (3) The 
carrying out of educational effort. We wish him good aucoesa. 

The Sermon whose title we have placed at the head of this notice 
ia a very beautiful and a very solemn discourse. We should be glad 
if our apace would allow us to transfer to it the concluding passages, in 
which the Bishop addresses those about to be ordained, and speaks of 
the loases they had experienced in the Dioceae. In another part of this 
Number will be found a long extract from an American paper, refer- 
ring to the land in which the Bishop'a lot is cast. 

The true Strength and Mission of the Church. A Sermon preached at 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, at the Consecration of the Bight Rev. 
Archibald Campbell Tait, D.C.L-, Bishop of London, and the Bight 
Rev. Henry Cotterill, D.D., Bishop of Crrahamstown, on Sunday, 
November 23, 1856. By G. E. L. Cotton, M.A, Master of Marl- 
borough School, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
. Liondon: Rivingtons. Mariborougfa: Lucy. 1856. 
AxTHOuOH this Sermon waa preached on an occasion when a Colonial 
Bishop was consecrated, there is very little reference in it to the 
Colonial Church, and to Missionary work ; and therefore it does not call 
for a lengthened notice in tbe Colonial Church Chronicle, and Missionary 
Journal. It ia written in a good spirit; but we confess that it appears 
to us that the preacher takes a far too limited and a very insufficient 
Tiewof the unity apoken of in his text (John xvii. 20,21). Where he 
speaks, in page 20, of what has been already done in London towards 
enabling the ministrations of the Church to overtake the enormous 
population, we miss what we think we ought to have found, — some 
recognition of the great services of the late Bishop of Loudon, to 
whom BO much of the progress which has been already made is due, — 
a tribute which the present Bishop has already paid on more than one 
a to the labours of his predecessor. 



The JTew Testament in Greek. Part L Tke Four Gospels, haa just 
been published, with Notes, by the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth. This 
volume has a very interesting and valuable preface, written in the 
spirit which an expositor of Holy Scripture should possess. Dr. 
Wordsworth gives us, in the Notes, the results of his profound and 
extensive learning. We trust that this book will be of very great 
service to the Church. 

We are always thankful to record the progress of the Associaiion 
for making hiown on tke Continent the principles of the Unglish Church, 
It has just published a translation of Bishop Cosin's work on the 
Doctrine, &c., of the English Church into modem Greek. (J. H. and 
J. Parker.) The same work has already been published in Latin. 
Italian, and Spanish, and as we leai-n from the last Report of the 
Association, it is now in course of printing in French and German. The 
great importance of making known the real principles of the English 
Church to the Greek Church has very materially increased by reason 
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of the long occupation of Turkey by the English troops. Hitherto 
the Oriental Christiana have had no opportunity of knowing anyttiing 
about the Church of England ( they have generally confounded it 
with the numerous sects of Protestants which coraprise the American 
Mission in Turkey, where they saw a union without unitt/, a commu- 
nion without a Common Prayer or a Sacramental sj/tlem, Patton 
without Holy Orden. 

We believe that since the occupation of Turkey by oar troops, by 
means of the number of Chaplains who attended them, a far better 
underEtanding has prevfuled. We have heard of one Chaplain who 
always took with him the Book of Common Prayer translated into 
Greek and Armenian, whenever he visited ecclesiastics of those com- 
munities ; these books were thankfully received, and copies are now 
in the possession of both the Greek and Annenian Patriarchs in 
Constantinople. We are informed too, that a very high appreciation 
of the English Church was produced by the constant sight of the 
Chaplains and Lady-nuraea labouring among the soldiers. To keep 
Dp this feeling and to extend it, is an object worthy the best efforts of 
the Association. 

The following extract from the Report will show that the Aasocia- 
tion is not idle : — 

" The /oUoimng pvilicationa are in eount qf printing ; — 
1, 2. Cosin'B Work, in French and in Oermui. 

5. HaEBiugberd'B Higtoiy of the Beformalion, in French. 

i. Sacred Hymns and ahoit Poems, by English and American Church- 
men, in Italian. - 

6. The Principlea of the English RefonnaUoo, b; the Bishops of Oxford, 

Fredericton, and others. Id French. 
The Jbllovnng are tran4laled, or in rmixte of preparation : — 
e. Tbe Doctrine of the Holy Eucbsriit, in French, b; Hooker, Tajlor, 
Bnmhall, and othen. 

7. 8. Coein'B Work, la Swedish and in Portugneae. 
9. EitracU from the Frayer-Book, in Italian. 

10. Eitracta fhim tbe Prchce to the Prayer-Book and Canons, in French. 
11, 12. Papal Sapremacf tested b; Antiquity, in Oerman and in Portuguese." 



Messrs. J. H. & J. Parker have Just published No. 8 in their 
Catechetical Series, consisting of Calecketical Leuont on the Order for 
Morning and Evening Prater, and th« Liiany. We think it likely 
to be Tery useful. The author, the Rev. T, Williams, the excellent 
Vice-Principal of St, Mark's College, states in his preface that the 
book "contains notes of lectures, as delivered to students of the first 
year, in the course of instruction required by the Government cer- 
tificate e ' ' " 
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8DUUART. 

Tee Guardian infonns us, that one of the most devoted Clei^ymeti in 
the Diocese of Oxford has given up all ties and is going out to New- 
vovKDLASD. May the blessing of G^od go with him and abide with him I 
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We learn from the American Puhlidieri Circular and Literary 
GaiefU, " that the * Book of Mormon ' has been translated into the 
Hawaiian language, and a lai^e edition printed." 

A correapondent of the Guardian writes, that in New ZKALauD "a 
strong agitation has heeu commenced, having for its object the erection 
of Nelson and Wellington into a separate Diocese ; the latter province 
is very urgent in the matter, whilst the former is exhibiting a touchi- 
ness nnworthy of the occasion, and is rather disposed to hang back 
for the present." 

The following Memorial has been presented to the Standing 
Committee of the Society for Ike Propagation of ike Gotpel: — " We, 
the audersigned, residing at present in Simla, having heard that 
it is the intention of the Soddy for the Propoffotion of the Gospel 
to urge the immediate increase of the Episcopate in India, beg to 
State our conviction of the necessity and importance of the measure, 
and toexpressoureamestdesirethat it maybe forthwith accomplished, 
espectetly with reference to the North-west Provinces and the Punjab, 
and we request the favour of your Committee making known onr 
representation in the proper quarters." We understand that similar 
petitions, with several hundred signatures, have been sent up from 
all parts of India. 

We are glad to learn, from the Times, that "an order has been 
promulgated by the Magistrate of Poena, under instructions from 
the Government, prohibiting hook-swinging and other barbarous 
practices." 

SociETT FOR Phomotihq Chbibtian Khowxedqe. — Dec. 2, 1856. — 
Archdeacon Sinclair in the Chair. — A letter was read from the Bishop 
of Rupert's Land, requesting assialance in building a CathedraL The 
Bishop said, " All that I can attempt would be a modest and unpre- 
tending Cathedral, the length not to exceed 100 feet, of which 20 
feet will form a chancd ; a little decoration will be thrown into the 
wood-work. Having no builder on the spot, I must take out a con- 
tractor or architect with me, which will of course add to the outlay. 
Such being the difficulties with which I must struggle, I would com- 
mend the work to the sympathies of the Committee, and leave it con' 
fidently in their hands." A grant of 5001. for this object is to be 
proposed at the meeting in Junuary. A letter, dated Assiniboine, 
July 30, was read, from the Hev. James Tajler, the minister, and 
from the four churchwardens of St. James's Church, Assiniboine, 
Rupert's Land, thanking the Society for the services rendered by the 
Society to the Church which had been that day consecrated. The 
Bishop brought a manuscript of the Cree Prayer-Book in the Syllabic 
character, which had been referred to the Foreign Translation Com- 
mittee for publication. In compliance with a request from the Bishop 
of Adelaide, it was agreed to empower the Bishop to appropriate 
towMds the Chun* of St. Luke the sum of 2501. out of 1,00W. voted 
for the Cathedral A letter was read from the Rev. G. H. Nobbs, 
nnnonncing the arrival of the Pitcairn Islanders at Noriblk Island. 
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The following letter was read from a Clergjmsn, who was spolien 
of at a meeting some months ago by the Rev. H. F. Wright, as having 
been struck hy a bullet from a Russian rifleman before Sebastopol,. 
and wboae life was saved by means of one of the Society's Prajer- 
Books, which he had in his breast pocket: — " I am the person of 
whom the Rev. H. F. Wright spoke, as being hit by a Mini4 bait 
when in the advanced left attack in company with a friend. In 
moving from some fascines where the fire was very rapid, to some 
others about forty yards from them, it was necessary to expose our- 
selves to danger, and we found ourselves in the midst of bullets. 
I fell, and from the pain I suffered supposed I was mortally wounded { 
but owing to the Society's small limp Prayer-Book, which was in the 
breast pocket of my coat, and which I always carried, my life vss 
saved. The ball pierced about halfway through the Wves, and 
there remained. My side was bruised; and, indeed, you nuy form 
an idea of the violence of tbe concussion, when I state that, though 
tbe book was pierced in the side, the back of it was Bmastied to pieces." 

The Key. H. Bailey, Warden of St. Augustine's College, Can- 
terbury, has written to the Society, saying, " One of your {Society for 
Promoting Chritiian Knowledge) exhibitions is vacant. Could you 
mention the subject at a monthly meeting, and so pave tiie way 
towards making an appointment. Calls upon us for men are mora 
and more urgent." 

SOdBTT FOB THE PROPAGATION OF THE GoSPEL. — DtC. 19, 1856. 

—The Rev. J. E. Kempe, Rector of St. James's, in the Chair.— Tho 
Secretary read the reply of.Bishop Blomfieid to the address which 
was voted at the meeting in Movember. The Rev. F. Poynder, in 
relation to the motion of which he had given notice, spoke of the 
want of a Bishop for Agra, and another for the Punjab, and of th« 
necessity of a greater nnmber of chaplMus. As it was stated that 
the Committee was preparing memorials on the subject of an incieaae 
in the Indian Episcopate, Mr. Poynder withdrew his motion. A 
letter was read from the Rev. H. H. Wyatt, in reply to the resolution 
voted in November, A letter was read from the Bishop of Labuan. 
Leave of absence was granted to the Rev. W. Chambers, on account 
of the failure of hia health. 

An evening meeting of the members of the Society was held at 
No. 79, Pall Mail, on Thursday, December 18th, which was very 
numerously attended. The Bishop of London was present, and 
addressed the meeting. 

St, Adgcstine's College, CANTBRBURr. — The following Plan 
has been drawn np, and has received the approval of the Primate. 
It is hoped that the Clergy Orphan School, now established at Can- 
terbury, will thus yield a 8iq)ply of Missionariiss to the Church. The 
support now given by the charity terminates when the orphans have 
completed their sixteenth year : — 

'•' 1. It is proposed to raise a Fund, by means of Annual Subscrip- 
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tions and Donations, collected within the county of Kent, for the 
lUfuntenance of two or more boys at the Clergy Orphan School, from 
the end of the sixteenth to the nineteenth year of their age ; the 
expense of each boy's maintenance (ind education being calculated at 
Z5l. per annum. 

2. The boys to be chosen from the boys of the Clei^y Orphan 
School (after special Examination, if needful) by the Head Master 
of the School, and the authoriiies of St. Augustine's, with consent of 
the parents or friends, under sanction of the Corporation of the School. 

3. The boys to be a part of the Upper Form of the School, to 
assist, if required, in the tuition of the Junior Forms, and in all 
respects to be under the general discipline of the School. 

4. The characters and attainments of the boys to be from time to 
time, during the probationary period, tested by the Authorities of St. 
Augustine's College, with a special view to their probable fitness for 
becoming Missionary Students in that College. 

5. The boys not to be pledged, while at the School, to follow 
a Missionary life ; but on leaving School, if willing, and approved by 
the College, to be elected (1) to the * Clergy Orphan Scholarship,' or 
(2) eaterit parihiti by preference to any vacant Exhibitions, and par- 
ticularly to such as may hereafter be founded for natives or in- 
habitants of the county of Kent." 



Newfogrdland. — (Extract from a Letter of the Bishop to the 
Warden of St. Augustine's College.) — " Tou will not be displeased, 
I hope, to hear that St. Augustine's is coming to my aid, in the 
person of Mr. Pearson. 

I applied to him on the death of the Archdeacon to take the place 
of Curate, under or next to the Incurabeut of the Cathedral Church. 
He then declined on account of the difficulties imder which his Bishop 
was lal)ouring ; but encouraged me to apply again should a like 
vacancy shortly occur, 

Alas ! it has come — very quickly ; but it is no small relief to ray 
mind, that a person who has had the advantage of being trained at 
St Augustine's and under your eye, and who has earned a high name 
in Kova Scotia, will give me his faithful and efficient services." 

Capetown. — Extracts of Letter from the Bishop of Capetown, dated 
October 21, 1856. — "I have just returned from Kaffraria. "We are in 
some anxiety there about war ; not that our Kafirs want it, but the Boers 
of the Dutch Eepublio, by their aggressions upon the great Chief, 
Mosheth, are likely to involve us in it, by driving all the black men to 
combine against all the white. 

Sir George Grey'a plans, as far as they have gone, are answering 
very well : he is quite knocked up with over-work and anxiety. 

The work of the Church in this land is growing on all sides. My 
Mission-work amongst the Hottentots requires more labourers and 
larger funds than I can hope to secure. I have only this day, I hope, 
settled for the purchase of a farm to found another Institution." 
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HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 
The Btadents of ladian philosophy are greatly indehted to the 
author of a very valuable book recently published, entitled 
" A Dialogue of the Knowledge of the Supreme Lord," ' which 
is represented to have been prompted by the prize offered to the 
University of Cambridge, by J, Muir, Esq., D.C.L., and aided 
by his suggestions. Though the work has been published 
anonymously, it is evident, from its being dated at Lampeter 
and from a note referring to " Rational Godliness," that it is 
the production of the Rev. Rowland Williams, B.D., of tjampeter 
College. 

This work will be read with deep interest by all who take 
delight in studying the history of human thought, and the 
analogies and philosophy of religion, but it will be especially 
interesting to two classes of persons, — the European teachers of 
Christianity to the Hindds, and the more intelligent, thoughtful 
portion of the educated. Anglicised youth of India. 

The majority of Indian missionaries make no pretensions to 
be intimately acquainted with Hindu philosophy ; and though 
they would be thankful to be enabled, without an undue 
expenditure of time, to understand what it teaches, and how it 
may best be met, they would probably refuse to concur in any 
very high estimate of the importance of the study. 

It is not unnatural that this should he their ^liog, for the 
vast majority of the Hindils themselves know little or nothing 

' Ptiramimara-jnjfihta'Sdshiht ; A Dialogue of the Ki»wledge ot the Sopreme 
Lord, ia whicti ^re compared the cUima of Chriatiuiit; and HindiiiuD, and Tarioiu 
QuestiaiiB of Indian Rel%ion and U(«ratQTcfairlTdiBcuBBed. Pp. S3S. Ounbridge; 
SeighUn, Bell, wd Co. Loudon : Bell and Dtidj. 
NO. CXVI. I! 
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of philosophy. The lower classes, comprising the agricultural 
labourers, coolies, &c, who form the majority of the popula- 
tion, content themselves with walking in the beaten track 
of superstitious observances, with a preference for whatever is 
most fanatical. The middle classes — viz. the farmers, shop- 
keepers, manufacturers, and Government officials, who constitute 
the best-informed portion of the community — are well acquainted 
with the mythology and ceremonial of their religion, but have, 
generally, little or no acquaintance with any of the religious 
philosophies, with the exception of a few of their technical 
terms, and a few of those popular similitudes by means of which 
their doctrines are both explained and taught. The higher 
classes, or those who would be called by that term in Europe, 
viz. the zemindars, the native princes and their courts, and the 
wealthier gentry, are so often sunk ia indolence and vice, or 
absorbed in the pursuit of pleasure, that ignorance, not only of 
philosophy, but of almost everything that is useful, may be said 
to he their normal condition. 

The cultured, literary portion of the Hiudd community 
belong to the middle classes by socini position, though they are 
generally members of what are called the higher castes ; and it 
is amongst them that whatever philosophical knowledge survives 
in India is found. Even amongst them, however, we shall be 
much disappointed if we expect to discover many philosophers, 
and equally so if we expect to find students of an abstruse, 
unpractical science very iniluential in the community. The 
cultured portion of Hindfi society may be divided into three 
classes. First, there are those who have studied in the great 
English school and colleges established by the Grovernmeut, or 
by Missionary societies, in the principal Indian cities. Many 
persons of this class are well acquainted with English laws and 
literature, with mathematics and political economy, with Locke 
and Bacon; but with few exceptions they are profoundly ig- 
norant, not only of the philosophies of their own country, 
but of the Sanscrit and the "high" vernacular dialects, in 
which all the science, and nearly all the literature, of the country 
»re contained. 

It is through the medium of English alone that the members 
of this class can be reached; and they can be reached so 
effectually in that way, that, in so far as they are concerned, the 
study of Hindu philosophy, though deeply interesting in itself, 
and indirectly fitted to be useful, can scarcely claim to be 
regarded as a necessity. 

The second class of Hindu literati comprises the Fandits and 
Milnshis, or teachers of languages and professional gram- 
inanans. Generally in India, except ia so far as English 
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- edacatioD has extended, vhicli U a very sbort vay as jet, the 
study of grammar (in Northern India Sanscrit grammar, in 
Southern India the grammar of the High Tamil, High Telugu, 
&c.) has svallowed up every other study. It is the only branch 
of purely Hindu learning which continues to be directly remu- 
nerative; and it must be admitted that the grammatical know- 
ledge of the Hindus is yery great. Comparative grammar is 
unknown amongst them, hut their knowledge of the grammar 
of each of their own tongues, considered by itself, and of the 
letter of their own literature, very greatly surpasses the know- 
ledge that English teachers of grammar have of English, and 
can only be compared to a Poison's knowledge of Greek. 

The members of this class have generally a clearer notioa of 
one or another of the philosophies of their country than the 
farmers or the merchants, but they are rarely found to have 
applied themselves closely to the study of philosophy. It is 
not their department: they are bound to be prodigiously 
learned in the words and syllables of books, but it is not 
their business to be better acquainted than other people with 
the subjects of the books. Hence, it is only in the event of 
their being zealous controversialists, or religious devotees, that 
they devote so much attention to philosophy, that is, to the 
esoteric doctrine of their religion, as really to master its 
difficulties. 

The study of Hindii metaphysics prevails chiefly amongst the 
third class of learned Hindus, the gurus, or religious teachers 
of the community. 

The members of this class may or may not be Briihmans, and 
in some parts of India the most influential gvna are Sudras. 
Every Brdhman is a sacred person, every Brahman knows more 
or less of Sanscrit, and every Brahman is capable of performing 
religious rites; but the majority of Brtihmans are content to 
live in a private capacity, more like country gentlemen than 
priests, and it would be a great mistake to conclude that they 
are generally well read in philosophy. A certain proportion of 
the Brihmans, generally the very poorest, become priests in the 
temples ; and another portion, a much smaller but a much more 
respectable portion, devote themselves to the study of Vedio 
literature, including, in some instances, the philosophical 
systems. In some parts of India they are outstripped even in 
this department of what may be regarded as their professional 
duty, by Siidra gurus of distinction and abbots, or chiefs of 
mathas, such as those who are venerated under the name of 
tamimrdau in Southern India. The members of this class are 
doubtless deeply read in the philosophy of their system, and the 
Missionary who would enter into the lists with them shonld, 
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doubtless, be equally well versed in pbiloaophf ; bat there la 
no class of the community whom the MissioDary will fiud ib 
so difficult to reach. They are entrenched behind a fortress of 
ecclesiastical pride, caste excluaiveness, contempt of foreigners, 
and slavery to the authority of the ancients: in addition to 
which they are generally impressed with the belief that they are 
manifestations of the Divinity ; and in consequence it is almost 
as difficult for the Missionary, a foreigner, and therefore a low 
caste man (we will not say to bring Christian inflaences to bear 
upon their minds, but even) , to gain access to them, as it would 
be to gain access to the Grand Lama. Besides all this, there is 
no class of the community so utterly ignorant of history, and of 
what is going forward in the world, as they are : the greater 
their spirituid pretensions, the more carefully they exclude 
themselves from intercourse with society. It will also be found, 
on entering into conversation with them, that though they may 
understand the philosophy which is professed by the sect to 
which they belong, they cannot argue about it with any intel- 
ligence;' for they sre ignorant of all other philosophies, and 
unable to explain the technical terms and peculiar tenets of 
their system by the use of synonyms. 

It is not unnatural, therefore, for the Indiau Missionary to he 
willing to ignore so hopeless a class, and to devote his time, and 
thoughts, and energies, to classes whom he finds it possible both 
to reach and to influeacc. 

. Besides, the philosophical class of which we have been 
speaking, though regarded with great veneration, are far &om 
being the most influential class in the community. In matters 
of ceremonial, in consecrations and purificiations, in the deter- 
mination of what is orthodox Hinduism, their sacredness of 
character gives them great weight; hut out of their own depart- 
ment their opinion goes for nothing. The most influential 
classes in reaUty are those which can be reached with a very slight 
acquaintance with philosophy, viz. the members of wealthy 
secular families j and in the large towns, at least, the best way 
of reaching such classes is unquestionably by means of English 
education. Up to this time, with a few rare exceptions, which 
may almost be considered as accidental, the only persons belong- 
ing to the higher and more infiuential classes of the Hindus, 
who have become converts to Christianity, have been converted, 
directly or indirectly, by means of English schools. The 
English Bible has become an element of power amongst the 
educated higher classes of India ; and in dealing with those 
classes it is not necessary for the Missionary to controvert and 
uproot Hindu philosophy ; it is only necessary that he should 
teach the Truth, and endeavour to bring the minds of his pupils 
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tinder tbe influence of tbe Trnth, and in doing so he occupies 
the important vantage-ground of the nse of his own tongue. 
In like manner, the MiBsionary who labours in the interior of 
the country, and in the vemaenlar languages, finds that he 
can reach the masses of the people very eSectually without 
knowing much of philosophy. He teaches the truths of the 
Gospel to all who wilt listen to him, educates the young, goes 
about doing good, promotes the social welfare of the people 
among whom he lives, and endeavours to illustrate, by bis 
manner of life, the tendencies of tbe religion he teaches; and, 
in doing this, he is content to find most of the purposes he has 
in view gradually becoming accomplished facts, without any 
serious hindrance from philosophy, and without any wd from 
philosophy ; — indeed, he is often glad to forget that Hindu 
philosophy exists, for he regards it as still more pernicious than 
the religion with which it ia intertwined. 

It is not without reason that the Missionary regards Hiodik 
philosophy in this light; for though the various systems differ 
from one another in many essential particulars, yet they all 
flubstantially agree in this, that they reduce God's moral govern- 
ment to a nullity, deny human responsibility, and expressly, or 
by necessary inference, discourage works of virtue. 

The Y^dintic philosophy, which is the most subtle and 
specipus, as veil as the most popular of them all, goes beyond 
the rest in divorcing religion, or reverence for the Supreme 
Being, from tbe duties of life, and drying up the fountain of 
human sympathies j for its cardinal doctrines are that the uni- 
■verse has no real existence — it is simply God's thought mani- 
festing itself, and that good and evil are merely different modes 
or conditions of Divine manifestation. 

Notwithstanding all that has been mentioned, and though it 
is natural that the Missionaries should feel and act in this matter 
as they have generally done, it is certain, for various reasons, 
that a Missionary must find a knowledge of Hindd philosophy 
a highly useful acquisition. The Missionary ought to under- 
stand, not only the religious usages of the people, but the prin- 
ciples which influence their conduct, and out of which their 
tone of mind has been developed. The philosophy of tbe 
Hindds is not extraneous to theii- religion, as that of Europe is, 
butis the very marrowand kernel of it — its truest and most sacred 
expression; and though multitudes of the people remain in 
ignorance of it, yet, in proportion as they take an interest in 
their religion, in proportion as they make progress in religious 
knowledge, in that proportion they necessarily grow in acquaint- 
ance with the philoaophy on which their religion is based ; and 
hence he who would overthrow the popular superatitions 
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should make it his business to knov, not merely what the igiio* 
raut do, but what the more thoughtful think. 

The more acqu^ntance a Missionary has with the theory of 
the religion of the country, with the mode in which its more 
earnest adherents reason upon it, and with the influence which 
it exerts npoa their actions, it is evident that he must be the 
more competent to deal, not only with special cases, but also 
with the mass of the community. Again, whilst the majority of 
the people are ignorant of philosophy, there are a. few persons 
in every class (most numerous amongst the literati, least so 
amongst those who are actively engaged in the business of life) 
who have applied their minds to this study ; and such persons 
are generally found to teem with objections to Christianity, 
founded upon their philosophical notions. Every Missionary 
must expect to meet with such persons from time to time, 
especially if he baa any intercourse with the higher castes ; and 
it is, of course, desirable that he should be able to refute what- 
ever objections are brought forward by those whom he wishes to 
coDvert. But here arises a difficulty: no one can refute an 
objection without understanding it; and to understand an 
objection founded on Hiudd philosophy, is sometimes a greater 
difficulty than to refute it ; for it is couched in a pecuhar 
obsolete dialect, uses peculiar technical terms, employs common 
words in s new signification, and is altogether foreign to Euro- 
pean habits of thought. A clear-headed man, with a deep 
feeling of the universality and supremacy of conscience, will 
find little difficulty in disposing of most Hindd objections, pro- 
vided he understands them ; but without long study and patient 
labour, he will find that to understand what the objection really 
is, and why it ia felt to be an objection, is a serious difficulty. 

However desirous of understanding HindiS philosophy any 
person may have been, it has hitherto been no easy task, but 
a very difficult one, to acquire a competent acquaintance with 
it J and, strange to say, the difficulty has been greater in India 
than in Ijondon. The best Hindd treatises on such subjects 
may easily enough be obtained in the more celebrated seats of 
Hindu learning, but they are rarely heard of in the provinces, 
in which translations, imitations, and dilutions, have too often 
displaced the originals. Besides, when they are obtained, after 
long search, they are found to be written, not in the ordinary 
vernacular, which has been learned as the means of communi- 
cating with the people of the district, but either in a high dialect 
of the same, almost as different from it aa another language, or 
in Sanscrit. 

When this difficulty has been conquered, another arises : 
each philosophical system, naturally enough, makes large use 
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oi technical terms j it has a lexicon of its own, and a stock of 
pbrasea of its own, nor does it give aay intelli^ble defiDition or 
explanation of technical terms. Hindd philosophera have sever 
shown any anxiety to make themselves intelli^ble to the people 
at lai^e; on the contrary, many of their treatises are inten- 
tionally dark, and the commentariea that have been written 
upon them {e.g. Sankara's Commentaries on the Vfidas) ai-e 
sometimes darker still. Then there is but little chance of getting 
a satisfactory explanation of them from the Pandits, or native 
grammarians, with whom the Missionary studies the language; 
for either the Pandit has himself but an indistinct idea of philo- 
sophy, or if he does understand it, yet, being ignorant of 
BngUsh, and without the least tincture of acquaintance with 
European metaphysics, he is unable to explain himself satis- 
factorily to an English mind. It not unfrequently happens, 
also, that he is unwilling to explain some things which he does 
understand ; he pretends ignorance, or padEies the student 
■with evasive answers. Thb arises from the circumstance that 
Hindii philosophy is a portion, and the most sacred portion, of 
Hindii theology ; it constitutes its esoteric teaching, which it is 
the privilege of the initiated alone to hear. The Saiva Pandit 
grows reserved when some portions of the V^dAntic philosophy 
are treated of, and the Vaishnava when some Sankhya mysteries 
are studied. Certain words, also, are esteemed to be so sacred 
that he will not utter, much less explain them. Hence, if the 
European student wishes really to understand the philosophy of 
the Hindds, though he is resident in India, it is to treatises written 
on the subject by European scholars that he must look for help. 
The texts of that philosophy may already be in his hands, but 
the key will be furnished by the writings of Colebrooke and 
Wilson. Each of these eminent scholars enjoyed peculiar 
advantages for obtaining, not only texts and commentaries, but 
the opinions of the most learned HindiJ Pandits : and their 
irorks, with those of some scholars of leas celebrity, form the 
foundation on which the work before us rests, lie treatises 
on Hindu philosophy, for which we are indebted to English and 
German scholars, though very valuable, are not so easily attain- 
able by the student as might be supposed. They mostly exist 
in the shape of isolated papers in the Transactions and Journals 
of learned Societies, which can be seen only in great public 
libraries, or at great expense and trouble ; and yet it would be 
necessary to procure them all, and compare them all, if we 
wished to master the subject. Moreover, in most of those 
treatises, Hindfi reasoning, and Hindii modes of thought, are 
exhibited in too naked and literal a manner, to be at once 
mtelligible to the ordinary English mind ; they are not arrayed 
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to an English dress ; the Hindii philosopher speaks as a Hindi!, 
not as an Englishman expounding Hindu philosophy to Eng- 
lishmen; nor is there, usually, in those treatises, any indication 
of the best line to adopt in attempting a refutation. Hence, 
there was still room left for a work like that before us, in which 
the results of all previous treatises on the philosophical 
systems of India are gathered up into one volume, technical 
modes of speech avoided, or translated into the modes of 
European philosophy, dif&cultiea brought forward and explained, 
and a fair, satisfactory refutation of the principal errors 
supplied. 

We are not chargeable with the smallest exaggeration in. 
asserting, that from this book alone a better knowledge of 
Hindii philosophy may be acquired by any Englishman in a 
week, than he could expect to acquire in India, from the study 
of the original texts and commentaries, and with the help of 
Hindd pandits, in seven years. He is at once put in pos- 
session of the results of the researches of the ripest scholars, 
delivered from the necessity of wondering at mysterious, 
epigrammatic apophthegms, and enabled to judge for himself 
respecting the nature and moral tendency of Hindii views. 

The plan of the book is that of a dialogue between two 
English missionaries and some learned Hindtis, at Conjeveram, 
near Madras. 

The philosophical system of the Buddhists, an offshoot from 
the S^nkhya philosophy, though it has disappeared, like the 
Suddhist religion, from every part of India, with the exception 
of Nepaul, was Indian in its origin, and has, therefore, some 
claim to be expounded in this work : accordingly, it is repre- 
sented by a Saugata from Nepaul, who is returning from a visit 
to Ceylon ; and the explanations he gives of his system, with the 
replies of the missionaries, will make the book almost as useful 
in Ceylon as on the Indian continent. 

The second native disputant is an adherent of the old Sfinkhya 
philosophy, and a worshipper of Vishnu. This philosophy, like 
that of the Buddhists, is virtually atheistic, and is now rarely 
held in its original shape. It has been greatly modified by the 
adoption of some of the essential tenets of V€d£ntism, which 
is a deeper and more spiritual system; and in Conjeveram, 
where Ilkminuja originally taught his views, a Vaishnava was 
more likely to advocate the ' induality with attributes ' of 
B&m&nuja, than Capila's distinctions. Notwithstanding this, the 
author was right in bringing upon the stage a defender of the 
old Sdnkhya system, not only because its terminology survives, 
and because its evolution of intellect from nature, and personal 
consciousness from intellect, and the organs of sense from con- 
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aciouBnese, and the objects of sense, or the external world, from 
the organs of sense, is still a very popular phantasy, but 
hecause all the Indian philosophies which exhibit any enei^ of 
life are modifications, in different proportions, of two distinct, 
independent systems — the old S^nUiya system, and that of the 
V^dlntists; so that he who has mastered those two will be 
prepared to understand any mixture or modification of them. 

The third representative of Hindil philosophy is a V^dintist, 
who unites Saiva mytholo^ with Yddintic philosophy ; and as 
this is the most popular, plausible, and influential system of 
philosophy in India, as well as the most serious and reHgious, 
the autnor does well to apply himself, with all his power and 
skill, to the elucidation of its tenets. It is his intention to give 
the Christian disputants the victory, but he does not allow this 
intention to lead him into the too common injustice of repre- 
senting the arguments of the Hindii disputants as incoherent 
rhapsody or self-contradictory nonsense. On the contrary, the 
V^d^tist, though retaining the ideas of his school, expresses 
those ideas in the language which he would use if he were an 
English phUosopher; and exhibits, not the weakness of his 
system, but its strength. It is true that the system, even at its 
strongest, is weak, inasmuch as it neither proves, nor attempts 
to prove, anything, but contents itself with assertions, and simi- 
litudes, and arguments built upon similitudes j nevertheless, 
Sankara himself could not but admit that his doctrines have 
here been fairly represented and ably argued for. 

The most essential feature of the Yeddutic doctrine is the 
non-existence of the world, except as the self-manifestation of 
the Thought of God; and the grounds on which a V^d^ntist 
would rest this doctrine have never been more clearly or ac- 
curately put than in the following extracts, which will also 
furnish the reader with favourable specimens of the author's 
style (pp. 86—88) :— 

" ' Once more, then, will you be good enough to explain to 
me, more distinctly,' asked Blancombe, ' what you understand 
byMfiyfi?" 

' I will endeavour to do so,' answered the Achirya, 'though, 
indeed, the subject is a very difficult one. But now yon are 
aware that whatever we feel or perceive externally, may fall 
under some one of three distinctive heads, — either under good- 
ness, or passion, or darkness, or, possibly, under a blending of 
more than one of them: for either we rejoice, or at least 
acquiesce in things around us; or, again, we are irritated or 
roused by them ; or, again, we are stupid, and bewildered as 
regards them. These three, then, are the three Oimaa, which 
make up what I have heard certain Europeans, in attempting to 
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explfun our doctrineB, hare called the limitatioQs of human 
thought ; but by which I seem to myaelf rather to mean the 
coaditions of seusation, or the circumstances vithiu the range 
of which all outward senaatioa or perception must necessarily 
fall. You may, if you please, call them impressions, or the 
three categories of impressions. Most briefly, however, Miyi, 
which comprehends the three, may be termed the seeming of 
things so and bo, however they may seem. That objects, how- 
ever, seera to us as they are, or even that they are at all, in any 
trne sense of being, we have nothing to assure ns; for change, 
fluctuation, miscooceptiou, or false appearance, and insubstaU' 
tiality, seem to be their characteristics. ♦ * * The existence of « 
stone or a tree consists, as far as we know, in certain sensations 
only, which we have of its hardness, or solidity, or its growth ; but 
what is underneath, hard, or solid, or growing, no one has ever 
maoifested : so that, in fact, it may be called M4y!l, or appear- 
ance. If ever, then, the individual soul fancies itself to consist 
of such appearances, it is as much in error as a man who, 
seeing a rope coiled up, mistakes it for a serpent, * * * We do not 
so much annihilate external appearances, or the results of onr 
perceptions, as resolve them into Mdyi. You will, perhaps, 
understand me better, if I tell you what I once saw on the 
esplanade at Calcutta. Some Italian stranger, who had come 
to India by one of your vesselsj took whoever chose of the 
passers-by into a darkened chamber. In the middle was a 
plain white table, and upon this table we were made to see the 
figures of men, horses, and carriages, moving to and fro, as if 
they had possessed real life. Yet, all this was Mfty£ ; for, 
though the figures moved regularly, yet the table was a plain 
white surface. Now I do not say that the pictures of the 
visible world do not exist in some sense, but that they are 
simply pictm-es.' 

' But, pray, does it not occur to you,' again asked Blancombe, 
' that in the darkened chamber the figures which you saw were 
reflections of persons outside who were actually moving as you 
saw their reflected shadows move ; so that the Mi[y& there had 
a substantial something, which it represented ? ' 

' Similarly, I doubt not,' answered VidyfichSrya, ' has the 
"i/L&yS, of the world.' 

' What, then, is that ? ' asked Blancombe. 

' What can it be,' answered the other, ' but the picturing 
energy of the Divine Being F ' 

'Then, if I understand you aright,' remarked Blancombe, 
' all this world is a sort of pictured reflection of the thought 
of the supreme Fsivara? ' 

' You probably are not far wrong,' assented Vidyficharyfi. 
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• 'But then, why call it 'M&y&?' asked Blancombe; 'for if 
the Divine Being ia Truth, the reflection of hit thought must 
be true.'' 

' So far,' answered Vidyacharya, ' as men apprehend it 
for what it really is, the manifestation of the Divine Energy, it 
is true enough ; but so far as they take it for a reality in itself, 
it becomes illusion. In fact, it is appearance caused by Qod ; 
and this meaning is properly expressed by Maya. Now, if I 
proceeded to say that the world is a sort of dream, I should do 
violence to the sacred power of sleep ; for really in sleep the 
soul is free from many esterual illusions, and, being undisturbed 
by the external world, rests in the quiet of the Supreme Spirit. 
But since, perhaps), you apprehend, as many men do, that sleep 
is less real than a waking state, you may understand the matter 
better if I compare the life of an unthinking man to a person 
dreaming. Just as a dreamer sees things which you would say 
were only pictures, so the ignorant man awake sees a world of 
appearances, which he fancies to have some real existence of 
their own.' " * * « . * 

The next extract refers to the V4d&ntic doctrine of the identity 
of God and Mtlyd— the thinker and his thought. (P. 101.) 

" At the pause, Blancombe said, ' So far I have no great 
difficulty, however much in one respect you may astonish me ; 
but still the essential difference between the thinker and the 
thought is a sort of chasm, which, to my feeble apprehension, ia 
not quite bridged across.' 

' Perhaps, then,' resumed Vidyficbdrya, 'you have not suffi- 
ciently noticed how the same man often thinks of himself in 
different points of view, according as he rejoices or mourns, 
justifies bis own conduct or condemns it, and conceives of him- 
self again as contemplated by other persons who pass their 
several judgments upon him. Yet many a man's mind is in 
reality a sort of inward drama, in which he, being one, plays 
in himself many parts, and sees in himself many apparent 
objects. So the Deity, throwing forth his own thought, throws 
forward Himself; and as on one side He contemplates Himself, 
so on many other aides all human beings contemplate the re- 
flection or the embodiment of his thought in a thousand various 
modifications, as it happens to be presented to each : so that 
hence they call the world what is truly appearance, and the 
appearance is the outshadowing of the projected self of the 
eternal Spirit. Just, then, aa one man gazing upon many figures 
fashioned in clay might affirm. These are elephants, or tigers, or 
cows ; but another might as truly say. All these are porcelain 
or clay ; so the truly instructed will say of all living forms in 
creation. These are the appearances of the thought of the 
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Sterna], as He comes forth from Himself, and modifies Himself 
in infinite varietiea of outshadowing. He, then, is not only the 
potter, but also the clay; for out of his thonght the world is 
fashioned ; by his life things live ; and in Him everything rqoices. 
Only these appearances in which He dwells are indeed subject to 
the limitations (dre&dy spoken of as the Gunas,- whereas no one 
can piously ascribe any such fetters, or sensations, or conditionsj 
to the Supreme ; and Him therefore we call Nirffuna, — the free 
from all qualities. Here, then, lest you should repeat to me the 
old difficulty which you hare in common with Mfldhwa and the 
P^upatas, how things subject to the Gunaa can be the same as 
the one Nirguna, let this suffice for an answer; it is the neces- 
sary condition of knowledge coming into contact with ignorance ; 
or, in other words, the Illimitable can only mirror forth his 
thought by making its reflection subject to limitations. Just, 
then, as one sun being reflected in many pots of water, haa his 
brightness agitated in many or in fewer of them, as may happen 
at any time, yet is free from agitation ; so the Supreme Soul 
putting itself forth in subjection to the trammels of feeling, 
whether goodness, or passion, or darkness, is yet free from 
trammels, being tranquil, and without duality. That human 
soul, therefore, which would be reunited, as a ray of light with 
the sun, must become daily more independent of all earthly 
sensations, and doing good acta rather than bad ones, yet not 
resting in any earthly acts soever, since all are alike perishable, 
must take refiige alone with the Eternal.' " 

The fourth school of Hindii philosophy which the author 
treats of is that of the Chfirvficas, or Materialists. In this 
instance a professed adherent of the school is not brought 
forward as a disputant ; but the same purpose is accomplished 
by the appearance on the stage of a Dr. Wolfl', an European 
sceptic, who, partly as an apologist of the Ch£rv£cas, and partly 
in his own name, advocates a low Materialism and Secularism. 

The author then changes the relative position of the parties, 
and the missionaries proceed to criticise the HindiS systems. 
First, the Materialist system is assailed, then the Buddhist, then 
the S£nkhya system. The distinctness of mind from matter, the 
requirements of the mind, the theory of causation, the inference 
of an Ultimate Being, His possession of whatever is highest 
in man, the moral gotemment of the world, man's responsi- 
bility, the sphere of conscience, the exaltation of the faculties by 
religion, the existence of moral evil, — these, and a great variety of 
related topics, are discussed with great acuteness, and in a 
deeply religious spirit. 

A distinct chapter is devoted to the V^dintic system, in 
which the argument from design and the argument for a moral 
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governmeat are well put, and the shadonineaa and moral short- 
comings of Pantheism are pointed out. In this part of the di»* 
cussion we should have liked the author to indicate more fully the 
metaphysical oi^ument ia proof of the externality of the objects 
of sense, and the moral argument, from universal conscience, 
in proof of the reality of the distinction between right and 
wrong; aDd,al80,tOBhowthat the unsophisticated popular mind in 
ererynation, even in India, bears testimony to its belief in a moral 
Governor. He is aware that good and evil are held by V^din- 
tists to be M£y£, — illusory appearance, — and that the Supreme 
is subject to no illusions ; yet, in the course of his argument 
against apathy about religion, he falls into the error, so natural 
for an English writer, of makiug his V^d&ntist disputant admit 
that vice is displeasing to God. 

" ' You would forbid all these things,' continued Blancombe, 
' upon the idea that they were highly displeasing to the Deity ? ' 
' Precisely so,' answer^ Vidyichirya.' " This answer a well- 
instructed V^d&ntist would by no means have made. He would 
have preferred to say, " No; not npou that idea. We inculcate 
the practice of good works rather than evU, simply because they 
produce less mental disturbance. When the 'guna of darkness ' 
gains the ascendency, the water in the water-pot ia agitated, 
so that the image of the sun is distorted ; whereas it remtuni 
comparatively tranquil, and the image of the sun is more clearly 
seen when the influence of the '^ruwa of goodness' prevails; but 
in neither case is the sun himself either distorted or beaittilied. 
Pleasure and displeasure, desire and aversion, have no place in 
the tranquil mind of Him who is without gunaa." 

This shows how distinctly and prominently the doctrine of the 
reality of moral distinctions, and of God's displeasure with what 
is evil, as evinced by the principles on which the world is governed, 
should be brought out in a controversy with Veddntists. On the 
whole, the author's refutation of Yidiintism seems less com- 
pletely satisfactory than his exposition of its tenets. 

At the close of his criticism of the Hindii philosophies, he 
proceeds to show that Hiudilism is destitute of a historical 
groundwork, and for this purpose he furnishes an admirable 
summary of Hindd chronology, and a fair estimate of the suc- 
cessive stages of the sacred literature of the Hindiis. Then, 
having paved the way for a discussion of the claims of Chris- 
tianity, by demonstrating the failure of Hindiiism, he proceeds 
to expound the history of the Christian religion, its claims to 
be regarded as a revelation of and from God, its doctrines and 
spirit, and concludes by replying to the various objections which 
may be supposed to suggest themselves to adherents of the 
Hindii philosophies. Of this portion of the book we should 
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have been happy to be free from the necessity of stating any 
opinion. We think so highly of the former part, in which the 
Hiodii philosophical systems are elucidated and criticised, and 
the foundations of the rehgious sentiment firmly laid, that we 
should have heen glad to be spared the ungracious task of ex- 
pressing our dissatisfaction with the author's religious views. 
We willingly admit that the latter portion of the book possesses 
much merit : it is pervaded, like the former part, by a pure, 
elevated zeal for truth and goodness ; it is written in a grave, 
beautiful style, and breathes love to God and good-will to men. 
We also admit that its views of Christianity are correct, ao far at 
they go, and that the reception of them would be a blessing, 
and a source of contianally increasing blessings, to the Hiudiis, 
for whose special benefit the book is intended. Nevertheless, 
we must declare ourselves, on the whole, dissatisfied. The book 
teaches the truth, but not the whole truth : its theory of Inspira- 
tion is defective, and in less reverent hands would lead to conclu- 
sions from which the author himself would recoil ; its theory of 
Atonement, also, precludes eveu the most modified view of satis- 
faction and expiation ; and whilst it regards the Pounder of the 
Christian religion as " Qod manifest in the flesh," the dim 
religions haze with which the Trinity aod the Divinity of Christ 
are invested, renders the statements that are made even on this 
point so indistinct, that it is hard to say what the author really 
means or would have us to understand. All this will impede 
the circulation of the hook, and interfere with its usefulness, 
especially amongst Hindiis ; for missionaries, how high soever 
their own estimate of the book may be, will be reluctant to 
place in the hands of the inquiring youth of India a book 
containing a theory of the Bible aod of Christianity which is 
inconsistent with the almost unanimous teaching of Christ- 
endom. We are no advocates for hard, technical. Rabbinical 
views of Christian doctrine; but we may be allowed, notwith- 
standing, to plead for such a view of Inspiration as shall give 
the Holy Scriptures an authority in matters of faith, different 
in kind, as well as in degree, from that of the writings of 
ordinary Christian doctors, and for such a view of the Atone- 
ment as shall make the benefits of the death of Christ differ in 
kind, as well as in degree, from those of ordinary martyrs. 

We should like to see a re-issue, for circulation in India, of 
the first eight chapters of the book ; this would gratify all who 
are interested in Hindti philosophy and in the spiritual welfare 
of the Hiadds, without interfering with the religious convictions 
of any. 
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EPISCOPACY IN INDIA. 
Nell. 

Toe formation of a separate Diocese, coextensive with the 
Agra Presidency, is {as we have said in a former Number) the 
first step, and one indispensably necessary, towards giving effi- 
ciency to the Indian Episcopate. Bengal Proper, from Patna 
on the north to Euttack on the south, with the whole Valley of 
the Ganges, and the Sikkim range to tlie east, including, also, 
the older provinces of Chittagong and Arracan, and the Straits 
settlements of Fenang and Singapore, and perhaps even the 
more recently annexed districts of Pegu,' would form a Diocese 
quite large enough for efficient supervision by any Bishop of 
Calcutta. Within those limits let it be confined, ancl Episcopacy 
may yet become a reality in India. 

IVom Benares to Delhi, a tract of country in a direct line 
nearly 500 miles in length, as a sepnrate Diocese, coextensive 
with the " North-west I^ovinces," would furnish ample occupa- 
tion for a Bishop of Agra. Such a diocese, from the rice-fields of 
Patna to the most northern banks of the Jumna, would include 
seven large and important military cantonments, — Benares, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow (now occupied by European 
troops), Meerut, Agra, and Delhi, — with many minor stations, 
such as Chunar, Gromickpore, Mynpoorie, Muttra, Allyglrar, 
Bareilly, Shabjehanpore, Gwallior, nnd the Hill Sanataria of 
Landour and Muasoorie, each having its resident clergyman; 
besides many widely scattered smaller civil stations : to these 
let ua add the yearly increasing body of Clergy connected with 
the Missions of the two Church Societies ; and surely we present 
a field large enough and important enough for the exercise of 
the highest functions of a " Chief Pastor." 

We have already said, it is not our intention, nor, we hope, 
is it necessary, to adduce at length any arguments to show the 
need of a Bishop at Agra. We believe it to be a want too 
generally admitted to require further proof. But we are not 
without fear that, in supplying this need, — an event which 
cannot now, we wonld hope, be far distant, — Government should 
lose the opportunity of giving full efficiency to the Episcopate in 
the north of India, by resting satisfied with creating only one 
new tee, and assigning to it (at Agra) a diocese still utterly 
heyond the physical powers of a single Bishop. For to supervise 



' It hu, howeTcr, been thought b; cuuij penooB, coaTeiUut with the pontion 
uid ostnie of those new proTmces of Burmah, that their traiufer to the Diac«M of 
Hadraa would not be ineipedicnt, coiiRidering they are almost en tirelj occupied by 
UadiM troops, contra Madras chaplains, and are more acceuible and searcel; 
more distant from Madraa than Calcalta. 
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efficiently a diocese extending from Benares, or even Allahabad, 
to Peshawur, about'1,000 miles in length, and in some parts as 
many io breadth, would only be less an impossibility than it ia 
fit present, with Bengal included in the ^ame field of Episcopal 
labour. 

At the outset, then, let us avow our firm behef that Episco- 
pacy can never be really effective in the Bengal Presidency until 
not only Agra has a Bishop fiir the North-west Provinces, but 
until Lahore has one also for the Punjab. And it is to prove 
this necessity that we shall now proceed to examine, first, the 
geographical and statisticEd character, and then the spiritual 
wants, of this portion of our vast Indian empire. 

Cn^fdng the river Jumna a little below Kumal, a once noble 
stationt and now a mass of ruins, we enter the territories of the 
Punjab Government, of which Lahore is the official capital and 
centre, as Agra is of the North-west Provinces. In speaking of 
the Punjab, it must be borne in mind that we include the whole 
tract of country contained within the limits of the Civil Admi- 
nistration, of which the Pwyab Proper, as it is called, — that 
country which was annexed after the close of the Punjab cam- 
paign in 1849, — with its area of 50,000 square miles, forms 
little more than half. It extends from the banks of the Jumna 
on its most northern curve to the Khyber Pass, spreading from 
the Himalayan Hills on the north-east, to Mooltan on the 
south-west, about equal in size to the whole of Great Britain ! 
its two extreme cantonments, Umballa to the south-east, and 
peshawur to the north-west, being about 470 miles apart; about 
as far as from London to Perth, and nearly twice as far as from 
London to the I^and's-End I Between these lie the important 
cantonments of Ferozepore, Jullnndhur, Lahore, Seealkote, 
Wuzeerabad, and Bawul Pindee, with the Hill Sanatfuria of 
Kussowlie, Subbathoo, and Dngshaie and the invalid depot of 
Muree. In each of these eleven cantonments a European regi- 
ment is quartered, two in Peshawur, and, until lately, two in 
Umballa, where the second barracks are now being rebuilt. 

Besides these, are the smaller military stations of Loodiana, 
Philour, Hosheyarpore, Goordaspore, Umritsur, Mooltan, Jhe- 
lum, Attock, and Nowshera,' each containing from one to three 
native regiments, and sometimes a small force of artillery. 
Then, again, there are numerous small stations and fortified 
outposts on the north-west frontier, round the Peshawe Valley, 
and down the Derajat, along the north-western bank of the 
Indus, held by detachments of native corps. To these must be 
added -several civil stations, where one or more companies of 
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□ntive regiments are qunrtered, to gunrd treasuries, Sec. Such 
are the Btntions of the Paojab, nearly axtj in ntimber, of evetr 
variety of size and character ; from the large cantonment, with 
its tvo thousand and upwards, to tlie email civil station) with 
fifteen or twenty, and the still smaller outposts, containing only 
three or four Christian residents. 

It becomes necessaiy now to apeak more particularly of this 
large military force. It may be thus dassified. There are in 
the Punjab at present, twelve European regiments, eight troops 
of horse artillery, fifteen compaoies of foot artillery, six regi- 
ments of native cavalry (regular), and thirty-two regiments of 
native infantry, with twenty-nine local irregular corps. 

The Christian portion of this force may be thus roughly 
calculated : — 

1 £tirop«an ctT&tr; regiment 

11 European infuitry regiment!, ATeraging 1,000 Buh . 
8 troops of horse artillerj, averaging 100 each • • 
16 companies of foot artillerj, ftvetaging 90 ettch . , 
Officenof 12 Suropeau regiments, aTeiaging SO alwaja present 

„ 6 leeimenti of native (nKntar) caTnlrr f avenge of t .nn 

„ 83 „ » » Infiuilrr \Bar 8 preaent/ ""'' 

„ 29 ,, „ (iiregnlar) corps, averaging *, ai^ 110 

NoB-cominiuIoned (Enropefto) officera of the 88 nguUr corps . . 80 

ChriBtiaii drnminei^ at least 6 to a raiment SOO 

11,900 
While the wives t&d families of the above legimenU wonld pio- 

bablf number about 2,000 

Making a total of some 17,000. 

To these must be added eighty officers in civil or political 
employ, and above fifty civilians; nor must we fo^et a consi- 
derable body of men belonging to the wicovenimied service, 
connected with the Civil, Survey, Medical, and Fubhc Works 
Departments, who cannot number less than 150; and lastly, 
a number, which is yearly increasing, of EngHsh merchants and 
tradesmen, who have opened shops iu all the lai^e and more 
important stations. 

It will be seen, then, from the foregoing calculations, that the 
Christian population of the Punjab numbers between 17,000 
and 18,000 souls. Of these perhups nearly 7,000 may be 
Roman Catbohcs ; leaving considerably more than 10,000 
Protestants, of whom the great majority are members of the 
Church of England ; and of those who dissent from her, whether 
by inheritance or conviction, or both, they form but compara- 
tively a small portion who do not readily and gladly accept the 
ministrations of religion at the handa of her Clergy, 

To this varied and widely-scattered Christian community 
there are at present seventeen Chaplains, attached to the chief 
mihtary stations, according to the following distributiou :— ^ 

Na CITI. p 
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Umtmlla, two ; Kussovlie, one ) Subbttthoo, one ; Dugshue, one ; 
Ferozepore, one; Jullundhur, one ; Lahore (Meean Alcer), one; 
Seealkote, one ; Wuzeerabad, one ; Hawul Piadee, ooe ; Fesh- 
Bwur, two ; Maree D4pdt, one, in coojunction with Jhelum ; 
and one at each of the following smnller stations, — Simla, Ho- 
sheyarpore, and Lahore (Annrkully Civil Linea). lu some cases 
the duties of the Chaplain are cimfioed to the station itself j in 
others, he is called on to fisit periodically one or more out- 
atationB in the district.* 

Besides the Chaplains, there are also several Clergy attached 
to the Missions, at Koteghur, Umritsur, Mooltan, and Peshawur; 
by some of whom, as in the case of those at Umritsur, and, we 
helieve, very recently also at Mooltan, the spiritual duties of 
the station are undertaken, with the sanction of the Bishop, and 
und» the recognition of the Government, in addition to their 
more direct Missionary charge. 

Thas we havR altogether a body of some twenty-five clergy, 
for a population of considerably more than 10,000 souls,' in 
B country about as large as Great Britain, over whom the exer- 
cise of Episcopal functions is of necessity little more than 
nominal. 

Of this deplorable paucity of Clergy we will not here speak : 
our present subject is Episcopacy; and who can doubt but that 
in India, as has been shown to be the case everywhere else, the 
increase of Bishops will soon bring in its train the increase of 
Clergy both in number and efficiency? 



THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS. 
We cannot refvain from paosing for a moment to express the 
deep sensation which hns been caused by the murder of the 
Archbishop of Paris. That two successive Archbishops of Paris, 
in the nineteenth century, should die violent deaths, has arrested 
the attention of every looker-ou, and elicited expressions of 
surprise, if no more, from the most thoughtless. The murder 
of Monseigneur Sibour is a far more gloomy event than the 
death of Monseigneur Afiire. In the case of the latter there 
was a ray of heroism, which lighted up his last moments with 
A halo similar to, though not the same as, the bright light of 
martyrdom. In the case of Monseigneur Sibour there is no 

' An excellent arntngement, originated by Bishop Heber. 

■ We do not here speak of the hundreds of thouunds of nnbelieveTB, HbIio- 
metMUi, Hlndda, and Bikhi; onr romatki aie parpoaelj oonfln*! to lh« actusi 
Chriitiau popnlatioo, and enpeclallj refer to tho«e of our own oammunion ; for It 
needs little argpnmenl to prove that if we would make the Church reallj effectiro 
for tfae conTeraion of the li«athen, we must fint inmre, ao far at we ma?, Ha 
eScieoej for its oitq memberB. 
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relief of this kind. An arcfabisbop ie laid low, but it was the 
hand of a priest that strack him down : a chief church of FariH 
is stained with the blood of the Chief Pastor of Paris. The 
mind flies off to the thought of A'Becket, and tries to institnte 
& comparison ; but there is no similarity ; for again it was a 
priest by whom his blood was shed, — a priest, not instigated by 
any power external to the Church, bat fulfilling his crime for 
reasons by which a Churchman alone could be instigated. 

At first it appeared probable that the assasain was a fanatic, 
irhose mind had been gloomily dwelling on the latest of Rome's 
corruptions of the faith, till he felt himself stirred to strike, aa 
he thought, for the glory of God and the good of the Church, 
like Clement, Chatel, and Bavaillac ; but from the revelations 
made at his trial, it would seem that he is no more than a Tulgar 
criminal, who Committed the murder on personal grounds. But 
it is difficult to be fully assured on this point; for imperial 
France only tells the world whet it pleases her that the world 
should believe, — impenetrable and uurevettltng as her dark-sonled 
master by whom she is inspired ; and the prefect of polioe haa 
openly dedared that the crimin^'s papers " must never see the 
light, being wholly unfit iot publication, even for the ends t£ 
justice.'' 

That Archbishop Sibonr was a good miut and a zealous Bishop 
there can be no donbt. Appointed by General CavaigaaCi he 
began Ins arcbiepiscopate as a strong Republican and Oallican. 
So decided was he supposed to be in his Galilean views, that the 
impostor De Col, when he came to England, at the instigation 
of Italian Jesuits and Austrian police, to induce unwary English- 
men to betray to his pretended sympathies the names of Italian 
reformers, made up a tale of a French Reformation, which was to 
be conducted under the auspices of Archbishop Sibour ; judging 
that the prelate's known Galhnanism was sufficient to cause 
credit to be attached to his story. For the same reason a report 
spread that the Archbishop of Paris intended to protest against 
the new dogma. But Fr«ich ecclesiastics have learnt, amidst 
the authors of governments under which they have lived, to hold 
their principles in their hands ; and while one day they will 
bless trees of liberty, the next they will bow the knee to Louis 
Napoleon. So Archbishop Sibour went with the tide. Instead 
of a Republican, he became an Imperialist ; instead of a Gallican, 
an Ultramontanist ; instead of protesting against the Immacu- 
late Conception, be declared, on his return from Rome, that the 
beat gift which he brought back with him for his flock was the 
New Dogma. 

That the late Archbishop was not so intolerant as many of his 
colleagues among the French Bishops is abundantly cleu*. As 
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compared with De Bonald end Farisis, he vas gentleness itself. 
His own change of opinion having probably unconaciouBly arisen 
from his position rather than from the working of his mind, be 
was not disposed to be hard on those in his own diocese who 
would not submit implicitly to the Unwers ; and be allowed men 
to officiate in Paris who would have been silenced by the more 
extravagant Ultramontanists. Latterly he had been becoming 
stricter in this respect, as shown io the case of the Abb^ Fromp- 
sanlt, whom be deprived of bis post as Chaplain at the Quinze- 
Yingts, for having boldly expressed the principles which are 
identified with the name of Bossnet. Nevertheless, the man 
was far from being tyrannical, in spite of his later principles. 

We have before us a volume, published in 1853, giving an 
account of the Archbishop's Pastoral Visits in Paris. Imme- 
diately after his appointment, he made a solemn pilgrimage on 
foot, dressed in his pontifical robes, and accompanied by his 
grand-vicars, to the spot where his predecessor had fallen. After 
this he made it his habit to visit the different parts of the metro- 
polis, and the several institutions situated in them, — such as 
schools, factories, prisons, hospitals, douanes, colleges, churches, 
as well as the houses of the poor ; and at each of these places he 
made simple addresses, and showed a sympathy with the working- 
man which seems to have always called forth a response. 

That some special efforts are needed to reach the hearts of 
the workmen in London, as well as in Paris, cannot be doubted ; 
and we are heartily glad to have noticed several indications 
which go to prove that the present Bishop of London is aware 
how necessary this work is, and that he is prepared to further it 
by bis personal efforts and exertions. , M. 
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BISHOP SCOTT ON MISSIONS. 

Wk have lately received from America the Spirit of iiisdoru, for 
November and December, 1856, containing an account of Ihe proceed- 
ings of the Board of Mission of the Church in the United States. 

The Sermon before the Board was preached nt St. Andrew's 
Church, Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening, September 30th, by the 
Right Eev, Thomas Fielding Scott, D.D,, the zealous and inde- 
fatigable Missiouaiy Bishop for the territories of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. It is a very eloquent discourse, which we should be happy 
to present to our readers, if our space would permit. We think that 
they will be glad to see the following extract ; — 

"Years ago our General Convention, as its representative in these 
States, declared that the Church collectively is a Missionary Society, 
of which every baptized person is a member ; and that the field of its 
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Operations is the world. TTjis was not an ennctment, but tlie simpis 
declnration of a fact inherent in the very idea of the Church. 
Whether it follows from this statement, that all Missionary opera- 
tions should be conducted by Boards or Committees appointed hy the 
whole Chnrch ; or whether the members are left at liberty to select 
the channels through which they will labour to accomplish the common 
purpose — these are questions still debated, and upon which I Bhall 
BOW pronounce no judgment The policy of our Church, and of 
several other large bodies of Christians in this country, inclines to 
the former course ; which, if pursued in the spirit of brotherly conti- 
dence and united zeal, would unquestionably combine superior ele- 
menta of union and Btrength : while our Mother Church has left this 
matter to be regulated by her various members, as they may judge 
most wise and efficient. And wliether we adopt their principles of 
organizalion or our own, we cannot but thank Grod for the blessed 
results which have been ecbieved by the prayers and labours of the 
Venerable Soeieli/for the Propagaiion of the Goepel, and of the younger, 
but no less devoted, Church MittioTtarp Societtf. May they and we stand 
in our lots, like brothers, rivals only in the race for good, until we 
meet and shake hands in every corner of the world where there are 
souls by be saved I 

Never had the Church universal so fair an opportunity for doing 
good to all men as is now presented. All parts of the world are now 
open to the Missionaries of the Cross, and we are invited to enter 
and occupy them. Wherever the work has been commenced in 
earnest, die people are not only willing, but, in mimy instances, 
clamorous for more Christian teachers and schools, so that the 
•Macedonian cry, 'Come over and help ua,' is borne to our ears on 
every breeze. 

In addition to this effectual door which God's providence is opening 
in every land before the Church, the blessing of His grace has rested, 
and still continues to be increasingly poured out upon the labours of 
His servants. We often hear it said by the worldly and unbelieving, 
both in and out of the Church, that such small results, after all, follow 
from the labours, and sacrifices, and expenditure for Missions, so 
that some even venture to pronounce the whole a failure. But such 
persons surely do not consider what they say. Listen to a single 
sentence from the report of the Venerable Society before mentioned, 
made in 1851 : ' The result is, that in the lands which are, or have 
been, within the limits of this Sodety's chnrter, where 150 years ago 
not a dozen Clergymen of the Church of England could be found, 
there are now about three millions of members of one communion, to 
whom the word of God and the Sacraments are ministered by 2,7SO 
Clergymen, under the supervision of fifty-seven Bishops.' Does this 
look tike a failure? Of some eighteen hundred congr^ations now 
composing our Church in these United States, by far the larger por- 
tion is the fruit of Missionary toil. Is this a trifling return ? 

And when we turn to the foreign field — India, which a few years 
ago was the stronghold of Faganiam, is being rapidly cooTerted into 
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a Christie land. And in China and AlVlca, and in the iitlaada of the 
South SesB, the same bleesed work is auspiciously commenced, and ia 
yielding already tlie fruiu of peace. More than two hundred thonsaitd 
hare bowed at the name of Jesus, and confessed tbat He is I^ord, and 
that, too, in the very darkest regions of idolatry. To aay nothing of th« 
past, there are to-day not less than two hundred and fifty thonsaad 
Pagan children being educated in Christian schools, of Tsrioua grades, 
from the infant school to the college. 

The Bible haa baen tranalated into some one hundred and 6hy 
different languages and dialects, and more than fifty presses oa th« 
ground are ecattering that word of life broadcast orer the nations. 
Pray, i^i all this a failure F And yet tliia has been but the seed-time^ 
being mostly the work of leaa tban fifty years. The first fruita 
only have been gathered ; the glorious harvest is bat beginnii^ to be 
reaped. 

For eighty years our Bepublic has existed ; and we have boasted 
that the light of our liberty would overturn tbe thrones of tyranti, 
and redeem the nations from political bondage. And yet we have not 
converted one solitary nation, nor even an Indisn tribe, to Bepublie> 
anism ; while our own existence has become a fearfol [H\)blem. 

And as for the sacrifice of life and money raade in the ctmse of 
Missions ; piray conuder at what a fearful cost every step of the 
world's pn^rese has been purchased. Yet the cheapest of all these 
ten thousand campaigns has cost vastly uore, of bo.th life and treasure, 
tban all Protestant Missions together. 

No : we have everything to encourage our \faith, and stimulate 
our seal — everything in resson, in history, in Scripture. God has 
declared that His ' word shall not return unto Hiro void, but that it 
shall accomplish that which He pleases, and prosper in the thing 
whereto He haa smt it.' So that our * labour is aot in vain in the 
Lord.' His promise has been, and is now being, signslly verifid 
The prayer of the Church is being uiswered, tbat God's kingdom may 
come, 'that His saving health may be known, among all nations.' 
Even now we may truthfully unite in the jubUant anthem, ' Oh, sii^ 
unto the Lord a new song, for He hath done marvelloua thinga. 
With His own r^ht hand, and with His holy arm, hath He gotten 
himself the victory. The Lord declared His salvation; His righteous* 
nesa hath He openly showed in the sight of the beall«sii.' It requires 
but that the Church universal come up, in her duty, to the measure 
of her prayers, and of God's prtnuise, and the kingdom <^ this world 
shall speedily become the kingdom of Christ, enlightened by His 
word, converted by His grace, sanctified by His Spirit, glorified by 
His power. 

How is it then, my brethren, that we are so little moved to labour 
in this great work of blessing our race ? Does this enter prominently 
into our daily plans ? Do we, either as clergymen or laymen, conse- 
crate to this work, in any, or all of its branches, our tal«its, our 
influence, our means? It is to be feared we take too limited and 
superficial a view of the wants of mankind, and of our obiigatioos as 
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Cbristiams. We ue CMnmanded !■ SLvipture not to kxA vray man 
90 hia own things, but every one also on the things of others. Aleo^ 
that we take an active interest in wliatever pertaiaa to tbe well-being 
of our fellow-men. We ehould earnestly inquire, therefore,, what are 
tbe privationa of our bretbren scattered through these States and 
territories, who are deatitale of tbe meana of graoeL What is tbe 
character, tbe eonditicHi, tbe prospect of those, whether in Pagan or 
Christian laods, who obey not tbe QospeL of our Lord Jesus Ctirist. 
Have we done this) Have we deliberately thought of tbeir aUwation 
from God^-of their bondage in sin — of their moral degradation — of 
the terrible ouree which resta upon them now, and of the conBiuning 
fire which awaits th&a hereafter? Could we contemplate this fearful 
reality with Christian b«art% witbont being ronaed to same earnest 
effort for their siilvation ? No m<»% than we oould look upon the rags 
<^ ^p poverty, or listen to the appeals of etarvatioo, without lifting 
a band for tbeir relief. 

■ 8b>)l w*, wb«M tonli an H|lt«d 

With wisdsm tiam on tuak ; 
Shall ne, to men benishtea 
Tbe lamp at life deny I' 

In proportion as we feel tbe preciousness and power of tbe Gospel 
in our own souls, as we experience the reality of redemption through 
the Uood of the Lamb, so will it be our heart's desire and prayw to 
God for others, that they may be saved. We shall then feel bow 
great is the debt we owe to redeeming lore, and that lore of Christ 
will constrain us. We ^all then feel that to sustain and advance tbe 
kingdom of Christ, to oberieb and set forward every institution of His 
appointment for the diffusion of light and salvation among all men— • 
that this is indeed the business of our life. We shall not tfaen speak 
of tbe FBcrificee wbicb we ate called to make, of time, or e&rt, or 
tuoney, for tbe cause of Christ. We should then be ashamed to think 
of baardiog oiir silver and gold, of spending it upon onr lusts, or of 
adding field to field, and servant to servant while we cast but the odd 
cof^iers of our income into the treasury of tbe Lord. 

Let us east ovr eyes about us, and ancertain what is required to be 
done, and let us do it with our might. It is not money alone, or 
chiefly, that is required to carry forward the great work of enlighten- 
ing and saving the world. We need more personal effort in every 
deputntenl (^ benevolent enterprise. We need men and women 
whose hearts and bands alike are consecrated to God ; who are ready 
to deny themsdvee tiiat they may do good to others; who are willing 
BOt merely to pay for Bibles, and Prayer-books, and Tracts, but to 
distribute themj who are wilting, when necessary, to instruct tbe 
ignorant, and to reclaim the wandering ; who are ready, in one word, 
to spend and to be spent in tbe service of Christ in blessing their 
race. Were this tbe spirit of the universal Church in all her minis- 
ters and members, we should speedily be called to unite in the 
glorious jubilee of a world redeemed. 

Let us drink more deeply into the spirit of that day j let uf 
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accuBtom ourBelres to pra; for it, to look for it, to laboar for it, and 
to rejoice and give thanks for eveiy promise and for every indication 
of its coming and completion in the day of Christ's glorious 
appearing. 

Brethren, we have somewhat faithfully tried the service of the 
world, and it has left us with craving hearts and murmuring lips, 
often with the straitened cry of pressure and of hard times. Let us 
now change masters; let us try for the blessedness of giving, and of 
doing good ; for oui- Lord has taught ut>, that 'it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.' And while we thus scatter we shall increase. 
While we water others we shall be also watered. While we pour in 
wine and oil into the wounds of suffering humanity, the heavenly 
balm will be poured into our broken and coutiite hearts. While we 
kindle the lamp of life in the dim pathway of ignorance and sorrow, 
the ' Sun of Righteousness will arise upon our souls with healing in 
His wings.' Our master will not forget our labour of love while we 
are doing good to all men, and especially to His chosen ones. And 
when we stand before Him at the last day as our flnid Judge, He will 
say lo us, ' Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.' " 



MISSION OF THE AMERICAN CHUECH AT ATHENS. 

We have seen of late, in the English journals, several references to 
this Mission. We think that our readers may be glad of authentic 
information concerning it, and we therefore transfer to our pages that 
portion of the Beport of the Foreign Committee of the Board of 
Missions which refers (o it ;— 

" The Mission Schools in Athens, under the care and direction 
of Dr. and Mrs, Hill, are moving steadily onward in their career of 
usefulness. They occupy a position in the forefront of all that is 
hopeful in the prospects of the country in which they are established. 

Twenty-five years of continuous labour in the religious education 
of the girls of Greece, have made these schools, aa it were, a perma- 
nent institution of that land. 

The Missionaries at its head are everywhere honoured and respected. 
The method and excellence of the inslruction therein given are every- 
where presented, by the highest civil and ecclesiastical authorities, 
as models for imitation. Its free and faithful use of Holy Scripture 
is commended by all, while this is its crowning merit as a Mission of 
the Church ; and hundreds of heads of families, who, within these 
schools in earlier days, were taught the first principles of the doctrine 
of Christ, are now rising up on every side tlhd calling this institution 
blessed. 

The nation has within itself the leaven of Gospel principles in 
the hearts of earnest, intelligent Christians, once pupils in these 
schools ; and the word of God in its simplicity is taught in turn by 
them to their children. 
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The Board and the Cbarvh at large have be<^a furnished, from time 
to time, with the tesliinon7 of diBintert-sted witnesses, in regard to 
the excellence and bentllt of the sciiools in Athens. Such testimonials 
Hie often received. Among tlie mure recent is the following from the 
pen of the Rev. Mr'. Uighter, the American Bible Society's Agent 
in the Crimea and the Eust : — 

' I was much inleresled in a visil I made t« Mrs. Hill's misBion school. She has 
tmder her charge lietween three and four hundred Greek girls and children. They 
■re regularlf aud thorcnighly taught in the Seiiplurea. Indeed, I was quite snt> 
.prised at the promplueiu sad eatiie accnraey of their anawera to Bible questions. 
She dedred iOO Testamenis snd 1 00 Bibles for her schooL Dr. and Mrs. Hill hara 
been engaged in this mission fur more than twenty years, and have done a noble 
work in the religious education of the daughteis of Greece. They are now reaping 
the reward of their labours, in seeing their pupils occupying positions of honoar 
and nsefnlness in all the land.' 

The same gentleman makes mention of the fact, that the Rev. Dr. 
Hill gave him an introduction to the Director of Public Schools in 
Greece, who expressed an earnest desire to have the schools supplied 
with copies of the New Testaroeat. 

These schools are 550 in number, embracing 40,000 children. Dr. 
Hill at once offered to superintend the distribution of whatever 
number might be designated for the purpose. Dr. Hill afterward 
accompanied Mr. Bighter in a visit- to the Government Schools of 
Athens. Everywhere they found the same readiness of desire to 
receive the Word. The principal of one of these schools, on learning 
tbe object of their visit, remarked, ' The Americans have always done 
us good, and we are particularly grateful to you for the Bible.' In 
the Normal School, for the education of teachers, one of the pro- 
fessors said, 'The Scriptures now have full circulation in Greece. All 
that we need is a full supply.' ' Indeed,' says Mr. Righter, ' a far 
more liberal and evangelical spirit now prevails, and it seems a most 
favourable moment to commence new operations for placing the Holy 
Scriptures in their schools, and distributing them throughout the 
country,' 

In a result so important and so full of hope the Committee greatly 
rejoice ; feeling confident, moreover, thnt it is to be attributed, under 
God, in no small measure to the influence of the Mission S.;hools in 
Athens. 

Mention was made in the last Annual Report that Dr. and Mrs. 
Hill had been advised by the Committee to travel for a time, for the 
firmer establishment of their health, impaired by serious illness ; and 
that, through the kindness of friends interested in the Mission, tha 
funds necessary for this purpo.-e had been placed in the hands of the 
Committee. This is referred to now for the purpose of stating, that 
in the countries through which they journeyed they found warm 
Christian friends who were acquainted with the schools, and, in many 
instances, quite famili^ with details respecting them, and who were 
very earnest in expressions of interest. Speaking of these things 
after their return to Athena, Dr. Hill snys, ' Indeed, our reception 
everywhere, as humble instruments under God, of haviug brought 
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about a moral reTolution (ai was often the expression used), was most 
cheering, although nothing oceuioned qb gpeeter surpriBS. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hill retorned, much refreebed and streagtbened bjr 
their journey, and resumed their labours at the nsual time, the midd^ 
of September. Contrasting the condition of things in Athens with 
what they saw in countries through which they journeyed. Dr. Hill 
says: — 

' We ooQld not bot feel gratehl to Ood foT hiTinf placed ub ia ■ field of labonr, 
which preeente 90 man; facilities for mikli^ known Dirine traVti to thia people, 
among whom we have now been labooring twenlj-five ;e«>~« fall quarter of a 
century ! And perhaps neTer, during that long period, did we realiia tbe bmth ol 
the Pealmlst'e aaeerlion, "the entrance of Thy Word giveth light," ao itrikingly 
sa vben we compared the abject eonditim ^ the popalation of these coontrie* 
with that of thl« eoaatry, where that Word baa baen allowed to fan freely. TJndar 
the influence of what we had «eea daiing our nbiieiice, it was wlthnounall degraa 
of pleasure we met our amembled echool, comprising more than three hundred 
pupils (the greater portlau of whom could read), every one of tbone with the Bible 
in their hands, recdving the ssme kind of instruction as would be glrea tbem In 
Bltje and Sundiiy School olaiaes inthoiecotutrie* whetatiieseTBluaUe me^ of 
religious teaching abound.' 

' The naual GhristmaB celebration was held in the schools, and a large 
number of books and Iraots distributed among tlie scbolim. 

The Annual Examinations were finished in April. The UissioDMy 
reports that they bsve nev^ been more SBtisfactory. The foUowing 
extract from Dr. Hill has reference to these 1 — 

' I will not now enter upon a detailed aceoaot of them : bnt T must not Ml (o 
mention how highly we were gratified by the attendance on this occaeioci, DM only 
af a numarons audienee during the whole three days, CAaaiatiDg of the priaoipal 
fiuniliea of the capital, bat especially by the preeence of the Archbishop of Argoa 
(a venerable, learned, and pious prelate), and of the Minister of Public IiistructioD 
and Religion. The Archbishop, on the last day of the Examination, and entirely 
of his own accord, arose and addressed, first the pupils, then the sodienoe ; and 
tben, in a few very touching words, and with conaidcrable eiuoUan, ha Hpoke Ut 
Mrs. Hill and bm, expreBsing, for himself and hia feUow-oountrymen, his grateful 
acknowledgments for " the boundlesa benefits we had conferred upon the uaUon' 
by onr laboiirH, and especially in the formation of the religious mind and character 
of the female lei.' 

Other valuable testimony was also given on th« same oocnsJon with 
reference to the excellence of the work in which Dr. and Mi's. HitI 
are engaged. 

' In addition to this very gratifying attention, I mnst recount another. The 
Miniater of Publio Instraetton and Beligion, having l>een rscenUy appointed to 
that office, had never before been pteaent at our Eiaminatioas. On leaving the 
mom, he addressed a few well-expressed remarks to us, not merely complimentary, 
but Kbowing that be had paid great attention to the fair and honest manner in 
which our Biaminations were conducted. " He was struck," ho said, " with the 
titoTov^hneBs (I have no other word in English for his ezpresaion) of our instno- 
tuini. Examinations indeed are, at beat, but specimens, and often only false spe- 
cimens, of the progress of the pupils ; but ours, in his opinion, were true api:cimens 
of a very superior sysUm of inskuction." He dwelt upon tbo moral efibct of onr 
teaching upon the female mind ; — a topic, I may observe, upon which Greek 
parents of the [aesent day seem, to be most anxious ; aiSd it is on this accoonl they 
seem to ding, as it were, to us. The minister requested me, as a personal favour, 
however, to furnish bim with an expiwf of our system of instruction, as he wished 
to incorporate it in a general report he was preparing of the stale of education in 
this conntry. 
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< A few days after the close of oar EiamiiuitionH, I reMlved aa official eoramnni- 
catim from Ibe Boreau of PuLiUc lulruoUou and Beligloo, of ^lieh the follcwins 
ig a literal tmnslation : — 

' " No. 1,338.— Kingdom of Gre«c«. 

' "B-urtau o/Pi^jUe Iiutruetien and Btiigwt, 
" ■Athena, 1th May, 1868. 
• " To the Hey. J. H. Hill, 4c. Ac. 
'"Htving been pTeuDt at the reoent Public Bxaminationi of the Female 
S^ooIb aader joar direction, uid bsTing tlMu had an opportniiity of awuring 
myself, from penooal obaervittion, of their admirable condition, and of tha ]»ogT«H 
md improTemect of the pupils wbo are there educated, I congratulate vou aod 
yonr eBtimable ladj thereupon, and offer you the e^ipresaion of my entire tatisfiio- 
Uon. 1 would vino conTBj, through yon, to the pupils who have ahowu m much 
diligence, all due pniae. 1 congislnlate tham also, and assure them, that, by tha dua 
improvement of their present lulvantagei, and the m&nife«tation of eorrespoadiiu 
effects npon their character and behaviour, they irill beat fulfil the wishes at their 
pu«nte, and render tbamaelves worthy of their prayers; at It li written, 'Tb« 
blessing of a father estabUahes the dnellingB of his children.' 

' " 1 avail myself of ao plcaeiug an occadon to oOer to yon, Kcverend Sir, tba 
assurance of the profound respect I entertaia for yon. 

■ " Signed,— The Minister, 

' " Ch. CHKiarOTOKLOS." 

' I was graUOed, not many weeks since, to Sud that this offlcitil letter had been 

EnbUshedin the offiinal Oovim men t paper, by ordenrfthsMlnister, accompanied 
J acme highly complimentaiy sentences of the editor, calling the attention ef the 
public to the important results of our educatioDiLl labours, as exhibited everywhere 
throughout the oommunilj,' 

Dr. Hill closes liis account of the ' Examination a witli these 
remarks : — 

' I have thought that these nOtioei of our schools would be gratifying to thft 
Committee and our Mends at home; but this alone would scaroely jastitj me in 
■ending them to yon. It is, no doubt, very gratifying to know that oar ftcbooli are 
held in repute by the wise and the learned, by parents and guardiaa«, by Bishops 
and men distinguished Id the 9tate. Were we not conscious, had we not a irelt- 
gronnded persuasion, that we are hereby securing a firm etaoding grannd for onr 
real Misaionarr work —ins tmction in righteousness — the disseioiiiation of the 
.truth lA Qod's Word — ^the implantation of the seeds of piety in the hearts of oar 
pupils, and, throngh them, the hearts of Iha parents, ne would willingly retire, 
and leave to othera the gretiflcatiiiu to be derived from the opplauae of men. Wo 
trust, and do conscientiously believe, we are raising up a seed to serve Ood among 
an interesting class of this population, who are to be the future wives and mothtn 
of Oreeee ; just aa wo have reason to know we have been the means, under Ood, 
during the past years of our sojourn here, A whole generation has grown up 
around ua, and under our eye; and many of them, now wives and mothers, have 
been entirely ednctited by us. We ^ve their ohildien, hundreds of them, now 
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LETTERS ON PAROCHIAL MISSIONARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
(No. 6.) 

[Tbe Editor has received Ihe following valuable paper from a gen- 
tleman, to whom he applied for an article upon this subject, and who, 
from his great experience and success, has a right to speak on it 
with autliority. He entirely adopts the article, and inserts it here, 
that it may be one of the Series of Letters on Parochial Missionary 
AsBociationa. It is right to observe that the letter was written, and 
received hj the Editor, before the last monthly meeting of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gotpel, when the resolution of the Sianding 
Committee was announced, relating to Episcopal Letters.] 

" The period has now returned when every Clergyman in the United 
Kingdom would be called upon, by a Royal Letter, to preach and 
collect in aid of the funds of the venerable Society, if her Miijesty 
bad not been advised to withhold this boon from all religious 



Although, in the eloquent langu^e of Mr. Gladstone on a recent 
occB^on, we ' regret the withdrawal of the Queen's Letter,' — although 
we 'think it was a precipitate, ill-iimed, and unwise act; and that 
there was in it an indication of a disposition to be lamented and de- 
precated,' — we will not give way to despair, or indulge in gloomy 
anticipations as to the futurb prospects of the Society. At the same 
time, we cannot be blind to the fact, that the withdrawal of the 
Queen's Letter will be attended with a momentary inconvenience. 
The sudden loss of 30,000/,, which have hitherto bieen calculated 
upon every third year, must inflict a heavy blow, and cause a serious 
temporary embarraESment to this faithful handmaid of the Church. 
The embarrassment, however, we are thankful to find, is not likely to 
be of long continuance. The steady increase in Ihe contributions to 
the funds of the Society during the last two years proves that Church- 
men do not care to wait for Royal authority, but are willing to tax 
themselves in order to extend the bount^ies of the Redeemer's 
kingdom. 

The Society, being now deprived of all direct aid from the Slate, 
and having no means of continuing Missionary operations on their 
present scale, to say nothing of extending them, except the votuntaiy 
contributions of the faitbrul, appeals to the public for cooperation and 
increased support, and that in a voice to which no true Churchman, 
lay or clerical, can be deaf. It is not enough to enable the Society to 
continue in the occupation of present fields of Missionary labour ; but 
we should aim at more than this, — we should push forward, and take 
possession of others, and still more extensive ones, which are ripening 
for the harvest. 

Now, the question will suggest itself. How is this to be done ? 
What is the most effectual method of obtaining increased support to 
the Society ? There have appeared in the pages of the Colonial 
Church Chronicle several letters on the subject of Parochial Associa- 
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tions, all of them conveying useful auggpetlons and very Tolaable 
practical information. Still we fuel that the great nant is, not of 
details how a Parochial Association may be started or conducted, 
but how to interest the Clergy themiKlTes in the great work in which 
the Society is engaged. We hardly find any two parishes similarly 
situated; and a machinery which will work admirably in one parish, 
it may be found almost impossible to introduce into the other. With- 
out Cutting our eyes to the great advantage likely to arise from 
combined and systematic organization, still we submit that the Clergy- 
man himself is the best judge of the most efiectual steps to be taken 
in his own parish. We would not tie him down to this or that line 
of action. The great problem to be solved is, not bow to organize 
Associations, but how to secure the active cooperation and support 
of the great bulk of the Clergy, 

And here we must demur to an observation of one correspondent. 
M. A. writes, ' While for many years past, in most of our towns, 
Boniething has been heard, once in the year, of such institutions 
as Missionary Societies, no very systematic means have been adopted 
to extend the impulse to the * waysides and hedges ' of our secluded 
villages.' 

Without inquiring whether this assertion is borne out in regard to 
other Uissionary Societies, but having carefully perused the last 
published Diocesan Lists of the Society for the Propagation of Qu 
Goipet, we are impelled to draw a very different inference. The 
' secluded villages,' generally, are not found wanting. The localities 
where but very little is done for the Society are the large commercial, 
manufacturing, and fashionable towns. What does Manchester con- 
tribute, compared with the wealth of its inhabitants ? The same 
observation will apply to Birmingham, Bristol, ShefBeld, Bull, Chel- 
tenham, Clifton, and Brighton. The metropolis itself, with its suburbs, 
teeming with a wealthy population, is not much Id advance of the 
places we have named. 

We are aware, it may be said that the difficulties are very great in 
the way of organizing Parochial Associations in large town -parishes. 
Our answer is. Where there is o will, there is a way. We once knew 
of a metropolitan rector, a warm friend of the Society, who used to 
complain that he could do but little in his own parish. And certainly 
he did little for the Society. In due time a successor was appointed, 
and he found no difficulty in raising in the same parish 350^. a-year 
for another Missionary Society. If no other machinery can be set in 
motion, the town Clergyman has always one ready to his hand in the 
Annual Sermon and Collection j and if this method were generally 
adopted in our large towns, we should soon see the income of the 
Society doubled. 

But here the same question arises again. How is the active coopera- 
tion of the Clergy to be obtained ? In the opinion of a noble Lord 
(Lyttelton), whom all Churchmen respect and esteem, the Bishops 
should step in and fill up the void occasioned by the discontinuance of 
the Queen's Letter, by issuing Pastoral Letters in support of the 
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Society. Recent events prove tfaat this cannot be done witboul 
exdting painful partj feelings. And, besidefi. Bishops feel a difficnttf 
in recommending one Society in preference to another. Without nnder- 
Taluiug the very great importance of the sanction and support of the 
Bishops, we think that the time has urriTed when the Society, if its 
operations are to be extended, must eftraeetly appeal to public sym- 
pathy, and boldly claim public support, on the score of past services 
rend^vd to the cause of Christianity throughout the world for a period 
of iS6 years ; and that claim must be put forth without leaning too 
much on Episcopal or Koyal props. 

The Sodety has of late years wisely resolved to appoint Organizing 
Secretaries in several of the Dioceses and Archdeaconries ; and we 
hope that the system will sooa be adopted throughoyt the whole 
United Kingdom. We are convinced that the future success of the 
Society will in a great measure depend upon the efficiency of these 
officers. We set the highest value upon the services which tiie 
Organising Secretary can render to the Society; but to be useful, he 
must be conciliating, energetic, and at the same time possessed of 
sound judgment. He must not spare himself, or think any trouble 
too much in performing the duties he has undertaken to discharge. 
It will not be sufficient for him to rest cm rontine ; to send printed 
circulars to the Clei^y, or announoe, through the medium of the 
Hcclesiaitieal Otaette, that he is ready to be consulted by them. The 
Clergy, except in some rare instances, will not go to him; and there- 
fore he must go to them. Let liim wait personally upon them wherever 
and whenever he can ; and where this cannot be done, let him address 
to each Clergyman in his Diocese or Archdeaconry, not a pnnted but 
a private teritten communication, soliciting cooperation and support. 
Many who will throw a printed circular into the waste-paper basket, 
will attend to the private appeal of a brother Clergyman. We know 
places where this is done, and we also know that the success has been 
so great in these places, that we feel no manner of doubt about the 
efficacy of the plan wherever it is adopted. Why does Liverpool 
stand pre-eminent among the large towns in its support of the 
Society? The zealous and indefatigable Organizing Secretary in 
thia Archdeaconry will forgive us for this allusion to his succeesful 
efforts. 

These steps must be token in other large and populous places, if 
the work is to go on. And that it may please Grod to raise up a body, 
of men who will deem it a privilege to spend and be spent in this 
great and glorious cause, is our most fervent prayer. W." 



ADDRESSES FRQM TAMIL AND SINGHALESE CHHISTIANS 
TO THE BISHOP OF COLOMBO. 

We have received copies of some addresses with which the Bishop 
of Colombo was welcomed on his i-etum to his Diocese. They are 
the genuine production of the Singhalese and Tamil laity, and they 
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proceed from persims of high position sad iofluence in tWr respective 
circles. We think our readers will be interested in them as epedmens 
of native Chnrcbman^ip and good feeling. We wish that our apace 
would allow UH to print the Bi^op's aDsnera to the addresses. 

" To the Hight Reverend Father t» Ood Jahes, hy ZHvine permittuM 
Biahop ofQdimbo. 

We, the Qnderugned Tamil Christians of Colombo, belonging to the 
Church of England, welcome your Lordship back to Ceylon with 
sincere pleasure and unfeigned gratitude to that Providence which 
has restored jou safely, after a temporary absence, to your Diocese and 
your usefulness. 

Your Lordship has, by your sacrifices and your self-denial, convinced 
us that your heart is unreservedly in your work. You have not even 
permitted the most painful domestic affliction to interfere with your 
prompt return to your labours. It pains us deeply that our welcome 
should be mingled with allusion to an event eo saddening to you and 
all who are devoted to you. 

We feel happy te testify to the great success that has attended the 
Educational Institution which, under God's blessing, owes its origin, 
its esistence, and its vitality, despite a great many disadvantages and 
discouragements incident to such undertakings in a Colony, to your 
devoted zeal, anxious efforts, and acknowledged liberality. We have 
now ample data and abundant reason to satisfy us that St. Thomas' 
College is the nxMt effideut establishment In the Island, for the 
education and training of the youth of this country. Those of us 
who have had opportunities of making ourselves acquainted with the 
working of the College and the Collegiate School, and have had the 
means of knowing the condition of similar institutions in India, may 
say, without disparagement to the latter, that St. Thomas' College is 
inferior to none. Here we shall be wanting in our duty, if we did 
not bear willing testimony to the untiring enei^y, unwearied exer- 
tions, and almost unexamfded devotion of those to whom in your 
absence you coniided the sole care of the institution. We shall only 
add that the fiourishing state of the College proves how well tliey 
have fulfilled their task, and how largely they have won the confidence 
of the public. 

We again beg to express our grateful satisfaction at your safe 
return with your family ; and we hope and pray your Lordship may 
be long spared in health and strength to labour among us, and to be 
K blessing to the Church and the people of this Island. 

We beg respectfully to subscribe ouredves, 

Your obedient and grateful Servants, 

(Signed) H. J. Ondaatjb, 

J. P. Casib Chitti, 

M. A. R. MUTTUKISTNA, 
H. F. MUTTDKIBTNA, 

and 33 others." 
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From the priTtcipcU SinghaUte Retidentt of Colombo. 

"MtLobd, — We, the under^goed Singhalese members of the Churcli 
of England in this Diocese, beg to offer your Lordsliip our heartrelt 
welcome on your return to this Island, in renovated health aad 
strength. 

Wliilst the noble institutions you hare established for the advaace- 
ment of religious truth and education in Ceylon make their influence 
felt and appreciated throughoat the length and breadth of this country, 
they stand also as memorials of the zeal of their munificent founder ; 
and we need scarcely say that your name is held in grateful estimation 
by our countrymen, and that we look with sincere gratiScation to 
your resumption of your pastoral connexion with us, which has been 
temporarily interrupted. 

We earnestly pray that our heavenly Father, Who baa spared yon 
to return to these shores, may bless you with continued strength for 
the great work which you have returned to resume, and prolong your 
valuable life for the good of his people committed to your charge. 
We remain, my Lord, with much respect, 

Your attached, faithful Servants, 
" (Signed) E. De Saram, 

H. DiAS, 

D. A. DB ALvrs," 
and 77 others. 

From the Singhahie Inhabitants of Badvlla. 

" Badulla, Dec. 6, 1866. 
May it please your Lordship, 
We, the undersigned Christians residing at Badulla, beg to con- 
gratulate your Lordship on your safe return to this Diocese, having, 
by Divine blessing, recruited the health that Wiisconstdeiably impaired 
by arduous and unremitting labours, during a period of ten years' 
Episcopate in a tropical climate. 

We are in the nteantime particularly desirous of availing ourselves 
of this opportunity, to render our sincere thanks to you for your 
Lordship's valuable exertions, even whilst in enfeebled health, in 
collecting funds, &c. in England, towards the promotion of our Holy 
Beligion in this benighted and heathen land; and hope that, by the 
blessing of God, your Lordship may long he preserved among us, for 
carrying out that noble work. 

In conclusion, we respectfully beg to express onr deep sympathy in 
the affliction which you lately sustained, though ' we know that all 
things work together for good to them that love God.' 
With our united good wishes to your family, we remnin, 

Tour Lordship's attached and obedient Servants." 

(Several signatures are attached.) 
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PHATER FOR THE MELBOURNE SYNOD. 

Odr readers will be glad to leBrn that tlie Bishop of Melbonme hu 
printed a Form of Prajer, which he recommends for the use of families 
and individuals in his Diocese. We cop^ the Frajer from the Ckttreh 
fif England Secord for Victoria, for nhich we are indebted to the 
kindness of a correspondent 

" Almightj God our Beavenlj' Father, whose moat dearlj beloved 
Son Jesus Christ did purchase nnto Himself an univerBal Church, to 
which He promised to gire His H0I7 Spirit, to teach and to guide, 
to sanctify and edify it until His coming agiiin ; mercifully look upon 
tbe same, and at this time, we beseech Thee, to regard with lly 
special favour ^at branch of it to which we belong in this country. 
Stir up, O Lord, our wills and hearts that we may recognise the high 
responsibility to which Thou hast caUed ub, of bearing witness to Thee 
In this country. From all apathy and inditference, from all prejudice 
and party spirit, good Lord, deliver us : and grant that, as there is 
one Lord, one ftuth, one baptism, so we may dl with one heart and 
mind strive tt^ether, that the name of the Lord Jesus may be 
magnified. Ajid as we humbly beseech Thee for this Church in 
general, so especiaUy for the Council of the Bishop, the Clergy, and 
people [at this time or which will shortly be] aasembled. Thou, 
liOi^, who knowest the hearts of men, and fashionest them after Thine 
own pleasure, be pleased to canse that those who [have been or shall 
be] selected in this and every parish to advise upon the affairs of the 
Church may be not only chosen of men, but separated and sent by the 
Holy Ghost, and largely endued by Htm with gifts and grace for 
thnr important work. Vouchsafe, Lord, to direct and prosper all 
their consaltations to the advancement of Thy glory, and the good of 
Thy people. Let nothing be done through strife or vain glory, through 
fear of men or carnal policy ; but give to each member of the Assembly 
the spirit of counsel and might, of love and of a sound mind, of meek- 
ness and patience, of purity and godly fear ; that all things may be so 
ordered and seiUed by their endeavonrs upon the best and surest 
foundations, that pnre religitm and piety may be extended and esta- 
blished among ns. These and all other mercies for them, for us, and 
Thy wh<de Church, we humbly beg in the name and through the 
mediation of Jesns Christ, our only Lord and Saviour. Amen." 



MISSION TO VANCOUVER'S ISLAND. 
' Dbab Sir, — Though the subject has already been more than once 
brought before the readers of the Colonial Chiavk ChronUU, I would yet 
ventnre to coil their attention oucemoretothe importance and desira- 
bleness of establishing, with as little delay and with as complete organi- 
zation as possible, a Mission in Vancouver's Island, or on the mainland. 
Thiscan hardly be thought a premature step, when it is considered that 
" this is the only Colony of the British Crown, in which British subjects 
reside, in which no attempt has been made by the Church of England 
.to preach the Gospel to the nuive inhabitant 8." Wa have, perhaps, 
HO. CX.TI. G 
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no Btatietios to enable ds to aay, with any degree of certainty, what la 
the population of VancourBr's Island, which is coramonly esiimated 
at about 10,000 ; while the whole native popnlation in the British 
territory west of the Rocky Mouotaina may be reckoned at from 
80,000 to 100,000, Etmoog whom at present not a single Missionary 
Clergyman of the Church of England is to be found. 

It cannot therefore be said that a Mission is not needed for so vast 
a field of labour, any more than that it is premature to send one ; 
while, on the otiier hand, many circumstances contribute to render 
such a step most important at the present time. If, happily, we are 
blessed with a continuance of peace, it will hardly fail but that in a 
few years we shall become much better acquainted with the north- 
west coast of North America, and ports that are at present unknowa 
will become the busy scenes of commerce ; and it will be far better 
for the cause of the Gospel, that the missionary should precede the 
merchant, than the merchant the missionary. At present, the natives, 
if we may trust to the reports of those few persons who have had 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with them, offer an encou- 
raging field to the Christian labourer. They are brave and manly, 
ekjlful and ingenious ; resembiijig much, in character, the inhabitants 
of the Islands in the South Pacific. And if only a Mission could be 
at once established in all its fulness, with a Bishop to preside over 
it as earnest and self-denying as other Colonial Bishops, it would not 
be too much to hope that Yancouver's Island mjght prove to the 
mainland of north-west America, what England herself was in 
former times to the north-west of Europe, the seat from which holjr 
men should go forth to gather in the savage tribes within the fold of 
Christ's Church. Want of funds has alone prevented the Society 
/or the Propagation of the Gospel from establishing a Mission in this 
island ; but while prudence ought to be the characteristic of men of 
business, faith ought to he the distinguishing mark of Christians ; and 
if the Society for &e Fropoffoiion of the Gospel could be induced to 
send out a Mission there, I have no doubt that they would not have 
to repent having done so. In 1855, though the Finance Committee 
reported that the Funds of the Society were pledged to their full 
extent, no sooner did an appeal come home for help from the Bishop 
of Grahamstown, than a vote of 1,500/. was proposed by the 
Standing Committee, which sum was increased in 1856 to 2,500/. ; 
and the Society has had no cause to repent having done so. As our 
blessed Lord healed the man who bad a withered arm, by bidding him 
" Stretch it forth I " so when the Church desires in fiiith to stretch forth 
its arms unto tlie heathen, Christ will give it strength to do so, and 
provide the means. Only let the Society be faithful to its trust, and 
the hearts of English Churchmen will be warmed up to support it, and 
children that are yet unborn shall bless the day when the first Missionary 
band landed on the rich and fertile shores of Vancouver's Island. 

In a few years the opportunity which now offers itsdf will most 
probably no longer exist, and the Mission will then have to be under- 
t^en at a greater cost, and with less hope of success. Luid is at 
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present cheap. European vices are not so common as th^ will be 
in a short time ; and the expenses of the Mission need not be large. 
Onlj let the Society determine to establish it at once in all its fulness, 
and a grant of 6002. a-jrear would be of greater service now, than 
I.OOOi. in ten jean time. 

Hoping that these few remarks raaj' be the means of calling or 
recalling the attention of jour readers and of the Soci^y for tA« 
J'tvpoffotum of the Gotpel to this too long neglected field of labour, 
I remain, yours failhfuUj, 

Bftiniia. 



ASSOCIATION FOR MAKING KNOWN UPON THE CONTI- 
NENT THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 
(£«a«rt to (fa/Swretofy.) 
NO. VI. — PROM AIT ITALIAN trOBLBHAM. 

I TBiKE that a translation of the Bishop of Oxford's sermon against 
the Immaculate Conception, or, I would rather saj, against the new, 
most useless, and contradictoij dogma that the Pope has imposed on 
Boman CatlioUciBm, would be not onlj useful but acceptable to the 
Italians. This measure, instigated solelj bj the Jesuits, who lead 
the Pope by the nose, and who have thought fit to defy the opinion 
of tiie world concerning the infallibility of the papal decisions ; — this 
measure, I say, has stirred up discussions and coatroversies here even 
amongst the higher Boman Catholic clergy, and several doctors and 
bishops of different parts of Italy have formally opposed it, and 
protested loudly against it Rome, as usual, has combated the good 
reasons of these adversaries by suspension, imprisonment, and excom- 
munication. By this act of ill-limed religious despotism, Pius IX. 
without perceiving it, in his short-sightedness, has given a great blow 
to that pontifical infalUbility which he believed himself to be strength* 
ening in the sight of the whole world. The .poor man does not know 
bis century, and tries in vain, under the guidance of bad counsellors, 
to bring back to the Holy See the times and tLe policy of the middle ages. 

Besides that the new dogma contradicts and indirectly excommu- 
nicates some of the ancient doctors, who in their own days opposed 
and absolutely denjed it, both in act and in writing, and consequently 
implies a contradiction to the deciaJons of Rome itself, which has 
canonized these opponents, and so numbered them among the saints ; 
besides all this, I know pious and sincere persons, eminently Roman 
Catholic, who do not admit of the newly-imposed dogma, and who, in 
consequence of the bondage imposed by Rome on the epirit as on the 
conscience, cease to belong to the Roman Church ; for, according to 
the pretences of the Vatican, any one who doubts the Pope's infalli- 
bility is iptojhdo cast out of that Church. These are the advantages 
that the Pope has gained by this stupid measure for himself and for 
his people, for whom be would have done better to procure the light 
and the bread that they lack. 

The introduction of this translation into Italy, then, would be very 
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nseful, and it nould be read with a satiBfaction approacbing to avidity, 
even if it did not appear till some little time hence ; for it would theu 
awaken a qaestion which might be begioning to slumber, as bappena 
to all things here below, and it would oppose it with the uanal riohnesa 
of historical and theological learning in which the writings of the 
Oxford Doctors abonnd. 



FROM THE (HINDU) INSTITUTES OF MENU. 

(Books VIII. 17, and IV. 239—242.) 
TiKTOi alon«, a itedfast friend, abides with tu in death ; 
All other frienda abandon db mlb Due departing breath. 
Not father, mother, wife, nor Bon, nor kinBfolk with ub go, 
Bnt EighteoasQ«M alone pursues the parting wrnl below. 
Alone all creatureB see the light ; the? die, too, all alone ; 
Alone thej' reap the fmit of good or ill the? here have done. 
Hia corse reaiguing to the earth, the dead man's mourning frienda 
Depart, and leave him ; Kighteousneu alone hli goal attendai 
Then let him Tirtna slowl; board, a Mend beyond (he tomb ; 
Bf Tirtoe goarded he ma; croaa Uie dread abjBi of gloom. 



<[DolonfaI, ^jforEfp, anli l^omt Kdns. 

SUHUART. 

Wk announce with great regret that, on Wednesday morning, 
December 10, the Cathedral at Mostrkal was entirely destroyed by 
fire. The charcb was insured for 15,000i., and may be replaced by 
a better structure on a better site ; bat the organ, which was perhaps 
the finest on the continent of America, cannot easily be replaced. The 
comer-atone of the late church was laid by the Bishop of Quebec, 
June 21, 1805. 

The venerable Bishop of Connecticut, the Bight Rev. Dr. 
Brownell, Presiding Bishop of the American Church, has written to 
Bishop Kemper of WrscotJBiN, and to Bishop Lee of loWA, suggest- 
ing that the former should take the Episcopal charge of Kansas, and 
the latter of Nebraska, as, in consequence of the vote of the House of 
Delegates of the General Conventioa, no Bishop has been appointed. 

On Sunday, December 14, Mr. John C. Jacob! was ordained Deacon 
in Christ Church, Connkcticdt. He is a Polish Jew, and was for 
some time a. Rabbi at Frank rort-on-the-Maine. He was converted in 
1821, and afterwards accompanied Dr. M'Caul as an Afisistaut-Mis- 
sionary to the Jews in his native country. He went to America in 
1835. His design is to labour among the Jews in that land. 

The Bishop of Coloubo has arriv^ with his family in Ceylon. We 
give elsewhere copies of some of the addresses with which he was 
welcomed. The Bishop found the College of St. Thomas, which he 
has instituted, in a fiourishing slate. The School buildings are being 
enlarged, as there are upwards of 200 scholars in attendance. 

Deatb of Db. Mbdhcrst. — We have seen with great regret the 
announcement of the death of Dr. Medhurst on January 24tb, in 
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Lonilon, a Tew daya arter his arrirtl from China. Hie circnnutancM 
under which he returned to England may be learned irom the foUov- 
ing extract from the MiMumary Magasitu of the London Mitnonmy 
iSocietjt for January, 1856 :— 

"For nearly forty yean this diatingnisbed Chinese scholar and 
indefatigable Uissionary haa prosecuted his labonrs in the Gospel ; 
fint in the Malayan Archipelago ; and, since the year 1843, in China 
Proper. 

Having recently learnt, with much concern, that the pressure of 
those labours has begun to tell with serious efiect upon the health 
and spirits of tbeir honoured brother, the Directors have, with the 
ntrooet cordiality, invited him to pay a visit to hii native country in 
the course of next summer, in the sanguine hope that, after a period 
of relaxation, he may be i^le to return to his important sphere of 
action with recruited strength and energy. 

The IKrectors further anticipate tha^ at this interesting jnnctnre in 
the histoiy of the Chinese Mission, Dr. Uedhnrst's presence, informa- 
tion, and induence will do much to excite and strengthen the zeal and 
sympathies of their friends and constituents on behalf of China." 

SociETT FOB pBOHOTiNO Chbistuh KiTOwi.xDaK. — Jonuorj/ Slh. 
— The Bishop of LotitH>ir in the Chair. — A grant of 6Q0L wss voted 
towards the proposed Cathedral at Rupert's Land. A letter was read 
from the Bishop of Toronto, dated Toronto, November 29th, 18S6, 
in which the Bishop said — 

" I beg leave to supply the information the Society requires on the 
important subject of the subdivision of this Diocese. 

I. The proposed Diocese of London. 

Veryconsiderable progress bad been made towards this otgect nearly 
two years ego, and then a time of slackness enaned. But a committee 
of three beneficed Clergymen were appointed at a meeting held in 
London, Upper Canada, on the 7th of August last, to visit the several 
parishes comprised in the district proposed to form the Diocese, and 
to collect subscriptions in aid of its episcopal endowment, and to report 
to 4n ac^oamed meeting at the same place on the 20th inst 

This report is now before me, and states that the whole sam col- 
lected, with some small additions since obtained, amounts to ten 
thousand five hundred currency (10,500^.), or eight thousand four 
hundred sterling (8,400?.), the greater part already secured by mort- 
gage on real estate, and the remainder in course of being so. 

Now the sum originally contemplated, as the minimum endowment 
for the Bishopric, was ten thousand pounds sterling, or twelve thousand 
five hundred pounds currency. The deficiency, therefore, amounts to 
1,600^ sterling, or 3,000/. currency. 

IL The proposed Diocese of Kingston. 

As respects the proposed Bishopric of Kingston, I may mention 
that our people are working with a right heart. Committees are 
forming to scJicit subscriptions in every parish, without any other 
condition than a decent ^dowment for the propcwed see. 
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The progresi made ia the Jjooitm district begins to stimulate tba 
exertions of that of Kingston, and already a fair commencement has 
been made. 

I have not indeed been able to procure an exact return, but I believe 
the subscriptions already amount to 4,3871. currency, and will no 
doubt doable that sum in a short time. 

But it must be recollected that the Eingston district does not c<xn- 
prise a country so rich and populous as that of London ; and conse- 
quently much greater assistance is required. Nor should it be forgotten 
that many circumstances have occurred which would justify the 
venerable Society in bestowing a larger share of their munifioeoce on 
the Eingston endowinent than on that of London." 

The Standing Committee gave notice that they should propose, at the 
Meeting in February, a grant of 500/. towards the Diocese of Eangston; 
to be paid when the rest of the sum required shall have been raised. 

The following motion was carried by a m^ority of 20 to 17 : — 

" That the Standing Committee be requested to take into their con- 
rideration the expediency of publishing, under tiie sanction of competent 
ecclesiafitical authority, «n edition of the authorized version of the 
Holy Scriptures, with such additions to the marginal readings as may 
have been supplied by collation of manuscripts, or by the biblical 
researches of scholars since the publication of that version." 

The Speech of the Bev. Dr. Biber, the mover of the Resolution, 
has been published by Messrs. Riviogton. 

The following is an extract from a letter from the Bishop of Nbw- 
POiTNDLAND, dated " St. John's, November 27th, 1866 :" — 

" I acknowledge with grateful feelings your very kind letter of the 
4th inst., which reached me yesterday. .... 

1 am yet person^Iy more indebted to the Society for its sympathy 
with me in my late heavy trials, and the assurance that I should have 
the benefit of many effectual fervent prayers in behalf of my bereaved 
Diocese. I trust I am not speaking presumptuously when I say that 
already those prayers appear to have availed, in procuring for me two 
excellent men to fill the vacancies in SL John's; 1 should rather say, 
the otFer of two, which I trust I may be enabled to profit by, if 
God wilL 

There are still several important Missions vacant in the remote 
parts of the island, for which I am not less interested than for the 
capital, and I fear there will be much greater difficulty in persuading 
fit persons to undertake the arduous and trying duty of living and 
serving in such uninviting localities." 



Society roK THE Propagation or THB Gospel. — Jan. 16, 1856. — 
The Bishop of Rupkht's Lahd in the Chair.— After the minutesof the 
previous meeting were read, the Bishop of Rupert's Land addressed 
the Board. He wished to call forth the sympatliies of the members of 
the Society for his Diocese. He asked for two grants ; one was an 
increase in the allowance from 100/. to 1601. for one of the Society's 
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Ubumarie^ wbich would relieve the Bisfaop himself, as be made np 
the stipend to the lai^er unoiuiL The other grant which he requested 
was for his Cathedral He had assisted Id bnildlng churches in other 
parts of the Diocese. The church at AsBiniboia, in which th« 
Society's Uissioaarj laboured, had been lately erected, was a yerj 
good one, — but the Bishop's own church was in a dilapidated state, 
and tras propped up, both inside and outside. He hoped the Society 
would make a grant of 500^, The Bishop will be obliged to take out 
an architect with him to the colony. The Bishop said that in Yan- 
coDver's Island, which is either in bis Diocese or in that of the 
Bishop of London, there is now only one Clergyman. The Bishop has 
promised that when there are three Glergynten he will visit diem. 
He will have to cross the Bocky Alountains, and perhaps to winter 
in Vancourer. A letter was rrad from the Secretuj of State, upon 
declining to recommend the issue of a Royal Letter, The Standing 
Committee were of opinion- that it was unadvigable to apply for 
Episcopal Letters, and that the Society should throw itself on the em- 
pathy of the Cbordi ; and ttiis resolution was approved by the Board. 
Grants were made to Messrs. Hutt and Wilson, who were proceeding 
to Grahamstown for ordination. 

The following statement was submitted as the nearest estimua 
of the Society's income and expenditure, which can at present be 
obtained: — 

Receipts, 69,0002. ; expenditure, 66,0001. The increase over the 
receipts of the preceding year is 3,000^ No speinal funds are in- 
clnded In this statemenL 

The Fund for building the Memorial Church at Constantinople 
amounts at present to 19,0U0^, already paid. 



ToKONTO. — (From the Correspondence of the New Tork OJuirth 
J^oumal.) — Your readers will be gratified to lesm that in the proposed 
Diocese of liondon sufficient funds have been collected to endow the 
Bishopric. A few days since a meeting was held in London, C. W,, 
to receive the report of the Deputation aathorized to collect subscrip- 
tions for the Endowment Fund. The meeting was well attended, and 
it waa found that the som actually secured amounted, exclnsive of all 
expenses, to forty-Kine thonaand six hundred dollars. Thieis truly a 
splendid resalt, worthy of the wealth and influence of the Church in 
this portion of the Province. /( it worthy of note that thit large 
ttpunmt waM contrihviUd on the expreu eondMon that the Dioeete thovld 
teleet iii own Bitbop. It can be invested, I believe, with perfect 
safety, so as to produce an annual revenue of about (3,500. Such 
being the saUsfactory state of the fund, resolutions were passed, calling 
on the Bishop to take such immediate steps as in his discretion would 
seem best, to secure the election of a Bishop and the division of the 
Diocese. It is trying to the patience of those who have laboured so 
earnestly and snccessfully in providing the necessary funds, and, 
indeed, to the members of the Church at large in the Diocese, that 
the chief obstacle now unexpectedly interposed is the non-assent of 
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the Home Government to our most reasoDable oUims,— ^slaima so just 
and righteous, that the; were unanimously endorsed hj both Chambers 
of our Legisktare. One of our city papers states, on " undeniable 
authority," that " the bill is still under consideration." I have no 
reason to doubt the correctness of what I stated in my last letter, that 
a general bill for all the Colonies is under amnderatim I 

The Diocese of Kingston is still far behind the amount required 
for the endowment of its Bishopric, nor do I see that there is any 
immediate prospect of its coming up to the mark. It is not so 
wealthy a portion of the FroTince as London ; and a fraction of the 
<^^''g}'i occupying, unfortunately, influential positions, appear quite 
willmg to sacrifice the best interests of their proposed Diocese to 
schemes in which it would be difficult to determine whether a wretched 
Erastianism or the fanaticism of party feeling more largely predomi- 
nates. When a rural Dean, acting under the Bishop's authority, and 
one of the most amiable men in the Diocese, called upon those iadi- 
Tiduals respecting the Endowment Fund, they so far forgot all sense 
of propriety as to treat him witb marked disrespect In one rtu-al 
Deanery, however, in this proposed Diocese, the Rev. Henry PattOD 
got subscriptions to the amoiint of $14,000, all given on the ooaditwn 
that the Synod elect the SUhap. 



MosKOTiA. — (Extract from a letter from the Rev. A. Cmmmell, 
written in August, to tite Rev. John Kitton, of Hutton, near Preston.) 
— " Please say to the generous contributora, that they have placed not 
only UB sons of Africa of the present under great oUigations to them, 
but our children in the future, and the poor heathen all around us, 
who also will participate in their gifU of love and mercy. For we 
are so circumstanced here, that whatever touches ut with benignant 
influence goes out with healing power to them. Our religious destiny is 
theirs; God has given us one lot and one fortune in the Gospel, for 
ever. And so, just so far as the kingdom of Christ is set up in 
Liberia, our Christian benefactors are, at one and the same time, 
saving and blessing the heatheu all around us, as well as ui civilized 
children of Africa. You will please add to the above that wa are 
especiaUy grateful for these contributions, because they come from 
England. I assure you that Liberia needs English notice and English 
favour; and so greatly is this felt here, that every token, of your 
favour excites the deepest interest and lively joy. Our confidence's 
increased thereby. We feel we have strength and encouragement. 
The great friend of the African race is showing friendliness to this 
portion of the race on thia coast ; and therefore we may ' thank God 
and take courage.' This is especi^y true as it respects our Church. 
Through the American branch we came out from you ; and all interest 
and charity from the Church of England seems to us to come with 
a double blessing, and to have a special value. May God bless the 
Church of England, and may He reward abundantly our generous 
friends and benefactors 1 " 
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EPISCOPACY IN INDIA. 



The epiritaal disadvantages to which their Biskopleu position 
subjects the residents of the Punjab c&D&ot be presented to the 
eye of the English reader in b more striking light than by first 
asking him to consider the graphic descnption of an Indian 
Sishop's duties, giren by the present eloquent Bishop of Cal- 
cutta himself. 

" The importance (be says) of the kind and firm advice of a 
Bishop ; of his examination into the state of religious matters ; 
liis confirmation of the young ; bis ordination of Presbyters ; 
hia mild exercise of jurisdietion ; his consolation to the solitary 
and depressed Chaplain or Missionary ; his settling of doubtful 
questions ; appeasing differences ; raising the tone of doctrine 
where it may be needed, and correcting, on the other hand, any 
excesses ; maintaining or restoring the due order and discipline 
of the Church ; examining scbools ; interposing with the civil 
or military aatborities, where it may be necessary; giving his 
countenance, in short, publicly to the great cause of vital Chris- 
tianity, in its lioly and beneficial influences; and preserving 
the unity of the Church and the purity of the Christian faith ; 
' — the importance of all this is in an increasing ratio with the 
paucity and distance of the Clei^y, and with the feeble and 
incipient state of the Indian Church ; and I may add, vith 
the immense population of the Hindoos and Mahomedana 
with which we are surrouuded, and the great influence of th? 
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character of the European civil and military serraDts apon 
them." ' 

Such are the varied duties vhich devolve oq an ladian 
Bishop ; and such the various ways in which be might " edify " 
or build up the Church of Christ in the remotest regions of a 
heathen land. 

The impossibility of a Bishop of Calcutta performing these 
duties, and conferring all these benefits on the Punjab, is 
evident; but the consequences of their absence are not perhaps 
BO generally recognised or felt. In this investigation we will 
endeavour to eithibit them in their true light, and will take first 
the more public functions of the Episcopate, Ordination, Con- 
- secration of Churches, and Confirmation ; and then the more 
personal communication with the Clergy, the sympathising 
counsel, the stimulating encouragement, or the gentle control, 
which they need in their hospitals and schools, in the perform- 
ance of their public ministerial duties, and in the privacy of 
their isolated homes. 

We will consider them seriatim. 

I. Ordination. 

It might be that, in so remote a country, and among a com- 
munity so constituted as we have described, the occasions for 
the exercise of this Episcopal function would be of so rare 
occurrence, that the wimt of it could hardly be felt. Indeed, 
we do not know of more than two instances ; but in them its 
absence was productive of great inconvenience. The first ease 
was that of the Principal of the Lawrence Military Asylum, 
who, in the end of 1851, was obliged to travel to Calcutta 
(about 2,000 miles, there and hack) to be ordained Priest ; 
and in the year 1854, a native catechist of the Churck Missioji- 
ary Society, named Daoud, attached to the Punjab Mission, who, 
being deemed worthy to be admitted into Holy Orders, had to 
travel from Umritsur to Allahabad (where the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta had come on Visitation), a journey of nearly the same 
distance, for that purpose.' These are only two instances, it is 
true; but the occurrence of them is enough to show that a 
Bishop is sometimes needed in the extreme Punjab even on 
that account. If, moreover, it should please God in his mercy 
to bless the Punjab Mission and that at Feshawur with signal 
success, more converts may be admitted to the same high 
honour; or should Bishop's College students, or others, be 
moved to seek for opportunities of exercising ministerial fuuc- 
tions for the conversion of the Sikhs of the Punjab, or the 
Mahomedan Affghans, — aa two have lately so nobly devoted 
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themselves to the cause of the Dyaks in Borneo, — we know 
not how frequently the want of a resident Bishop may be felt, 
to confer the "good degree" on those who may have used the 
office of a Deacon blamelessly.' 

We proceed to consider — 

II. The Consecration of Churches. 

On the high authority for this practice of the Chnrch, on 
the apostolic custom of setting apart special places for prayer, 
and the primitive usage of consecrating them, it is not neces- 
sary to dwell ; let us rather take the ailment for its expe- 
diency, almost amounting to a necessity, so forcibly stated 
by Bishop Beveridge, of the practical truth of which no 
stronger testimony can be adduced than the state of Indian 
society half-a- century ago. " If no places were set apart for 
the worship of God, men would soon worship Him nowhere." ' 
India, it is true, has gradually risen out of that unholy in- 
difference, which, while recognising the duty of public worship, 
resolved on regulating its performance on principles of the 
strictest economy; and in this spirit could sanction the erection 
of a building, which for six days should be used na a riding- 
achool, and might serve on the seventh for a csdbch ! ' She 
has had Governors-General who, like Lord Wellesley, were pre- 
pared boldly, both by example and injunction, to vindicate the 
Christian character of het rulers by promoting the erection of 
churches, and enforcing the attendance of all Government 
servants "not hindered by actual sickness or dnty." To the 
last of that number. Lord Dalhousie, above all, is the praise 
due of having striven to wipe away this blot from the face of 
-Indian Christianity ; to him does India owe her escape from 
that lamentable state which existed from 1845 to I85S, where 
the duty of public worship was indeed tolerated, bat empty 
barracks, regimental school-rooms, parade-grounds, or borrowed 
mess-houses, were deemed by Government suitable substitutes 
for churches ; and if the piety of Christians desired more 
fitting houses of prayer, they were left to erect them at their 
own cost. 

It was through the powerftd advocacy of Lord Dalhousie, 
that the principle of building goodly cbiuches was once more 
recognised, and Government authorized to aid therein by liberal 
grants.' 

' l.Tira. iii. 13. • Bishop Bereridee'a Sermons, yol. 1. § S, on Aetai. 2S. 

> " The Commander-in-Chief bu directed a riding-°chool to be iDcluded in the 
estimates for public buildings at Meerat, apon the scale oF tbe liding-Hchools at 
Ghazepoor and Cawnpoor, for the doable pnrpoae of a place of worship and n 
ridiDg-BOhool."— Minutes of the Bengal Qoremraent, May 28th, 1807, quoted in 
Life of Biebop Middleton, toI. i. p. 86. 

* Of which we shall hare occasion to speak more at length hereafter. 

h2 
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The Punjab conttuDB at present the foUowing churches : The 
one at Loodiana ia the oldest, having been erected io 1838; 
but since the abandonment of the station for troops, the 
church is, we believe, very rarel; used, and is said to be falling 
into decay. Next in point of time comes that of Jullundhur, 
the first station occupied b; the Enghsh on the north of the 
Sutlej, in 1846, where a church was once built From defective 
foundations and other causes, it is not now used, being con- 
sidered dangerous. About the same time, at Ferozepore, a 
church was commenced, as a memorial of those gallant luea 
who had fallen in the Sutl^ carapiugn ; it haa been for some 
time used for service, though not yet completely finished. 
Since that time churches have risen in all the chief stations : 
Lahore (Meeau Meer cantonments), Seealkote {2), with a tem- 
porary one at Wuzeerabad, Rawul, Pindee, Kusaowlie, Sub- 
hathoo, Dugshaie, Simla, Umritsur, Hosheyarpore, Goojran- 
walla, and a chapel attached to the Lawrence Military Asylum 
at Sunawur. At Umballa and Peshawar handsome churches are 
in the course of erection ; ' as also on a smaller scale at Murree 
and Jhelum; and at Mooltan, also, so long without either 
Chaplain or church, vigorous efi^orts are now being made to 
supply the want. At Lahore Civil Station (Anarkullee), a 
Mahomedan tomb has been set apart and fitted up for divine 
worship. Thus there are sixteen churches, or places of worship, 
at present existing in the Punjab, and five in various stages of 
advancement. 

The Punjab, then, at present contains sixteen churches, and 
five in pr<^re$s ; but not one of these has been consecrated : 
and there are twice as many cemeteries which still remain un- 
consecrated ground ; for the feet of an English Bishop have 
never trodden the sandy plains of the Punjab.^ 

Perhaps some one will be tempted to ask. Are these churches 
the less uaeful for the purpose for which they are designed — the 
public worship of God? Are they less holy, for the lack of this 
ceremony of consecration ? We beUeve them to be both less 
holy aud less jwejw/y— less holy in the absence of a rite of 
universal observance in the Christian Church, which "invests 
God himself with the building," by which it is " dedicated to 
His service, and thenceforth separated firom all unhallowed 

' At UmbftUa a temponr? bnildiDg has b«en erected for tlia purpose. At 
Pi»hawur pnjera &re BtUI said on the parad^-giounda for the Earopeon troops, 
And for the station, generally in the MsHonic Lodge. 

1 Archdeacon Pratt was depnted by the Bishop of Calcatta to visit the north' 
west provinces and the Punjab in 1 SSI and 18G2; and moat welcome wm his 
presence, donbtless, and great the good effected ; but as he lacked the functions at 
(he highest order of the ri^^^^oud, churches and burial-gniuudii remained 
nnconsecr^ted. 
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purposes ; " ' and le»» usejkl, in the want of that special sanctity ; 
ibr while the unconsecrated walls of a Christian church are to 
the worshipper within deprived of much that would help to 
hallow bis thonghts and stimulate his devotion, what is their 
effect on the mind of the unbeliever vrithout? He, be he 
Mahomedan or Hindi!, never opens a new musjid, or temple, 
without great solemnity and public rejoicing; and when the 
Christian, who boasts of the greater purity of his creed, 
appears to dispense with all this, does not hia religion sink in 
the eyes of the unbeliever ? What can the heathen, with all 
his devotion, blind, misguided, and superstitious though it be, 
think of the faith of a man who " builds a house to the Ood of 
heaven with no other appearance than if his end were to rear 
up a kitchen or a parlour for his own use ? " And, as Hooker 
goes on to say, " when a work of auch a nature is finished, 
remuneth there nothing hut presently to use it, and so an 
end ? " * On every account, then, both for the Christian within 
and the heathen without, sboold Indian churches be con- 
secrated. 

Our third head will be Confirmation, in the absence of which 
rite the need of a Bishop is, perhaps, still more genertdly felt 
and to be deplored. 

With what a mocking echo do those solemn words come back 
to the saddened heart of a Chaplain, when at the baptism of 
each infant he enjoins upon the sponsors the duty of bringing 
it, in due time, "to the Bishop, to be confirmed by him ! ' 
knowing, as he do6s, that there is no Bishop within 1,000 ox 
1,500 miles, and fearing lest the very use of this meauingleas 
injunction, which he nevertheless may not omit, should to the 
irreverent or cavilling mind tend to atiip that holy Sacrament 
of much of its spiritual reality, and to give to it the semblance 
of a mere form or ceremony. 

Look, too, at the component parts of Indian society. There 
are parents, many of them from necessity, some from choice, 
bringing up their children in India ; others receiving them 
hack from England before they haye attained the usual age of 
confirmation ; there are oflScers who have gone out in early 
youth, just freed from the restraints of a public school or a 
private tutor, where, alas I too often the preparation for the 
critical examination was more thought of than the preparation 
of a young soul for his spiritual warfare in the military career 
before him ; there are men born and educated in the country, 

' No mean anthorit;. Sir E. Cake, said thftt the law had no knowledge of any 
building beiog a cburch or chapel till after ccnBecraliou. 3 luat. 208. 
» Eccl. Pol. Book V. S 12. 
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to wliom tlie very sound of religion has come but faintly, and 
its solemn truths been sparii^ly taught, for lack of teachers. 

Moreover, there are schools, private seminaries in the Hills, 
the Ijawrence Military. Asylum, Regimental Schools, &c., which 
are yearly sending out a lai^e body of young persons of both 
sexes to battle their way in a world of temptations, in a country 
where, from climate or custom, temptations are tenfold stronger 
and more frequent, without that one solemn rite which, in the 
preparation for it, aud iu its reception, especially brings to the 
mind of the young, at a most critical period, in a most solemn 
and awing form, the reality of their Christian responsibilities. 

Nor may we overlook that large body of young recntits who 
year by year are drafl^ed into the European regiments, and 
of whom not less than 1,000, probably, are yearly added to 
those regiments which are quartered in the Punjab. Of these 
possibly 500 may be Koman Catholics ; but of the remaining 
moiety, composed as it is generally of mere boys, how few, con- 
sidering their probable antecedents, can have known a Sisbop's 
blessing in Goufirmation I 

The want of the rite of confirmation often furnishes an obstacle, 
too, or suggests a scruple, although it should be no real bar, to 
those who are desirous to partake of the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. For in these cases we know the principle is allowed, 
and there are few Chaplains who have not felt the necessity of 
allowing it, that the less ordinance is superseded by the greater. 
Yet even in the case of such, its absence is greatly to be deplored. 
Not only is one very important feature of the Church system lost 
sight of, but also the most solemn opportunity of making a public 
ratification of baptismal vows, an avowal of Christianity, in the 
presence of a minister of the highest order of the Christian 
priesthood, and of receiving a blessing at his hands, is withheld. 

There is another light, too, in which confirmation may be 
regarded ; as the most fitting occasion for the Chaplain to gain 
access to the younger portion of the community among whom he 
ministers. The Clergyman in England feels that it is to the 
periodical confirmation by the Bishop that he is greatly indebted 
for a personal knowledge of a large portion of his more youthful 
parishioners, and for a deeper insight into their individual cha- 
racters. How many a young clerk, for instance, or apprentice, 
or mechanic, is then brought to his knowledge, and, therefore, 
within his influence, of whom he may have known little or 
nothing I And to how many such a youth, thus attracted by the 
announcement of an approaching confirmation, has the prepara- 
tion for that solemn rite been so blessed as to prove a turning- 
point in his life ! If this occurs in England, how much more in 
India! There a Clergyman's position is far less recognised; 
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tbere he ia but aa an iDdividual member of the community, 
representing the Ecclesiastical, just as an executive officer or a 
BtaflF sui^on does the Engineering or Medical Department; 
and hence arises one of the greatest difficulties of his position. - 
His ministerial character is not generally acknowledged ; he may 
amongpersonal friends exerdse influence; he may form acquaint- 
ance vith the residents of the station generally; but too often 
the younger members of the community, where his poaition as 
a " steward," and " as one that must give account," is never 
thought of, do not regard him as their pastor, and it rarely hap- 
pens, in consequence, that he can obtain any fair hold over them 
for good. 

In the Kegimental Schools, too, the same evil is experienced. 
A girl leaves school at fourteen or fifteen to marry, a hoy at the 
same age is attached to the band or the drums ; the one is nearly 
lost sight of in her home, the other in his barrack ; for in India 
it is almost impossible to follow them beyond the threshold of 
the school-room. An occasional illness, indeed, brings the 
Chaplain and the young soldier together in the hospital ; and 
there may be a slight impression made in the moments of siclt- 
ness, but it is too soon lost in the return of health with its 
duties and its pleasures. With the recruit it is the same : on 
arrival he attends the adult school, where he remains until he ia 
dismissed drill; his leaving school, and consequent withdrawal 
from the Chaplain's eye, does not depend on his proficiency in 
reading or writing, but in the knowledge of "the manual and 
platoon exercise;" and even if occasionally the Chaplain may 
have thus become well acquainted with him in the school, he 
soon disappears from sight in the vortex of regimental duties. 

Now, we will only suppose a regular periodical confirmation 
being held among such a community. Its approach would, as 
it were, give the Chaplain a recognised right to inquire who 
among his people have not yet been confirmed ; it would give 
him a definite footing, — ^he would go armed with deputed autho- 
rity from his Bishop. We do not use this expression as imply- 
ing that he would obtrusively force himselfinto unwilling houses; 
but among a mihtary community, based as it is on a system of 
" aubordinalion," he would be then received and respected by 
nearly all classes, as in the performance of a duty. And thus 
he would at once gain access to men whose ear might otherwise 
he closed against him. He might then follow up the young 
band-boy, or drummer, or the young recruit, or the young mar- 
ried woman, whom he remembered in the school; he might 
£3llow the young officer or civilian into his home, with exhorta- 
tions to prepare for confirmation; thus a mutual knowledge 
might be gained, and respect insured, and in very many instances 
conJirfflBtioQ be made a stepping'Stone to the Lord's Table. 
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And who can doubt that seed, "cast upon the waters" in faith 
and hope, would " be found after many days ? " 

Thus, when it is seen how greatly the presence of a Bishop 
in the Punjab might strengthen the hands of the Clergy, by the 
exercise of these his more public episcopal functions, some idea 
may be formed of the difficulties and discour^ements which 
surround them in their present Biatu^less poaitioo. 



(Sormponliencc, 9otumtnls, %ct. 

PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IK INDIA. 
To the Editor of Ihe .Colonial Church Chronicle. 
Deab Sib, — I purpose eendiag you from time to time a communi- 
catioa on India and Indian Missions, for which I hope you will be able 
to find room. The very great importance of India ie not, I fear, 
sufficiently recognised in thb country even by religious people ; I 
trust, therefore, that the readers of your periodical will not allow 
themselves to be wearied with having this subject so frequently 
pressed upon their attention, for I feel more and more that a great 
door, and effectual, is opened to us in India, and that the conversion 
of India to Christ is one of the greatest works, if not the great work, 
to wbieh the Chnrch and nation of England are called. 

I am, yours faithfully, E. Caidwell. 

PBOGRESS OF CHEISTIANITr IN INDIA. 

The possessions which have faUen to our lot in India are the 
most valuable and important that any nation has ever acquired beyond 
its own natural boundaries. India comprises nearly a million and a 
half of square miles, an area which is equal to the half of Europe, 
leaving out Russia ; and, though nearly two-thirds of the soil are 
uncultivated, so thickly peopled are the cultivated districts, that the 
population of India amounted, in 1851, to upwards of 158 millions, 
(more probably to nearly 170 millions,) a population which is twice as 
great as that of the corresponding area in Europe, and which consti- 
tutes nearly a quarter of the whole population of the world. 

The smallness of the number of the English in India is very exirar 
ordinary, and is a fact which is full of significance. The whole of 
the inhabitante of India are either directly under British rule, or they 
are inhabitants of " native protected Btates," in which all proceedings 
of importance are controlled by a Brititth- " Resident." Tet the English 
in India, to whom the govu'nment of 170 millions of Hindus has 
been committed, do not number 60,000 souls I The proportion sub- 
sisting between the English and the native population, in some of the 
older provinces of British India, is especially extraordinary : for 
example, in Tinnevelly and Madura, the two most southerly " coUec- 
torates," or provinces, in the Madras Presidency, amongst a population 
of more than three millions, the number of Europeans, including 
civilians and military men, missionaries and merchants, men, women, 
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and cliil<iren, ia under 300, and the EuropeanB who are directlj 
engaged in the work of govemment in those two provinces do not 
number a hundred altc^ether ! 

It might almost be regarded as a miracle that so many should 
Bnbmit to the government of so few ; but, what renders it more re- 
markable is, that they submit to it, not reluctantly, but peaceably and 
contentedly. The people of those provinces, as of all the old settled 
provinces of British India, are more easily governed than the in- 
habitants of any county in England. There i^ only one regiment, 
and that a regiment of Sepoys, officered by Englishmen, in the two 
provinces referred to, amongst a population greater than that of Scot- 
land ; and the services of that one regiment have not been required 
for anything more serious than routine duty since 1809 1 It is often 
said that our rule in India rests upon military force j but I believe it 
depends far less upon force than upon opinion. It rests, doubtless, 
in some degree on the opinion of the invincibility, in the long run, of 
the English arms and policy ; but in a much greater d^ree it rests on 
the opinion which the Hindtis, as distinguished from the Mahom- 
medans, everywhere entertain, that the English Government, whatever 
be its faults, is the best government India has seen for many genera- 
tions ; not equal, indeed, to the paternal governments of the golden 
poetical age, but more than equal to any government that these 
prosaic times have heard of. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Ilindus feel towards the English the soreness of a conquered people. 
Those of them who know anything of the history of their nation 
prefer to represent matters thus : — " The English never conquered ut, 
nor deprived us of any power or privilege ; they merely rescued us 
from the tyranny of our Mahommedan conquerors ; and in all their 
battles we fought with them, side by side, not against them. We 
are convinced also, that if the English abandoned the country, it would 
be a loss, not a gain, to usHind^ ; for the Ma hommediins would again 
get the upper hand, and they would give us a far smaller share in the 
government of our own country than we now enjoy, besides treating ua 
and our religion with a harshness and bigotry of which the English 
have never shown any trace." Occasionally, it is true, the Hindis 
indulge in the popular English practice of grumbling ; and not without 
reason, for the pressure of taxation is in sonxe districts extreme, and 
the administration of justice is Still very defective ; but, in so far as 
the latter particular is concerned, it is not the English, but their own 
countrymen, that are blamed, for the fault lies with the subordinate 
officials, who are invariably natives ; and the remedy which all Hindils 
would propose is not the expulsion of the Europeans, but such an 
increase in their number as would enable them to make their in- 
fluence felt in every corner of the country. Mainly and ultimately, 
however, I doubt not that the rule of the English in India rests 
neither on force nor on opinion, but on the will of the Supreme Ruler, 
the Most High, who has raised up England, and confided race after 
race, and region after region to her care, that she might *' tell it out 
amongst the heathen that the Lord is King." It cannot be supposed 
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that Divine FroTidence has pl&ced England in bo high a poBitlon, and 
brought about such eztraordioarj results, for no other purpose than 
our national aggrandizement ; it was surely iu order that we might 
impart to India the benefit of our just laws, our national liberty, and 
our progressive civilization, and especially that we might impart to it 
the knowledge of the religion of Christ, that religion which alone can 
make any nation good, or happy, or permanently great. 

Our duty, as a Church and nation, being generally admitted, I pro- 
ceed to give some idea of the present position of the Christian cause 
in India, especially in the Presidency of Madras. Those who are 
acquainted with India, or who bear in mind the numerous and very 
peculiar difficulties with which Indian missions have to contend, will 
not expect me to paint a rose-coloured picture of missionary progress. 
Progress undoubtedly has been made, and year by year the prospects. 
of Christianity become more encouraging ; but the encouragements are 
of such a nature as will best be appreciated by those whose experi- 
ence in some work similar to this has taught them not to " despise the 
day of small things." 

It is not very long ago since our Christian Government systemati- 
cally refused permission to missionaries to labour in'India, and openly 
patronised heathenism. It administered the affairs of all the more 
important pagodas, and compelled its servants to do honour to heathen 
festivals ; not only so, but I have myself seen idols that had been 
erected wholly at its expense. As might naturally be expected in so 
unprincipled an age, the immoral lives of most of the English then 
resident in India was a scandal to the Christian name, insomuch that 
it became a proverbial expression that they had left their consciences 
at the Cape of Good Hope. We have reason to be thankful that a 
very different state of things now prevails. The character of the 
English in India has wondertatly improved, especially witbin the last 
thirty years, and the Indian Government has participaled in the 
improvement. It has ceased to befriend heathenism, — it has ceased 
to regard the progress of Christianity as a source of danger. It pro- 
fesses, indeed, to observe a strict neutrality between Christianity and 
heathenism, allowing every religion proiessed by its subjects "fair 
play, and no favour." But this artificial neutrality is veiling (per- 
haps as rapidly as is compatible with the circumstances of India) into 
an enlightened, prudent solicitude for the peaceful diffusion of the 
blessings of Christianity. The burning of widows and female infanti- 
cide have been put down, — slavery has been abolished, — the "swing 
festival," and simitar cruellies, have been prohibited, — in connexion 
with all Government business and public works, Sunday has been 
made a day of rest, — converts to Christianity have been protected, by 
a special enactment, in the possession of their property and rights, — 
the re-mari'iage of widows has been legalized, — female education has 
been encouraged, — a comprehensive scheme of national education has 
been set on foot, in connexion with which the Grant-in-Aid System 
has been introduced, and missionary schools are no longer excluded 
from the benefit of Government Grants. 
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Tbe Indian GoTernment moves forward slowly, bat it keepecoa^ 
Stantly moving, — it tnkes no step backwards, — and hence, notnitb- 
etanding ita characteriatic caution, perhaps there is no governnient in 
the worid which has made greater progress, within the time speciHed, 
in moral and social reforoiB. WhiUt we are thankful that the Indian 
Government, as such, has improved bo coneiderably, we have bIeo 
much reason to* be thankful for the improvement which has taken 
place in the Uvea of so many members of the Anglo-Indian community. 
It will be difficult to discover anywhere more Christian piety, in pro- ' 
portion to the size of the community, than amongst the English in 
India. In every district, in every station, with which I am acquainted, 
there lias been a succession of men who have distinguished themselves, 
not only by their gentlemanly honour and by the purity of their lives, 
but by their Christian benevolence and zeal ; and such persons render 
most important aid to the cauHeofMi8sionB,notonly by their sympathy 
nnd contributions, but still more by the influence of their examples. 
Whilst the missionary is preaching Christianity to the Hindus, many 
an English layman is exemplifying to the Hindus what Christianity 
means : witliout abandoning "the calling wherein he was called," or 
yiolating any principle of official propriety, he is proving to a regiment 
or to an entire province that the teaching of the missionaries is true, 
that Christianity is only another name for a holy and useful life, that 
it must have come from God, because it makes men godly, — and that 
is an argument which every man can understand, and which no man 
can gtunsay. 

Now that teachers of Christianity have free access to every port of 
India, the old assertion that tlie conversion of the Hindus is iraposaible 
has been proved to be a fable. In many instances the impossibility 
has been accomplished. It is quite true that in many extensive dis- 
tricts the work has not yet been begun, and that in no district have 
all the results that have been aimed at been accomplished ; but enough 
has been accomplished to prove to us that the work is of God, and to 
encourage us to go forward in it with vigour. 

We cannot expect in India, or anywhere, to "reapwhere wehavenot 
sown, or to gather where we have not strewed:" desultory efibrts 
in too wide a sphere cannot be expected to produce the same results 
aa systematic persevering labours within manageable limits ; but 
when we find, wherever we look in India, a proportion existing 
between labour and the results of labour, when it is evident that 
there is most success where there is most labour, and least success 
where there is least labour, I think we have every reason to thank 
God, and take courage. 

A comparison of the Spiritual condition of the three Indian Presi- 
dencies will illustrate the proportion existing between efforts and 
results. In the Presidency of Bombay least has been done : the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has not a single missionary 
labourer there, and other missionary societies have but a small hand- 
ful of men j and in that Presidency I am sorry to say that there are 
not a thousand native Protestant Christians from Goa to the Indus. 
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In the Presidency of Bengal the number of misBionaries is more con- 
Biderable ; and there, not only aie the Christian converts Beventeen 
or eighteen times more numerous than in Bombay, but in many parts 
of that vast Presidency the Hind6 mind has been stirred to its inmost 
depths by the progress of Christian education and Christian civi- 
lization. 

It is in the Presidency of Madras, however, that tbt^re has been tha 
largest amount of missionary effort. Missionaries have been labouring 
in several parts of that Presidency for a considerable period ; their 
number bears some proportion to the work which they are endeavour- 
ing to accomplish, and is such as to render it possible for them to work 
in combination. What progress, then, has been made in that Presi- 
dency? Not all the progress, indeed, which we wish for and hope to 
see, but still an amount of progress which is very encouraging. la 
the Presidency of Madras there are at least 80,000 native converts 
from heathenism, in connexion with the different Protestant missionary 
Societies at work in various parts of the field, and of that number about 
59,000 are connected with the Missions of tlie Church of England. 
I>oubtIess many of the native Christian converts are not what we 
should wish them to be ; and much, very much, remains to be done 
before Christianity is diffused throughout the Presidency; but it 
'Would be most ungrateful, as well as unreasonable, to ignore the 
fact that much has been done already, and that we have received 
encouragement to attempt, and to expect to accomplish, much more. 

Indian Missions may be divided into two classes; viz. the educa- 
tional, or those which endeavour to reach the higher classes by means 
of superior English schools ; and the popular, if I may use the expres- 
sion, or those which endeavour to reach the community at large 
(though practically, in most inBtances,they'reach the lower classes alone) 
by means of vernacular preaching and vernacular education. The 
great English schools, or colleges, established in Madras, Calcutta, and 
Bombay, by the Scotch Presbyterians, stand at the head of the former 
class ; at the head of the latter, which includes almost all other mis- 
sionary efforts, we may safely place the Missions of the Church of 
England in Tinnevelly. 

It cannot be doubted that the endeavour to diffuse Christianity 
amongst the higher classes of the Hindds is one of very great 
importance, for the institution of caste gives the higher clusses 
greater influence in India than in any other country ; but from 
Bwartz's time till very recently nothing was done for them by any 
missionary society. They could not be reached, at all evenis they 
were not reached, by any of the agencies formerly at work ; and up 
to the present time it is only by means of an English education of so 
high an order as to be an attraction to them, that those classes have, 
in any degree, be.en brought within the range of Cliriatian influences. 
This plan originated with Dr. Duff and the Scotch Presbyterians j 
and in the great schools which have been established . by them, and 
more recently by some other missionary societies in some of the 
principal Indian cities, not only the science and literature of the 
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westeFn nalions, but also the trutbi of the Christiui religion, Bra 
dailf taoght by men of the highest ability to thontands of the most 
intelligent of the Hindll youth. This educational syatem had only 
just been introduced into Madras when I arriTed in 1838, and had 
not yet borne fruit ; hut about a hundred persona belonging to the 
higher ranks of Hindu society have now been brought by it into the 
Cbristian fold. It is true that this number is very small, compared 
with that of the converts connected with the other system of 
Missioss ; but it is to be borne in mind that they belong to a very 
influential class, a class in which no other system of means has borne 
any fruit whatever ; and that, as the converts of this class have had 
to fight their woy to ChnBt through many persecutions, many of them 
bave risen to a peculiarly high standard of Christian excellence and 
devotedneas. It is a very interesting circumstance, that through the 
influence and example of this class of converts, Cbristiaaity has 
begun to spread amongst persons belonging to the same social rank 
who bave never been at any missionary school at all, or who hove 
been educated at schoola from which Christian teaching is carefully 
excluded ; and it would appear that in Calcutta this new class of 
converts is now mcve numerous than the former. It is also chiefly 
owing to the influence of English education that so many social 
reforms ore now making progress amongst the higher classes of the 
Hindlis. 

This educational department of missionary efibrt is far from being 
the only one which claims our sympathy, as some of its advocates 
appeared at one period to suppose ; but it is certainly one of very 
great importance ; and I may be permitted to say that it ddes not 
seem very creditable, either to the English people or to the Church 
of England, that the Scotch Fresbyterians bave been allowed almost 
to monopolize the Christian education of the higher classes of the 
Hind6s. The Church of England is, undoubtedly, doing a great 
work in the rural districts; and in Benares, Masulipatam, Palam- 
cottah, and a few other places, the Church Mitsionary Socitty has 
established English schools for the higher classes ; but it is much to 
be wished that the English Church put forth more of her strength in 
the cities — the seats of government and commerce, — and contri- 
buted, what she has not yet done, her full share of eSbrt towards 
the Christian ization of the liigh-caste Hindtjs. The inequality at 
present existing is to be rectified, not by other bodies of Christians 
^oing less, but by the Church of England doing more. 

The Society far the I'ropagation of the 6o»pel has bowi led by such 
considerations recently to establish a Mission for the higher classes 
in Delhi ; and more recently still it has resolved, at the representa- 
tion of the present excellent Principal of Bishop's College, Calcutta, 
to make that institution usefnl, not only for the training up for the 
ministry of those who are already Christians, but for the still mora 
necessary work of converting educated heathens to Christianity. In 
the Presidency of Madras it has not yet done anything in this direc- 
tion, though it has three insljtuticms for the training up of catecbisis, 
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Bchoolmasters, and native ministera ; but I trast it will not be much 
longer the only great miasionary society in that Preaidency which 
leaves to their fata the higher classes of the heathen youth. The 
Yepery Mission Grammar School, an institution established by this 
Society for the education of the Indo-British youth, did much for 
the improvement of that class, at a time when no other Society did 
anything. That school has fulfilled its mission, and has now ceased 
to exist ; but I hope that something will be established in its room, 
more directly tending to the diffusion of Christianity amongst the 
heathen. A few years ago I would have pleaded for the establieh- 
meot in the same buildings of a thoroughly good English school, for 
the benefit of the Hindi youth, to be taught, not by ordinary school- 
masters, but by thoroughly qualiSed, devoted English missionaries ; 
but at present what appears to be more urgently required, — what 
appears, indeed, to be the great want of all the Presidential cities at 
present, — is an organized system of means for bringing Christian 
influences to bear upon the minds of those Hindtis who have received 
a superior English education already, either in missionary or in 
Government schools, but who still continue heathens. This class of 
persons may be numbered by thousands ; and every member of the 
class can be reached through the medium of the English tongue. 
Here is a door of usefiUuess standing open, an extensive and rich 
field of labour lying vacant : which Society will have the honour 
of first entering in ? 

The other class of Missions, the popular or parochial, as distin- 
guished from the purely educational, expend much money and effort 
on education, especially on the education of the children of the 
poorer classes in the vernacular languages ; but they may properly 
be regarded as a separate clasri, inasmuch as they labour for the 
benefit, not of the young only, but of the people at large ; and the 
schools which they establish are connected with, and subordinated 
to. Christian congregations. With the exception of a few hundred . 
at most, the entire body of native Christians may be claimed as the 
fruit of this system, which has been much more productive than the 
other of present, visible results. 

In the city of Madras itself there are about 2,600 converts in 
connexion with the various Protestant Missions ; but when we leave 
the Presidency and travel southwards, we shall find a much greater 
number in almost every province. 

In the rich and populous province of Tanjore, in connexion with the 
Missions of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, which were 
founded by the venerable Swartz, there is a native Christian commu- 
nity, comprising about 5,000 souls ; andabout half that number are con- 
nected with the revived Lutheran (Leipsic) Mission of Tranqaebar. 
In those old Missions, Christian life and missionary zeal had sunk to 
a low point, in consequence of the retention of caste distinctions ; but 
within the last fifteen years the Gospel Propagation Society's mission 
in Tanjore has been greatly purified and invigorated. The parochial 
system has beven introduced, and the native congregations brought 
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under efficient superintendence ; education baa m&de rapid progress ; 
one of the best training aeminaries in the country has been brought 
into operation ; caste, the source of so many mischiefs, has been 
repressed ; and though, in coDsequence of these reformations, espe- 
cially in conseqnenca of the syatematic discouragement of caste, the 
numbers of the Ciiristiaa community have been diminished, the gain 
to the Christian cause has been mora than equivalent. 

Further south, in the ai^acent province of Madura, — a province 
peculiarly rich in historical associatiouB, — the American Board of 
Missions, a Freshyterian and Congregationalist Society, has occupied 
the Seld in great force. I remember the commencement of that 
Mission, and happened some years after to travel through the 
province. At that lima not a single convert had been made. On 
returning to this country three years ago, on my way from Tinnevelly 
to Madras, I again passed through the district occupied by that 
Mission, and found that the number of native converts had increased 
in the intervening period from nil to between 4,000 and 6,000, 
The interesting and hopeful movement which is going forward in 
that prorinjje appears to have originated in the influence of Tinnevelly 
Ctuistianity. This was admitted by the American Missionaries 
tbemselves, and two of their number were deputed a few years ago 
to visit Tinnevelly, and go from station to station, for the purpose of 
making themselves acquainted with the details of our Missionary 
system. In the same province there are several old congregations 
connected with the Go»pd Propagation Soeiett/, and an interesting 
ofishoot from that Mission has recently been established amongst the 
Poliars of the Pulney Hills, — a poor, long- oppressed, simple-minded 
race, to whom the reception of the Grospel has been as life from the 
dead. On the western side of the Ghauts, the great mountain-range 
of southern Iildia, Christianity is also making progress. The 
missionaries of the Sa$le Missionary Societif have been labouring 
for the last twenty years in the provinces of Malabar and Canara, on 
the Malabar coast, and when I last heard of their progress, their 
converts from heathenism amounted to 1,600. 

Further south, on the same coast, there are the interesting Missions 
of the Church Missionary Society in the native states of Travancore 
and Cochin. I have not been long enough in India to remember the 
commencement of those Missions, but I have twice visited their 
principal stations, and on the occasion of my second visit, after an 
interval of nine years, found both the number of missionaries and 
the number of the native Christians under their care nearly doubled. 
It was particularly gratifying to find that the new converts who had 
been gathered in were not like the first converts, proselytes from the 
Syrian Church — an old and interesting, though corrupted. Christian 
communion, — but were direct accessions from heathenism, especially 
from classes of heathens that had never before been reached. Amongst 
those newly-reached classes are the " Hilt-kings," a race of rude 
aboriginal mountaineers, living mostly in trees, and rarely before seen 
by any European eye. The Ckwrch Missionary Society't Missions in 
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tbose districts comprise 5,400 converts, who have to contend with 
greater difficulties than any other native Christians in southern India, 
in consequence of the heathenism of the Malajdla people being the 
most intense and fanatical with which I am acquainted, and the 
government of the country being heathen. 

Further south still, in the Tamil portion of the Travancore country, 
are the Missions of the London Missionary Society, the most im- 
portant and successful Missions of that Society in India, and which in 
the list of Indian rural Missions rank next to those of the Church of 
England in Tinnevelly. In connexion with those Missions there are 
upwards of 18,000 converts to Christianity, nearly all of whom 
speak the same language as our own converts in Tinnevelly, belong 
to the same castes and classes, and may be regarded as the same 
people ; and though in point of numbers they are considerably behind 
our Tinnevelly Christians, yet in education, public spirit, missionary 
zeal, and liberality in contributions to charitable objects, they have 
made, in proportion to their numbers, at least equal progress. 

I now come, last of all, to Tinneselly, the province in which it 
was my own privilege to labour during the greater part of my Indian 
life. Tinnevelly is the most southerly province on the Tkiromandel 
coast, lying immediately to the aouth of Madura, and though a 
peculiarly hot, sandy, and unattractive region, it claims to be regarded 
by the Christian with peculiar interest; for there the eye and heart, 
wearied with heathenish sights, are gladdened by the sight of the 
largest, the most thriving, and the most progressive Christian com- 
munity in India. The only Missions anywhere in the East which 
are said to be equally progressive, are those of the American Baptists 
amongst the Ear^na in Burmah ; but as I am not personally ac- 
quainted with those Missions, I am unable to say whether this re- 
presentation is correct. In subsequent communications I hope to 
describe more fully the Missions in Tinnevelly; it will suffice at 
present to say, that in that province alone, through the united in- 
strumentality of the Church MtMionary Society and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, 20 missionary districts have been formed ; 
Christian congregations have been estabKshed in 627 villages; 42,000 
persona — men, women, and children — have been rescued from hea- 
thenism and brought under Christian instruction, of whom 26,000 
have been baptized, and 4,800 are communicants ; 10,000 children 
are receiving instruction in Christian schools; 11 converted Hindds 
have been admitted to the ministry of the Church of England ; and 
now, amongst other signs of approaching maturity, considerable 
progress la being made by the native Church towards the support of 
its own institutions without foreign aid. It is true that much remains 
to be done before our Christian community in Tinnevelly is in all 
respects worthy of the Christian name, and that there, as elsewhere, 
Christian profession and public spirit are not always accompanied by 
personal piety. It is also true, that in that province alone more than 
a million of souls remain heathens stilt ; but it is necessary, and 
very consolatory, to bear in mind that in what has already been 
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accomplished thei-e is much reason for thankfulness, and that tlie 
degree in which old things have already passed awaj is an encourage- 
ment to us to liope thiU in due lisie all things viU become new. 

At a former period it used to be said that it was impossible to 
convert the Hindus. Now that the possibility of their conversion 
has been proved by the conversion of a considerable number, the 
point of attack is changed, and it is asserted that all the couTenions 
that are spoken of ure valueless, for there is no sincerity in Hind£ 
■ Christianity. They who aay so, whatever be Iheir own ideas of Chris- 
tianity, take so little interest in the diffusion of its benefits, that they 
are content to remain pi'ofoundly ignorant of wliat missionaries are 
doing,~and of the real condition of the native Christian community. 
It is a signiUcant fact, that when persons of this class are awakened 
to spiritual life, they invariably make the discovery that there is a 
1-eality in Missionary labours which they had not expected to find : 
the more they know, the more they ok gratifii^d. In a subsequent 
paper I shall endeavour to give a fair estimate of Hind£ Christianity, 
and to prove that, whatever be Jls defects, it includes a large amount 
of real sincerity ; but I may here remark, that the liberality with 
which the religious members of the Anglo-Indian community con- 
tribute to missionary purposes is a pleasing testimony to the reality 
of the work which is going forward. Though the English in India 
do not number more than 60,000 souls, the great majority of whom 
are private soldiers, the average amount which is contributed in 
India for the promotion of Missionary objects has been estimated at 
about 40,000?. per annum, Thfi list of contributors will be found to 
include the names of many judges and magistrates, heads of depart- 
ments and governors, men of high oflicial standing and of long Indian 
experience, who testify, not only by their contributions, but often- 
times by their counsel and cO'OperatJon, their estimate of the im- 
portance of the work. There is something instructive also in the 
proportionate amount of their subscriptions. If the eye runs down 
a list of Anglo-Indian contributors to any missionary object, more 
donations of 100 rupees (lOi.) wili be discovered than of sovereigns 
in this country. 

It is an interesting feature of real missionai? work everywhere, and 
certainly not less so in India than in other parts of the world, that it 
is carried on with so small an admixture of party-spirit. In Tinne- 
velly, for example, we may confidently say, "Behold liow good and 
joyful it is for brethren to dwell together in unity." Generally, 
the Society for the Propagatum of the Owpel and the Church Mmionary 
Society have chosen different and distant spheres of labour ; the former 
labouring chiefly in the Colonies, the latter exclusively amongst the 
heathen : but in India the spiritual care of our own countrymen being 
provided for by the East India Company's Ecclesiastical Establisii- 
inent, aided by the efforts of Additional Clergy Societies, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel is set free to labour, like the younger 
society, amongst the heathen alone; and in Tinnevelly, the mission- 
aries <if both societies labour not only in adjacent districts of the same 
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province, but in one and the eaoie department of work. Under these 
circumstances some antagonism or jealousy migiit possibly have been 
apprehended ; but so far from anything of the kind ever having 
appeared, I only vieh that all Christ's ministers in this country were 
labouring in their Master's cause with anything like equal harmony 
and brotherly cordiality. Tno Bishops of Madras, the Bishop of 
Calcutta, and the Bishop of Victoria, have observed, and recorded 
their gratification in observing, the good feeling which exists, and the 
Inst public expression of that feeling which took place before I left 
Tinnevelly was one which was peculiarly interesting to myself. The 
miauonanea and a few European catechista of both socieliea met 
in my house for prayer and conference, and for the transaction of 
business connected with various societies which are supported in 
common ; and on that occasion 1 had the pleasure of receiving twenty- 
eight guests, of whom nineteen belonged to the Church Mittum, and 
nine (o the Society for ike Proportion of the Gotpel, Seven of the 
guests were native clergymen. Whatever differences exist, or are 
supposed to exist, between the two sooielies, they relate, not to actual 
missionary work, but t6 preliminaries ; and when once those prelimi- 
naries are settled, when missionaries of either society have actually 
been appointed to a station, and their work is commenced, no appre- 
ciable difference remains. 

Ail labour alike under episcopal superintendence^ with the same 
purpose in view, in the same epirlt, and in substantial conformity to 
the same principles of action. The only strife which I ever observed 
between the two societies was of a friendly, Christian sort, which 
conduced greatly to the advantage of both. Ot M. S., with her 
larger body of missionaries, and her boundless finances, would always 
endeavour to outstrip S. P. G. ; and poor S.P.Gr., though aadly 
crippled by poverty and even by debt, would always endeavour not 
to be outstripped. 

It Is not only, however, with respect to tbenintual relations of the 
two great societies of the Church of England that party-spirit has 
been successfully repressed in India ; it has been repressed within 
much wider limits. 

In this old Christian counti^, the community of baptized believers, 
which ought to be in oil things an example to new Christian commu- 
nities, is rent into hostile sects and parties, each of which is accus- 
tomed to look only on " its own things," and too often thinks it serves 
God by ignoring God's gifts to its neighbours. The missionary spirit, 
which is the spirit of Christ and of love, has done skuch to mitigate 
both the spirit of divisiveness and the spirit of exclusiveness j Liut, 
partly from the resistance which relentless theories offer to charity, and 
partly from ignorance, few even of the friends of Missions in England 
seem to have much relish for looking upon " the things of others." 
In India, and throughout the Mission-field, the Missionary spirit has 
freer scope, and has generally brought about a more satisfactory state 
of things. The religious divisions which originated in England, and 
which are fed from England, have not, it is true, been healed in 
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India ; but the feelinga out of which those divinoDS «rose have been 
repressed, and care has been taken that the^ should bare as few 
opportunities as possible of breaking out into action. The various 
mission&fy societies, on sending out missionaries to India, have 
generally selected, aa the sphere of their labours, some extensive dis- 
trict — some province or kingdom — in which the name of Christ was 
entiretj, or almost entirely, unknown ; and in such unoccnpied regions 
they have located tbeir missionaries, in the hope that tbej would not 
be templed to interfere with the missionaries of anj other Society, 
and that they would be exempt from the danger of being themselves 
interfered with. This is the rule which has generally been acted 
apon in southern India, and beoce, in moat provinces, Christianity 
exhibits but one phase. In Malabw and Canara the only Missions 
are those of the Lutherans ; in the Cochin and Malay ilam- speaking 
portion of Travanoore, that of the Church MmioTtaiy Society; in the 
Tamil portion of Travancore, those of the London Mitivmary Society ; 
in Tinnevelly, those of the two Church of England Societies j in the 
greater part of Madura, those of the American Board of Missions. 
This b undonbtedly the general rule, and although there are ex- 
ceptions, the only exception of any importance is that of tbe 
intrusion of the Iieipsic or High Lutheran Society in Tanjore. 
Id consequence of this arrangement, (hough the religious divisions 
of England exist, they have been deprived of their sting. The 
miseioDories of the various societies cannot, it is true, amalgamate i 
even co-operation, in the proper sense of tbe term, is impracticable. 
But if there is no amalgamation and no co-operatitm, at any rate 
there is no antagonism, because there is no proselytiSm : the rule by 
which all consent to be bound is that of friendly non-interference ; - 
and hencB when missionaries of different communions or of different 
societies meet, they meet, not as opponents, but as brethren. Even 
if it should BO happen that they are not endowed with any extra 
largeness of heart, where Christians of any sort are so few and 
far between, and where Christianity is wrestling for its very 
existence with a dominant heathenism, they feel that they cannot 
afford to "ignore" one other. So anxious are most missionaries to 
avoid tbe possibility of collision, that where tbe missionaries of 
the SoeiHy for the Propoffotion cf the Goeptl and those of the 
Ameriean Board cf MiMione found themselves working in the 
same neighbourhood, in the confines of Madura and Tinnevelly, 
where it was impossible to flx a boundary line, tbe missionaries 
of the former society proposed, and the missionaries of both societies 
agreed, that neither society should be at liberty to establish a schotd 
or congr^otJon within a mile of any place where tbe other society 
already had either. Such rules and such feelings have tbetr counter' 
port in every other portion of tbe Mission- field. I need not remind 
the readers of tbe publications of the iSooidy for the FropagatioK 
of the Gfospel, how entirely they are in agreement with the t'cnti- 
ments and practice of the three South-African Bishops, and the 
Bishop of New Zealand. 

Even in the greater cities of India, where the excellent rule 
I 2 
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referred to cannot be acted upon, and nhere the misaionariea of vari* 
0U8 Bocietiee carry on their work in aomewhat of a promiscuous 
manner, it would be un error to suppose that the conversion of the 
Hindus to Christ ia hindered by the spectacle of a divided, acrimoni- 
ous Cljii^tianity. Divisions do, it is true, exist, and it is a pity that 
they do, but at any rate it is a consolation tbst they are not apparent 
to the UinAfx. 

In everything which, according to Hindu notions, constitutes 
B religion, in everytljing in which Christianity differs from Brah' 
manism, all Protestant miBsionariea appear to he at one. When the 
Hindds see that tiiey all expound and circulate the aame sacred 
volume, translated into the vernacular; that they all prencii salvation 
through the death of the same Divine Saviour; tbut tliey all repre- 
sent faith as the seed of virtue ; that they are all free from the 
suspicion of idolati'y ; that they all offer to the same God, through 
the same Mediator, the " reasonable service " <rf {wayers and praises in 
the vernacular language ; when they find also that they are all alike, 
or as nearly alike as individual peculiarilie.^ will |>eriiiit, in purity and 
elevation of character ; that tliey live on terms of friendly intercourse 
nilh one another, repudiate mutual prose lytisni, and evidently rejoice 
in one another's successes, they cannot but regard tliem as teachers 
of one and the same religion, bearing the united testimony of many 
independent witnesses to the trutlis whicli ihey teach in common. It 
Is aho to he boi'ne in mind that Brahmanism is peculiarly tolerant of 
diversities. The Hindus are accustomed to regurd truth, not as one- 
sided, but as many-sided, and their most popular philosophy represents 
this as a necessary result of Divine knowledge coming into contact 
with human ignorance. It wjll be considered by some persons a 
more legitimate jironnd of consoInCion that heathens cannot become 
acquainted with any matter on which a really serious difference exists 
amongst Christians until after they have made up their minds to 
become Christians themselves. Tlie only doctrines which are, or can 
be, preached to heathens are those on which all Protestant Christians 
are agreed, and questions respecting the nutliority of the ministry and 
the government of the Church necessarily lie over till heathens iiave 
been converted and admitted into the Church. 

I cannot admit that there is any dereliction of principle involved in 
tlie system of mutual forbearance whicli I have now described. We 
exemplify our own principles in our own sphere, and teach our own 
converts our own views : we merely refrain from intermeddling with 
the labours of others. There is no disposition on the part of the 
missionaries of the Church to give up or to undervalue the order, tb« 
coherence, and the Btrengtii of the oiganization which has descended 
to us from Apostolic times ; and in this race of. systems, wherever 
ours should rank, it does not rank liindmost. Everywhere, it is true, 
more depends upon the man than upon his system. A guod, devoted 
man with a defective system will do more good than a f<;eble -minded, 
uneamest man with the best syatetn in the world ; but I will say, and 
I say it without any disparagement of the results which others have 
effected, that where the system of the Church of England is adminis- 
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tared by men who are worthy of it, — where it frees itself (torn the 
complicatioDa and trammels which, like pnranlic plants, have twined 
tliemselves round it in the course of ages, but which are no part of 
itself, — where it freely adapts itaeif to the circumstAnces of the place 
and iocorporates into itseir all the good it finds there, it ie one whicb 
cannot easily be matched ; and every one "ho lias visited our Missions 
in Tinnevelly, where this course hns been followed, will admit, I 
think, that t\m condition of those Missions goes far to prove this 
point. 

Though I have represented the progress of Missions iu India ss, 
on the wholp, encouraging, I trust it will be remembered that what 
has been done ia literally as nothing compnred with what remains to 
be done, and that the most that can be said with truth is, that a pro- 
mising beginning has been made. If we would fulfil the purposes 
which Divine Proridence appears to have had in view in giving na 
our Indian empire, we must awake from our apathy and put forth 
eilbrfs of a very different order from what we have hitherto done. I 
cannot forbear adding, that whilst some other communions are doing 
more than could reasonably have been expected, and whilst the mis- 
sionary societies of the Church of England have shown their capacity 
for doing well whatever they are enabled to do, there are multitudes 
of persons, calling themselves members of the Chureh of England, 
who either render those societies no help whatever in their great 
work, or mock them with the most niggardly help. If higher and 
more worthy motives should fail to kindle in the minds of such per- 
sons some missionary zeal, I would biing before them, if I could reacli 
their ear, a few facts which might perhaps " provoke them to jealousy." 
In 1852, when an analysis of the missionary statistics of India was 
made, it appeared that the two Eorieties of the Church of England 
employed in India and Ceylon 138 missionaries, or, if we add Euro- 
pean Cattehists, as was done in the enumeration of the missionaries 
of the non-Episcoptil societies, the number may be raised to 160. 
Now, one of the facts which I should wish "easy-going" churchmen 
to become acquainted with is, that at the same period the missionaries 
of the non-Episcopal societies numbered 306. 

Surely the proporlion between those numbers is not what it ought 
to be. In so far as results are concerned, the scale turns undoubredly 
more in our favour ; for whilst our miesianaries were but 3i per cent, 
of the entire number, the native converts connected with our Missions 
amounted to 57 pir cent. But though we may hope that God's 
blessing will continue to rest upon our labours, it ia nnsaiisfactory to 
find that our labour; fall so far short of those of others ; and it may 
be added, that in the end Providence ia generally found to favour 
most those who labour most. Another fact, which some persons will 
be siill less prepared to hear, is, that the Americans and ihe Germans 
are doing far more for India, proportionately to their interest in it, 
than is being done by English churchmen. India hns been expressly 
committed, by Divine Providence, to the care of England^ and 
England derives from India immense temporal advantages. America 
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bu received no special call to evangelize India ; jet the two non- 
Episcopal roissionarj societies of the United States maintain in India 
and Ceylon no lasa than 67 missionaries. 

When ve compare this number with the 100 missionaries m^n- 
tained by the Church Mittionary Society, and the 60 maintained by the 
Society for the PrapageUion of the 6o^^ I think it must be admitted 
that the comparison, in so far as it is an indication of zeal and enter- 
prise, ia not very much in our favour. Is it not well fitted to 
" provoke uB to jealousy," that the PresbyterianB and Congress- 
Uonalifita of the United States should feel themselves obliged to send 
miaaionaries to the British possessions in India, to teach Christianity 
to the suhjecti of the British crown ? 

The zeal of the Germans for the evangelization of India puts us to 
a^ll greater shame. It is considered as a matter of course that the 
Germans should know more about the antiquities of India, as of every 
other country, than we do ; but if so " practical " a people as we are 
should be left behind by the Germans in so practical a work as the 
propagation of the Goapel in our own territories, it would jusdy be 
considered, not as a matter of course, but as a national disgrace. 

What, then, are the iacts ? The small and poor £ade MUsianary 
Society employs 27 missionaries in India ; the smaller and poorer 
Leipsic and Berlin Societies 15; and 38 Germans are employed by 
English Societies, most of them by the Church MUtumary Society, 
Thus, in all, 80 Germans are labouring as missionaries in India ; and 
though nearly half of that number are supported by English funds, 
yet surely to give mtn for such a cause, especially Mck men, is a 
greater proof of interest in it than to give monfy. Leaving oat of 
account whence their support i| derived, leaving also out of account 
their present ecclesiastical connexion, and looking only at the country 
where they were born and bred, and where they received their first 
missionary impulse, I find that there is a larger number of Germans 
labeuring as missionaries in the British possessions in India than of 
English-bom membera of the Church of England. Can any member 
of the Church of England — can any Englishman— feel satisfied ipritli 
this state of things ? 

It ia a tc&en for good that the funds of the Society for the Prepa- 
gation of the Gapd, as those of her sister, the Church Missionary 
Society, are steadily increasing. Our income for the year which has 
just terminated has exceeded that of the previous year by 3,000!., 
a«d the previous year's income exceeded that of the one before by 
15,0002. I tru8% therefore, that it will soon be possible for the 
Society to do more for India. I am well aware that our ever- 
increasing colonies have the first claim upon its assistance ; buli 
notwithstanding that admission, I greatly regret thait the numbts of its 
missionaries and the amount of its expenditure in India bear ao very 
small a proportioa to th^work which is to ba aceompUshed. Few of 
our friends are aware how far we have been left behind in the raca 
by other societies. Id 1^156, leaving out of account sums raiaed 
and expended in India, the Sodetj/ for the Propagation of the Gaspd 
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expended on Indian Missions 19,0001., of which 3,800t. vera ab- 
sorbed b; Biahop's College, Calcutta. This is, no doubt, a oon- 
siderable Bum, and it betokens the existence of a considerable degree 
of interest in the welfare of India ; bnt it shrinks into less imposing 
dimensions when compared with the amount expended bj other 
Societies. leaving out, as before, sums raised in India, the Ghureh 
Mitsionary Society expended during the same period on Indian 
Missions 44,000/., the London Missinnary Society 20,300/., and even 
the AnuricaH Board of Mitsiont — one of the two American Societies 
labouring in India — 17,000i. May I not reasonably wbh that the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gogptl — the oldest of all our 
Societies— stood higher in the scale ? The iisociety would be de- 
lighted to hare it in its power to expend more ; but it can expend 
onlj what it receires. If its friends would open their hearts and 
hands, and promote its cause with a more affectionate zeal, and if 
the number of its friends should be increased, we sh9uld undoubtedly 
be enabled to move forward ; but if otherwise, in answer to the crj 
of India, " Come over, and help us," the Society will be obliged to 
send ou^ not missionaries, but regrets. 



A DOMESTIC MISSION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

We think our mders will be interested in the following letter to 
the SecretaiT of Domestic Missions, which appeu« in the Spirit 
<lf Mimoni for February. It is written by the Bev. J. A. Merrick, 
of Paris, in the diocese of Kentucky. 

"Our work here is steadily, though slowly, making sure progress. 
Slow as it is, however, Ha rate of progress is proportionally greater 
than that of the diocese. 

You can scarcely form an idea of tlie sad state of things ia this part 
of the country. Oft my heart aches at the prospect, and the only 
thing that keeps me here, to my own disadvantage, is the spirit that 
led one faititful prelate to say of another field, — ' If, at the day of 
jodgmenl, I And that I have been the means (^ saving one poor sou), 
i shall count all my earthly labours amply recompensed.' 

Here we have uncommonly poor kind of material to work upon, 
and I speak with some confidence, after having tried missionary labour 
on both sides the Mississippi, among whites and aborigines. This 
material is composed of elements (chiefly Campbellite and other 
Anabaptistic heresies), so powerful in their hold upon the popular 
mind, and so widely disseminated, united with a bitter opposition to 
the Church, that we feel it to be no little triumph whenever we secure 
even one soul from those evils. Another obstade is almost pecuKar to 
Kentueky, one that has, in other days, given it a very dubions kind of 
repute. It is an exhibition of temper, boasted of as " trtu nobiiUy <^ 
eharaeter," which, instead of doing good for evil, exhibits the retali- 
ation of evil for evil. Its effects are seen ia the general want of 
parental diacipiine, and la . the utter contempt of the adnuDistratioa 
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of law, from the lowest to the highest, in retaliation of even the most 
trifling ofiunccs. This principle of action I liave heard repeatedly 
avowed, even by the hoaiy bead and in the Court of JuiUce. But, of 
course, it is exhibited only when the wind is contrary, and the evil is 
scarce a^ cotnniuii tiow as in the past generation — that of pistols and 
bowie-knives in every onu's pjcktt. 

This is the bagU upon which thu chai-acter uf the present generation 
is built, and which can be removed, and is being removed, only by the 
Church. This assertion is not reckless, as may be perceived by the 
fact that the belief, in this r^on, is that children are not to be 
taught in things that concern the soul, and consequently not baptized 
until operated upon by the Holy Spirit, at a maturer age. Hence 
Ihey run wild. 

To combat these evils we have muintuined the principle of present- 
ing the Church ns ihe authorized teacher of Divine Truth ; this 
being her only duim to be heard amidst the numerous parties with 
which Kentucky is replete. This attracts the attention of the grown 
up, and though it rais< s a cloud of dust for a moment, it has its 
usual effect. 

For the children we have established parish schools, spcciiil 
services and instrumentulities, in which they have become interested. 
And also the slave is attended to with equal care. 

The means of training in the Church's holy f.iith are used weekly ; 
and in attaining the results we are cantious lest they be led to enter 
upon the way of life without the necessary substratum. And, with 
this rigid caution, we have reaped a cheering fruit, in the confir- 
mation and admission to t!ie Holy Communion of some of these. 

These statements will tell more effectually than bore statistics, 
which, for a proper estimate, depend upon local circumstances 
unknown to the general reader. Hence the clergyman, who labours 
with all the energies of his soul, and with really great success, is 
often placed, by his public reports, at a disadvantage. 

Yet, as 1 must state such facts as are demanded, they ore given. 
My baptisms for the past year, in this Anabaptistic locality, have 
been 41, of whom 10 were slaves ; confirmed, 4 ; communicants last 
reported, 24 j present number, 34 ; marriages, 4 ; burinL>, 2 ; Sunday 
^Scholars last year, 36 ; present number, 129, of whom 61 are slaves; 
teachers 11 ; parish school, for religious as well as mental training — 
teachers, 2 ; pupils, 37. 

Divine service is held on Sundays, Holy Days, and Litany Days, 
besides other extra services, on each of^ which occasions saor^ 
instruction is given, and the Holy Eucharist celebrated frequently — 
an advantage apparently given us by the weekly communion of the 
Campbellites, The children have been catechised, in Church and in 
Bchoob, over 200 times, referring every topic to the catechism as ila 
map or charter. 

Thus, by God's help, we are overcoming the dif&culties and dis- 
organization I found on my arrival." 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN PARIS. 

{Frtm the Correspondence of The Guardian.) 

A CHANGE of considerable importance to British residents in Purid 
is, I am given to under.-tand, likely to take place in the religious 
accommodation at present afforded them. Owing to i he debilitated 
health of ihe Rev. Mr. Cimmier, the proprietor of the Episcopal 
Church in the Rue d'Agcsseau, the only regularly and canonically 
established place of Anglicun worship in the capital, that gentlenmu, 
I believe, does not contemplate returning to ihe duties from which 
he liiis now lung been compelled lo absent himself. The property 
will, it is said, in consequence, be lirought into the market, and sold, 
if it be not so already, to tlie iiighest bidder, who may devote it, of 
cour-ve, to the use of any cieed or congregation to which he may be 
himself attached to give the preference. It is asserted, and 1 nin 
inclined to believe it, that the building has been already disposed of 
to two American gentlemen, who are said to contemplate devoting 
the church to the use of their own countrymen, and appointing an 
American Episcopal clergyman with a fixed sahuy to do the duly, 
they themselves retaining and managing the letting of the seats. 
Another report is, that the building is to fall into the hands of the 
American Presbyterians <jf Paris, a large and wealthy body, one of 
whose celebrities, Dr. Kirk, is at present here with u view lo organize 
a congr^ation. Tou n'ill naturally ask, What are Ihe English residents 
about, while their long -established and most respectable and seemly 
place of worship is thus threatened to be lost to them ? An attempt 
ifl being made on their part also to obtain possession of the church, by 
means of a subscription amongst themselves, and by an application, 
I understood, for aid from goverument. I confess I am apprehensive 
of luilure in boili these quarters. The last attempt made here for a sub* 
scription for Church purposes amongst the English residents broke 
down flltogetlier. The crowded attendance at the Embassy, where 
the service is performed, if no longer in a dining-room, at least next 
tu it, and where it is necessary to go an hour before ihe time to 
secure a seat, proves that a religious sen ice " gratis," be it of what 
kind it may, is the great desideratum of our economical countrymen. 
The Voluntary system and its burdens are much better understood 
and mure willingly borne by our American cousins. As to govern- 
ment aid, I om at a loss to understand on what principle it can he 
asked for by absentees, except as to a very limited amount for official 
personages and occasional travellers j unless, indeed, the House of 
Commons could he persuaded, which it will not easily be, that a 
handsome and well-endowed English Episcopal church would be an 
establishment at once of the greatest benefit in Paris, and of a high 
and most important influence as regards national and religious repre- 
sentation in this country. Paris is a place exceptionally situated and 
exceptionally oci-upied as r^gard^ ourselves. It nlwaj's will be full of 
English, as a matter of fuel, here either lor business or pleasure, or 
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both ; and olthongh t, goTerameat cannot be expected, oa a general 
rule, to build churches rat people who choose to live abroad, yet vrUen 
the object would combine nieful and general religiuus infiuence with 
almost national convenience at certiun seasons of the year, an excep- 
tion might be made in loch cases to promote it even at the public 

GOSL 

Sit will not be creditable tn our nation and our Church if this 
ding, erected by Bishop Luscombe, and used so long for the 
worship of the Church of England, is alienated to any other body. 
We are not aware if it has been consecrated. — Ed. C. C. C] 



XltbUtDS anQ Notices. 

CArift and otKer MatUn : an ffistoriaU Inquiry into lome of the chi^ 
ParalUlitms and Contrasts betwetn ChriaianUy and the Rtligioiu 
Sy^*m» (>f ths Ancient World ; wilh special r^erenee to prmaUittff 
DiffimUiM and Ot^iotu. Part II. SeligioM tf India. By 
Charles Habdwiok, HA., Christian Advocate in the University 
of Cambridge. Cambridge ; Maemillan and Co. 1657. 
We regard the appearance of this Second Part of the present Christian 
Advocate's woric with peculiar interest. It is satisfactory to see the 
Brabmanical and Buddhist systems at length admitted within the 
circle of those religions which are regarded as important for the eluci- 
dation of Christianity, by way of comparison or contrast We have 
long been of opinion that writers on the evidences, or philosi^hical 
grounds, of revelation, have confined themselves to by far too narrow 
a range of topics, when they have broughrforward the popular mytho- 
logies, or the profound speculations, of Greece and Rome, or the reli- 
gious systems of Zoroaster, Confucius, and Mohammed, as complete 
and exhaustive representations of the workings of unassisted human 
reason on theology.' This exclusion of Indian religion and philosophy 
from the consideration of the past generations of our theologians, was, 
to some extent, unavoidable, as it is only within the last seventy years 
that the stores of Sanskrit literature have begun to be unlocked ; and 
even to this day the specutations and the mythology of the Hindns 
are famiKarly known to a very small number of scholars. It is 
not, therefore, very wonderful, that the religious systems of Greece 
and Rome have been hitherto regarded as adequate representatives 
of the genius and workings of heathenism. Now, however, a 
deeper and a broader spirit of inquiry has been awakened, and the 
claims of Indian literatare to a share in the attention of thinking 
men ^ave begun to be rec<^nised ; and as scholars of high repute* 
have expressed the opinion that the Hindus are the only people, 
besides the Greeks, whose philosophical speculation is perfectly 

> See some renailB oa tUs Babiaot ia th« Jfortk SrUM Brntx, Nih zliz. 
u. 208. 

Q ludi&D Logic, »Fp«aded to ThoDuon's " Laws 
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original and underived. it is not wonderful that tLeir reUgioas opinionB 
should DOW be regarded as calculated to throw some light on the 
Btniggles and aspirations of the human soul after the knowledge of 
itself and of its Creator. While, however, we consider that it is high 
time that Hinduism and Buddhism should, (on grounds altc^etUer un- 
connected with the propagntion of Christianity in India, and relating 
only to the history and the theory of religious belief in general,) 
receive a due measure of attention ; yet as important sutgecta do not 
always receive that notice which they deserve, we are not the less 
grateful to Mr. Hardwick that he has actually bestowed so great 
pains on the discussion of tiiese Indian systems. The able and im- 
portant treatise of Mr. WilliamSi which was noticed in our Number 
for February, though devoted to the consideration of Hinduism, is 
not intended, at least primarily, to discuss that system, as a great 
phenomenon in the history of human belief, deserving of notice from 
its own intrinsic interest; but is directed to the special object of bring- 
ing out the weak points of Indian paganism in contrast with the 
truths of Chrbtianity. The work now under review must, on the 
other hand, be considered as directly testifying the convietion of its 
author that the religions of India cwistitute a aeries of ^iritual 
manifestations which have a strong claim on the notice of all deep 
and scientific thinkers. 

The first part of Mr. Hardwick'a book, (which was formerly noticed 
inourNumberforJanoary, 1856, voLix. p. 273,) is introductory. The 
following extract from that portion of the work will affoi^ some 
idea of its general aim : — 

" A liTing writer his oburred, that ' ths noblest utd most effectual wsf <J 
defendisf ChriatiaBitf 1» not to condema ernrtUBf which pr«ee4ied it, — to turn 
all the Tirtses of diitingauhed healheni iato splendid vioe*. — bat rather to make 
them testif; ia ila favoiir.' Such is also my couTictioa; and with kindred feelinga 
i now purpose to reopen the inrealigatioa of those leaaiiig focfs, and the anatjais 
of those ideas of heathenism which the opponents of Chrhtianit; hare t>een accna- 
tomed to addu«e aa parallel to what is foniid ia the 8acTsd Tolume, aad *a, then- 
fore, pbMdng Qentile ijst«m« on a level with the Churoh ai Ood. Such points at 
coneapondenc;, where they iu truth exist, 1 hold to be eiplaiaable without in an; 
WSJ dimlDishing the lustre of the Oospel, or detracling in the least degree from 
the eupremacj which it enjojB in the affections of the Christian world." ' 

la pursuance of this view, the author there proposes to diacuaa the 
religions, Ist, of Hindoatan ; 2d, of Mexico, China, uid the Southern 
Seas ; 3d, of ancient Egypt and Peraia ; 4th, of ancient Greece and 
Borne; and, £th, of the Saxon, Scandinavian, and Sclavonic tribes. 
Having in the First Part considered the religious tendencies of the 
present age which led to the inquiry, and bestowed m s^arat« iovea- 
tigatioD on two pcinta which be regarded as neeessary to his argu- 
ment, viz. the umiy of the hwma» race, and the eharaeteridic feaiwret of 
the Old Te*tament religion, the author now comes, in the Second Part, 
to review the " religions of India," ^m1 tlteir paralleliima and contrasts 
with Christianity. In noticing this work, it will be proper for us to 

' " Christ and other MiHters," Part I. p. 11. 
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Bee, first, wli ether Mr. Hardwick lias givun an accurate representation 
of the religions of India, as the/ are in themselves ; and, secomily, 
whether his viuwH of their relations to Christianity are correct. 

Though not an Orientalist by profession, or prelendinK, in general, 
to draw his materials from original Indian writers, Mr. Hardwick has 
consulted the best secondary sources, both English and German, with 
much industry, and has produced a fair, and almost always accurate, 
representation of the different branches of Indinn religion and philo- 
sophy, the spirit and character of which he has very justly appre- 
(.■iated.' He divider the phases of religious thought in Hindustan 
into three ; first, tliat of the early Vedic religion, in which the 
worship of the elements preduminattd, and "the image of one holy, 
personal Creator" was " fading more and more completely from the 
Hindu mind," " the feeble and expiring" remnant " of an oId<:r and a 
-purer revelation ;" while, at the same time, "the Vedas, taken as a 
whole, reveal to us an aspect of religious feeling, always bordering 
upon pantheism, ofien passing quite across the border," The second 
phase is " Brahmanism," when the gods had become " more completely 
humanized," the Divine h,id "been distinctly appreliended under the 
form of the human," and Hinduism had acquired " a fur more definite 
creed, a cumbrous and elaborate ritual, a code of laws, a dominant 
order of religious teachers," and, with all this, a more fully developed 
speculative pantheism. The third phase of Indian belief, according to 
Mr. Hardwick's view, (but which, we should think, was in part coeval 
with the second,) is that exhibited by the bolder speculators who gave 
rise, first, to the S&nkhyS philosophy, secondly, to Buddhism, and, 
thirdly, to the eclectic school represented by the BhigSvSd GitS. We 
are unable to describe these several systems, and can only refer to 
some points on which we are disposed to difier from the author in the 
nccount he gives of them. 

We observe that Mr. Hardwick re'narks in reference to Eapila, the 
supposed founder of the Sankhya philosophy, that "he is not unwil- 
ling to assign the origin of individual souls to some great central 
essence, gifted with volition, and, as such, analogous to the abstract 
Gud of the Vedantins." No authority is given for tins statement. It 
may have been derived from Mr. Cocklium Tliomson's l>ook on tha 
Bliagnvad Gita ; but this author's view on (his subject is justly coU' 
troverted by a writer in the North British Review (No, 49, p. 233, 
note.) One of the very highest authorities, Mr. Colebrooke, states, in 
his Kssay on the Sankhya system, {Tnmsactwia of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol i. p. 31,) that the soul is considered to be "neither pro- 
duced nor productive. It Is multitudinous," [ue. there is a multitude 
of souls, and not one only universal soul,] "individual, sensitive, 
eternal, unalterable, immaterial." It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
we are here referring to the pure Sankhya system, as exhibited in the 
aphorisms and developed in the commentaries of the school ; and not 
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to those eclectic modifications of it wliich may be found in the mj'lfao- 
logical poems, the Fuianaa. 

Mr. Hardwick appears to us to give too much promioence to tha 
BbSgSvad Giii, as a representative of the eclectic school of Indiua 
philosophy ; and to ascribe too great originality to its author, when he 
Bpealis of him as a poet and philosopher who sougiit to reconcile the 
conflicting claims of orthcdoxj and the Sankhya, and to combine the 
principles of asceticism with the performance of active duties. (P. 73.) 
This blending of the Vedanta and Sankhja doctrines, and this recon- 
ciliation of an unworldly spirit with a due attenlioa to the affairs of 
life, was more probably a view which grew up by degrees j and though 
the composer of tho Bh&gSvSd Glia may bring out those principles, in 
some respects, more distinctly than the generality of extant writers, it 
is not at till necessary that we should conceive of him as having him- 
self thought them out. The writer of an article on the BhSg&vHd 
GltK, in a Calcutta magaune for March, 1825, pp. 9, 10, seems to 
take this view, when he says ; " In this enlarged interpretation of 
the doctrine of the Vedos, the Puranjs were chiefly instrumental ; and 
amongst thetn the principal agent was the Maha BharXta, or, at least, 
the Bii&y5v&d GltA." And he adds, "In this new sentiment," (viz. 
that faith is sufficient for emancipation,) " the Bh&gSvSd Git& stands 
preeminent ; and it is repeatedly declared in it that trust in Krishna is 
of itself exemption from all return to worldly existence. Such asser- 
tions are a clear proof that the work which maintains them is the 
production of a more modern and degenerate Hinduism." Mr. Hard- 
wick adds, in reference to the doctrines of the Bli&g&v&d Gflfi, that 
tbey may be regarded na " the last development of Hindu philosophy." 
This also appears to us an incorrect stntemenC. Mot to insist on the 
circumstance that the Bh&g&v&d Gfl4 has very little claim to the 
rank of a philosophical work at all, it would seem that the latest deve- 
lopment of the Vedfinta philosophy, as it is seen in the Feddnta edra, 
and other similar treatises, unless corrected therein by the writer, 
and thb theories of Bamanuja and Madhavacharya, must all be 
posterior to the era of the BhSgSvftd Gita.' 



' The school of lianumi^a, though inain lain log that Viahnu and the aaiverse 
are one, yet denies, (in oppoeition to the VedSnto.) that the Deity is devoid of 
form or quality ; and regards him as endowed witli sll good qualities, and with 
& tirofold form, viz. t^t of Supreme Spirit, or Cauxe, and the groBS one, or 
fffeot, 1. e, the univeree, or matter. (Protesaor Wilaon'a " Sects of the Hindnfl," 
Calcutta ltepriut,pp, 2S, SO.) Madhavacharya ideutiSes " Tishna with the Supreme 
Spirit," "from whose subatBtice the world was made," who is "endowed with real 
attributea," moat eicellcnt, though undefinable. "As there is one independent, 
however, there is also one dependent. An{i this doctrine is the characteriatic 
dogma of Ihia sect, distiDguiahing its profeasors from the followerB of Kamanuja 
aa well aa Saokara, who maintain the qualified or absolute unity of the Dcitj." 
" Life," Madhavacharya aay a, "ia one and etemal.depeijdent upon the Supreme, and 
indissolobly connected, but not the game with Him, Ad important consequence 
of this doctrine is the denial of Mobsha" [liberation of the soul] " iu its more 
generally-received aense, or that of absorpiion into the Sapreme Spirit, and loss of 
independent existence after death." -Ibid. pp. 00, 91. 
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We now ooma to Mr. HKrdwick's aecoad chapter, on " the apparent 
correspondences between UioduiBm and roTealed rdigion." Thero 
are, he remai^ aoms writers who think that the " correapoiidences 
between the heathen and Christian aTBtenu, where not pnrelr casual 
and extemtU, may be almost unifersally referred to some internal 
affinity, to princit^ inherent in the constitution of man, and stima- 
kted hj the necessities of bis moral nature ; the grand merit of 
Christianity " being " that it has spoken %rith anthority on ^e cha- 
racter and bearing of those fundamental principles," kc But our 
author himself, while he grants "that such assumptions will account 
for several of the points in question," is of opinion that "there are 
many other indications of affinity so minute and so specific, that ire 
cannot pass them over with this short and summary explanation ;" 
and thinks that we should first aseertun " what is the amount of pro- 
bability that tome outward chaimd of tonm-wiication. emtUd ai or prior 
to the birth (if C/triet, between Hindu philoiophert and the doeton of the 
watem world," (p. 81) ; and whether it is probable that " any inter- 
change or fusion" of doctrines wonld take place between those two 
r^ons. His conotusion, from a review of history, is, that it is not 
improbable that " while India, on the one band, stimulated the fijrma- 
tion of the early Christian beremes,' genuine Christianity may, in 
turn, have imported some of its distinctive elements into the specula- 
tiouB (rf Brahmnnioal or Buddhist doctors." (Pp. 89, 90.) He then 
discusses three pmnts in which Christianity and Hinduism " have been 
thought to touch," vis. (1) Hindu Monotheism; (2) Hindu Triads, or 
Trinities j and (3) Hindu Incarnations, especially that of Krishna. In 
regard to monotheism, Hr. Hardwick says, with considerable justioe, 
(1) " that current atatementa on the purity and suUimity of early 
Hindu worship are very much exaggerated j and (2) that where traces 
of monotbeiBm exist at all, they indicate a tenet far inferior to the 
lofly thaiBm of Christianity," (P. 92) ; uid that " the best conceptions 
formed of the Supreme Being, in the highest systems of Hiodu philo- 
sophy, are all imperfect aad one-sided." (P. 98.) 

Proceeding to the subject of incarnations, we find Mr. Hardwick 
observing, that that theory is not to be found either in the Vedas or 
the laws of Menu ; and that we do not meet it till we "reach a later 
stage in the religious history of Hindostan." There was, however, he 
considers, " a clear tendency in the direction of this dogma, when 
philosophers had once begun to realise the principle of emanation ; for 
if all oreated beings bad within them particles of divinity, it was easy 
to believe that heroes, whether physical or moral, had been gifted 
with so large a share of the divine, that Grod might, without impro- 

I On this inbject, s«e the first put of the third volume of ProfeMor Laauii'i 
irork on uctont India, {Indische AUertham^tunde,) irhich ha* just come onl. 
Profeuoi Weber, of Berlin, baa treated the general question of the eari; oanaexian 

of India with western coontries in two papen in a Oernun periodical, {the Kider 
AUg. Monatadirift for AaguBt and September, 1SG3.) See the same writer's 
Qerman truulation of the drama catled Uslavika and Agaimitra. (Preface, 
pp. izxv. zUii., &c.) 
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prie^, be said to dwell in them, to speak in them, to use them as 
material instruments whereby liis parposes were carried out." (F. 1 10.) 
After comparing the Indian legends regarding Krishna with the 
sacred history of Chrietionity, he comes, however, to the conclusion 
tliat, though many of the parallels between the accounts of Krishna 
and Christ may have been accidental, " all can scarcely be so treated, 
without violence to all probability and ordinary experience," fp. 1 18 [) 
and rejecting, as a matter of course, the supposition that the history 
of Christ is in any way derived from that of Krishna, he regards the 
development of the conception that Krishna was a demi-god or emana- 
tion "especially connected with Vishnu, and zealous for the purity 
and permanence of the physical creation," and the amalgamation of 
this conception "with the higher thoughts propounded in the BbX- 
g^vild Gfu," as " products of external agencies, connected with the 
spread of Christianity." (Pp. 121, 122.) 

We i^ree fully with the author in his opinion that, while the slory 
of Krishna's incamatioa and tbe character of his worship tend to 
"prove that man is far from satisSed with the prevailing forma 
f)t natnre- worship, and is strnggliog to become more conscious of the 
personality of God, and panting for complete communion with Him ;" 
and that these legends " recognise the idea of Grod descending to the 
level of the fallen creature, and becoming man," and bear witness " to 
a consciousness of moral guilt, as well as to a sense of physical evil ;" 
yet die whole system falls " indefinitely shtvt of Christianity." We 
wish, however, to make some remarks on the question whether or not 
the accounts connected with Krishna, or the religious tenets of the 
Hindus generally, have been in any degree influenced by any notices 
or rumours of Christian history or doctrines being communicated to 
the authors of those legends or teneb^ 

There ia no doubt that, in some branches of knowledge, India haa 
borrowed from the more western countries, as well as the western 
countries from India. Alexander's invasion of Hindostan, the visit 
of Megasthenes to the court of the Hindu monarch Sandrakoptos 
(Chandragupta) on an embassy from Seleucus, and the establishment 
of a Greek dynasty in Bactria, are all well-known facts. And, on the 
other hand, a story is told by the peripatetic philosopher Aristodes, 
on the authority of Aristoxenus, a pupil of Aristotle, (Eusebius, 
Evang. Preep. xi. 3,) of an Indian who conversed with Socrates at 
Athens ; though for the truth of the account Aristoclee does not vouch. 
Intercourse of this description might, indeed, be easily conceived to 
take place without any influence of a deep and lasting character 
being exercised by the people of the East upon the West, or viae teriS, 
and without any effective communication of ideas on the one side or 
the other. But we possess distinct proof that some of the Indiana 
had a great reverence for the western nations, and borrowed from 
them in at least one department of science, viz. in astronomy; for 
VSr&ha Mihira, (a well-known Indian writer on a'stroli^j,) who is 
considered by Bdr. Colebrooke (Misc. Essays, ii. p. 482) to have lived 
about the end of the fifth century of the Christian era, mentions the 
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YSvSa&s (appnrently tht Greeks) as ekilled in tliat science. " For 
the TSTinas," he say:!, "are barbarians; but ihis science is well 
established among tliem j and they are revered as Uishis ; how much 
more sliall a twice-born man who is skilled in astrology be venerated I " 
(Ibid. pp. 410, 411.) In tlie great epic poem, the Mahii Bbar&ta, too, 
we find the Y&vSnis mentioned as " omniscient, and dbtinguiBhed fui 
their heroism." And Mr. Hardwick (in pp. 89, 92, and 130, nutes) 
quotes the German Journal of Professor Weber on Indian literature 
on the same aide of the question, in support of the view which he him- 
self adopts in regard to the influence of Christian history on the 
formation of the l^euds regarding Krishna, and on Indian mono- 
theism.' 

(To bi ontmtted in our next.J 



Se/viont on the Church of England ; iU Camtitutirm, Mmion, and 
Trialt. By the Right Kkyerbkd William Gk4NT Bkouqhton, 
D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sydney, and Metropolitan of Australasia. 
Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by Benjauin Hareusoh, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Maidstone, Canon of Canterbury. London : Bell 
and Daldy. 1857- (Pp. xliv, 360.) 
We have heard it said of a Ute learneil divine, sometime Chaplain to 
the good Archbishop Howlej, that, when inspecting with his friends 
the portraits of Prelates which hang in Lambeth Palace, he would 
pause opposite that of Bishop Burnet, and looking nt it would remark, 
" Don't you see, that mua cannot bear to have his character looked 
into?" Of the late Bishop of Sydney, on the contrary, we may 
affirm, that no man of his generalion can better "hear to have his 
character looked into." llie union of simplicity and learning, sym- 
pathy and firmness, holiness of living and orthodoxy of teaching, in 
that lamented Prelate, is very remarkable. The contemplation of it, 
too, is well calculated to improve and cheer all who can appreciate 
what is truly great and good. We are, therefore, thankful to Arch- 
deacon Harrison for having collected the materials for such a study, 
in his "Prefatory Memoir," wherein, with his accustomed judgment 
and kindly sympathy, he has illustrated the main features of the 
character of Bishop Brougliton. That such a man was permitted by 
Divine Providence to occupy such a position as he did, and for the 

' Weber, in the eeoond Tolume of his Journal, (Inditche Siudien,) pp. 397, 4e. 
aad 409, &c., reasBerla hig yiews on this subject against Proresaor Lassen's objec- 
tions; maintaiapg the influence exercised bj Chrietiaa doctrines on the moao- 
theistie teneta, the Eriahna-woniliip. and tbe incamation Bjstcm of the Hindus; 
□rging asproofs, the intercourse which eiieted from an early period between India 
and the West, tbe openness of the former to receive vestem ideas, the difficnit; of 
otherKise expiaining the Krishna- worship, and its correspondeDces with varions 
features of Christiaa history, the weakness of the grounds for idealifying Krishna 
with the Indian Hercules o'fMegastheneB, and (even if that idantitj be admitted), 
the inuuScienc; of the proof theaco resulting to show that at that period Krishna 
was regarded as an in — '"" 
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Bp&ce of mwe than twenty-tbree years, calla furtb, in the retrospect, 
ftietinga of (he most devout tbankfulDeas. 

The twenty-five SermoDs, wLich this volume contains, bear ample 
IS that 



" Bishop Brougliton was -vsinnlj attachiid ... to the priaciples of the English 
Bcformalion, and lo the doctrines conl«ined kad guarded ia the Liturgy and 
Articles of the Church of England: ihe Catholic faith, handed down fron the 
early ages; the lupreme luttbority of Holy Scripture; the doctrine of man's justi- 
fication through the merite of Christ alone, by faith ; the Chnrch, the witness and 
keeper of Holy Writ ; the Sacraments, divine ordinances of Christ's lustitution, 
Bure witnesses and effectual aigna of grace derived from Him. With equal strength 
of attachment be clung to the appointed order of worship in the Church of 
England — her forms of daily prayer, her seasons of fust and festival, her devout 
commemoration of her Saviour's sufierings, and, subordinate!;, of the boli eiample 
oF his aaiola and servants. He recognised in her sacred orders uuf fonns of 
gOTemment the niarks o! divine and apostolical appointment, and found in this 
conviction that which alone would sustain the minister of Christ amidst the diffi- 
culties and trials of his office, especially in ardaoos posts of Miasionaiy service. " — 
Memoir, p. izziL 

This passage may almoet b« regarded as a genernl " suromnry of 
vontents" of the Sermons. Their style reflects the man, being calm 
and perspicuous, with close application, and warm appeals lo his 
bearerd. It is, of course, impossible, by any extract such as our 
limited space would admit, to give our readers correct ideas in these 
respects. The XVIIIth Sermon (2 Tim. iiL 7), on " Hindrances to 
attaining Religious KnowledRc, preached at St. Mark's Cbapel, in 
the Pariah of Alexandria," is in every way an instructive and striking 
discourse ; and affecting, too, is tbe XXIInd, on the "Prayer of 
the Aged Christian" (Ps. Ixxi. 9), preached within a fortnight of bis 
last farewell to bis Diocese. 

This Memorial Volume, we trust, will find its way into many a 
home, particularly in those parts where tbe revered and gifted 
Bboitghton' passed any of his days j for precious now are tbe asso* 
ciations of the infant at Westminster, the child at Harnet, the boy at 
Canterbury, the young man at the East' India House, tbe under* 
graduate at Cambridge, the Curate at Hartley Weslpall, the Arch- 
deacon, tlie Bishop, the Metropolitan at Sydney, and " the Church's 
son brought back to her from afar," to die peacefully in Londoa. 

We further commend ibe volume to Churchmen, on th« ground 
that "any proceeds from tbe sale of the Sermons will be devoted to 
the carrying on of the design which tbe Bishop had so deeply at heart 
— tbe completion of the Cathedral at Sydney." — (Memoir, p. xliv.) 

May we, in conclusion, suggest the publication ia a collected forn 
of the Letters, Addresses, Charges, &c., of tbe late Bishop of Sydney i* 
Manjr of them are upon subjects of extreme importance in eoiuiexioB 
with the Colonial Church, and tlie treatment is such as to make thwa 
invaluable documents in these, and, indeed, in all times. 



CatliMraU. A Paper read- in the Buri-Decanal Chapter of Dorchaier, 
by W. P. Ward, Rector of Compton Valence, (Foster, Dorchester,) 
is an interesting Pamphlet, containing practical snggeetkuia as to tbo 

NO. CXTII. K 
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way ia whicli Cathedrals might be made useful in3ti*umeDts for the 
relief of the roost pressing wants of our Church. 



ATtdeitl CoUecfxand othei- Prayert, <fcc., by William Bkight, M.A. 
of University College, Oxibi-d, and Tutor of Trinity College, Glenal- 
mond, (J. H. & J. Parker,) is a very good little book, with two valuable 
Appendices. A Manual of Houtekold Prayer, by the Bev. William 
J. Deane, has been published by Messrs. Bivington. Cne of the best 
signs of our times is the great number of devotional works which 
are published, andj we hope, used. 



A very good and interesting pamphlet has been published by 
Messrs. Grant of Edinburgh, end Messrs. Biviugion of London, with 

the title — What U meant by Apottolical Succeadoni A Quation 
antwered by a Clergyman of Ike ScoUish Epitcopal Ohurch. 



The volumes of the Monthly Packet and the Magazine fn- the Tounff, 
for 1856, both published by Moztey, are equal lo their predeceasors, 
which is high praise. 

The January nuiaber of Le Meesager Eiiangilique (Masters) con- 
tains a Sernidn ' on Cbristiao Watchfulness ; Extracts from the 
Journal of Archdeacon Merriman, published in the Colonial Church 
Chronicle; and several other articles all good, and in good French. 



(S^olonfal, Jpotefgn, antr f^omt Ktfns. 

8 nun ART. 

The Bishop of Antigua has held a Visitation, mainly for the pur- 
pose of ConlirmatioDS, in three of the leeward islands of tlie Diocese, 
Montserrat, St. Christopher's, and Nevis. The Bishop held an Ordi- 
nation at the Chapel of Ease at St Cbriatopbei^s, November 30th, St. 
Andrew's Day, when he admitted the Rev. Edward Home to the 
order of Priesthood. The whole number of persons conSrmed in the 
Bbhop'a Seventh Series of Confirmation is 9.'i0, making n total of 
9,5i9 confirmed since the appointment of the Bishop. 

The Commemoration of St. Thomas' College, Colombo, was held 
on Thursday, December 18th, in consequence of St. Thomas' Day fall- 
ing on a Sunday, We have seen an account of the proceedings in a 
Ceylon newspaper, the editor of which says : — 

" To the Bishop, and to the Church, whose servant he is, Ceylon "is 
indebted for the existence of this most noble institution. Will not 
every one join in the hope SO feelingly expressed by hie Lordship, 
' Esto perpetua ?' We trust so : we hope that the support that the 
Collegewill render, in converting the heathen, by sending out into the 
jungle teachers of their own nation and language, will, and we believe 
it will, re-act by giving increased support and aid to the College, and 
to the Church to which it owes its existence. The sound and sterling 
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religion uhicli hna been the boast and blessing of Great Britain, we 
owe mainly to the orthodox divines of the Chorcli of England. It is 
to puch men that Cejlim, arready much indebted, will owe her full 
admission, under Divine Providence, into the Church; and the ligbt 
of CbristenTlom will extinguish the idolatry of this fair Innd. 
Ordinary secular education of a high character can be obtained at 
St. Tliomaa*; but this is a mere drop in llie ocean of its uaefulness ; 
for, more important than all other considerations, a body of Christian 
teachers will be sent from thence among the people — themselves 
taught positive, established, acknowledged forms of religion, witliout 
which religion itsell' languishes and becomes more a sentiment than 
a real power." 

The Synod at Uelboukne opened October 16tl), and continued 
till November 1st. It is to meet again in April. 



At a Meeting of the Upper House of Convocation, on Friday, 
February 6tb, the following resolution was agreed to : — 

" That a committee of this house be appointed to consider the best 
modes of making fi-esh eserliona for sustaining and extending the 
Missionary efforts of the Church, both at home and in foreign parts ; 
and thot his Grace, the President, be requested to direct the Lower 
Houae to appoint a committee of their own body to consider the 
subject of that address, and to he ready to attend this house whea 
desired to do so." 

The Bishop of Exeter moved that the committee con^st of tfae 
following mem1>ers : — 

The Bishops of London, Winchester, Exeter, St. David's, Oxfoivl, 
Lincoln, Salisbury, Bath and Wells, Gloucester, Lichfield, and 
Worcester. 

The debate on this resolution is full of interest and importance, 
and we regret that our space is too narrow to allow ub to present it 
to our readers. The following prelates took part in it : — His Grace 
the President, the Bishops of Oxford, St. David's, Exeter, Winchester, 
Llandaff, Bath and Wells, Salisbury, and Lincoln. 



SociBTT FOE Promoting Christian Enowleikie. — Fd>. 3, 185". — 
Archdeacon Harrison in the Chair. — The sum of 500/. was voted 
' towards the Endowment of a Bishopric at Kingston, Canada West, 
to be paid as soon aa the rest of the sum required shall be raised. 

The following Report was read by the Secretary : — 

"The Standing Committee beg leave to report to the Board, that 
at a large meeting of the Committee the following Besolution, 
adopted by the Board at the last General Meeting, on the motion of 
the Rev. Dr.Biber, was read: — 

' That tlie Standing Committee be requested to take into their 
consideration the expediency of publishing, under the sanction of 
competent ecclesiastical authority, an edition of the authorized 
version of the Holy Scriptures, with sncli additions to the marginal 
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readings as maj have been supplied b^ collation of manuscripts, oi* 
by the Biblical researcfaea of scholars, since the publication of that 
versioti.' 

This subject baring been fully considered and discussed, the fol- 
lowing rrsolution was agreed to, ntm. eon. : — 

'That the Siamiing Committee iiave taken into serious con- 
sideration the important question referred to them by the Board ; 
and they are of opinion tluit it is not expedient for the Society ta 
underlalce the preparation of such a work.' " 

It was tarred that the Report of the Standing Cotnmittee be 
received and adopted.' Dr. Biber gave notice that at the meeting in 
March he should move that the above resolution of the Standing 
Oommittre be taken into consideration on Tuesday, May 5th. 

The following extract was read from a letter of tlie Bishop of Natal, 
dated " Murilzburg, Oct. 28,1856:" — " I venture to ask of the Society 
a. prant of the cost of printing and publishing this book of the Acts of 
the Apostles in Zulu Kafir. Nothing new hus iranspired with us since 
my last. Our Katir school goes on very well j and I am now daily in 
CKpeotation of tlie supply of English books, selected from the Society's 
stores. I am now busily engaged in preparing a new edition of the 
Grammar ; the first, which the Society kindiy gave us, having done 
its work as well as I could have desired. I am also busy with a 
Beading Book in Kafir, containing passives descriptive of matters in 
ge<^raphy and science generally, whicli are likely to interest the 
.native mind, together with European tales and fables translated, and 
passages of Zulu history taken down from the lips of naiives. These, 
I hope, will be useful, not only for the instruction of the natives 
themselves, but for the improvement of Missionaries in their study 
of the language. Some of our little Kafir lads are able now to add 
»p correctly six rows of figures with seven figures in each j and they 
are quite able to read their Prayer-book, and take their part very 
becomingly and reverently in the service. I have now succeeded in 
securing the assistance of two natives, formerly under the teaching 
of American Missionaries, but who now live at this station (Ekukan- 
yeni) and take a regular part in our daily school-work. They are 
very intelligent and promising young men; and I fully hope to see 
one of them at least, if not both, hereafter ordained as Missionaries 
of the Church of England." The sum of 42f. 3e. M. was granted, _ 
being the cost of printing and publishing the Acts of the Apostles iu ' 
Zulu Kafir. , 

A letter was read from the Bishop of Gbahamstowk, dated 
•' Brighton, Dec. 27, 1836," of which the following is an extract : — 

" In a letter from the Bishop of Capetown to the Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, which he has forwarded to 
me at the Bishop's request, and which contains an account of some 
L the Diocese of Grahamstown, it is stated that there is a 
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want of suitable places for Divine worship ia most of the Kaflr 
Missions in that DicK^se. 

' There is,' he aUo states, ' no fund whatever from which chapels 
can be erected, and Sir Geoi^e Gre/s grants will not cover all the 
expenses of dwellings in outposts.' 

You are probably aware that a considerable grant has been 
made by the Societj/ for the Propagation, of the Goopel for tlie support 
of Miseionariea in that Diocese. Ttiere ore tliree separate Missions to 
the Kafirs, besides one to the Fingoes, and I trust in a few months 
that 'in each there wilt be two, if not three, ordained Misjiionaries 
labouring. 

My own impression is, that in all infant Missions school-chapeld 
are the beet, and that churches set apart for nothing but Divine 
service ore neeiled only wiien tlie number of converts is such as to 
assume the form of a Christian congregution, which 1 conceive ia 
hardly the case at present in our Kafir Missions. 

But if your Society is disposed to assist these Missions in the 
erection of chapels, and will make a grant fur this purpose, I will 
apply it in such a manner as I shall tind, on visiting the Missions, 
will be most calculated to be useful to them in their present state." 

The Society agreed to place 300^. at the Bishop's discretion for 
the purpose staled in his letter. 

A. letter was read from the Bishop of Mauritius, dated " Fort 
Louis, Mov. 29, 1856 :" — "On my return from the t^eychcltes, the 
17th of this month, I found the box of Arabic Bibles ond Prayer-books 
kindly presented to us by the Society, for which 1 return my hearty 
thanks. The Mohammednn question is a very difficult one here just 
now, from the desire which some of them manifest to have communi- 
cations with me on the one hand, and the biiter hostility which is 
shown against converts to Christianity on the other. Their zeal and 
determination might shame many professing Christians. Two or 
three years ago they wanted to build a mosque, and they have built a 
large one. Their plan wQS Ihis: — Many of them trade in rice and 
sugar; they met, and passed a reaolmiou that whatever the current 
price was they would charge something additional on every cwt. and 
■ give it for the mosque. At the risk of losing customers and setting 
up rivals, they persevered and succeeded. Now that I have such a 
supply of books, I hope to revive discussions which had been 
dropped. ... I am sending to-day to Mr. Hawkins a summary account 
of the visit to the Seychelles, and huve asked him to communicate 
one part of it to you. I think you would be interested in the whole 
of i^ as the Society has had so much to do with the operations there 
from the first. This is the last day of my second year's charge of 
tliia Diocese ; and I look back with much gratitude on the help which 
the Christian Knowledge Society has given in various ways to the work. 
As I write a dark youth from the Seychelles appears at the vestry 
door, whose creditable proficiency in the knowledge of the Bible 
and Friiyer-book, and the books of tlie lihrury'at Mahe, is one of 
nlUny proofs tliat the labour bestowed on the remotest places is not in 
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vain, Mn^ the year 185' be one of extended uBefulne.^s and multi- 
]>(ied bles:>ing to tlie Society, and to the many lands in wbich it 
ii doing good !" 

Tbe i>um of 15/. was granted on an application of tlie Rev. C. P. 
Emery, Missionary at Megaiitie, Cunada East, towards the erection 
of a Bchoul-rootn. The following is an extract from a letter of the 
BUbop ol QuKHEG, recommending the application ; — 

"I lorward a K'lter from the Rev. C. P. Emery, late student of 
St Augustine's Missionary College, now occupying a backwoods 
Mission of the Society for the Propagation of the Gofpd (Ireland, 
Inverness, and pnrta adjacent in my Diocese). 

Mr. Emery, who has three churches, besides other stations for 
officiating, rci'idea in another part of the Mission, which is about 
thirty-five uiii^s in length. Hi: is a zealous and active man, and the 
Church has been happy, in the rough and trying Mission which he 
occupies, in having had a succession of earnest and eminently useful 
labourers for several years past. 

It has been a work of years to get his church decently finished; 
and all the help which can be well looked for has been obtuned from 
within the Diocese." 



SoC'ETT FOR THB PUOPAQATION OF THE GoSPEL. — Friday, Feb- 

ruaiy 20. Tlie Archbishop of Canterbury in the ChHir. Present, 
— Tiie Bishops of Oxford and Llandaff. The President and Vice- 
Pre.sidents and officers were re-elected for the ensuing year, nnd the 
Very Rev. Dean Trench, Revs. Canon Wordsworlh, J. E. Kempe, 
and John Muir, Esq., were added to the Vice-Presidents. The 
HevB. J. H. Hamilton, W. G. Humpliry, Edward Maltby, Esq., and P. 
Wright, Esq., were elected to tiie Standing Committee in place of the 
four members who wentout. The thanks of the Society were voted to 
many friends who had attended Meetings during tlie past year. The 
Report of the Finances was read, and wai very favourable. The 
Report of the Sub-committee on the extension of Kpiscopncy in India, 
which had been approved by the StanJing Committee, was read. It 
was stated that a feeling very friendly to the object jjad been roani- ' 
fested in the North-West Provinces, and that memorials signed by 
many hundred persons had been sent to tlie Society. One which had 
just arrived from Bui-mah was read to the Board. It was resolved 
that memorials should be sent to the Prime Minister, the President 
of the Board of Control, and the Directors of the East-India Company, 
with the object of obtaining the necessary Piirliamentnry authority for 
the erection of three new Sees, at Agra, Lahore, and Tinnevelly. The 
following were requested to form a deputation to the Prime Minister 
and the President of tbe Board of Control : — The Archbishop of 
Canterbdrt, the Bishop of Oxford, the Rev. A. R. Symonds, the 
Rev. F. Poynder, H. W. B. Frere, Esq., and C. W. Puller, Esq. 

On Thursday evefling, February 19, there was a Meeting at the 
bouse of the Society, when the plans for the Memorial Church at 
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Constantinople were exbibited. A lecture wu delivered by the Rer. 
Professor Willis, of Cambridge. Tlie first prize hss been awarded 
to W. Bui^s, Esq. 

India. — IVom the Corretpondence of The Timet. — Marriage of a 
Hindoo Widow. — " Pundit Greeschunder Surma, a Eoolin of Kootins, 
a man of the very highest siicerdotal rank, has married the widow of 
a pundit of equal birth. The ceremony was attended by hundreds of 
Brahmins, aUd created a profound sensation. Tbere has been Bome 
talk of Bxcomraunicuting all concerned ; but so extreme a step is 
improbable, for this reason among others — if the orthodox excom- 
municate the guilty couple, tliey must excommunicate every Hindoo 
who attended the wedding. They will do nothing so dangerous, and 
the prohibition may be considered finally abolished. I am told that 
some dejiree of coercion was exercised on the bridegroom ; but 
Hindoos invariably account for their defeats in that fa'^hion. Even 
if true, the fact will make no difference. A Koolin has married a 
Eoolin widow. He has not been excommunicated. Anybody, 
tlierefore, may marry a widow without fear of consequences. This 
i-esult is admitted by the most bigoted opponents of the reform; bo 
there is an end of one of the oldest aocial evils that ever afflicted a 
community. The bride in this case was a girl of about twelve. 
Under the ancient syalem she must have remained single all her life, 
an object of perpetual anxiety to her family." 



MELBonRNE. — (Extract of a letter written to a Clergyman 

in England, from , County of Dundas, Victoria.) — "I 

might add a something which will interest you, that the Act 
empowering the Clergy to convene Church Assemblies has bten put ia 
force ; the first meeting is to he held by the Bishop of Melbourne. 
in October, to appoint lay repre.sentatives. A* meeting will be held 
in connexion with it in our parish on the 8lh instant. Our present 
incumbent has been appointed only three weeks ; he has already 
made a great Stir in religious and scholastic affairs, which was much 
needed, and from his manner and habits seems likely to prove exceed- 
ingly useful. It is hard to imagine how arduous are the duties of 
those pastors in Austriilia who conscientiously carry out their duties ; 
the people being almost entirely of the lowest order of the lowest 
rank, having none of the inducements of interest or such like motives, 
require perpetual persuasion and importunity to induce them even 
occasionally to attend divine service. The Grarge contains about 400 ■ 
inhabitants, and out of that number not more attended church this 
morning than about forty, besides a few school children ; and only 
one of that number belonged to the lower class. From the fact of 
there being so many Irish and Highlanders, you might expect 
Boman Catholicism to be predominant ; but it is quite the reverse ; 
and even those professing it are exci'edingly Ini and lukewarm. The 
national schools are based on the Irish system ; and, as far as tlie 
matter taught and the manner of teaching go^s, seem very efficient; 
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I speak of the syetem adopted in Hamilton, which is tliti developing 
system. Some of the pupils are strange anomalies. You see an 
ill-clad, perchance unshod, coarse, ill-mannered boy or girl, with hard- 
wrought hands, mid a vile pronunciation, — what do you expect to find 
of knowledge in euch an nncouth creature? but question tliera, and 
many of them can answer aa to the Saxon elements of the language, 
the Greek and Latin pre/jsea and affixes, and point out the i-oots of 
the words ; have a superior knowledge of geography, are well 
acq uniated with the outliDes of history and arithmelic,' have some 
knowledge of geometry, and are well instructed in natural history ; 
yet, with all this, they are as unfit for anything beyond field drudgery 
as can be well imagined. The only thing to account for it i'', in my 
opinion, the want of refining home intluences ; wiiei'e the majority 
of parents have been convicts, a very elevated state of mannere can 
hardly be expected, with even the very greatest advantagea. 

I have not heard of the want of any particular class of pei-sons 
anywhere, except good female servants ; such a person would be 
regarded as a perfect phenomenon. All I have seen are Irish and 
Highland girb, the dirtiest and most ignorant, and being scarce, the 
most impudent race to bu imagined ; even these obtain from 161. to 
36^. per. annum ; and so great is their love of change, they seldom 
stay more than three or six months, for which time thfy sign a written 
agreement." 

New Zealand. — The following extract from a le' er from the 
Bishop of New Zealand is copied into the Church of England 
Record for Victoria, from the Sydney Church Chronicle. 'I'he Bishop 
visited Norfolk Island going and returning, ond confirmed tlie 
Pitcdrn islanders on hia second visit. 

"AMkland, ISth Sept. :858. 

" You will, I know, b'e glad to hear that we have returned in safety, 
bringing our sheaves with us, in the form of fourteen Melanesian 
scholars, ten freshmen, and four in their second year ; i.e. who had 
been with us before. 

Two of them are from the Island of Guadalcannr, where Mr. 
Boyd was killed ; but where we held friendly and peaceful intercourae 
with crowds of people, with the exception of a few arrows shot at us 
from an island, where the young men for 250 years have always shot 
at visitors, while tlie old men were trading peaceably : with this one 
exception we have invariably met with a friendly reception, and have 
prepared the way, I hope, for further effurtB,. if it be God's will, 
among twenty-four or twenly-five islands, upon which no Miaaionary 
infiuence haa hitherto been brought to bear. The work of my two 
friends, the Scotch Miasionaries at Aneiteum, has been greatly 
blessed : and this is a case in which I have had the happiness of 
seeing the growth from the very firat seed j having knoiyn -the 
island before it contained a single Christian; and now the whole 
population of 4,000 souls may be said to buTe made profession of 
Christianity." 
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EARLY EFFORTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN CON- 
NEXION WITH CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE EAST. 

It is only of late years, comparatively, that Englishmeh haye 
learnt to acknowledge duly the Christian esertions ot* our fore- 
fathers in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the 
revival which our own generation has witnessed, the first impulse 
led warm and eager spirits to denounce indignantly the narrow- 
ness and the feebleness, or, as they would have said, the want of 
fiiith and zeal, of the Church of England in the reigns of the 
Gcoi^es ; and with, alas t much justification of their criticism 
of that unhappy period of our history, they not unfrequently 
went on further, without any sufficient warrant, to set aside as 
almost "dark ages," as far as missionary activity was concerned, 
the otherwise illustrious eras of Hooker and Aiidrews, of Laud 
and Pearson. 

But such a temper could belong only to persons very imper- 
fectly informed in English Church history, and scarcely less 
ignorant of the real depth and breadth of those great restorers 
of Christ's Church amongst us. It is, happily, at this time 
almost superfluous to enlarge upon the very different features 
of the re^ events of our later ecclesiastical annals. At present 
almost every educated churchman knows how in that long 
crisis of the Reformation the English Church was preserved, 
by a wonderful course {may we not say it reverently f ) of pro- 
vidential dispensations, from the insularity and isolation which 
seemed to be for the time its ineritable portion. Switzerland 
and Cermany may not appear to some of ns the best or the safest 
homes for our persecuted fathers in the beginning of that con- 
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vnlmon ; Paris and tbe Hagae woold not have been chosen in 
themselTea, we may believe, by oar Caroline divines, for sanc- 
tuaries in vhich to shelter and hold together the remnant, that 
escaped from a still fiercer and more oppressive tyranny ; but at 
this calm distance we can acknowledge with humblest thank- 
foloess the wisdom and the mercy of Him, Who, we believe, was 
fhlfilling in all these trials His own great work and purpose of 
love. It is an old, but it is no contemptible argument for the 
reality and the definiteness of the creed of the Beformed 
Church of England, that it kept itself clear, distinct in all 
essentials, and trae to its original native impress, when exposed 
to the close pressure of Calvinism on the one occasion, and, 
on the other, to the blandishments of Borne; but, may we 
not believe that that sojourn of our exiled fathers in these 
"strange lands" had a higher purpose? May we not with 
better reason suppose that as the truth of Christ was to be 
purified for us as by fire, so the depth of the love of Christ waa 
to be revived in fuller measure, and with stronger, and deeper, 
and wider sympathies, by the meeting of parted brethren once 
again, where some were called to suffering, and others to help 
and compassion, and where the only bond of that pure commu- 
nion was the one Name by which alone duistians can be drawn, 
heart to heart, together 7 In a word, was not that twice-repeated 
" dispersion " of the Church of England the deep but necessary 
discipline and preparation for its riper, stronger, nobler catho- 
htatj ? Was it not the omen and the pledge of a wider misaioQ, 
tmd a loftier destiny when that MthfiU seed should be Ranted 
again in its new home ? 

The thought can hardly be rejected now, with the fuller 
knowledge which has been supplied to us. Nothing is more 
certain than that robust generation, the great restorers of 
Christ's Church amongst us, " with one of their hands wroi^ht 
in the work," if " with the other they held a weapon ; " and it 
is no less certain that if the weapon was needed to secure their 
own hard-won defences, the work upon which they laboured was 
sot merely local or national, — it had a deeper foundation, and 
a loftier aim. They had lived in the city of confimon, who, like 
they, could yearn for unity and rest ! they-bad felt the oppresr 
sions of an earthly confederacy, united only-against the house 
of Gixl; how must they, at least the purer and the holier 
amongst them, have returned after their weary pilgrimage, with 
a fervent prayer for the healing of these terrible wounds of civil 
discord and national antipathies, by the wholesome medicines of 
the Physician of souls, the balm of penitential tears, and the oil 
of charity and peace. 

Evidence is not wanting in support of these reasonable 
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expectationi; but before we adduce a few poiotn of it, we would 
ver^ brieflyremind our readers of some great cbaracterifltics of the 
ntteenth centuryj when Eogland, as well as the other couQtries 
of Earope, started up so wouderfullj, as by a new sammons, to 
a more energetic life and action. 

We all know it was a rery stirring time, but the agitriion 
from within was prior to the first direct acts of the Reformation, 
either in Germany or in England. To note only a few poiats of 
special interest to us, and of dose bearing upon religious eater- 
prise ; the sixteenth century wbb the second, and by far the 
greatest birth-time of our English Colleges in both Universities. 
Six io OxfcM-d, seven, we m^y say eight, in Cambridge, date 
their foundation during the space of these hundred years, and 
mainly in the first half of them. Only three in Oubrd, only 
one in Cambri^;e, hare been added erer since. But the founda- 
tion of Corpus and Christchnrch in the one, to take two speci- 
mens only, of Trinity and St. John's in the other, does not 
exhaust thie work. St. Paul's, Westminster, Christ's Hoqntal, 
Merchant Taylors', and what a network of other sobools, only 
second in fitme to these, attest the spirit and the temper of tltose 
great days of rerival. But this was not all. Those were the 
times of maritime discoTery, and of the renew^ interccHirse of 
the nations fif the earth. And over that noble «Dtbnrst of bold 
enterprise there certainly watched many thoughtful and eamest 
minds, who strore to midte this new putting forth of EogUnd'a 
buoyant life the occasion for a parallel efibrt for the propagation 
of the faith of Cbriat 

Richard Hakluyt, bom in 1553, in due time a student of 
Christchnrch, erentuaily a Prebendary c^ Bristol, and snbse- 
^eotly of Westminster, is one of the most illustrious names in 
uie early miauonary annals of the reformed Church of England. 
No one, probably, contributed more directly than he to give a 
Christian um to the new spirit which was abroad ; no one, by 
kis personal influence, and his laborious writings, was more 
successful in this effort Passages have been quoted from his 
w<»ks in Uluatration of this, extracted from letters which he 
wrote to Balegh in 1587, urging him to persevere in the wwk 
which the acquisition of Vii^ia had placed before him.' "Do 
not doubt," so we may translate bis Latin address, " that God 
will be with you, seeing that it is for His glory, for the welfare 
of unnombered souls, and for the increase of Christendom, that 
you labour. Ck> on, then, and prosper ; for truly nothing can be 
more fatmourable^ noliiiDg can be handed down to those who 
win succeed us, more glorious, than to subdue barbarous races. 
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to restore to civil society rude paganB, to bring back within the 
circle of reason those who have etnbruted aod debased themselves, 
and to quicken again with the love and fear of Ood those who 
have lived alienated from Him, yea, without Ood in the world." 

The interesting documents which this faithful man so labori- 
onaly collected, supply some of the chief evidence both of the 
extent of the maritime undertakings of that age, and of the 
spirit in which many of them certainly were taken up. 

As it was the i^e of discovery, so it was the age of protected 
mercantile corporations ; and those corporations' differed in one 
respect, at least, from similar companies in modern times, both 
in professing a direct Christian purpose and responsibility, and 
also in associating with the merchant adventurers of the day 
the names of eminent Christian men — not very unfrequently 
distinguished Clergymen — who were added, apparently, as a 
kind of guarantee that this, the profession, was not merely a 
decent form of words. 

Another characteristic difference between these and our 
modern commercial enterprises followed from this. Again and 
again we find, on the sending forth of some new venture, as in 
those days it truly was, to a distant and unknown world, that 
eminent preachers were chosen to speak the last words of holy 
advice and encouragement. One of the first recorded sermons 
for such a purpose was upon the text, — " But I have prayed for 
thee, that thy faith fail not ; and when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren." This was in 1609.' But it was not 
only in the moment of anxiety that there was this public recog- 
nition of God, nor was the tone always that of cheerful hope. 
Christiui merchants then met together to express a public 
thanksgiving on the return of their fieets, and ministers of 
Christ used, at the first signs of a great and fruitful evil, the 
plain, earnest warnings and expostulations which, we may well 
fear, their successors did not sufficiently echo. Edward Terry,' 
on one such occasion, preached in the church of St. Andrew 
Undershaft, before the Governor and Company of Merchants 
trading to India; it was in 1649. He had himself accompaniei) 
Sir Thomas Boe, in 1615, on his embassy to the Mogul: — 

" ' I advise you,' he said, ' first, that God may bleas you in your 
factories abroad, to take beed tbat you employ such Presidents, 
Ministers of the VVord, Factors, and other servimts, as may take special 
care to keep God in your families ; therefore, let me tell you, that it 
is a miserable thing for such as profess themselves Christians, in 
places where Christ is not known, to play the heatheiis, nay, to do 
irorse under the name of Christians, to shame Christianity by pro- 

' Anderson, vhi tup. vol. i. pp. ISO — 102. > Ibid. voL li. pp. 110, 111. 
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fesaiog it.' .... Then, quotiog the case of Abimelech, Sarah, and 
Abraham, — ' So, it is sad for a Mahomeian, or a heathen, in India, 
observing the very looee Uvea of many of the English there, the very 
fonl misdemeanours of those that profess themselves Christians, to 
saj of Christianilj' (as I have sometimes heard) " Christian religicHi, 
devil religion; Christian much drunk, much rogue, much naught, 
ver^ much naught." I apeak this in their language ; and truly it is 
sad to beliold tliere a drunken Christian, and a sober Indian ; au In- 
dian to he eminent for devotion in bis seducing way, and a Christian 
to be remiss in that duty; for one professing to be a Christian to 
come short of those which come short of heaven ; what can be more 
sad than this P ' " 

But it is time to apply these remarks more especially to the 
feelings of the Church of England towards the Oriental Churcli, 
. and to the intercoorse which, from the beginniag of the sixteenth 
century, was more and more frequent between our own country 
and Turkey. We will not venture to carry our readers so far back 
as the visit of the Greek Emperor to Henry IV., in 1400, to 
solicit aid against the Turks, nor to Walaingham's account of 
the meeting of the two princes at Blackheath, on St. Thomas' 
Day, though no doubt it left an impression, not only on Henry, 
whose purpose may then have been formed, — 
" We will our joutb lead od to higher fields, 
Aad draw a sword B but what are sanctified ;" — {BtnrylY. Part II.) 
but as, by Shakspeare's testimony, we may suppose, made the 
English mind familiar with the causes which were leading to 
the ruiu of the Lower Empire. It is sufficient to trace the con- 
nexion of the countries a century later. Sultan Soliman was oa 
the throne of Constantinople from 1520 to 1566, the ablest and 
the most {H-osperous of his race before or since. In the second 
year of his reign he took Rhodes. A full account' was given in 
English, in 1524, " at the motion of the great Prior of the Order 
of Jerusalem in England, of the great siege, cruel oppugnation, 
and piteous taking of the noble and renowned city of Rhodes, 
the key of Christendome, the hope of many poor Christian men 
withholden in Turkie, to save and keep them in their faith ; — the 
refuge and refreshing of all Christian people having course of 
merchandise in the ports of Levant." Several English knights 
distinguished themselves in the defence; and doubtless from 
this and other causes the terror of the new power that was 
rising in Eastern Europe was soon felt. But there was another 
spirit rising at the same time in the world, which was destined 
to be a greater innovator than even war, and which did not fear 
the reports of terror and bloodshed. " In the year of our liord 
151 1," writes Hakluyt,' " and the following, till 1534, divers tall 
' II is to tw foDud in Hakluyt, vol: ii. p. 72. ' Hakluyt, vol ii. p. 9S. 
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ships of London, witli certain other ships of Sonthampton and 
BnBtoWj bad an ordinary and nsnal trade to Sicilia, Candie, Ohio, 
and Bomewbiles to Cyprus, as also to Tripolis and Barutie, in 
Syria." He proceeds to give an account of the trade, mentions 
in detail seTeml subsequent voyages, and finally gives a copy of 
the actual instrument of "safe conduct or privilege" granted 
by Sultan Soliman in person to " Master Anthony Jenkinson, 
at Aleppo, in 1553," by which he is entitled to unmolested 
trading there.' But the time was approaching when the com- 
merce between the two coantries, " which had been " (so we 
read) " utterly discontinued,' and in a manner quite foi^tten^ 
as if it had never been, for the space of twenty years and more/' 
was to be put, according to the judgment, and, if we may venture 
to differ from Adam Smith's great authority,* possibly the not 
unreasonable judgment of that age, upon a surer footing. In 
1579, Wiliam Harhome, afterwards first English ambassador ' 
to Constantinople, brought home from thence letters from 
Sultan Murad III,, grandson of Soliman, to Elizabeth, an ex- 
tract of which may not be unittteresting, as the first act, 
apparently, of formal intercourse between the two courts :* " In 
greatness and glory, most renowned Elizabeth, most sacred 
Queen, and most noble Prince of the most migh^ worshippers 
of Jesus, most wise Governor of the causes and affairs of the 
people and family of Nazareth, cloud of most pleasant rain, and 
sweetest fountain of nobleness and virtue .... We wish (thee) 
most prosperous success. Our stately court and country hath 
ever been open for the aooess both of our enemies and friends : 
but because we are informed that your most excellent Regal 
Majesty doth abound with good-will and humanity towards us, 
80 much the rather shall our country be always open to such of 
your subjects as by way of merchandise shall trade hither." 
Elizabeth's statesmen were not outdone in their professions of 
esteem and good-will, nor, we are glad to be able to add, in 
making their first diplomatic intercourse the occasion for a 
delicate protest against one crime of the Turk, which made 
him more an oliijeet of abhorrence, probably, in those days than 
his successful invasion of the capital of the Ctesars. It seemed 
on both sides — certainly on the English — to have been felt 
necessary to avert the scandal of intercourse with Mahometans, 
by a distinct avowal of the essential religious differences between 
the high contracting parties. " Elizabeth," the answer begins,* 

' Haklnjt, vol. ii. p, 114. » Ibid. toI. U. p. 138. 

' Adun Smith, howerer, "WeaUb of ITationf,' voL iv. p. 110, admits "that 
these companies ma;, perhaps, have been luefnl for Uie first mtrodoction of soms 
branches of commerce ; " no one will now-a-daya dispate his ftirthei critiusm on 
the"TaAe;^Oompui;." * Haklojt, toI. ii. p. 18T. * Ibid. to). iL p. 189. 
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" by the grace of the mo§t mighty Ood, . , . Queen, the most 
invincible and most mighty defends of the Christian faith 
against all kind of idolatries of all that lire among the Chi^stians, 
and fidsely profess tb« name of Christ, to Saltan Murad, most 
Sovereign Monacdi of the East Empire." And then, after 
M^owledging and praying for extension of the licence of com- 
merce, — "Moreover, the ragnification and assurance <^ yonr 
Bighness's great affection to us and oar nation, doth cause us 
also to entreat and ose mediation on the behalf of certain of onr 
Bulijects, who are detuned as slaves and ogives in your galleys ; 
for whom we crave that, forasmncfa as they are fallen into that 
misery not by any offence of theirs, they may be delivered from 
their bondage; which thing shall yield much more abundant 
cause to as of commending your clemency, and of beseeching 
that God, Who only is above all things, and all men, and is a 
most severe avenger of all idolatry, and is jealous of His honour 
a^nst the false gods of the nationa, to adorn your Highness 
with all blessings." 

So the first despatch eudad : " Qiven at our Palace at Oreen- 
widi." It is a little interesting to compare with its concluding 
paragraph a Whitsnndi^ S«rmon of Bishop Andrews, preached 
m the same palace before James I., about thirty-five years after- 
wards. What Elisabeth's ministers deprecated so gently, and 
the vengeance which, as they taught, foil chiefly on idolaters, 
was natnrally spoken of in troer and clearer language by the 
saintly Andrews.' " Then art gone op on high. Thou hast led 
captivity captive, and received gifts for men." This was his 
high theme : how does he illustrate it 7 " So, then, upon the 
matter, here is a double captivity, a first and a second. The 
five kings took Sodom, and carried away Lot prisoner. Comes 
Abraham upon them, and takes the five kings, and Lot in their 
bands. The Amalekites took Sklag, David's town, his wivee, 
children, and ail his people. David makes after them, takes 
Amatek, and with them his own flesh too. For all the world 
as an English ship takes a Turkish galley, wher^ are held 
many Chriatian captives at the oar. Both are taken, Turks 
and Christiana ; both become prisoners to the English ship. 
The poor souls in the galley, wh«i they see the English ship 
hath the upper hand, are glad ; they know it will torn to their 
good, and in the end to their letting go." 

We are afraid the good Bishop was not far wrong in his 
nncoortly parallel of Canaanitish kings and Amalekites ; at any 
rate, another worthy follower of his zeal and learning,' Bishop 
Cosiu, in the nest generation, amongst numerous muniflcent 

I K*tK9 Andrews' Sereoth S«nnon on Whitenndaj. ' 8m Cofdn'a litfe. 
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benefections in his will, felt it his duty to leave 500/. "toward* 
the redemption of Christian captiyes at Algiers." 

With the establishment, however,- of the " Levant," or 
" Turkey Company," in 1581, we must end the first part of our 
sketch of the intercourse of England and Turkey. But on both 
sides tliere are a few points of interest in the documents which 
remain to us upon the subject. On Murad's part, the charter 
Rays:' "We have contracted an inviolable amitie, peace, and 
Jeagae with the aforesaid Gueen (Elizabeth). Therefore, we give 
licence to all her people and merchants, peaceably and safely, 
to come into our Imperial dominions, to exercise their traffique, 
to use their own customs." Then, in reference to the request 
of setting at liberty captive Englishmen, " If the aforesaid 
people and merchants shall be at any time, in the course of their 
gainings and dealings, taken, they shall be delivered and en- 
larged." Then follow some curious stipulations. "Itemi if 
any man shall say that these, being Christians, have spoken 
anything to the derogation of om holy faith and religion, in 
this matter, as in all others, let no felse witnesses be admitted. 
Item : if, after the time and date of this privilege, ahy pirates 
shall take any Englishman, and make sale of him, the matter 
shall be examined according to justice ; and if the party be 
found to be English, and shsJl receive the holy rehgion, let him 
freely be discharged ; but if he will still remain a Christian, let 
him then be restored to the Englishmen, and the buyers shall 
demand their money again of them who sold the man." 

Again, in the English letters patent to the Company, we 
find, " Whereas, Edward Osborne, alderman of London, and 
Richard Sloper, of our said city, merchant, have ... set open 
a trade . . . into the lande of the great Turk, , . . and have 
. ■ . procured of the same G-rand Signior amity, safety, and 
freedom for trade ; . ■ ■ whereby there is good apparent hope 
both that many good ofBces may be done for the peace of 
Christendom and relief of many Christians that be, or may 
happen to be, in thraldom or necessity under the said Grand 
Signior ; and also good and profitable vent and utterance may be 
had of the commodities of our realm," ' &c. &c. 

We feel a kind of obligation to conclude our statement of tfae 
events of this memorable year, by quoting some of the notices 
which Hakluyt, who has been our chief informant throi^hout, 
drew up at the same time ;* a remembrance of things " to be 
endeavoured at Constantinople, and in other places of Turkey, 
touching our clothing and dyeing, and things that be incident 
to the same J and touching ample vent of our natural com- 

' Hikloyt, vol. li. p. 1*2. ' Ibid, vol, ii. ^ lifl. * Ibid. voL ii. p. 180. 
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laoditiee, and of the laboiiir of our poor people withal, and of the 
general enriching of this realm : drawn up oy Richard Haklnjrt, 
and given to a friend that was sent into Turkey, 1582." 

Amongst other things he adrises ;— "To learn to know all 
earths and minerals foreign used in dyeing, and their natural 
places, for possibly the like may here be found. 

" To endeavour rather the vent of kerseys than of other cloths, 
as a thing more beneficial to our people. 

"To endeavour vent of knit stocks of Norwich yam, and of 
other yam, which, brought to great trade, may turn our^Kwr 
people to great benefit, besides the vent of the substance. 

"To endeavour a vent of our saffron, for the benefit of our 
poor people ; for a large vent found,^it setteth many in work. 

" Again ; you cannot deny this realm yieldeth the most fine, 
soft, and strong wool, and in cloth most durable ; there is no com- 
modity of this realm that may set so many poor subjecti in work. 

" Ample and full vent of this the common weal of this king- 
dom doth require." , 

We might quote much more to the same effect. Now that, 
under Victoria, we have another door opened for intercourse 
with the Turks, it may be well to point out that from the very 
first the diplomacy of Elizabeth's great ministers expressly con- 
templated in oiir first intercourse with the Mahometan power, 
" the doing of good offices for the peace of Christendom, 
and the relief of Christians that may be in thraldom under the 
Grand Signior;" and, on the other band, that an English 
clergyman — good, honest, old Richard Hakluyt — with an econo- 
mical knowledge in advance of hia age, laboured to discover 
the wants of the new customers, and to have manufactures not 
merely for the general " welfare of the realm," but " for the 
benefit of our poor people." 

May the good lesson not he thrown away ! May we endea- 
vour, on this new opportunity, to sanctify afresh our State policy, 
and to make our enlarged commerce the harbinger and the 
preparation for the winning the better treasure of the souls of 
our brethren. W. 



Lent, 1857, 
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PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

No. II.-THE TINNEVELLT MISSIONS. 

Hatihq in the preceding number of this periodical given a general 

idea of the progress of Christianity in India, I now proceed to enter 

someivbat more into detail ; and as the progress of the Tinnevelly 

Missions of both the great Missionary Societies of the Cburch of 
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England haa been bo oMiBiderable, that all wbo are interested in tW 
diffuaioa or ChristiaDity in India are int««tted in the iuatorjr of thoae 
Missions, I need not t^er an; apology for taking my readera to 
TinneTelly, and endearonriog to make them better acquainted with 
itsafiairs. 

The flutgect is as extensive aa it is interesting ; bnt in the limited 
apace allowed me, I must content myself with a brief sketch of tlie 
Field— the Work— and the Results. 

L Ths Field. 

Unnevellj' is one of those " Collectorates," or provinces, each 
compriung about a tenth of the area of England, into which Britisli 
India is divided, and is the moat southerly province on the eastern 
side of India, or, as it is termed, the Coromandel Coast Cape 
Comorin, the southern extremity of the Indian peninsula, is included 
in the native state of Travsncore, on the Malabar or Western Coast; 
but Tinnevelly may be regarded as commeacing at Cape Gomorin, for 
it commences only about three milw to the east of the Cape. It 
contains an area of 5,482 square miles, and s population of 1,269,S16 
souls; conseqoently the population amounts to 233 in the aqunre 
mile, whiuh is exactly equal to the average population of the midland 
counties in England. Tinnevelly ia separated from Travancore by 
the great moi^ntain chain of the Ghauts, which form its western 
boundary, and on the, east it is bounded by the Gulf of Manaar, by 
which it is separated froifi Ceylon. Its greatest length to the north- 
east is about 120 miles, and its greatest breadth from east to west 
about 75 miles. 

The southern extremity of the province being only 8' 6' north of 
the equator, the heat is necessarily very great During the whole 
period of my residence in Tinnerdly, I never noticed the tbenno- 
meter lower than 70°, and rarely as low as that. When it sinks to 
7£° we Call it cold weather, and feel obliged to put on additional 
articles of clothing. Though our so-called cold weather is warmer 
titan the average of summer heat in England, it is a oomfrnt that 
during the hot season the thermometer is not proportionately high. 
I have not known it higher in my own house at any period of the 
year than 91°, and it is rarely more than a few degrees higher than 
that even in the hottest localities. This would be reckoned a very 
moderate degree of summer heat in northern India, where, though it 
sometimes sinks in the cold weather to the freezing-point, it rises in 
the hot season to 110° or even 120° in the shade. In Tinnevelly 
such violent extremes of temperature are unknown, the annual range 

' 1 0Qc« riBited a certoin town in Eogland for the purpose of attending a 
UiaaioQBiT HeetiiWi and on m; arrival at the clergyman's house, wu sccosted 
thm: — "Oh, Mi. C., 70a haveanivedjnit in time to settle a diapnte between m; 
■wife and me. We have been disputing aa to where Tinnevelly ie ; my wife main- 
taias it is in India, and I maintain it is in Sonth-Afiiea ; now, which of us is 
right 1 " I have learned from that and similar remarks that man; highly respect- 
able persons are not very deep in geography, and that in deacriptions offndia 
and Indian Misfits one can scarce^ enter too minntely into delaili. 
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being nrelj more thui 20° t but owing to the entire sbeenoe of cold 
weather, properly eo called, the aggregate of heat throaghont the 
year ia mnch greater than in northern India. We have not the 
alternativefl of being roaated one pait of the year and frozen the 
other, but gently simmer over a bIow lire the whole year roond. On 
the other hand, the heat of Tinnevelly is not a moist, enervating beat, 
like that of the Malabar Coast and Ceylon, but a dry, healthy beat; 
and there are few provinces in India which agree so well, on the 
whole, with the European constitutioa. As there is no province in 
India where missionaries are more numerous, so there is none where 
they are able to remain longer in their spheres of dut^. Though the 
dryness of the air ia condacive to health, it is not conducive to fer- 
tility. Tba drought is so excessive that much of the land lies uncul- 
tivated. On (he Bouthem coast, where my own residence was, the 
average annual fall of ndn was only 22 inches, which is less than the 
average fall in England; and three-fourths of the entire quantity 
fell during a single month, November. In the three years that elapsed 
before I left, only S5 inches of rain were registered during the whole 
period. TUs exeeesive drought is owing to the Ohauts, the great 
mountain rai^e, or rather mountain -plateau, by wbidi southern 
India is divided into two portions, the Coromandel and Malabar 
coasts. The ste^ sides of this plateau form a continuous chain of 
mountains, from near Cape Comorin for about 200 miles northwards, 
and the breadth of the plateau gradually increases from a mere point 
at the Cape to about 80 miles at " the Coimbatoor gap." The average 
height of the ridge is about 3,000 feet, but there are peaks which 
rise to double that height. This elevated range acts as an efibctniJ 
barrier to the rains of the south-west monsoon, which is the great 
monsoon of India, and to which the greater part of India owes its 
fertility. On the Malabar Coast, the western side of the Ghauts, 
there is a great abundance of rain; consequently, ne have there per- 
petual verdure, and perpetual fertility and beauty, for in the tropics, 
wherever we have rain, we have all the elements of v^etable wealth. 
But on the eastern side of the Ghauts, on the Coromandel Coast, in- 
cluding the whole of the Camatic, the supply of rain from the south- 
west mcHasoon is almost entirely intercepted by the Ghauts: the 
north-eastern monsoon feebly supplies its place ; and the evil reaches 
its maximum in Tinnevelly, which is not only shut out from the 
south-west monsoon, but is robbed, by the vicinity of Ceylon, of half 
its due share of the north-eastern. Ceylon is supposed by some persons 
to lie wholly to the south of India,but its northern extremity is nearly 
two degrees to tbe north of Cape Comorin ; hence the whole length 
of Tinnevelly is overlapped by it. Though so little rain falls in 
Tinnevelly, and though tbe greater part of the province suffers 
severely in consequence, there are regions which are as fertile and 
beautiful as the eye could desire. Besides smaller rivers, there is one of 
considerable magnitude, the Tamrapami, or "copper-coloured" river, 
which irrigates and fertilises tbe extensive tract of country through 
which it flows J and as this river rises in the Ghauts, it is filled by 
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the rains of both monsootiB, bo that two crop? of rice every year are 
produced all along its banks. Similar advantagea are enjoyed by the 
districts in the vicinity of the mountains ; and hence, though Tin- 
nerelly does not participate directly in the rains of the south-western 
monsoon, yet in tlie neighbourhood of the rivers and mountains it 
participates indirectly, yet largely, in the fertilising influences of those 
rains. In consequence of this, in the amount of revenue derived 
from " wet cultivation" — rice, &c. — Tinnevelly ranks next to Tanjore 
amongst South-Indian provinces. Notwithstanding the advantages 
enjoyed by particular portions of the province, nine-tenths of the 
entire area are parched and arid through excessive drought, and there 
are districts as sandy, burnt up, and dreary as any in the deserts of 
Africa. I liave stood on a mountain peak about twenty milea from Cape 
Comorin, from which both Travancore and Tinnevelly are visible at 
once, and have been much struck with the difference apparent between 
them ; Travancore beautifully green, and diversified with hill and dale, 
w'ood, lake, and river ; Tinnevelly an immense fiery-red plain, with 
patches of cultivation few and far between. On closer acquaintance, 
the reality is found to be better than the appearance ; for the " regur," 
or blistered, blaok cotton soil of the northern districts is well adapted 
to the growth of cotton, about 60,000 bales of which are annusUy 
shipped at Tulocorin for England and China, besides what is required 
for use in Tinnevelly itself, and the ai^acent provinces ; and the red 
sands of the south-eastern districts are admirably suited to the growth 
of the palmyra palm. Id those districts the chief dependence of tiie 
people is upon the palmyra, which is to them what rice is in Bengal, 
or wheat in England — the staff of life. During the biief and scanty 
rains of the north-eastern monsoon a crop of pulse and of inferior 
sorts of grain is raised from the Iwtter kinds of soil; and where water 
is available for irrigation, the plantain or banana is largely and suc- 
ceesfully cultivated. Along the lower slopes of the " t^ries," or red sand 
hills, which form so peculiar a feature of the palmyra districts, the 
water lies near the surface, and is available for plantain gardens, and 
hence each of those slopes is beautified by a belt of the richest, 
brightest green, which presents a grateful contrast to the uncultivated, 
naked, fiery-red ridges of the " tfiries." The staple produce, how- 
ever, of the sandy districts is the palmyra. If one were to judge 
from abstract probabilities, be might expect to find those districts 
uninhabited ; but Divine Providence is there as well as here, and it 
has pleased Frovidence that the palmyra pnlm should flourish more 
luxuriantly in those sands than in any other part of the East, and 
should feed an abundant population with its saccharine sap. The 
sandy districts in the South teem with human life, and it is remark- 
able that it is amongst the inhabitants of those districts that Chris- 
tianity has made greatest progress. Hitherto, from a variety of causes, 
Christianity and the palmyra have appeared to flourish together. 
Where the palmyra abounds, there Christian congregations and 
schools abound also ; and where the palmyra disappears, there the 
signs of Christian progress are rarely seen. 
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As the nugoritj of the people who ha^e been converted from 
heatheniBin in TinneTelly, and who form the bulk of our Christian 
congregations, are cultiTators of the paltnTra, and as most of mj 
own sphere of labour was included in the palmyra forest, I shall here 
give my readers a description of that remarkable tree. 

The palmTra is one of the stiffeat and least elegant of the family 
of palms, but is, perhaps, the most useful member of the family. It 
grows to the height of from 60 to 90 feet, almost as straight, 
though not as smooth, as the mast bf a ship. Like other palms, it is 
totally destitute of branches, but it is surmounted by an erect plume 
of fan-shaped leaves, each of which is so large that it may almost be 
regarded as a branch. Each leaf is shaped like a fan, not pinnated, 
like that of the coco-nut palm, whence it has received its botanical 
name of Boraint* Jlabdliformit, or " fan-shaped Borassus." The leaves 
are much less graceful than the long, drooping leaves of the coco- 
nut, but of all leaves they are the most eerviceahlB to man. 'lliey 
are not only used for thatching the houses of the middle and lower 
classes, but are also used for making mats, baskets, and vessels of 
almost every description ; and a sijigle leaf folded in a particular 
manner serves even for a bucket for drawing water with. Bat the 
leaf of the palmyra is put to a still more remarkable use : slips of the 
young leaf form the ordinary stationery of the Hindus in every part 
of India. In India the "leaf" on which people write is literally 
"a leaf." Each ray, or vein, of the fan-sbapedleaf comprises two' long 
slips, and each of those slips will suffice as writing material for an 
ordinary letter : a collection of leaves strung together constitutes a 
hook. The leaf requires no smoothing or pressing, or any other 
process of preparation. Just as it comes from the tree it may be 
used for writing upon; and as nearly a hundred such slips are sup- 
plied by a single leaf, and as a cart-losd of leaves may be had for a 
few shillings, the Hindus are provided with the cheapest species of sta- 
tionery in the world. It is written upon with an iron pen, or graver, 
an instrument with a sharp steel point, with which the penman 
rapidly graves or scratches the characters; and though the "^lei," 
or palmyra leaf, is not as durable as parchment, or even as paper, 
yet I have seen documents written on it which were at least 200 
years old. 

The palmyra is the only palm-tree of which the wood is of any 
value, and the rafters and laths made of the palmyra are regarded as 
the best of their kind ; but the high estimate in which the palmyra 
is held is chiefly owing to the value of its products as articles of food. 
The young root is edible, and so is the ripe fruit ; the unripe fruit, 
however, is greatly pr^erable, inasmuch as it contains the purest, 
most wholesome, and most refreshing vegetable jelly in existence. 

Those articles sink into insignificance when compared with the 
saccharine sap or juice of the tree, which is by far its most valuable 
product. Tie " pathanir," or unfermeuted sap, without any cooking 
or preparation, is very nourishing : during the period when it flows 
most abundantly, the poorer classes get visibly sleeker and more 
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comfortable, snd jon might almost see jour face in tlie skin of the 
cbildreo. Jnet as it comes from the tree, the ssp forms the breakfaat 
of the Sb&n&rs and loner castes, who drink it in a cap formed of a 
palmjTa lesf. The BUppljr of sap is greattj in excess of what ia 
required for this purpose, and moat of it is boiled into a hard, black 
mass, called by the English "jaggery " — a kind of coarse aag&T- cake, 
which forms the mid-day meal of th« same classes. Their cTening 
meal, the principal meal of all Hind&s, which is gonerallj of rice, 
with some curried additamenta, is procured by the sale of the siiper- 
flnons "jaggery." The greater part of what is made is sold, and it 
always commands a ready sale. Some of it is sent to be refined into 
white sugar for the European market ; and by Taiyiog the process a 
little, the people themEclves make a very good sngar-candy. It is 
the nnfermented juice of the palmyra which is ased as food : whan 
allowed to ferment, which it will do before mid-day if left to itself, 
it is changed into a sweet, intoxicating drink, called "kai" or 
"toddy." This is the liquid which is g^ierally used in India sa 
yeast for leavening bread, but it is also used by the Pariars and 
other loW'Caste Hindfis, especially in the ridnity of large towns, 
for the purposes of intcxicstion. The Bfafinirs, the caltivators of the 
tree in the southern provinces, are rarely known to make nse of it 
for this purpose ; as a caste, they are strictly temperate, in which 
respect they differ from all otbtr low-caste tribes, and claim to be 
ranked with the higher castes. One may travel for miles through the 
Aickest part of the palmyra forest, without meeting with a single tree 
that is licensed to be used for "toddy." Between Edeyenkoody andSaw* 
yerpnram, a distance of thirty-two miles, which I have very fHquently 
traversed, and which is thickly planted with palmyras thnn^boot, I 
have only noticed the existence of one " licensed " tree. 

The amount of nourishment which is supplied by the pdmyra, 
without even the trouble of cooking, might be supposed to operate 
as a premium upon indolence ; but, in reality, we find no premium 
upon indolence in Tinnevelly, or anywhere else in God's world — a 
hard-working w«»ld, in which it has been made necessary for every 
class of people to eat their bread by the sweat of their brow. The 
Sbin&rs are as industrious a peo^e as any is ludia ; and if this were 
not their character, the provision made for their wants would be un- 
available, for though their breakfast is ready cooked for them, it is at 
the top of the palmyra, sod the palmyra is a tall, slim tree, without a 
single branch ; hence it is ueoessary for every man to climb for bis 
breakfast before he gets it, and the labour of climbing the palmyra in 
so hot a climate is one of the hardest and most exhausting species of 
labour anywhere to be seen. Tbe sap of the. tree cannot be obtained, 
as from the maple, by tapping the trunk; it flows only Irom the 
spadix, or flower-Btalk, at the top of the tree. From amongst 
the fan-shaped leaves, which form the plumed head of the palmyra, 
there shoot forth in the season several bunches of flower-stalks ; 
each flower-stalk braacbes out into several, and each of those flower- 
ing branches, when Imiised or sliced, yieUs drop by drop about 
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« ^t per diem of sweet juice. A little eitrthen Teasel is ottoobed to 
eacii " p^ei," or fiower-branch, to receive the sap as it drops ; and it 
is the buBinesi of such of the Sh4n&rs as are paltOTrB-climbers to 
olinib the tree momiDg and eteuing, for the purpose of trimming the 
" pilei," and emptying into a sort rf pail made of palmTra leaf, which 
they cany up with tbem, all the sap that they find collected since 
th^ last ascent The pul is then eonreyed to a little boiling-house 
in the neighbourhood, where the women boil the juice into "jaggery." 
In the northern part of the Camatic, the palmyra-climberB make use 
of ft sort of movable girdle, to help them in climbiog the tree ; but 
in Tinnerelly and TravancoFe the Sb^nirs make no use of any 
such artificid assistance. They clasp the tree with joined hands, 
and support their weight not with the knees, which stick out from 
the tree, and of which tbey make no use, but with the soles of the 
feet, which they bend inwards like the hands, and keep together by the 
help of a little band, so as to cla^ the tree almost as the hands do, — and 
then they ascend, not by the alternate action of each hand, but by a 
series of springs, in which both hands move blether and both feet 
{ailow together, not unlike the action used in swimming. A Shinfir 
will climb a palmyra in this manner almost as rapidly as a man will 
walk the same length, and is accustomed thus to climb fifty trees 
twice a-day, or even three times a-day, for eight months in the year. 
The bark of the tree is rough from the scars of former leaves, so that 
•ocideots rarely occur, except in high winds, or when the tree is 
slippery through recent rain, and not often even then. I knew of a 
man who was sitting upon a leaf-stalk at the top of a palmyra in a 
high wind, when the st«]k gave way, and he came down eighty feet to 
the ground, safely and quietly, sitting on the leaf, which served the 
purptose of a natural parachute. 

No kind of cultivation involves so tittla trouble or expense as that 
of the palmyra. The nut has merely to be cast into the sand and 
loosely covered over, and no further Uiought or care is necessary till 
it becomes a tree and bc^ns to bear. Tba farmer is often relieved 
even of the trotdde of planting by the crows, which leave the nut on 
tbe ground after devouring the fruit. Sometimes, for two or three 
years, no trace of the young palmjnra appears above ground : it might 
be supposed to have perished, but it is busily occupied in working its 
way downwards in search of water. After about twen^ years of 
Deglect, this gmerous tree — which the Hindds praise as the model of 
the bigbeet sort of generosity — begins to requite its owner for benefits 
wbieh it never received. 

It is remarkable that the palmyra yields its sweet juice not during, 
or at the close of, the rainy season, when it might be expected to be 
full of sap, but during the hottest period of the year. The sap begins 
to rise when tbe sun begins to return from the south, and flows most 
copiously when the sun is right overhead. The sun is vertical in 
l^nevelly in April, and again in Ai^ust; and the intervening period 
— indnding also March and September — ^is what is called the palmyra 
season, ^^en the heat is so great and so continuous that every blade 
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of graBa diiappeard from the hot foil — when tlie air is filled with 
clouds 6r red sand, hnrled along by the land-wind, or sonth-nest mon- 
soon, which mocks with showers of sand the earth's desire for rain — 
then it ia that the palmyra yields the abundance of its cool, smeet, 
refreshing sap, for the supply of the wants of the people. I have 
dug down through the sandy soil to see where the supply of sap came 
from, and have found that the long, stringy roots of the palmyra 
could be traced right down to a depth of forty feet beneath the surface. 
There I found them drinking in perpetual draughts of water in the 
secret springs and channels that lie far beneath the surface of the 
ground, where the greatest droughts of summer never reach. Even 
at that depth, I found that they penetrated still lower into interstices 
amongst the rocks, where I could follow tbem no longer. 

Here, then, I found the reason why the palmyra flourishes so well 
in the sands of I'innevelly — why it flourishes best where the soil is 
loosest and sandiest, — and why in the hottest season of the year it 
pours forth from its head such a constant supply of cool, sweet mois- . 
ture. What a remarkable illustration is this of the wisdom with 
which Divine Providence makes the peculiarities of every part of the 
world minister, in some way or another, to the support and advantage 
of mankind ! 

Most of the Christian converts in Tinneveliy being Sh&nars, and 
either owners or climbers of the palmyra, at the commencement of the 
climbing season I was accustomed to assemble our people in church 
for a special service, — including prayers that the tree might yield 
- its fruit, and that the climber's " foot might not slide ;" and on such 
occasions I have sometimes reminded the people of an appropriate 
expression in our Tamil version of the psalms — Nitimfin panei-pi51 
seripp&n, *' the righteous shall flourish like the palmyra," (the Tamil 
rendering of Fs. xcii. 11, "the righteous shall flourish like the palm 
tree,") — the palmyra being adopted as the representative of palms 
in general : and I have then reminded my Shfinar hearers, that " the 
righteous," for this reason amongst others, may be said to "flourish 
like the palmyra," because he, too, strikes his roots deep down be- 
neath the surface — the root of faith shoots deep down into the love 
of God, and "the supply of the Spirit of Jesus ;" and hence tlie 
righteous "flourishes like the palmyra " in a dry and thirsty land — 
flourishes roost not in the richest soil, but in the poorest, in afflictions 
and persecutions, and is continually bringing forth fruit for the 
refreshment of mankind. 

Thus in Tinnevelly, as everywhere else in the world, there are 
"sermons" in trees and atones, " and good in everything." 

Our attention must now be turned from the country to the people. 
{To he cnjUiimed,) 
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[Out readers will peniw with iDtorest the folloving Biographical KotlM (irllli 
«1iich «e have been favoured by a relatlTe) of the Bev. 8. P. lIuBson, D.D-, «l>a 
«aa knom for tnaa; ;ean in Englaod aa oiu of tbe mott retpected ClergTiiMii in 
the Diooese of Jamuca.] 

Thk Ber. Dr. Uugson vu a native of tbe Bermudu. Adverse 
circumstancea prevented his Tnther from giving him the advantages 
nhieh had beeneiyoyed bjthe eldest son, — that of edocaUon in Eng- 
land, and of a collegiate course at Cambridge. 

When bis eldest brotfaer was appointed Attorney- Genersl of Bar- 
bados, Mr. Musson was placed at Cudrington College in that Island. 
In after-life he often spoke with warm and greieful feelings of the 
nnremitting care shown by thti excellent Bishop Coleridge to the 
stndeats collectively, and more particularly to himself. Whether it 
fvas that the Bishop, in bis quick dise^nment of whatever was good, 
saw that the labcrions and thoughtful ot^leglan was preparing himsdf 
with no ordinary diligence for his future calling, or whether his Lord- 
ship was won by the gentle, affectionate manner which was Dr. 
Musson's peculiar attraction throughout life, ha showed him a kindness 
which was almost paternal.' 

The Bishop's rule of haviag one of tbe students from the College, 
on a partionlar day in each week, for conversation «nd for reading, 
ga*e him great insight into their characters, and future plans and 
wishes. On these occasions be would keep them with him to dinner; 
when by bis courteous and cordial manner he would make them feel 
sufficiently at borne with their Diocesan to oonverse aoreserredty 
with him. 

When the young students had finished their coll^ate course, ^ey 
were judiciously employed as Catecbists with 1001. per annum, and 
commissioned to read prayers and sermons, and to oateohiEC, wherever 
their services were required ; thus keeping them to their appointed 
work, until they should be old enough to receive ordination. 

In 1832 a dreadful hurricane and earthquake passed over Bar- 
bados; a graphic description of it ia given in one of Dr. Musson's 
lettera On the night of the 12th of August he was staying at the 
house of Mrs. Grant A little befwe twelve o'clock, when the family 
retired, Mrs. Grant stopped on the stairs to admire tJie peculiar 
beauty of the night, even in that country, where the nights are sur- 
passingly loTcly; the stars were shining, and ^e moon was walking 
in her brightness. They bad scarcely gone to rest, wlien a rushing 
noise, and tbe quaking of the house, roused them from their beds; 
dicy all met in the entrance-hall, which was quickly unroofed, and 
Ac twenty inmates of that house were dispersed abroad in a darkness 
only lighted by blinding flashes of lightning, — the wind howling, and 
the crashing rf lai^e trees in their fall, increased the horror of the 

' When he was sent on kis fir«t miwdon, after the removsl of his brother to be 
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night. Day at last dawned, and revealed the scattered family, some 
crouching under fallen trees, or under the garden Trails. Oh, the 
happf close to that anful euspebse, to find that all were safe ! God 
had mercifully preserfed them ia that fearful calamity, in which thou- 
sands lost their lives, of lingered on, mutilated or bruised, until death 
gavti them relief from their suETerings. 

The suddeuuesB of this visitatiou was peculiar, as generally before 
the coming on of a hurricane there are indications of its approach. 

Mr. Musson was ordained Priest in January, 1837, and presented 
to a lirinf; in the island of Nevis. A few days afterwards he was 
married hy the Bishop of Barbados to Susanna Charlotte Grant, 
a daughter of the late H. Grant, £sq., formerly a Member of Council 
in the Island of Barbados. He removed with his young wife to 
Nevis ; here he was soon called upon to endure a heavy trial, — he was 
attacked with yellow fever; and when he recovered from the delirium 
caused hy that dreadful disease, it was to find that his " house was left 
unto him desolate;" during his unconscious state his wife and new-born 
infant had died, 

Bishop Coleridge afterwords sent him to Demerara, to take charge 
of the church of St. Matthew, under circumstanees which required 
the utmost prudence and patience. He acquitted himself well of the 
difficult task ; but he felt a strong desire to work with his brother-in- 
law, Dr. Spencer, then Archdeacon of the Bermudas, from whom he 
bad received his first classical instruction, and whom he sincerely 
loved. 

When Archdeacon Spencer was made Bishop of Newfoundland 
and Bermuda, Mr. Mussen was instituted to the living of Pagets and 
Warwick, in Bermuda, formerly held by the Archdeacon. Here he 
laboured most successfully, gaining the love and esteem, not only of 
his flock, but of all classes throughout his native island ; sorely will 
friends and relatives grieve when they hear of bis death. 

When the Bishop of Newfoundland and Bermuda was translated to 
the Seeof Jamaica, Mr. Musson was appointed Bector of Spanish Town. 
Before leaving the Diocese of Barbados, he married Anna Harper, 
the daughter of the Colonial Secretary of Nevis. 

Early in 1841 Mr, Musson arrived in Jamaica.^ The clergy soon 
found a worm friend and judicious counsellor in their new brother; 
ever ready to listen to their wishes, and to report them favourably to 
their Bishop ; always sympathising with them in the difficulties which 
they had to contend with in the impoverished'state of the treasury. 
His house, too, was always open to them, and his loving words of 
counsel always brought with them a sense of his impartiality and 
uprightness. If any were desponding from ill-health, he would revert 
with gratitude to the establishment of a fund from which the widows 
and orphans of clergymen receive a small income, enough to keep 
them from actual want. The knowledge of this fact has preserved 

' Soon afterwards he received the degree of D.D., from tbe Archbishop of 
Canterbury, at Uie insttuice of his Diocesan, and was also appointed EcclesiBatical 
Commissar; in the Diocese of Jam^ca. 
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the life of many an anxious liaaband and father in that climate, where 
to be harassed with care is atmoet aynnnymooa vitli loss of health or 
of life. To support this fund 26^. per annum is deducted from the 
income of the .Rectors, and 22L from those of the island Curates, 
married or unmarried. 

The colonists felt that Dr. Musaon understood them, and did justice 
to the manj amiable points in their impulsive chararter ; he could 
praise them for their love to their Church, evinced in the noble pro- 
vision of 37,000/. per annum for the endowment of rectories and 
ialand curacies, which answer to vicarages in England. Tliia excellent 
Clergy Bill was passed during the Epincopate of Bishop Lipscombe. 

Dr. Musson was at home with the Negro population also. He would 
good-humouredlj reason them out of their absurd prejudices, and lead 
them to hope for better days, if they would diligently give heed to 
instruction. He could tell them of a colony (Bermudu) in which 
tbeir race was a hundred years in advance of them in civiliza- 
tion, partly owing to the circumstance that for 200 years there had 
been no new iDfuaion of African blood, and no revival of almost for- 
gotten superstitions, and partly to the successful efforts of Archdeacon 
Spencer and the clergy to fit them by education and religious instruc- 
tion for the great boon of freedom. 

Boys in Bermuda are early initiated in all manly exercises ; they 
soon learn to swim, to ride, or to manage a boat ; and the first 
instruction in these matters is generally given by some trusty ser- 
vant. In the cai^ful preparation of arrow-root, in the gathering of 
cotton, and in the drying of cofiee, children delight in fancying 
themselves useful ; and of great use they are, if only in binding in 
one common interest and occupation, for the time being, the members 
. of H family. 

Better than an inheritance of gold and silver were the lessons of 
energy and hope which Mr. Musson learned from a parent, who, under 
changed circumstances, brought the same skill and industry to bear on 
the cultivation of the land, which in the days of commercial prosperity 
hsd commanded for his excellent brother and himself half the business 
of the Bemiudas. 

Much was also learned in the errands of benevolence in which as 
R child he was often employed. He was early taught to care for the 
tadk. and needy, not merely by almsgiving, but by friendly visits, and 
bf what is often more deeply felt, the offices of kindness in times of 
sorrow. 

In the close of the year 1850, and the commencement of 1851, 
Jamaica was visited by cholera. The fatal disease raged furiously in 
Spanish Town, Dr. Musson was unwearied in his attendance on the 
sick and dying. It seemed as if (rod gave otae so frail in constitution 
supernatural energy. He wrote word to a relative at that time, that 
his dear wife and himself would set forth eai-ly in the morning, in 
different directions, with food and medicine for the sufferers; they 
would return late in the day to tell of their sad experiences, how that 
some of the sufferers lingered in mortal agony for hours, and others 
m2 
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vrere Stricken down as if with a flash of lightning, — and then wooM 
foUovr the Agonizing task of committing numbers to a common grave. 
Sometimes the funeral service was read orer serenty at one time t the 
clergyman's voice drowned by thil shrieks of those who "would not 
be comforted because their children were not;'* heart-rending was 
the wail of the widow and the orphan. Oh, the intense stretch 
of body, and nerve, and mind, required for titose sad scenes I and the 
thankf^ilnesB of knowing that the lAergy were not left to bear it alone. 
The gentlemen formed for themaelyes distriota for visiting and 
relieving the poor ; the efforts and example of the clergy were beyond 
all praise throughout the plague- stricken island. The population 
was decimated, and schools and congregations dispened In that awful 

About two years after these events, Dr. Moason wm i^q AKged 
fo go to England fer his health. To this measure he was urged by the 
affM;tionate solicitude of bis parishioners. In a touching address to 
him on his departure, they pmyed God to restore him to health, aod 
dwelt in loving detail on all his excdlenoes. 

In 1856, the Bishop of Jamucs, after 87 years aX servim in the 
Colonial Church, was allowed to retire itom the active admlnistiation 
of his Diocese ; and on the 24th of March, 1836, Dr. Courtecay waa 
consecrated, with the title of Bishop of Kingston, in the Chapel at 
Lambeth Palace. 

In place of another Archdeacon, Dr. Mtisson vrae appointed 
Ecclesiasticsl Commissary of Middlesex. Dr. Musswn at t*«t 
time was in better health than he had l)een for years. On the last 
voyage from England, after more than usual suffering, he felt as 
If nature had effected the cure of some malady, which the skill of 
science had faiitd. to reach ; and during 1855 he wrote joyfiilly of 
the completion of one part of his Cathedral, and of the goodwill which 
bad been shown by many religious deBominations for the holy work. 
All seemed to be going on well ; the daily service which he h»d 
established was well attended, and the weekly offfertory whidi he had 
institated continued to give a most accepuUe fund for the nlief of 
the poor. 

Alas, for the uncertainty of all things on eaith 1 He had soareely 
ireceived his Ibrmal appointment to the office of OonmisBary, which 
he had been discharging in the absence of Dr. Conrtenay, before be 
was seized with an alarming illness. On Palm Sunday, 1856, as bo 
was in the middle of his sermon, he was attacked with sadden fxint- 
Tiess and dizziness; he had just presence of mind to close his book, 
and give the blessing ; but before he reached the bottom of the pnlprt 
stairs, he sank down in what seemed an unconscions state, from which 
he waa only ronsed by the ringing of Ike church bells on Good Friday. 

Although he seemed insensible, he was not so ; for he thanked Mr, 
Duncan Campbell for the earnest prayers which he bad ofiered up for 
him at his bed- side on the previous Tuesday j he said that during this 
time the only thought he couhl frame, the only prayer he coold form, 
was for forgiveness of sins. 
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From this attack Dr. Muaeon recoven»d sufficiently lo open and to 
answer all letters received, either with his own hani), or by dictation. 
He lingered for some months, sobjeot to occasional attacks of faint- 
nesB and unoonseloumees. Fressed as he was by disease, his senices 
most hare been most useful, or the kind and excellent Bishop of 
Kingaton would not express himself as having " lost his best counsellor 
and traeet frif nd." 

The following extract from a Jamain* newspaper, dated 9th of 
January, 1857, desoribes the last serrices which Dr. Mueson was able 
to rend^ to the Church for which he bad laboured so longt— 

"At a qnartar to 12 yesterday, Dr. Musson, aoooiDpanied by one 
of his Curates, the Bev. Leslie Mais, drove to the Bishop's OBLcti of 
Begistfy, for the purpose of attending a meeting of the ' Middlesex 
Church Society for the Propagation of the Guspel and the Promotion 
of Christian Education.' They were met by Mr. Gayteard, one of the 
Continittee; and in answer to his kind inquiries, the Rector said that 
his health was as good as he coald expect it to be. Be then received 
ft deputation from the American Mission; and after some little con- 
version on the subject of the Rtctimond Industrial Institution, he 
requested tit. Hill to add hii name to the list of subsoTibers. 

The Uesting shortly aftei-watda was opened with prayer, offered 
by tke Beotor in the most impressive manner. Mr. Mais read the 
minntee of the previous Meeting ; and at the conclusion of each para- 
graph the Rector entered into the nec«FMry expIanatiMiB. The 
Treasurer's acoonnt was then presented to die Board, and the stipends 
of the several sehoolmastere were ordered to be paid. 

A conversation then took place between Mr. Bill and the Beclor 
with reference to the Educational Measore ; and at the close of it the 
Rector said emfdiatically to Mr. Hill, ' Too are always doing good for 
your people and yo«r country .' At this moment there was a decided 
change in the manner and appearance of the Bector ; and in a second 
or two he swooned away in a state of uncoDSciouBnesa, from which 
he never afterwards woke. The family of the deceased, with his 
physician, were promptly in attendance. 

The lamented Rector was then conveyed on a couch to his residence, 
where he shortly afterwards Expired without a struggle. Thus ended 
the Kfe of one of the most amiable and pious clergymen with whom 
Jamaica was ever blessed. I need hardly add that generous grief for 
the loss of so good a man prevails." 



MEMORIAL TO THE COLONIAL SECRETARY, FROM THE 
CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF CHRISTCHURCH, NEW 
* ZEALAND. 

The following document has just reached us. We hope that the 
appeal which it makes will be successful We can see no reason why 
New Zealand should not have its own Metropolitan, and many reasons 
why it should. 
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" To Her Majestj^t Secretaty of State for the Cotoniei. 

Having understood that Hia Excellency the Governor of this 
country has received a despatch to the effect that the new Bishopric 
of Christcburch, Canlerbury, and all future Sees of this colony, are 
to be subject to the Metropolitan See of Sidney, whereas the present 
Bishop of New Zealand is a. suffragan of Canterbury (the Pnmatial 
Bee of England), we, the undersigned Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Wajtemata, Auckland, desire (o express our regret that any such 
arrangement has been made, or will be made, na will divide the alle- 
giance of the several Biahops, and render abortive the present efforts 
to obtain uniform and conibined action in the Church of this colony. 

Trusting to the liberal spirit in which the Home Government had 
met the wishes of the Chur<:h in Canada and Melbourne, the Church 
people of this colony had just arrived at a point when, after ten 
years' dii>cussion and deliberation, they expected to have complete self- 
government in Ecclesiastical matters established among them. "We 
are quite sure that the separation of the new Sees from the present 
one, so as to place them under a distinct Court of Appeal, and the 
contemplated plan of placing all the Bishops of ihis Diocese, and 
consequently the General Convention, under the Province of Sydney 
(at ft distance of from 1,200 to 2, 000 miles bysea), will give great dis- 
satial'actiuu to the Church members of this colony ; and we respectfully 
hope that the arrangement will be reconsidered. We would also 
venture lo suggest that the services rendered to the Church at large 
by the preseut Bishop of Hew ZealsLd, will be considered to entitle 
him to the dignity of being made the Metropolitan of this Eccle- 
siastical Province ; and that at all events he may be spared the dight, 
as well as the inconveniences, of having his Episcopal colleagues in 
the General Convention separated off from him, and subjected to 
another jurisdiction. 

(Signed) C. J. Abraham, Archdeacon of Waitemata. 

G. A. KissLiNO, Minister of St. Barnabas, Auckland. 

John F. Lloyd, Minister of St. Paul's, Auckland. 

Fredekigk Thatcher, Minister of Si. Matthew's. 

JOQN C. Paitesom, Chaplain to the Melanesian Mission. 

G. T. B. EiNGiwN, Taranaki. 

li. Cabtek, Otahuhu. 

H. W. St. Hill, Bemuera. 

Arthdr G. Pukchas, Onehunga. 

David Jones, St. Matthew's. 

J. KiMQEB, Grammar School 
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ASSOCIATION FOR MAKING KNOWN UPON THE CONTI- 
NENT THE PKINCIPLES OF THE ANGLICAN CHUKCH. 

(Zrfferi to the SecrOary.) 



HO. T. — FSOU A FRBHCa ABfii. 

, JauDU7 21, 1857. 

Mt thanks are the more sincere, aa I have gained great pleaanre 
and iDstniction from these publications, after having read and re-read 
them with great attention. The title of one is L'Sgliu Anfflicane 
n'eit point tchitmatiqiie, the work of the late Ber. James Meyrick. 
It is full of logic and learning, so far as so small a frame would allow. 
I have been delighted at finding there a table of the first Popes, and the 
letters that have been falsely attributed to thero under the name of 
Decretals. The other is called BeUa Edigione Disciplina e Riti 
lacri deUa Chiem Anglicana; opvtculo di Cosin, Vescovo di Durham. 
This last work appears to me even far superior to the first. It is not 
possible, in my opinion, to show with greater conciseness, methodi 
force, and clearness, the nature of the true Church of Jesds Cbbist, 
and prove at the same time that the Anglican Church deserves in an 
eminent degree to be considered such. I cannot better state the 
impressions which I have received from reading it, than bysaying that! 
find it equal, in theological respects, to the Apologia Hcdesta Anglicawe, 
by John Jewell, but far more useful still to religion. It is xaj belief 
that a great service would be rendered to the holy Gospel by scatter- 
ing the greatest number of copies possible among persons of education 
in those nations which are subject to the Pope, and particularly in 
France and Italy. 

FBOH A FRENCH ABBX. 

Febmary 16, ISfiT. 

My final and serious desire is to become a member of a Christian 
Church, where I shall be at last allowed to serve Cod according to my 
conscience. Among all the reformed churches the Anglican Church 
is, without doubt, that which approaches nearest to the primitive 
Churches of Christianity in all that concerns the hierarchy, discipline, 
form of public worship, &c. This is the reason why it is also the 
object of my preference. . . . 

I have one thing' to confess; it is that, not to wound the feelings of my 
family, I have used too much tergiversation under many circumstances, 
before becoming obedient to the will of God, which speaks to me in 
the bottom of my heart ; but now I have seriously said, with St. 
Augustine, that so far aa it depends on me, there shall henceforth be 
no more excuse for the accomplishment of my Christian resolution. 
May God bless my resolution I 

Until it is judged proper to entrust me with the work of the 
ministry, I have determined to enter the Anglicaa Chuich as a simple 
layman. 
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OBEMAN PEOTESTAHT MTSSIOHS AMONG THE HEATHEN. 

The rollowlng sammarj of the present state of Cterman Protestant 
MisBiona is translated from tha first number, for L857, of the Berichte 
der Jtheinisehen Mx»tiQruge*eU»chafi. (The thaler is reckoned at 
2s. l\d. English ; the value which is assigned to it in Murray's Hand- 
books.) 

1. "The United Brethren" (Herrnhuij.-^ITie Moravian Church 
has sent out Missionaries ainoe 1732 ; emploj'B 53 brethren in 8 
staliona among tlie Esquimaux in Grreenland and Labrador, 10 
brethren in 4 stations among the Indians in North America, 175 
brethren in 45 stations among the Negroea in the West Indies, 56 
brethren in 8 stations among the Hottentots and coloured people in 
the Cape Oolong, 3 brethren at one station among the Papuans of 
New Holland, and 8 brethren and 1 station for Thibet and Mongolia. 
Receipts for the year, 90,482 thalers (18,l88f ). 

N.B, Under the term " Brethren" {6ttchmM«m) are reckoned 
both the unmarried Sisters and the wives of Missionaries, and gene- 
rally all labourers in the Mission, who we sent to serve the Churdi 
tn the schools, or in domestic matters, or in manual labour in the 
stations. In the statements following, by " Missionaries " sent from 
Germany for Missionary service, men only are to be understood j 
when any handicraftsmen are among them, it is Specially mentioned. 

2. " The Evangelical Missionary Society" (Basle) has sent out Mis- 
sionaries since 1621 ; employs 27 Missionaries in 24 statiooa among 
the Hindtis, on the sonth-west coast of India, 10 Missionaries in 
5 stations among the Negroes in West Africa, and 2 Miasionaries 
In 3 stations among the Chinese in South China, Receipts for the 
year, 60,lB4 thalers (8,768f. 18*. 4rf.). 

3. " The Rhenish Missionary Society" (Barmen) has sent out 
Missionaries since 1829 ; employs 29 Missionaries in 21 stations 
among the ooloui-ed people, Kafirs, Hottentots and Hereros, in the 
coast of South Afriea, 10 Missionaries in 7 stations among the 
Malays and Dyaka in South Borneo, and 3 Missionaries in 3 atationS 
among the Chinese in South China. Beceipts for the year, 39,730 
thalers (5,7932. 19*. 2d.). 

4. " The Society ftw the Promotion of Evangelical Missions auoag 
the Heathen " (Berlin), has sejit out Missionwies since 1833 ; employs 
Id Missionaries in 8 stations among the coloured people, Hottento.tB 
and Kafirs, in Sooth Africa. Receipts for the year, 86,683 thalers 
(5,349f. 128. lrf.> 

5. " The Evangdical Missionary Assooiation for the Extension of 
Chriatianity among the Natives of Heathen lands," (BerliA, Go»- 
ner's' Society,) has sent out Missionaries since 1836; employs 

> Q<Msn«T was original!; a Boman Cutholicpriest. Alter be became a Protestant 
mini^r, be was on the Committee of the Beriin Societ; (No. i). He left this 
Sooiety, sad fonoed a sepanKo Ulwionary Aasoclation {So. 6), va Mcount of which 
sppearBinBrown's"HiBtor;of Missions," vol. iii. pp. 167, fte. (3d. Edition, 1BS4.) 
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9 MissiooBriefl in 2 aUdons among the Pkpuana in New Holland and 
New Guinea, 8S 'MiBsionariea in 10 stations Bioong th« Hindus in 
the North of India, and 6 Miasionaries in 3 stations among the Malaya, 
Buginese, &c., in the Indian Archipelago. Receipts for the year, 
7.319 thalers (1,067^. 7s. Id.). Among the Uissionaries are several 
colonists, and the Association receives considerable support from indi- 
Ttduala and associal ions in the different Coloniea. 

6. "The Lutheran ftlisaionnry Society" (Leipzig) has aent out 
MisaionBries since 1838, and employs 9 Miseionaries in 8 stations 
among the Hindda on the south-east coast of India. It should be 
observed, that an unusually large number of natives are in the employ- 
ment of this society in several ont-statioos. Receipts for the year, 
21,100 thalers (3,087^. If. Sd.). (Financial year of 10 months.) 

7. " The North German Missionary Society " (Bremen) haa 
sent out Miaaionaries since 1843 ; employs B Missionaries in 2 
stations among the Negroes in West Africa, and 3 Missionaries in 
3 stations among the Maoris of New Zealand. 

8. " The Berlin Head Association for China" (Berlin) has sent 
out Missionaries since 1831; employs 2 Missionaries in 1 station 
among the Chinese in South China. 

9. " Hie Female Aasociatiun for China" (Berlin) has been at 
work since 1851 ; employs 3 Sisters in one station among the Chinese 
in South China. 

10. " The Hermannsburg Mission " (Hermannsburg) began in 
1854 ; it employs 22 Missionaries in 3 stations among t1)e Kafirs in 
Port Natal. Among the Missionaries are several colonists. 

11. "The Pomeranian Head Association for China" (Belkow, 
near Stettin) sent its first Missionary to China in 1856. 



HOME MISSIONS. 

Sir, — A writer in the September Number of the Quarterly Review 
makes the following sensible remarks on the subject of Church 
extension : — 

" Our measures in all such cases are taken as if those who hare 
been a prey to spiritual destitution, would flock as eagerly to receive 
the Bread of Life as a famished mob to a distribution of wheaten 
loavee. But, alas! they have lost all appetite. They must be sought 
out i they must be won ; they must be ' compelled' to come in." 

Does not the mode of conducting Missions abroad suggest the best 
.mcMis of evangelising the all but hesthen messes of mir population at 
home? Send out into ttie streets and alleys of our tlironged cities 
men who shall build up the living Ckwch, by preaching the word and 
making disdples to Christ, without waiting for penaasent endowments, 
and cosily fal^cs, whilst eonls are perishing for lack of knowledge. 
I am anxious to enlist the interest of your readers for tiiis method of 
Church work ; and, as a tentative effort, I would introduce to their 
notice the Flaistow and Victoria Dock Mission. I aha)! i>e most 
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happjr to fnrnisli faller particnlarB of the Bcbeme than I con ask jon 
to insert in your periodical, to anj who will favour rae with an appli* 
cadon; but, in the mean time, I trast I may he permitted to state 
that the Mission is likely to exert a considerable influence upon the 
Church in foreign parts, by bringing its clergy into direct communi- 
cation with sailors and emigrants. 

Our work is one of considerable importance; for, in a few years, 
if no steps are taken to arrest and forestall the growth of evil, we 
shall have another sink of irreligion and profligacy added to the many 
which exist as plague spota in our land, and reproaches to our Chria- 
tianity. 

You and your readers will, I trust, pardon this Intrusion upon your 
space. It is made in the belief that those who care for MiBaioaa 
abroad are moat likely to be interested in the same work at home. 
I am. Sir, your very faithful Servant, 

Alfred W. Masoit, M.A. 
Stratford Green, li. 

Ember Wmk in Lent, laE7. 

[The Editor desires to call the attention of the readers of the 
Colonial Church Chronicle to the stat^neut wliich is circulated with 
this Numt>er,] 



IKtblelns ana Kolites. 

Chriit and other MaaUri : an Historical Inquiry into iome of the chief 
Ftxrallelismt and Contracts between Christianity and the Religious 
Systems of the Ancient World ; with special reference to jn'evaUinff 
Difficulties and Oi^ections. Part II. Meligvms of India. By 
Charles Habdwice, M.A., Christian Advocate in the University 
of Cambridge. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 1857. 
{Cantiaiied from page 112.) 
On the Other hand, is not the entire spirit of the religious writings 
of the Hindus, from the Vedas downwards, an exclusive one ? Do 
not the principled of caste, and the ideas entertained by the Brab- 
mans of the degraded and barbarian character of other races 
(which they held long before the Mussulman invasion), all militate 
against the probability that such a nation should have received any 
religious ideas from foreign sources ? Might not a people who would 
welcome from foreigners any information on astronomy or astrology, 
which afiects only the external life of a nation, refuse any communica- 
tions on the subject of religion, which afiects so much more intimat«ly 
their inner and spiritual Jil'e 7 Do we not even find Hindu bigots 
like Kumarila Bhatta (Trans. Boy. As. Society, i. p. 451) saying that 
even when the books of the Buddhists concur with the Vedas in 
recommending virtue, they are totally without authority, as the asso- 
ciation of heretical with orthodox scriptures would suggest a surmise 
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of vice, taiatiDg wfakt elae is holy ? And, further, has not the mjtliD- 
logj, ae well as the apeculative theologj of India, the inipresB of a 
purely indigenous origin F Is not the legend of Krishna a perfectly 
natural result of ideas which had their origin and their development 
in the country itself, and composed of materials which were likely to 
suggest themselTea to a people gifted with a luxuriant im^ination ?^ 
The following remtirks of Professor Mtiller are in principle applicable 

" Niebnhr U reported to hsTe Mid in hU Lectures on Ancient HUtory, ' If we 
look at Indiui philoeopb;, we diwem traces of a grest aimiluit; with Ui*t of the 
Greeka. Now, as people have given up the hypotheaii that Qreek phjloaophj 
formed itself after Indian philosophy, ire cannoc explain thin umilanty, except 
by the inlercourse which the Indians luwl vith the Oreco-Macedonie kings of 

To Niebnhr snd to most Oreek icholsrs it would naturally be next to Imponible 
ia boUeve that Oieek logic, and Greek philosophy in general, w«re of foreign 
origin, and a mere importation from IndiB. They knew bov Greek philosophy 
grew ap gradually, how its coutbo runs parallel with the progceu of Grecian 
poetry, art, and cirilization. They know that it is a home-grown production as 
certainly as that Plato and Arintotle were Greeks and not Brabmans. 

But, then, a Sanskrit scholar has just the same conviction with regard to Indian 
pbiloBophy. He can shov hov the firat philosophical ideas, thoagh under a yague 
form, existed already in the mind of the early poets of the Veda. He can trace 
their gradual derelopment in the Brdhinanaa. He can show how they give rise 
to dlscns^Dus, how tbey take a more distinct form, and are at last fixed and deler- 
miued in the most scientific manner. He, too, is as certain that Indian philosopby 
was a native production of India, as that Ootama and Eanada were Hindus and 
not Greets." — Appmdix on Indian LogU. Thomtim'* Laai of Thmu/kt. Third 
Edition, p. S71. 

As the opinion of Professor Weber on the subject now under dis- 
cushion has been specially handled by Professor lessen (referred to 
by Mr. Hardwick, p. 120, note), in his "Indische Alter thumskunde," 
vol. ii. p. 1098, sqq., it is proper that we sboijld see what this labo- 
rious and accurate scholar has to say in regard to it. Lassen deduces 
from the legend of Sweta Dwipa, or the White Island ' [or continent], 
the conclusion that some Brahmans did acquire a certain knowledge of 
Christianity in a country lying north-west from India (probably Bac- 
tria), and brought home with them some Christian doctrines. His 
grounds for this opinion are, that the people described in the legend 
ns being visited are said to have been fair ; to have worshipped only 
one God, while the Indiana were at that time idolaters; to have been 
distinguished for their faith (a Christian grace, unknown to the older 
Hinduism), and for the importance they attached to prayer (which is 
also more of a Christian than an Indian observance) ; and, finally, 
that the doctrine then acquired by the Brahmans is spoken uf ss 
one which would at a later period be made known in India.' 

' Compare Mr. Hard wick's own remarks quoted from p. 110 of his work. See 

above, bottom of p. 110, and top of p. 111. 

' It is coulained in the Maha Bhai^ta, Book XII. Sections SS7— 341. 

* As LasBca and Weber have not given any detailed account of this legend, but 
have merely specified the poLnta in it which, they think, lead to the conclosion that 
it originated in the visit of some Biahmana to a Christian country. — omitting 
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LasBen ia, kowever, of opinion that another legend, (regarding the 
appearance of the god Siva in the beginning of tlie KUi age, and his 
abode in the Hi[n&llLy& with four scholars, called Sweta, SweUswa, 
Swetasikha, and Swetalohita, [or] tehUg, white-horse, whits-hair, and 
wkite-hlood), which is quoted as proof of Christian Missioiiaries having 
come to India, affords no sufficient ground few that opinion. He 
further thinks that when Christianity did appear in India, it was 
introduced in the South, in a very humble guise, and at a distance 
from the centres of Hindu learning and theology ; and that, as its 
followers were persecuted by the Bnthmans, the Utter would not be 
likely to embrace any of its doctrines. He conse^juentty rejects 
the idea tliat the early Christian Missionaries exercised any iuAuence 
on the religious views of the Indians. Lassen is further of opinion 
that the monotheism alluded to in the legend of Sweta Dwipa (such 
as it is), was not a resolt of any acquaintance with the Christian 
doctrine, but of a purely indigenous growth and character, and a 
result of sectarian divisions, which Ted tlie partisans of Vishnu 

altogethec those eztraragutt features in it which luight coave; a oomtnu; imprea- 
■ioD, — it nuf be ta well to give such an abgtraut of all iti particulars aa nill aaaiat 
the reader in judging hov fir their vieir is boras out bj the facts. The legend 
states that the divine sage, Ndrada, standing on the top of Mount Ueni, b^ield 
to the north-west the Sweta Dwipa [or white island] on the north side of the 
on^a of milk. It was the abode of while man, devoid of bodily soases and 
appetites, passionlew, fragrant, einleaa, having bones and frames of adamaat, 
of celestial descent, with umbiells [or mushroomj shaped heads, with voiees like 
thunder, with a hundred lotus-feet, with sixty teeth and eight grinders, who 
devoutly licked with their tongues the uuiversal-tiaced god who shines like the son, 
from whom all the worlds proceed. Before giving any fuller auooant cj what 
Narada did, another legend ia ioCroduced. 

There was formerly a pious king called UparichSra, vho was the first student of 
the Panchardtra system, which was composed by the seven Biahis, Inspired by the 
goddess 8arasw5ti, and entrusted by them to the sage VrihMpaU. This king per- 
formed a horse-sacrlfioe, at whieh Vriha«pUi ofiiciated. and three Bi^iia, sons of 
Brahma, called Ek&ta, DwiU, and Trita, with ot^rs, assisted. The god was 
pleased with the king, and ^peared to him, but not to the priest YrihaspSli, who 
was consequently oScnded. To appease him, EkSta, Dwita, and Trita, related how. 
being desirous to obtun a vision of the god Nanqflaa (Virfinu), they had per- 
formed devout aiuterities for 1000 years ; and had afterwards proceeded, by direeUon 
of the goddess Saraswati, to Sweta Dwipa [or the white isluid], but oould not see 
the god, being blinded by his glory. There they aoquired divine koowledge by 
deep meditation {yoga^. Having ^ain performed austerities for 100 years, they 
saw the whit« men, resembling the moon, marked with all [anspicions] marks, wit£ 
bands eoBtinually joined, muttering prayers [or the VedaJ. mental [prayer] being 
tJie name of the wor^ip iJSpa) tbej peribrmed. Each of these men glowed like 
the sun at the end of a mundane era, and the whole island was an abode of gloij. 
There was no dificreniM! between tho inhahitants, all being of equal radiance. 
Then was there Itebald alight like that of 1000 oins rising all at once : and those 
nen all ran up together, with tbeir hands joined, saying "adoration," be. ; and a 
loud sound was heard when they spoke, for they offered oblations to the god. The 
spectators Ekftla, Dwita, and Trita, were deprived of their senses by the blaze of 
^lory, and saw nothine, but heard a continual sound of " Victory to thee, O lotos- 
eyed I adoration to thee, creator' of the oniverEe, lord of the senses, great pre- 
existing spirit ! " Being thus invoked by these exclusive worshippers (eMnclnah), 
full of ardent rtevotion, the god then approached, but remained invisible to 
Eksta, Dwita, and Trita, who were unnoticed by the white people, sbaoriied, as 
the Miter were, in woiriiip. They were, however, addressed by a certain incor- 
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and Sivft to cltim for their respective deiti«B the raiik of the highest 
godhead ; or it any eternal deriv&tion is to be assumed, LtBaen would 
rather suppose the dogmft in question to liave been borrowed from 
the Adi Buddha, or supi-eme god of the Buddhists, than from any 
Christian influence. Nor does he adniit that the Hindu doctrine 
regarding fuith in Vishnu was at all draived from a ChriGtian source, 
but considers that it sprang ap in India spontaneously, at a com-> 
paratively recent date. In respect to the question whether the 
Hindu doctrine of incarnation was borrowed from Christianity, 
Lassen holds that the notices given by Megasthenes of the Indian 
Hercules, who was specially revered by the Suraseni (whose capital 
was Metbora — evidently the Sanskrit Matliura — the city so closely 
connected with Krishna's history), refer to Krishna, whose deifica- 
tion at a period anterior to ^e Christian era be considen to be thus 
established. 

The ar^umeats derived from the circumstance that Krishna's 
mother was called Devakf (the divine), and that he is described as the 
»on of the ^epherd Nanda, to connect bis history with that of Christ, 

porcal beicg, wlio told them that the god of gods wis risible to Uie white men, 
who were deyoid of bodily Mnsea; and that he eouM only be seen by thoae who, 
atler great sObrts, had atwined U> the itate of exclasivt derotion [or devotion to 
tbiione Gtod], (aliantifwa.) £k&tn, Dwila, sod Trita, then departed. And if, they 
say, they had not be^i able to see the god, it was no wonder that YribasjAti, the 
prieit, ^ould not be able to do so. By this Epeech the wrath of that personage 
was appeased. 

A furlher aceosDt of Haiada'e Visit to the trtute iiland ia afterwards g[v«ti. On 
hie anival there he worshipped Tielmu, who appeared to him brighter than the 
moon, and glowing with various colours, which nre likened by the poet to fire, to 
ciystal, to a tender froah leaf, to gold, to lapis lazuli, to the hues of a peacock's 
neck, and to a string of pearU. He had a hundred heads, a thoosand eyes, a 
titousand arniB, andathoaiaad feet; he uttered the four Yedas from hia months; he 
«*rried(tike a religious meodioant) a staff and a wooden drinking vessel, was dreaMd 
in ui antelope's >tin, and bore fire in his haada. He toldN3.rada that Ekata, Dwita, 
and Trita had come there to behold him, but had not been blessed with the vision, 
which could only be obtained by an tkantika, or devotee, who worshipped him 
eiclDsively, like Nfirads himself. He, however, desired N&rada not to remain 
there lone;, lest his devout worshippers might ba distarbed. These perfected 
asints had formerly been his exclusive adherents ; and being now freed from the 
imperfectioD of passion and dartneaa (rS;V[« and tHjiUls), would enter into him. 
The god then proceeds to expound to Narsda the Panchudtra doctrine. 

Such is the le{!:end. It ia pouiUe that it may have had its origtn in ■ 
jouraey of some Biahmsns to a Christian country. The land in quealion 1^ to 
the nartb-weatt the people who pracliiod the religion referred to were white, and 
vetj devout, and eiclusivc worshippers of the god. But, on the other hand, very 
many features of these people are quite nnconnectod with Christianity ; and even 
admitting that, if any ideas were borrowed tmm a foreign religioB, liay would 
Inevitably be mlied up with Hindu conaeptloas, and thus disgtused ; skill, in the 
pvesent oase, the presataed original nucleu of Christian truths is so thickly 
encruMed with wild and extravagant inventioos of purely Indian growth, that its 
identiiicatjoii is eitremely precarious. We are, therefore, inclined to think that 
I^fessor Iiassen has expressed himeelf with too gmat tertalnty in regard to the 
erlglB of this legend. 

It is a cnriouB circnrastsnce (noticed by Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 422, note), that the 
IIah& BUlAtA, book zii. see. 1E3, refers to " the child of a white B^jarshi (royal 
sage), who bad been raised to life by a white saint," as a proof that the dead could 
be raised. The legend gives no more paiticidan. 
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are also rejected by Laaoen. And it may be added that the fact of 
the Indian hero, or sage, being mentioned in the Cbhandt^ja Upa- 
niehad (a work probably a gwjd deal prior to the Christian era), as 
the Bon of Devaki, forms a strong objection to the opinion of Weber 
on this point. 

Again, "the choirs of devatcu, resembling the angelic host of 
Betblehem," referred to by Mr. Hardwick as saluting "the divine 
infant as soon as he was born," form, in reality, a. very common 
accompaniment of all wonderful occurrences in Hindu story g as in 
the Bam&jana we are told (i. 19, 10) that, at the birth of Rama, "the 
celestial choristers sang a sort strain, the heavenly nymphs danced, the 
drums of the gods sounded, and a shower of flowers descended from 
the sky," 

The slaughter of infants at the command of Kansa, as well as by 
order of Herod, is certainly a remarkable coincidence ; but this 
incident seems to fit in very naturally with the other details of the 
Krishna l^nd. 

We have, it must be observed, in Indian mytholi^y, a prototype 
for the story of Krishna's incarnaljon. In the ancient epic poem 
the Ramayana, it is related that Vishnu became incarnate, in four 
unequal portions, in Rama and bis brothers. It is true that Lassen 
(Ind. Alt, L 488, 489) and A. von Schlegel regard the passages in which 
Rama is spoken of in his divine character as probably interpolated. 
But even if they are so, it does not follow that they are later than 
the Christian era. If, however, the legend of Rama was of purely Indian 
growth, that of Krishna may be so alf^o. For though the latter enters 
into far minuter details than the former, and contains many particu- 
lars which are not to be found in it, and which bear a curious resem- 
blance to some of tlie features of Christian history, still the particulars 
in question seem to be a natural enough result of the general concep- 
tion, — a conception common in Hindu mythology, — of a God inter- 
posing or becoming incarnate to rescue the world from the oppression 
of malignant or Titanic beings. It is clear, therefore, that a great 
deal may be said in favour of the supposition that the story of Krishna 
was of purely Indian growth. Living, however, this question, as 
Mr. Hardwick himself admits it must be left, "in comparative 
obscurity," we proceed to his third chapter, in which he treats of the 
" real correspondences between Hinduism and revealed religion." 

Proceeding from the principle of the unity of the human race, and 
finding that the orthodox portion of the Hindus recognise revelation 
and tradition as the only sonrces of divine knowledge, he anticipates 
that many of the most momentous facts in the history of mankind 
which are recorded in the Bible, will be also discoverable in a more 
or less altered form in the Hindu records, " Such points are (1) the 
primitive state of man ; (2) his fall ; (3) his punishment in the 
deluge i (4) the rite of sacrifice ; (5) ibe primitive hope of restora- 
tion." 

It would lead us too far to examine all the details of the Hindu 
legends in which the author finds analc^es to the narratives of the 
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Old Testament. There is no doubt that the Hindu traditions of the 
primitive perfection of mankind correspond, in some degree, to the 
Mosaic histoTj. But this perfection lasted much longer according to 
the former account than according to the latter, and extended to 
numerous descendants of the progenitors of mankind, who, agfun, are 
bj'no means invariably restricted to a single pair. For his assertion 
that " the popular doctrine of the Brahmans in regard to the deterior- 
ation of mankind is, ' in substance,' that sufferings were entailed upon 
the world at large by the disottiered will or appetite of individuals, 
impelling them to seek for gratification by eating of some interdicted 
products qf the soil," Mr. Hardwick quotes only the authority of the 
- German work of Liicken, from which a story is given of the tempta- 
tion of Brahma by Siva (who drops from heaven a blossom of the 
Indian fig-tree, a tree venerated by the Indians as the tree of know- 
ledge or intelligence). This story we do not recollect to have met 
with elsewhere, and it appears to be of a sectarian character, intended 

&} far as a judgment can be formed of it from the summary Mr. 
ardwick supplies) to exalt ^iva at the expense of Brahma. A 
legend having reference to an idea of this kind is abo quoted from a 
Buddhist book, but it can scarcely be looked upon as a genuine 
tradition of primitive antiquity, as it is not stated to be discoverable 
in the Brabmanical books also ; and it is clear that the Buddhists 
could only derive their primeval legends from the Brahmans, of 
*whose religion their own is an offshoot' 

When, again, Mr. Hardwick states that "in the creed of popular 
Brahmanism the sin of our first parents was traced directly to the 
guile and malice of a tempter, not within us, but without us. That 
tempter was, in form at least, a serpent ;" — we must remark that this 
assertion is made without sufficient proof. The facts and reasoning 
in pp. 140 — 143 appear to be quite inadequate to support the weight 
of the hypothesis which they are made to bear. 

The coincidence between the Hindu l^ends of a deluge and the 
Mosaic account of the Flood is very remarkable, and would certainly 
seem to point to some common tradition from which both narratives 
were derived. 

On the whole, it appears to us that the phenomena*of' Indian reli- 
gion, from its earliest to almost its latest stage, are, with but few 
exceptions, explicable on the supposition of purely internal develop- 
ment, without any influence from foreign ideas.^ In the earliest 
Vedic hymns we find that the worship of nature and the elements 

' No^Ubach, a receat Oenaan writer on i be popnlar theolo^ at Oreece (Nach- 
homerigclie Theologie des Griechiwhan Volksglaub«ns, 18B7), deniei that the 
Gre^ religion contaJEs my conceptions which answer to the gpeoifirally Christian 
ideas of the fall, and Balvatioo. (Anmerkungen, p. 483, 484.) 

* Miuikicd bave undoubtedly an innate BentimeDt of religion, and it a remark- 
able that St. Fanl (in the let chapter to the Bomane), while he ea.3% nothing abont 
the Qentilee having retained any ^agmentg of a primeval revelation, declares that 
the "invisible things" of God should have been manifest to all mankind "from 
tile creation of the world" by a contemplaliaa of " the things which He has 
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prevailed in India, witii verj indisiinot notions of a supreme God. 
Gradually the idea of one supreme Deit^ was evolved) but it was 
never a perfectly pure conception. In tlte schoob vhicb held Grod to 
be all ia all He Has generally too panthdslicallf conceived ; while in 
those which had clearer ideas of Uis personality. His agency in the 
creation and government of the universe has been too much reKricted. 
These ideas, therefore, may be safely regarded as of purely Indian 
growtli, and as having remained unaffected by any foreign ioflu- 
ences. • 

But while tiiia appears to us evident, it is do lees clear tbat the 
independent formation of all these systems affords no argument agaiost 
the Divine origin of Cliristianity, since they fall far short of the per- 
fection of Ciiristian theism ; aa is shown in Fart IV. of Mr. Hard- 
wick's work, on the " Coatrasts in the general development of Hindu- 
ism and revealed religion." 

It is interesting, however, to trace the working of the ideas which 
appear to have given rise lo the several phases of Hindu belief. 
On the one hand, their severance of God from any immediate partici- 
pation in the creation, their difficulty in conceiving how He <!ame to 
desire to create at all, and their denial of His interference in the 
government of the world, seem to have resulted from lofty concep- 
tions of the purity and self-snfficiency of the Supreme Being, and of 
^bat unruffled calm which characterises the Divine !N^ature ; and from 
an idea (suggested by the disturbing effects of human passioQ) that* 
all desire or auction, whether in God or in His creatures, is an 
infirmity inconsistent with the highest perfection. 

On the other hand, the pantheistic character of Hindu theology has 
also its natural ground in human speculaticm, in the philost^bicai dif- 
ficulty of reconciling the Divine ornnipreeenoe and infinity with the 
presence of any other being, material or immaterial, distinct trom tliat 
one all-pervading essence. Tliia idea is, to a o»lain extent, shar<.-d 
by many modern German divines wiio cannot fairly be styled pan- 
theists, who would not be content to say with Mr. Hardwick, tbat 
God is " supra mundane," but insist that we must also conceive of 
Him as " immanent " in the universe.' 

in presenting Glirietiatt doctrines, therefore, to the Hindus, it 
would seem to he the dictate of Cliristian prudence to pay all due 
r^iard to the principles out of which such diffieolties and errors have 
arisen ; to reject none of tiidr ideas which are not dearly inconsistent 
with sound doctrine ; to explain that many things which the Bible 
affirms, and which we popularly repeat of God, ore only to be underr 
stood nnthropomorphically;^ and that when we ascribe to the Deity 
the emotions of pity, love, or anger, we do not conceive of Him as 
agitated by any passions akin to those of human weakness, but onlyas 
actuated by the sentiments, or governed by the principles of mercy, 

■ 8«e, for isBtuee, Be Wette, Wesen des Chriitlich^ Olaabens, w- SS 
aod 113. 
) See the Rev. H. L. Uanieira puophUt on " Man's Ooaec^ticn of Meadtj," 
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beneficence, or jnstice ; that, in fact, we too think of Him as one who, 
" without hand or foot, moves aad gTB^pa ; Bees without e^es ; hears 
without ears ; knows all that may be known, and is known of none." 
(Vishnu Pur., p. 495, note.) ^ 



ZetUrs from Canterbury, New Zealand. By Robert Batkhan 

Fadl, M.A., Archdeacon of Waimeo. Rivingtons. 18o7. 
Aimmriary Sermm preached at Bradfield, July, 1856, By the Rev. 
H. J. 0. HARPBit, now Lord Bishop of Ghristchurch, New 
Zealand. Mozleys. 1856. 
The well-digested information Archdeacon Paul's Letters give, as to 
the' newly-eiected Diocese of Christchurch, makes them especially 
valuable end interesting at tlie present moment. Indeed, they form 
a very nsefut bequest to that Diocese, which the Archdeacon himself 
ie leaving for a different part of New Zealand. The difficulties with 
which the Canterbury Colony has had to contend are well known ; 
but we hope the settlers, as a body, may be congratulated on having 
fairly struggled through the morass, and on to dry ground. If we 
may venture to adapt ihe colonial expression, they have entea their 

To the clergy of the colony the trial has not been the least severe. 
We are told (Letters, p. 77) that— 

" la (lie colon; itself matters vere as bad almost as they codU be. Three of 
the clei^, sick at heart, and hopeleu of udj change for the better, accepted 
engagements at Melbourne, Taranaki, and Wellington ; three men lived as well as 
ihej coald on pittonces insured to them for five jears br the guarantee of privsle 
indiridaaU at home ; and the remainder, with a noble diainterestedness worthy of 
the A\j% of primitive Christianity, remained at their posts, providing for the daily 
wants of themselves and families ,bj the labour of their own hands." 

In ifaeir, however, such a state of things was plainly most unde- 
sirable, and all must rejoice that the crisis is at an end, as the appoints 
inent now at last, several years after it was originally intended, of a 
separate Bishop for the colony seems to prove it is. Not tiiat there 
will not be much to be done still. The very circumstances which 
have been nrtuded to must have lent a secular aspect to the whole 
colony, and have been productive of secular influences, which, with 
very much that is hearty, manly, and, in the beet sense, English in 
the character of the colonists, will need the culture of the Church, in 
its full organization, to soften at once and raise it. But we may well 
hope that in their new Bishop will be found ""the right man for the 
riglit place." The early personal friend of Bishop Selwyn, there will 
be no danger of his not heartily and entirely co-operating with that 

' In the first part of this review, in the March Number, p. lOS, line 32, dele 
the words " unless oorrecteii therein by the writer." 

' " The tutu (or toat, as it is generally pronounced) is a native shrub, the leaves 
of which may be eatfin with safety by cattle gradually accustomed to its use, bat 
are often fa^l to newly-landed animals" (Paul's Letters, p. 2fl); and gradual 
habituation lo the colony, passing " through the crisis of unreasonableness, &lse 
- ■' ■• uilP'ea ■ • ■ ■ - 
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true servant of God ; and we «ameBlty hope that the arran^ment 
which haa been made, diriding him and the future Bishops in New 
Zealand from the Biahop of New Zealand, will not be carried out. 

Again, his antecedents, as a private tutor, the head of a large 
family, and the incumbent of il large and scattered pairidh, warrant, 
if we may allude to them without presumption, bis capabilities for 
the prartical sort of work which the colony seems to require. The 
manageable extent of the Diocese over which he will preside, so dif- 
ferent from almost nil other Dioceses at home and abroad, is & very 
important and commendable feature in it. The College, which be 
wilt happily find made, in part, to his hand — not, as in other cases, 
have to create for the needs of his Diocese — may well be expected to 
thrive under his guidance. The Church influences under which the 
Colony was planted atili, we are glad to see, so far predominate, that 
ID a valuable table of statistics furnished by Archdeacon Paul 
{pp.128, 129), 3,225 out of a population of 3,895, or very nearly five- 
sixlhs, are said to be members of the Church of England ; and we 
are told that " the churches are exceedingly well attended, and the 
number of communicants is unusually large," (P. 81.) " It is not the 
fault," says Archdeacon Faul, "of the sheep-farmers, tfaat they, their 
children, and servants, are living month after month without the 
public ordinances of religion. I believe most of them feel the trial 
very painfully, and would gladly 'minister of their worldly things,' 
if men could be found who would be willing to 'minister unto them 
spiritual things.'" (Ibid.) 

And yet, as Bishop Harper has well observed, in the earnest Sermon 
which we have placed above in juxtaposition with these Letters from 
his Diocese, and to which we have in our last volume (p. 231) called 
the attention of our readers, — 

" £vea if wa take the moet lavoarsble case, if we look to those of our colonisti 
who are religiousl; disposed, men and women of prayer, who would as soon think 
of going wiSiont their dailj bread m of neglecting (heir private prayers, and 
daily sMrchiag the Scriplurea, .... it.ma'^t needs b« that tJiey Buffer loss; for 
Ihoogh the grace of God be not limited to Hia ordinances Christ has ordained 
thut we should depend on one another as mueh for comfort and support in our 
spiritual life, as in our daily Ufa. He has gathered us togethetinto one body, 
and it is needful to the edifying of each member of the Body, as well as of the 
Bod; itself, that nourishment should be ministered through mutual intereonrse. 
and ordained means, partaken of together; which are, as It were, the band and 
joints by which we are connected alike with Christ, and with eauh other, and in- 
crease with the increase of G!od." — Sermon, pp. 16, 17. 

May it be the Bishop's privilege long and successfully to minister 
to the need^ so well described; and may the "brotherly interest" he 
so earnestly invokes in the same discourse, " in the welfare of those 
who are far distant from us — those especially of our own countrymen 
who may be dwelling in our remote colonies and dependencies, and 
that not merely because they are our own countrymen ; . . . . but be- 
cause they are one with us in Christ, of the same spiritual community 
with ourselves, and so bound to us by ties which neither time nor 
distance can sever," ^te widely extended towards himself and his 
, Piocese. 
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We trust it may be well hoped that the stimulus which the erection 
of ft new Dioceee iB likelj, oa in other casea, to give to the healthy 
being and extension of the Church, will be viiiibly felt in the Canter- 
bury Colony, and that iu this respect, as it is in other things Arch- 
deacon Paul's teGtimooy of them, tlie colonists may "go a'tiead," "as 
surely as the roughest backwoodsman that erer handled an axe in the 
forest of the far West." (Letters, p. 10.) 

We ought not, perhaps, to conclude without noticing the minute 
and excellent map which is contained in Archdeacon Paul's volume, 
which is otherwise full of most useful matter for those who are likely 
to become settlers. But how is it that we look in vain for the name 
Port LyttellOQ in a map giving even the apportionments of the several 
runholders ? 

Miuioni to the Heathen, No. XXXII. Journal of a Vintation of the 
Diocese of Graham' »-Tovm, in Jvly and August, 1856. ' By the Itight 
Rev, Robert Grat, D.D., Bishop of Capetown and Metropolitan. 
London : Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 
This Visitation was undertaken by the Bishop to set in order 
tilings which were wanting through Uie death of Bishop Armstrong. - 
On Sunday, August 3d, the Bishop of Capetown " ordained the four 
Deacons whose examinations were finished before the Bishop died, 
and who were to have been ordained by him on Trinity Sunday." 
The Journal is full of interest, especially to those who knew and 
valued the late Bishop. 
Bishop Gray concludes his Journal thus; — 

" Another Tisitation is now ended. It hat been to me the moat wtuhctary I 
li»re fit DDderloken. Ever; irkera there is progreis ; eyerjwbere, ftare in one 
miieisMe and notoiiouB cose, there is peace and brotherlj lore. The growlli of 
an earnest and Church-like spirit ia very visible everywhere; personal leligion is 
twlTUiciDg', and Clinrch order prevails, save in that one sad and flagrant case. 
The prospect of a Bjood le balled with eatlafiiction in, I believe, ever; parish that 
I have passed through ; and I have no dnabt that we shall have aober, loyal, and 
intelligent men for our lay representatives. May Ood continue to bloes uj aa He 
has hitberto done, and make, if it be His good wi!l, oven our enemies to be at 
peace with- us I "—P. 88, 



Church in the Coloniet, No. 35. Some Account of a Sowing Time 
on the Hugged Shores of Ifewfoundland, By the late Eev. J. G. 
Mountain, Principal of the Theological College at St. John's, and 
some time Missionary in Fortune Bay. Witli a Memoir of ike Autluir, 

We wish that our space would allow us to give large extracts fi'om 
this beautiful book. The Memoir of the late Kev. J. G. Mouiitnin 
ia evidently written by one who loved and valued him. It if, liow- 
ever, less necessary for us to quote passages from it, as we trust tliat 
nil our readers need only to be told of its publication. 



Messrs, Bivington have published a small book containing Four 
Sermons with the title, 2'ke Advancenterd of the Sign» of the Times, 
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preached duriog last Advent in St. Mary's Church, Dover, hy the 
Bev. John Fucele, with an additional Sermon, The Preienceof Chri^ 
on the Waten, preached after the wreck of the Vidit. They are good 
and thoughtful discourses, as will be expected by those who know 
Mr. Fuckle's former publications. Our readers would be edified by 
them, even if they do not agree with the interpretation of prophecy 
contained in them. Messrs. Rivington have also published a very 
good pamphlet, by the Eev. Fbancis Fisher, of Hiilmartin, The 
Validitt/ of EngJith Orden; Archhi^iop Parker's Consecration proved 
to have been acknou/ledged by the Church of Somt at Lawful 2iithop». 
This pamphlet would be found useful by any one who wishes for 
information on its sabjecL 



Messrs. J. H. & J. Parker have published the Bnffluh Harmony of 
the Four Gospels. Although we do not think that this book fully 
realizes the design ofthe editor, which is rather ambitious, we may com- 
mend it to our readers as a very fair, and, on the whole, a readable 
attempt to supply an acknowledged want. If it should reach a 
second edition, the editor might correct a few minor faults, such as 
the singular abbreviations of authors' names, which, without a list, 
are almost unintdligible, and the very natural but painfal confusion 
caused by the multiplication of numerals and of italics. 

Messrs. Parker have also published : — I. Very beautiful reprints of 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Soly Living and Noly Dying ; the price of 
each volume is four shillings. 2. A pamphlet, by the Rev. John 
Keble : An Argument for not proceeding immediately to repeal the 
Laws which treat the Marriage Bond a» Indiisolvhle, wliich we recom- 
mend to those who wish to master the argument from Holy Scripture. 
If, as many think, there is a design to assimilate our institutions to 
those of Protestant Germany, it should he known that divorces are 
there fearfully common, and that it is sometimes more difficult for 
single persons to marry, through the obstacles cauKd by the laws, 
than it is for married persons to be divorced when they both wish it. 

3. A good tract, by the Rev. A. F , Confirmation accordiTig to 

Scripture. 

The Lent 5'«rj»on* preached in the church of St, Mary the Virgin, 
Oxford, are also in course of publication by Messrs. Parker. We 
have received those by the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of London, 
the Rev. Dr. Hook, and the Rev. Mr. Eyre. 



Messrs. Bell and Daldy have published The Second Adam and the 
New Birth; or, the Doctrine of Baptism as contained in Boly Scripture, 
A very good book, by the author of The Sacrament of RespomibilUy. 
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There ia great excitement ia Newfonndland, in consequence of 
concessions of valuable fishing privileges proposed to be made to 
France by Her Mujesty's Government The whole Colony seems to 
speak as with one Vbice on the subject. Petitions are to be forwarded 
to the Queen, and to the Parliament, praying that there may be no 
farther surrender of their fisheries. The Bishop believes it would 
be the ruin of the English fishermen. 

A meeting was held on Monday, February 10, of the friends of 
the Church of England Asylum for Widows and Orphans, the Bishop of 
Kewfodhdland in the chair. A very eligible site had been secured, 
and a suitable house erected and famished. Additional furniture 
had been required, and was supplied, at a cost of upwards of 30^, by 
thejoint gift of the widow of the late Rev. Mr. Mountain and her sister. 

The Bishop proposes to buiid an additional church on the south 
side of the Barbour. An excellent site is already provided, and a 
lady, whose name is welt known in connexion with every good work 
in Newfoundland, Mrs. 0. E. Johnson, has offered 1,000/. 

The Report of the Church Society of the Diocese of Montreal for 
the year ending January 6, 1857, has been published. The state of 
the finances is very satisfactory ; the income is lai^er than that of any 
preceding year. The receipts for the Widows' and Orphans' Fund, 
including, interest on investments, amount to S901. 12«. 6d. The Mis- 
sionary operations of the Society hav% been extended. 

Bishop Lee, of Iowa, has put forth a forcible appeal for help for 
KEBR48KA, of which he has taken the Episcopal charge. 

Archdeacon Merriman arrived at Grahamstown by the Ealing 
Grove, on January 6, On the following day an address was pre- 
sented to Lim by the ministers, churchwardens, and vestrymen of the 
cathedral church, congratulating him on his safe return. 

The Bishop of Geahamstown and his family sailed from Graves- 
end for Algoa Bay on March 3, in thenar/ of Sardwick. 

One of the Professors of Bishop's College, Calcutta, writes, in a 
letter to a friend in England : — " The Widows' Marriage Act has led 
to two or three marriages already. The parties are not, however, 
acknowledged by their relatives as husbands and wives : the conse- 
quence is, they are living detached from their families. A large 
number of such marriages must tend to good." 

The Secretary of the Kandy Industrial School, Ceylon, (the Eev. 
John Wise,) has issued a favourable report of the Institution. He 
says : — " Presuming that thoee in Kandy, who have so kindly helped 
us during the past two years, will continue their assistance, I have 
not asked the Society foi- the Propagation of the Ootpel to renew their 
Grant of 2il. per annum, llie Society has many more pressing calls 
upon it, and whilst cordially thanking the Committee for their past 
assistance, I think we may venture the attempt of supporting the 
school independently of the Society." 
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TbeMissionariesof the Rhenish and Basle Societies in the Province - 
of Quanungi in Chioii, are now all in Hong Kong. The offer of a 
reward for the heads of Englishmen makes it very dangerous for any 
European to remain in the country. 



SrnOD AT Capbtown. — On Tuesday, January 19th, the Bishop of 
Capetown delivered bis Charge at St Geoi^e's Cathedral, which is 
full of interest and importance ; after which the Synod of the 
Diocese opened. We hope to give farther particulars in a future 
number. Fourteen parishes returned delegates, and five declined to 
do so. The following declaration was passed unanimously : — 

" We, the Church of the Diocese of Capetown, in Synod assembled, 
in union and full communion with the United Church of Knglund 
and Ireland, do declare that we receive from the Holy Scriptures as 
the revealed Word of God, and the authorized version of the same, 
as of like authority in this Dioceae as it is in the Church of England; 
and that we do maintain the doctrine and sacraments of Christ as the 
Lord hath commanded, and as the said United Church of England 
and Ireland receive the same : end we do receive the Book of Common 
Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and other Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Church ; together with the Psalter, or ' Psalms of 
David, pointed as they are to be said or sung in churches,' according 
to the use of the United Church of England and Ireland; and the 
form and manner of making, ordaining, and consecrating Bishops, 
priests, and Deacons. And further we do disclaim the right to alter 
the standards of faith and doctrine now in use in the Church; the 
Thirty-nine Articles ; the Church Catechism, and the other formu- 
laries of the Church; and we do acknowledge the anthority of the 
canons, and constitutions of tlie Church, in so far as they are of force 
in England, and as the existing circumstances of the Church in this 
Diocese, without prejudice to such local regulations as the Synod of 
this Diocese may hereafter lawfully make." 

SociETr FOB Pbouoting Christian Knowledge. — March 3, 1857. 
The Bishop of London in the Choir, — The Rev. Dr. Biber withdrew 
the notice of motion which he gave at tlie meeting in February. He 
then read certain Resolutions, together with a scheme connected with 
them, which he proposes to move, at the Meeting in June, formal notice 
thereof to be given in May.' The sum of 251. was granted in addition 
to a previous grant of the same amount towards the expense of a 
Version of the New Testament in tlie Inngunge of the OgiWa 
Indians, which had been made by the Rev. Dr. O'Meara, Missionary at 
Lake Huron, Canada West, and which was pubUshed at Toronto in 
1854, The following is an extract from a letter, dated October 11, 
from the Bishop of Adelaide : — 

" I shall have the satisfaction goon of sending the Board a financial 
report on the Collegiate School, whereby it will be seen that about 
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11,000?. have been given and spent by colonUtB on tlie InstitutioD, ia 
additionto thegrantsof2,500?. bytheSocietj." In r Bubsequent letter, 
November 7, 1856, the BiebopHaid, "I am sori'y to inform you that our 
great friend and benefactor, W. AUen, Esq^ died suddenly, about tliree 
weeks ago, of heait complaint. Ue bad nearly completed the addi- 
tions and improvements to the Collegiate School, at an expense of 
2,500/. He used to visit the building every day. Even in death he 
was not unmindful of the interests of religion, but left a legacy of 
5,000Z. towards pastoral aid, making the Bishop the sole trustee. Hia 
cliarities were very extensive, and not confined to his own communion, 
OD whiuh be bas bestowed during my episuopitte about 13,000/. The 
Collegiate School is in a sound and prosperous state. Messrs. Sheldon 
and Cooper, candidates for Holy Orders, lately sent out by the Society 
for iht Propagation of the Goeptl, are occupying the theological 
students' apartments in the College, thanks to the liberal grants of the 
Society for Promoting Christian, Kiwwledge.^ The Bishop sent a Re- 
port of the Proceedings of the Adelaide Diocesan Synod, during the 
second Annual Session, a. d. 1856. A letter bad been received 
from the Rev. 6. H. Nobbs, giving an account of the arrival of the 
Fitcairn Islanders in Norfolk Island. He mentions the arrival, on 
Saturday, July 6, of the Bishop of New Zealand, with Mrs. Selwyn 
and his Chaplain, the Rev. J. C. Patteson. 

SociETT FOB THB Pbofagation OF THE GosPEL. — Friday, March 
21, 1857. — The Archbishop of Cantebbuby in the Chair. The Bishop 
of London was present. Lord LytteltoD, the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, rend the Report of the Committee. The results of the 
operations of the last year were very favourable for the Society. The 
receipts on account of the General Fund only, Special Funds being 
excluded, were 69,5741., the expenditure 66,138?. The estimated 
receipts for 1857 are 67,000?., expenditure 66,627/. An estimated 
annual income of 4,500?. has been set at liberty by the withdrawal of 
the Society from the flourishing Diocese of Toronto. The Committee 
state, that it is the duty of the Society to appropriate at once the 
surplus now in their hands in grants for the furtherance of the 
purpose for which the funds have been contributed. The surplus of 
accumulnted balance is 10,500?. ; of annual income over expenditure 
is 4,500?. The Committee recommended the following special grants, 
and they were voted by the Society for three years : — To India, for 
additional Missionaries, 3,000?., of which 300?, is assigned to Cud- 
dapahj 1,200?. to Capetown; 1,500?. to Grahamstown; 1,000?. for 
Heathen Missions in Natal ; 300?. to Mauritius ; 500?, to Borneo ; 
200?. to Colombo; 200?. to Newcastle; 60/. to Rupert's Land; 250/, 
fur 0. Mission to Vancouver's Island. The Bishops of the respective 
Dioceses to which the grants are made will be requested to keep sepa- 
rate accounts of the funds of the Society. A grant of 50?. a year for 
two years was made for a Chaplain to the Emigrants at the London 
Docks, A grant of 50/,, for general purposes, was made to the 
Diocese of Fredericton, 
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The Rev. G. L, Towers, of Burwash, in Sussex, was elected Tra- 
vdling Secretary to the Society. An important letter to the Presid^t, 
from Mr. Leslie Foster, on the subject of Endowments in La«d in the 
^ Colonies, was read by the Secretary. 



Natal. — (From the Soath African CoTTMreercw^^tfwertwer.) — "From 
Katal we have news of rather an exciting character, in consequence 
of the disturbances among the Zulus. These disturbances were 
caused by a contest between Kechwya and TJmbulazi, two sons of the 
paramount Chief Panda. On the 2d December the latter was defeated 
with immense slaughter. The victorious Kechwya, a lad of nineteen, 
after the battle divided his army into three sections, and with these 
scoured the country in all directions, putting to death not only his 
enemies, but also idl neutral or doubtful Bubjects who came in his 
way. He, however, kept clear of the immediate vicinity of Panda, 
who, by the latest intelligence, was raising an army in defence of his 
throne. It is said that the number of persons slaughtered by the 
victors must have been upwards of 30,000. Umbulazi was put to . 
death with the utmost barbarity, having been skinned alive." 



Colombo. — Extract of a private letter from the Bishop of Colomho, 
dated" St Thomas' College, Colombo, February 14, 1857," to a friend 
in England: — "We held a very pleasing College conlirniation 
in the Cathedral last Sunday ; when between forty and fifty of the 
native youth under education here were coniirmed, and seemed 
much impressed with the solemnity ; and in all probability most of 
them will receive their first Communion to-morrow. This collegiate 
work has in it much that is hopeful and encouraging ; and perhaps 
the very difficulties which surround us throw into it something more 
of heartiness and faith. We are obliged to double our ecbool-build- 
ings, as I found on my return that 200 boys could not be duly 
instructed in rooms which never contemplated a possible maximum of 
more than 100 ; and we have 40 resident students under duoipline an 
well as instruction. I think it is this combination, so new to them, . 
which, under God's blessing, baa won the confidence of the native 
people. The local papers fling stones at us, but we take it all quietly, 
and our numbers and applications go on increasing. If we can main- 
tain a sufficient number of good Englkh masters, we shall get the 
whole education of the colony in the hands of the Church. Itlrs. 
Chapman opened her high class female native school on the 1st, and 
already it is full (25ih), and applications so numerous rejected, that 
we must at once look out for more and better accommodation. How 
great a door will thus be opened to us, if the simple lessons of Chris- 
tian truth can thus be impressed upon the young hearts of the future 
mothers of hundreds ! The daily attendance of either Mrs. Chapman 
or one of my daughters has already given a character to the school, 
quite bopefnl for good and permanent results. Tell your sister and 
friends who so kiniUy support it" 
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EPISCOPACY IN INDIA. 
No. IV. 
We have as yet considered only the benefits which a Bishop's 
presence would confer on the remote provinces of our Indian 
empire, in the exercise of his more public functions of ordi- 
nation, confirmation, and consecration of churches. These, 
however, form only a portion, and that scarcely the most 
important, of his episcopal duties. 

Beside these there are (to repeat the words of Bishop Wilson, 
already quoted), " his mild exercise of jurisdiction, his consolation 
to the solitary aud depressed Chaplain or Missionary, his settling 
of doubtful questions, appeasing differences, raising the tone of 
doctrine where it may be needed, and correcting, on the other 
hand, any excesses, maintaining or restoring the due order and 
discipline of the Church, examining schools, interposing with 
the civil or military authorities where it may he necessary, 
giving his countenance, in short, publicly to the great cause of 
vital Christianity, in its holy and beneficial influences, and 
preserving the unity of the Church, and the purity of the 
Christian faith." 

In India the want of all this is pwnfully felt by the isolated 
Chaplain in his most anomalous position. In England the 
Curate begins his ministerial life probably under an experienced 
Rector, to whom he may refer on any difficulty, or he finds some 
neighbouring Clergyman of experience whom he may readily 
consult J and the generally recognised rales of tbe Pw^ochiiu 

SO. cirx. 
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system are so full^ understood, tlint any question wliich arises 
may be thus easily and safely settled. But in India how 
different I a Chaplain has generally the sole charge of a station, 
and may be one hundred miles, aad perhaps more, from his nearest 
brother Chaplain ; to whom he may be a perfect stranger, and 
of whose experience or discretion he may scruple to avail himself. 
He is at once thrown on his own resources. True, the Bishop, 
on consigning him to his far-off station, would have assured 
him of a desire to be consulted, and have expressed a wish that 
a reference should be made on every difficulty • but suppose 
difficulties to arise (and they will often arise), what is the 
doubting Chaplain to do, pending such consultation or reference ? 
To inEtance a case, with the particulars of which we are 
acquainted : a Chaplain attached to a lai^e military station 
above a thousand miles from Calcutta heard suddenly of the 
arrival of a Mormonite Elder, who announced his intention of 
deUvering a course of lectures in favour of the licentious tenets 
of Joseph Smith, and of the joys of the Great Salt Lake City. 
The Chaplain promptly, and on his own responsibility, prepared 
and issned an address to the residents of the station, exposing 
the abominations and profanations of the sect ; and thus closed 
the mouth of the proposed lecturer. Had he waited to consult 
the Bishop what course to pursue (which, indeed, he was un- 
fortunately censured for not having done), a delay of at least a 
fortnight, if not moi'e, would have ensued, and the poison have 
been poured into the ears of many, to the ruin of their souls ; 
whereas at the appearance of the Chaplain's address, the 
lecturer disappeared as suddenly as he had come ; and " the 
plague was stayed." We have only instanced this single case, 
to show the necessity of a Chaplain acting on his own respoosi- 
bility in such difficulties. But there are difficulties to which a 
Chaplain is exposed of a'far more common cliaracter than the 
one mentioned ; doubts as to the limits or the extent of his 
independence of action, and of his position generally, sometimes 
tending to unfortunate misunderstandings with the chief civil 
or military authorities. 

Generally speaking, a Chaplain's position appears to be moat 
favouraljle for the exercise of influence for good over all classes. 
Not being (aa the Bisiiop of Calcutta has most clearly pointed 
out) a military Chaplain, in the performance of his public 
duties he is to a great extent independent of the control of the 
officer commanding the station to which he may be attached.' 
In the public services, and everywhere, except only in the 

' With the single exceptioQ of the " Parade Service" for the troope on Sjndv 
inomliigB, the time for wmch u regulated b; the officer commandlog in consnlU' 
tion with the Chaplain. 
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Mhoot and lios}Htal, he ia his own master, provided only be do 
not infiiDge certain little pointi of etiquette, or violate Bome 
General Order ; and in the prudent exercise of that independ- 
ence lies Ma strength. But, suppose a Clergyman just trans- 
planted from a retired village cure in Kent or Surrey, where a 
good old squire was ready to support a zealous Curate with 
purse and presence ; or freed from the almost ceaseless labours 
of a London parish, where all the more delicate questions of 
parochial poUcyhad devolved on the Bector; such a Clergyman, . 
finding himself a Chaplain attached to a large military station, 
feels at every step that he is treading on new ground. For 
instance, in the school he has really no voice but by sufferance, 
though he is obliged to visit it ; he may see defects, for which 
his own experience may at once suggest improvements ; but if 
be attempt to introduce ^em, as he would have done in bis, 
own national school in England, the pride of the schoolmaster 
ee^eant is wounded, and the dignity of the commanding officer 
is not unlikely to resent such apparent interference. 

It is the same in the hospital ; the Chaplain is required to 
.visit the sick, and to minister so far as he can to their spiritual 
necessities ; but if in over>^zeal be strives to exercise any authority 
there, or to enforce any change which might give effect or 
solemnity to his ministrations, he runs the risk of coming into 
direct collision with the medical officer, who tenaciously asserts 
his supremacy in his own hospital. 

Su(^ are, in general terms, some of the more common diffi- 
cidties of a young Chajdain's position. It is true, a little defer- 
. ence and tact would remove them all ; a consultation with the 
officer commanding would, unless he be very intractable, bring 
about the desired change in the school, or a friendly reference 
to the medical officer ensure for the Chaplain every facility and 
CD-operation in the hospital. But how is a Chaplain to know all 
this ? " To be forewarned is to be forearmed.'^ But who will 
warn him ? It is probable that experience only, the painful 
experience gained by one or two such misunderstandings, where 
all should be unanimity, will teach him the real nature of his 
position, and show how widely it differs from that of an English 
Clergyman, yet withal how full of interest and usefulness. 

Sometimes, however, graver questions will arise which do not 
admit of such easy solution; and here especially does "the soli- 
tary and depressed Chaplain " need the advice and sympathy of 
his superior. Here he sighs for the fatherly counsel of a Bishop. 
And with what tenfold greater weight woi^d such counsel come, 
if it could come promptly, if a few days at most, instead of weeks, 
would suffice to bring the sought-for advice ; and if it came, too, 
from one who could say, as could the good Bishop Corrie, 
02 
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" Having for so many years been numbered among yonraelves, 
as ft Chaplain, in this land, I am enabled to enter fully into tbe 
difficulties which often occur in the performance of your duties, 
and to oympatliise in your trials." ' 

The proximity of a Bishop would thus give confidence ; bin 
presence among the Cleigy would control over-zeal, or rtiraulate 
inactivity. His inspection of a regimental school, hia visits to 
tbe hospital, would give much encouragement to all concerned. 
His occasional admonitions would greatly enforce tbe more regu- 
lar addresses of the Chaplain from the pulpit. His friendly 
intercourae with tbe leading residents of tbe large military 
cantonments, or tbe small civil stations, would, as it were, set 
the stamp of authority on tbe Chaplain's teaching : in these, 
and countless other ways, might a resident Bishop, moving about 
lunong the Clergy and laity of his Diocese, build up the Church 
of God in a heathen land. 

Here we might bring our remarks to a close, were it not that 
two points of detail, in which the absence of a Bishop in tbe 
Punjab is so deplorably shown, deserve to be noticed. The first 
is tbe irregular arrangement of Ecclesiastical Districts. Besides 
the duties of his own immediate station, a Chaplain is frequently 
called upon to visit outlying smaller stations, containing a 
Christian population varying from ten or twelve to fifty or sixty. | 
Let us instance a few cases. One Chaplun is required to visit 
five out-stations, thereby being absent for fourteen Sundays, in 
tbe course of the year, from his own central station ; and his 
journeys, if each station were visited separately, entailing tbe 
necessity of travelling about 1,500 mites ; nor by any arrange- 
ment could he pay tbe appointed number of visits without 
travelling, generally speaking, over cross roads, and sometimes 
along mere village tracks, a distance of above a thousand miles 
in the course of the year. ■ 

In another case, within fifteen miles of one military canton- 
ment, and about thirty of another, in each of which is a resident 
Chaplain, there is an important civij statiou, which has never 
been assigned as part of the charge of either, and baa conse- 
quently never been visited by a Clergyman. 

Again, a Chaplain of a large military cantonment is instructdd 
to visit for two Sundays a small civil station 130 miles ofl", the 
road to which, for above a hundred miles, is directly across one 
' of the most desolate disti^cts of the Punjab ; and can only be 
.traversed by the slow process of marching at the rate of about 
.ten miles a day, in order to take advantage of the regular 
, camping grounds. In this journey, each way, he is obliged to 

> BUhop Oorrie*! Charge to tbe Olei^ of Madias, 1836. 
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spend one Sunday (and if tlie delay of a single day occur, a 
second Sunday) in the middle of the jungle, necessarily leaving 
his own station without any Chaplain for five weeks. Whereas, 
the little station to be visited lies on the banks of a river, a few 
miles below a large cantonment where a Chaplain always resided 
during six months of the year; and from that station the 
Chaplain could very easily have drifted down the stream in two 
or three days, and have gone back in five or six, and thus not a 
single Sunday would have been lost in travelling. 

To add one case more, and we do it in Jhe very words of one 
deeply interested, as having been himself a resident in one of 
the stations referred to. Speaking of the line of stations which 
guard that frontier called the Derajat, and where no Chaplain 
has ever been, he says of one, " There are at least thirty 
European residents, including the staff sergeants of the infantry 
and artillery ; when I was there six months ago, from fifteen to 
twenty attended service on Suildays at the Mess-house." 

In another is " a little congregation of eight, many of the 
staff se^eants being Uoman Catholics." In a third " there is a 
nice congregation in the Commissioners' Office of sixteen or 
seventeen." 

There, in a far-off frontier of our Eastern Empire, separated 
# in many cases from all intercourse with other stations, in some 
instances debarred the comforts and genial influences of a 
home,' and with none of the hallowing associations of a house 
of prayer, there are our fellow-countrymen in the regular habit 
of " singing the Lord's song in that strange land," yet with no 
Clergyman to cheer and sustain their aspirations for good. May 
they not with some justice say, " No man careth for their 
souls?" 

In speaking of this abnormal state of things, let it not be for 
one moment thought that we adduce them as instances of 
neglect, only showing them as evils to be remedied. What does 
the Bishop at Calcutta know, what can he know, of the condi- 
tion of the Punjab stations ? The assignment of Districts, the 
location of Clergy, the regulation of visits to out-stations, can 
never be arranged without personal knowledge of the country 
itself. Such knowledge no Bishop of Calcutta, living at a 
distance of nearly 1,500 miles, can ever gain. In the full vigoot 
of manhood and health, he could scarcely hope to pay more 
than one, and that a very transitory visit, to so remote a frontier 
in the course of his episcopate. A perfect visitation of such a 
Diocese would be the work of a lifetime I 

' In BOtDO of these sUtioiiH ladies u^ not permitted to live, in consequence of 
the dangerous character of the ncighboariug hill tribes. 
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Nor can we conclude these remarka without notidng more' 
fuBy what we have already alluded to — the noble manner in 
which liord Dalhonsie, in 1S53, vindicated the rigbta of reli- 
gion, and obtained the sanction of the India House to the 
general principle that churches should he provided out of the 
Public TVeasury in the large stations of the Punjab : an oppor- 
tunity being at the same time offered to private individunls to 
combine together for tbe purpose of providing the means of 
imparting to the buildings such additional decoration as become 
Christian houses of prayer, or (to adopt the language of the 
despatch itself] " that architectural character, those distin- 
guished features of ecclesiastical form, which it is undoubtedly 
desirable that our churches should possess." 

Yet in this despatch it is impossible not to be struck with the 
absence of all allusion to tbe Bishop of the Diocese. The plan 
appears to have originated in the strong recommendations of 
Lord Dalhousie, and was one of the many beneficial results of 
that knowledge of India which he gained in his tour throughout 
the north-west provinces and the Punjab, in the cold weather 
of 1851-62. It emanated from the Governor-General; nor in 
its execution was the Bishop, as it would appear, referred to, or 
consulted. To the civil authorities of the Punjab' was left the 
duty of carrying it into effect. To them applications were 
submitted, and by them every claim investigated and decided^ 
and almost every detail regulated. In fact, tbe Bisliop had no 
voice in the whole meaaure — so far aa it was concerned, the 
Punjab might have formed no part of the Diocese of Calcutta I 

Not that such has been the principle adopted always by the 
Indian Government. In the Hves of Bishops Middleton and - 
Heber, we read of the recommendations for the erection of 
churches in India emanating from the Bishop, and being adopted 
by Government, and tbe details submitted for tbe Bishop's 
examination and approval. Nor was a deviation in the present 
case aught hut an admission on the part of tbe Indian Govern- 
ment that the distance of the Punjab from Calcutta, and the 
absence of personal knowledge of the distant stations and their 
requirements, rendered it impossible for the Bishop to form an 
opinion, or to exercise supervision so correctly and carefully as 
the resident local authorities. 

> In thew remorki we do not Tsflect on the fltneas of Oie Pnqjab civil authoil- 
tiet, or of the judicial commiidoiier (R. HoDtgomeix Seq.), to wnose deportmenl 
It wuawigned; for few I^iaen, perhaps, in Iadui,areven ia Englitnil, coald have 
evinced a more eolemn appreciation of the sacradness of this traM, Bat the whole 
arrangement waa p^nfdtly anomalona, and none would more readil; admit it than 
Ur. Montgomery himeelf. Jffoh EpUeopari, he might well mj — " I do not 
deilm to be the lay-Biabop of the Poiuab." Tet but for his earnett and zmIodr 
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We accept the admission thus made, and advance it as an 
additional reason why the Punjab should no loager be so 
utterly Biakoplegg, but plead that it may be converted into a 
separate see, with a resident Bishop at Lahore. From that 
centre be might without fatigue or risk, with ordinary health, 
visit every portion of his Piocese in three years, dividing it into 
two " circuits ;" the oue embracing all the stations from Lahore 
to Tlmballa, and the neighbouring hill Sanataria ; the other, 
all those towards Peshawur, and from thence the Derajat and 
Mooltan (and perhaps Seinde); leaving any others that could 
not be included in these tours for separate visits during the 
third year. Thus might a Bishop know not only every one of 
his Clergy, but all the leading laymen, whether civilians or 
military, and be known by them ; and who can say how greatly 
such a reciprocal knowledge and respect would tend to promote 
true godliness and the extension of Christ's kingdom \ 



THE SYNOD AT THE CAPE. 

The circnmstances, social and political, of the South African 
Dioceses differ so materially from those of nearly all other 
colonial sees, and yet, probably, are so little understood, or so 
imperfectly allowed for by most readers of colonial Church 
news, that it may be well to advert to these peculiarities by 
way of preface to a short*account of the recent Capetown 
Synod. 

Although South Africa is not our only colony whose Eu- 
ropean population includes a large foreign element — for the 
Canadas, several of the West Indian Islands, and Ceylon, so far 
fall under one common description vrith the Cape — yet, with 
regard to the proportion borne by the foreign element to the 
British, the Cape Colony, we believe, stands quite alone among 
our colonial possessions. More than half the population, ex- 
clusive of British Kaffraria, consists of coloured races, who, by 
language at least, are much more allied to the Dutch than to 
the English ; and of the European portion, certainly more than 
two-thirds are Dutch, the inheritors not only of their own 
national preferences and antipathies in the wider sense, but of 
a national form of doctrine and ecclesiastical rule in several 
vays very different from our own, and least appreciated, 
perhaps, by many of its most active adherents where it is most 
in harmony with our own system. For, though the Heidelberg 
Catechism and the Confeasion and Can<Hia of Dordrecht are 
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acknowledged as the joint test of the orthodoxy of the Dutch 
Keformed Church, yet the last-named of these formularies is 
practically the most influential at the Cape ; and to this it 
must be added, that some of the most energetic and deservedly 
respected of the Dutch Clergy are in fact Scotch Presbyterians, 
epeakiag Dutch, and officiating in Dutch churches. Now, it is 
not our desire to suggest the inference that the Dutch Church 
in South Africa is generally hostile to our own. We speak 
advisedly when we say that the Dutch and English Clergy 
at the Cape have ever maintniaed an excellent understanding 
vith each other; and if we have comparatively lacked occasion 
for showing substRutial kindnesses to them, their manifestations 
of good wilt towards us have been too often and too warmly 
alluded to in the Bishop of Capetown's journals to need any 
recognition here. But the good will and Christian courtesy of 
the best and most enlightened section, lay and clerical, of a 
lai^ and very widely-spread community, leave ample mai^in 
for the too successful working of less commendable influences ; 
and the Independents, themselves a powerful body in and 
around Capetown, have availed themselves of their natural 
alliance with some other dissenting communions, and of their 
position as the leaders of the ultra-democratical party in the 
colony, to excite periodically against the Bishop and Clergy 
of the English communion there whatever of jealousy, igno- 
rance, and anti-British feeling the Dutch population has hap- 
pened to include. It was just this combination that overpowered 
Sir Harry Smith, and all law, loyalty, and order on the 
spot, and Her Majesty's Govemn^bnt at home, at the time of 
the memorable anti-couvict struggle. And allowing for many 
honourable exceptions, no doubt, from among all classes, 
it is the same union of forces, emboldened by the indeter- 
minateness of our terms of Church-membership, and the 
preponderance in particular parishes, under cover of nominal 
membership, of the Independent and Presbyterian elements, and 
Btrengthened now, moreover, by the possession of representative 
institutions from which the gentler and more conservative class 
of citizens stand far too much aloof, that has never ceased 
to harass the English Church at the Cape, though not 
always with equal effect, since its first indomitable and devoted 
Bishop began, nine years ago, to rouse its members to their duty. 
In order to the exact truthfulness of this account, we believe 
that it is only necessary to add the remark that the eastern 
provinces, speaking generally, are at once more English and 
less democratical than the western j and that the Wesleyaa 
Methodists, who are by far the most powerful of the dissenting 
commouiona oq the frontier, have never, aa a body, shared in the 
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unfair spirit whicli has bo severely tried the patience of oux 
episcopal brethrea in the west. 

Any one who will make fair allowance for these facts has the 
real clue to the opposition which the Bishop of Capetown has 
just experienced in his endeavour to convene a diocesan Synod, 
including a representation of the laity, and may form a just 
opinion of the measure of his success. The following particulars 
appeared worth recording for their own sake. A summary of 
the proceedings of the Synod itself we hope to give in some 
future number. 

The Synod was summoned in November last by a Pastoral 
letter from the Bishop, setting forth his reasons — -many and 
urgent ones— for convening it, and proposing thiit the main 
principles of the Archbishop's Bill, since embodied in the Victoria 
Church Legislation Act, which received the Royal Assent a 
year ago, should regulate at once the form of the convention 
and the subjects of deliberation. In a word, it was made clear 
that the laity were to elect their own delegates, subject to the 
limitation that only communicants were eligible as delegates; 
that all persona claiming to vote should, if not communi- 
cants, first make a declaration that they were members of the 
Church, and not members of any other religious body ; and that 
the lay-delegates, so chosen, were to be entitled to an equal voice 
with the Clergy on all matters to be submitted to the Synod. 
It was also made clear that the inteatian of the Synod was not 
to disturb, or even to discuss, the existing relations of the 
Diocese to the mother-Church; still less to meddle with the 
Book of Common Prayer, or any of the great acknowledged 
formularies of doctrine — purposes for which, as being only 
a diocesan Synod, as well aa for other still weightier reasons, it 
was declared to he wholly incompetent; but simply to take 
counsel together with a view to some joint conclusion on points 
of urgent practical moment, upon which the Bishop had hitherto 
been forced to be his own irresponsible adviser. Among these, 
the questions of the appointment, support, and discipline of 
the Clergy, the tenure and management of Church property, 
and the desirableness, or otherwise, of seeking the assistance of 
the Colonial Legislature for carrying out the objects of the 
Synod, hold a conspicuous place. One can scarcely conceive 
a more reasonable proposal thrown into a more unexceptionable 
shape. Opposition, however, on the part of three parishes, and 
of portions of two others, inaugurated in all five cases, appa- 
rently, with the significant omission of any declaration of 
Church -membership, and stimulated unceasingly by the ultra- 
democratical and dissenting press, resulted in the refusal of five 
parishes ont of nineteen to send lay-delegates, and of three out 
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of from twenty to thirty clergymen to take part in tlie pro- 
ceedings, and consequently in their being permitted to absent 
themselves. One parish, hnlf a Missionary station, appears to 
have been too feeble to produce a competent delegate. The rest 
of the Diocese, in short almost aa many, probably, as dared to 
commit themselves to a distinct avowal of Church-mem berahip, 
seem to have been nnanimuas and hearty in support of their 
Bishop, And in favour of the Synod. And of the issue, moral 
aud practical, we have no misgivings. 

UpoQ one feature, however, of this opposition we wonld fain 
add a word or two, which may be useful to other colonies 
besides the Cape. The chief run of adverse argument in the 
parochial meetings was against the legality of Synods, and oa 
their incompatibility with the supremacy of the Crown. The 
opposite side was admirably and learnedly sustained by the 
Bishop;' but one of the most useful results of this part of the 
discussions was, that they elicited an elaborate opinion on the 
law of the case from the Attorney- General of the colony, 
evidently an able man, and, being avowedly no Churchman, 
an impartial one, we may suppose, into the bargain. We 
regret that we have not space to give this opinion in extenso, 
but the following may be relied upon as a faithful abstract of it. 

It is the opinion of the Attorney-General, 

" 1. That, in the absence of any disqualifying law, the mem- 
bers of the Church of England at the Cape, lay or clerical, are 
entitled to the same liberty of meeting for political, social, or 
religious purposes, as the rest of Her Majesty's subjects ; and 
that no such disqualifying law exists. 

3. That, if the Act 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19, does not extend 
to the Australian colonies, which were acquired by aetllement, 
and which, therefore, carry with them so much of the statute 
and common law of England 'as is applicable to their situation ' 
— and it is the opinion of high legal authorities at home that it 
does not extend to them — h fortiori, it does not extend to the 
Cape, which was acquired by cession, and which, therefore, 
preserves, according to English law, its former laws, unless 
abrogated by the Crown or Parliament. 

3. That the constitution, laws, and usages of the Church of 
England are not matters of law at the Cape, to be judicially 
taken notice of by the courts of the colony, but matters of 
fact, like the constitution, laws, and usages of the Wesleyans or 
Congregationalists, to be inquired into as often as any question 

' Chiefly in a long correapoinlenra with Mr. Snrteea. We have caTefallf 
perused thiB aorreepondeaoe, uid we think that the Bishop oonld KsneXj hava 
declined il in the firat instance, and that he bore himeelf thtonghont it, nndur 
great prcTCxmtioo, with the almost bimess, courlesf, and paUenoe. 
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of a civil nature shall be pending with which they shall be 
mixed np. Whence it would follow, that the colonial law 
of the Cape knows nothing of the Synods of the Church of 
England. 

4. That the colonial law of the Cape can impose no restric- 
tion upon any Synod in regard to the subjects which it might 
discuss or profess to decide. 

6. That no rule or regulation of a Synod at the Cape could 
affect the civil rights of any person who had not agreed to 
the rule or regulation in question, or undertaken to be bound 
by it, whether he agreed to it or not ; that, therefore, probably, 
no Synod would be effectual without assistance of the local 
legislature. . . 

6. That the statutes of supremacy have not the force of law 
at the Cape, and that to set them up in any way would be con- 
trary to law, and subversive of the political equality of all 
Churches and denominations in the colony; and that the 
Queen, as Head of the Church, is related to the members of 
the Church at the Cape only as the Pope is related to the 
Boman Catholics in the colonyj or the Wesleyan Conference to 
the Wesleyans." 

So that it appears highly probable that the South African 
Bishops have reallyno legal hold on any of their Clergy, nor 
the statute or common law of England any hold on Bishops or 
Clergy other than they may have on a colonial Methodist or 
Quaker. Where does the remedy lie if not in synodical action F 
No colonial Bishop, we conceive, has seen the difficulty more 
clearly, or met it more decisively, than the Bishop of Mel- 
bourne. And yet the need of a colony situated like the Cape, 
is manifestly greater than that of any colony acquired by 
settlement. K. 



PROGRESS OP THE CHURCH IN NEWCASTLE, N. S. WALES; 
WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR A DIVISION OF THE DIOCESE. 

The Diocese of Newcastle has not for some time been brought 
under particular notice, and it may therefore be expedient to 
remind our readers, that in extent it is the largest of all the 
colonial Dioceses, not excepting Calcutta and Rupert's Land, — 
the latter of which is described as reaching from lat. 4<8^ ' to the 
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North Pole ! Yet Newcastle is larger hy an area of no less tban 
130,000 square miles ; this excess being alone greater than the 
whole area of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. M'ith this enormous charge, it may readily be imagined 
that, notwithstanding the utmost assiduity on the part of its 
spiritual overseer, the wauts of the Diocese have far outstripped 
tlie present means of supplying them. Not that the ten years 
of Dr. Tyrrell's episcopate have been at all unfruitful of the best 
results: by God's blessing, the Clergy have been more than 
doubled, two large Grammar-schools have been founded and 
partially endowed, many laborious Visitations have been made, 
aud the whole inhabited extent of the Diocese brought under 
(lie immediate persoaal knowledge of the Bishop ; Clergy and 
laity have alike Jeamt to love him, and to appreciate the value of 
his unwearied services. The Reports of the Newcastle Church 
Society, which have been yearly published and sent over to 
England, testify to these facts ; and the steady increase of sub- 
scriptions to Church objects is a sure sign of the spirit of 
cordial co-operation which has been stirred up among the 
people. Yet much still remitius to be done, and the very im- 
provement creates the demand for more. 

We shall proceed at once to set before our readers a brief 
sketch of what has already been accomplished ; and we the 
more readily do so, as complaints have not unnaturally been 
made about the want of information ; and indeed, not long 
ago a re-issue was called for of the last very interesting account, 
published in 1855 as a number of the Monthly Record.' Circum- 
stances did not then appear favourable for such a step; and 
besides this, we were in daily expectation of fresh news from 
the Bishop, which might enable us to bring down the report to 
the present time, and more fully to enter upon subjects which 
did not then seem ripe for discussion. Aud though we think 
this decision has beea quite justified by the event, we shall 
endeavour to atone for aay disappoiutment that may have been 
occasioned to our friends, hy interweaving with our present 
statement the more interesting portions of the account before 
alluded to. 

In the first place, the Diocese extends along a line of coast 
to the northward of Sydney 800 miles long, and stretches 
inland 700 miles ; thus comprehending the whole population of 
New South Wales north of the river Hunter, and still in- 
creasing as the boundaries of location gradually extend. In 
1847 the Kev. William Tyrrell, D.D., was consecrated first 
Bishop of this enormous Diocese. The late Bishop of Sydney was 

■ "Hontbljr Becord" for Septembet, laSG. 
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the only Bishop, previous to that year, who had traversed these 
northerc districts of the colony. He describes it as in area 
a fourth part of the whole of New South Wales. Three of the 
five counties of which it was composed had then neither 
minister nor ordinance of religion ; in the remaining three the 
provision was most inadequate. Of the few churches which 
existed. Bishop Tyrrell found a heavy debt hanging over every 
one. " The number," he says, " of churches just bepin, and 
then, in anger or despair, left as monuments of past folly, — the 
vast districts without the ministrations of the Church, or the 
sound of the Gospel, — and the confirmed habit of the members 
of our Church, of depending for everything they wanted on the 
Government or the Bishop, after the Government fund had been 
long appropriated, and the Bishop's resources had entirely 
failed, — these things were indeed sufficient to fill the most 
resolute mind with anxiety and alarm. My first work was to 
find out the extent of existing evils, and probe them to the 
bottom. For this purpose I have visited every part of my extensive 
Diocese, journeyed and preached where no minister of the 
Gospel has ever been heard or seen before, and my Visitation 
rides on horseback have been frequently 200, 300, and 500 
miles; once 1,000, at another time 1,200, and last year one 
ride to the extent of 1,500 miles, with the same horses. Thus 
in three years I have, by encouragement and assistance, treed 
every church from debt ; feelings of disappointment and anger 
have been turned into delight and gratitude, by the completion 
of works which had been given up in despair ; and above all, 
throughout the whole peopled portion of my Diocese, extending 
600 miles in length, and 200 or 800 in breadth, the Gospel is 
now preached, and the Sacraments administered by the Clergy- 
men whom I have appointed. In three years fifteen have been 
appointed to their several districts; and of these fifteen eleven 
have been prepared and ordained by me, and four have come 
out from England. Upon the training of the eleven whom 
I have ordained, I have ■ bestowed the greatest pains, and have 
continued my influence and guidance, by constant communica- 
tion and correspondence, up to the present time; and the happy 
result has been that we are working together with one heart, 
and mind, and spirit." 

One of his Clergy, the Rev. J. Wallace, thus describes the 
effect :— " The number of Clergy has been nearly trebled. The 
whole Diocese is divided into parishes, every parish has its 
minister, every minister has his parsonage ; and if every parish 
has not its church, yet it has a decent place of worship in its 
school-room, and in many parishes money is forthcoming to com- 
mence a church. Every church is in good repair; those which 
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vere aufimshed Bt the time of the Bishop's arriiral are completed ; 
new ones are built, or building ; parish schooU are everyirliere 
provided with the best masters to be had, and they have plen^ 
of books and apparatus. Two Grammar-schools, snpermtended ■ 
by competent masters, are now in full operation, and are pre- 
paring young men for the higher studies at the University of 
Sydney. If it is asked how the Bishop has contrived to effect 
so great an alteration in so short a time, and with such small 
means, the answer is, because, possessing great powers of mind 
aud body, he has given both wholly to the work; he has 
a single eye, and a soul that is in earnest ; he has a firm faith 
that Providence will help those who help themselves; and, as 
a consequence, he thoroughly oversees his Diocese, he ti^ea 
nothing for granted, does very Uttle nt second hand. He has 
dihgently reminded Churchmen of their responsibilities, teach- 
ing them that they are members of ' one body,' and calling 
forth their energies by unwearied personal exertions and sacri- 
fices. The Society for the Propoffation o/ the Gotpel has, 
according to Its means, placed funds at his disposal; and we 
may safely assert that from this opportune aud wiseW appor- 
tioned assistance the first spring of the Church in Newcastle 
took its rise. On the arrivtJ of the Bishop {Mr. Wallace was 
there before him), he found the small portion of the Govern- 
ment grant already appropriated, absorbed by the fourteen or 
fifteen parishes in the south-eastern comer of the Diocese; for 
the remainder of the people in other districts there was no 
provision. . . . The Bishop knows the condition of every pariah, 
the face of every clei^yman, the value of every schoolmaster, 
and regularly visits the moat influential laymen, when pasang 
through their several districts. He does not require candidates 
for confirmation to be brought together from a dozen different 
parishes for bis convenience, but meets them in their own 
churches, and confirms them in the midst of their family and 
friends. Constantly on horseback, visiting the nearer parishes, 
every second year he starts for the far-west aud far-nurth of his 
Diocese, and traverses in the saddle upwards of 1,600 miles. 
To preach in the morning, and to ride sixty miles over a broken 
country for evening service, is not an uncommon day's work.*' 

The nest difficulty arose from the change of disposition which 
unhappily began to manifest itself towards the Church on the 
part of the Colonial Legislature, The temper of the Imperial, 
as well as of the Colonial Government, made it evident that 
the colonial Dioceses would soon have to support and rule 
themselves ; aud Bishop Tyrrell felt that if these duties were 
suddenly, and without preparation, thrown on his people, the 
Chnrch might for a considerable time be involved in a stnte of 
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complete anarchy. His object was, then, to prepare his Diocese 
for these duties; and he comioenced hj establishing in his own 
and the neighbouring parishes a society called the Newcastle 
Church Society, in which the Bishop, Clei^, and laity have 
luialogoiu duties and privileges to those which will fall to tb^ 
lot when self-support and self-goTemment are forced upon 
them. When that time, therefore, arrives, all the necessary 
machinery will be in actual operation, and the Newcastle 
Church Society will, by an easy transition, become the Church 
in the Diocese of Newcastle. 

As yet the principal exertions of this Sodety have been 
directed to the support of additional ministers, but considerable 
aid has been given to several parishes in support of their 
schools : and a large d^pdt of books has been established, not 
nmply religious works, but books of all kiods. Funds are also 
Kccumnlating in support of a scheme for Missions to the poor 
heathen natives. The financial part of this general oi^anization 
has answered admirably ; and with regard to the more difficult 
matter of accustoming Churchmen, eventually, to rule their 
Church without ruining it, something considerable has been 
done. The laity are beginning to understand the wants of the 
Church, aud, feeling the difficulty of efficiently supplying them, 
are giving up the notion that everything would have gone per- 
fectly right if the Bishop and Clergy had done their duty. 
They are beginning to feel that the Church ia a society in which 
they are to work in their measure, no less than a Priest or 
a Deacon. Men really in earnest for the welfare of the Church 
have a definite work offered them in their own parishes, and 
with the exercise of their power they are beginning to recognise 
their responsibility. The annual meeting of the Society, while 
it brings before them the general condition of the Church, gives 
tiiem the opportunity of discussing any public questions which 
are frequently arising, of interest to all. 

The good and effectual aid from time to time rendered to the 
Diocese by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has 
before been alluded ta The Bishop on one occasion writes: — 
" I can truly say that I have used the grant made by your 
Society, really for the propagation of the Gospel ; i.e. for sup- 
porting Missionaries in new districts, which were destitute of 
all means of grace. When I came here, your grant was ex- 
pended in the districts of Brisbane, Moreton Bay, and the 
Clarence River, The inhabitants of these districts now support 
their Clergymen, almost by their own voluntary offerings ; and 
thus the Society's grant has been available for the support of 
Missionaries in the two more distant districts of Ipswich and 
Darling Downs, which have been reclaimed from the spiritual 
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wilderness. Besides these, three other new ones have been settled 
■with most efficient Clergymen, and this year I hope to settle 
three more." Thus the work goes encouragingly on; the 
Society's aid being applied Buccessively to the newly-formed 
districts, where the people are unable to provide the ministra- 
tions of religion for themselves; and then, as these districts 
become independent of its assistance, passing on to other places 
in the wilderness, and diffusing to the most distant spots the 
light of the Gospel. 

In the year 1853, when the late venerated Metropolitan of " 
Sydney left his Diocese on urgent business, a good deal of the 
work of that Diocese devolved upon the Bishop of Newcastle. 
On the death of Bishop Broughton, which followed soon after, 
this state of things of course continued. It may here be men- 
tioned, because it will ever he agreeably associated with Bishop 
Brougbton's memory, how, when the Newcastle Committee met 
to present an address to him on his arrival in England, he 
took occasion to remark of Bishop Tyrrell, " that while he 
would wish to speak in the highest terms of all his suffragans, 
there was none to whom he felt always more disposed to turn 
for counsel in difficulties, and for mutual advice and assistance 
in general, than the Bishop of Newcastle," 

About the same time no little additional burden had 
been thrown upon the Bishop, in consequence of the altered 
and threatening aspect of things in Sydney, as regards the 
Government mode of dealing with the educational question. 
This had led to a long and painful correspondence between the 
Bishop and the Provost of the new University of Sydney about 
a scheme, which, in the first flush of colonial independence, 
had been somewhat hastily and triomphantty put forward by 
the parties newly come into power. That correspondence (as the 
Bishop wished to keep nothing secret) appeared in the columns 
of the Sydney Morning Herald, and was afterwards reprinted 
for general circulation. The Bill by which the scheme was to 
be introduced in the legislature, was eventually lost, and no new 
attempt of the kind has been made. It is only referred to here 
as affording an example of the incidental matters of anxiety 
which are always apt to occur, besides the regular duties of 
a Diocese situated as Newcastle is. It is, at the same time, 
matter of just congratulation, that for the present the Govern- 
ment grants are continued on the old denominational footing, 
which the Bishop approves; and his London Committee had 
the satisfaction of hearing it stated by the Bishop of New 
Zealand in 1854, that matters had been brought to a satisfactory 
understanding with the authorities in Sydney. 

It must, however, be clearly nnderstood, that while the 
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former granta have not been withdrawn, they do not keep pace 
with the requirements of the people ; and in Newcastle, which 
is not the seat of any local government, and is a comparatively 
poor country, with few attractions for a resident gentry, the dis- 
proportion presses with peculiar weight. Indeed, while in other 
parts of the colony some portion of the government grant can 
be spared for church and school buildings, in Newcastle it is all 
absorbed in furnishing part of stipend to Clergy and school- 
masters. This deficiency, however, is only regarded by the 
Bishop as an additional incentive to escite his people to more 
liberal contributions on their own part, which all go to the 
general fund of the Newcastle Church Society, before de- 
scribed. (To be confinwd.) 
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PROGRE^ OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 
No. III.— THE TIHNEVELLT MISSIONS. 

In consequence of Tinnevelly lying at the southern extremity of 
the Indian peninsula, there are few provinces in India in which 
ancient Hindu usages have been so faithfully preserved. Five hun- 
dred years had elapsed from the time of the arrival of the Mabom- 
mednns in India, before the wave of Itf ahommedan conquest reached 
and overspread Tinnevelly ; and hence the Mahommedans are fewer 
and less influential here than ehewhere. The language of the pro- 
vince is Tamil, and the Tamil spoken by the educated classes in 
Tinnevelly is singularly pure and classical. Even amongst the 
lower classes, notwithstanding their rude pronunciation, the language 
of the ancient poets still lingers. The Taoiraparni, or Palamcottah 
river, is represented by native writers as the southern boundary of 
the Sen-Tamir nSdu, or "classical-Tamil country," and the whole of 
the province, together with the southern districts of Travancore, was 
included in the ancient Fandiyan empire — an empire of which Ma4^i 
was the capital city, and which sent two embassies to the Emperor 
An;|ustna The inhabitants of Tinnevelly, as of most other provinces 
in India, may-be divided into the three classes of Br&bmans, Sudras, 
and lower cla.'ises ; and, as elsewhere, it is chiefly amongst the lower 
classes that Christianity has made progress. 

The Brfihmans spring from a different origin from the rest of the 
Hindlis, and claim kindred with ourselves. They are the only surviving 
representatives of that Sanscrit -speaking race, allied to the Greeks and 
Germans, which conquered the Punjab more than 1500 years before 
the Christian era, and which rendered ancient India so illustrious for 
philosophy, literature, and the cultivation of the arts. Tinnevelly, 
like every other part of India, owes its higher civilisation to the 
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Brihroana, who appear to have formed colonies along the fertile banks 
of the Tamraparai six or seven centuries before the Christian era, 
and gradually made themselves revered by the aboriginal tribes as 
their guides, philosophers, and friends. They founded amongst the 
Dravidians a succession of civil communities modelled nfter the 
empires of Northern India, and taught their rude chieftains to imitate 
the cultivated tastes of the "Solar" and "Lunar" dynasties. Not- 
withstanding the value of these services to society, it is questionable 
whether they are not outweighed by the evils which the Brahmans 
introduced — idol worship, a routine of inane ceremonies, morbid 
scrupulosity respecting meats and drinks, an unpractical philosophy, 
and the division and sub-division of the people into castes. The 
Brdhmans have become much more numerous than they used to be, 
but much less influential. They still, it is true, rank at the head of 
native society as a sacred, priestly aristocracy, which has not degraded 
itself by a single intermarriage with the elates beneath it for 2,500 
years; but individually the Brdhmana have now little religious or 
social influence beyond what they possess as respectable landed pro- 
prietors. The greater number even of the priestly functions, except 
in the more important temples, are now performed by Sudras, who 
form, undoubtedly, the most influential portion of the community ; and 
though they are rarely more willing \baa the Brfihmans to embrace 
Christianity, they rarely evince that acorn of it, as a foreign or low- 
caste religion, which the Brahmans generally evince. So far as I am 
aware, only one Tinnevelly Brahman has, as yet, become a Christisn. 
The un- Brahman ical, or aboriginal Hindiis, who are ordinarily 
styled "the Tamil people," "the Telugu people," &e., and who con- 
stitute nine-tenths of the population everywhere in Southern India, 
belong not to the Aryan or Indo- Germanic, but to the Turanian or 
Scythian race — thai race to which the Mongols, the Turks, and the 
Finns belong ; and the vernacular languages of Southern India, though 
occupying adistinct position of their own amongst the various families 
of human speech, have a greater resemblance to the Finnish tongues 
than to any other. The South Indian aborigines, having received 
from the Brahmans the elements of their higher civilization, were 
divided by their Br&hman instructors into castes, and have become as 
ztflua for caste as the Brahmans themselves. All those castes may 
be classified into two easily recognised divisions ; viz. the higher or 
Sddia group, including the "cultivators," merchants, artificers, 
shepherds, &c ; and the lower castes, beginning with the 8h4n&rs, in- 
cluding the Pariars, and other agricultural slaves, and ending with 
the wandering gipsy tribes. I regard the lower castes not as the 
descendants of a race of aborigines still older than the Tamilians, but 
as the descendants of those Tamilians who happened to occupy a low 
position in the social scale, as servants or slaves, at the period when 
the Br^hmanieal ciate ^stem was introdnced, and who have been 
prevented by tint fossilizing system from ever emerging from the posi- 
tion they then occupied. The Sfidra castes answer closely to our "middl« 
classes ;" they fora^ the staple id population in the towns and in the 
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richer conntry districts; manufactures, commerce, the administratjim 
of justice, education, ere mainly in their hands, and it is to them 
that the lower classes loolc as their natural heads and guides. 

A considerable proportion of the TinnCTellf Sudras — in some dis- 
tricts a large majority of them — have sprung from a Telugu origin, 
and speak Telugu in their own homes, though they communicate with 
their neighbours ireely enough in TamiL They belong to the 
Telugu castes of Betties, Naika, &c., and are descendants of those 
men-at-arms and adventurers who followed the fortnnes of the Vi- 
jaya-uagar genentlf, by whom the Chiila and Pandiya dynasties were 
subverted in the fifteenth century, and who were rewarded for their 
services by donations of uncultivated lands in various parts of the 
country, especially in the northern part of TinneveUy. These 
Telugu castes rank lower than the corresponding Tamil castes 
in point of social respectability, but in domestic morals they rank 
lower stiU. The married life of the middle classes of the Tamil 
people is singulariy free from blame ; but all sorts of irregularities and 
abominations prevail amongst the Telugu settlers, and instead of ex- 
posing the guilty parties to disgrace, are sanctioned by the law of the 
caste. Hence, in addition to the ordinaiy difficulties in the way of 
the reception of Christianity by persons of caste, the Retties are 
deterred from it (and sometimes, (U'ter they have nominally received 
it, are induced to abandon it) by its pure morality. It was from this 
cause that the promising movement amongst the Retties in the north 
of Tionevelly, of which so much was heard seven or eight years ago, 
came to nothing. 

Though the pure Tamil castes present a favourable contrast to the 
Telugu settlers in point of domestic morals, they are considered to 
be, and probably are, more untruthful and slippery. They are the 
least scrupulous and inost adventurous of Hind^, races. One can 
hardly fail to read in their very look the habit of gaining their 
purpose by a circuitous path, and of overcoming opposition not by 
open resistance, but by a feigned, temporary compliance. 

Ko Indian people has reached a higher point of civilization than 
the Tamilian Sudras; but their civilization, like that of every Asiatic 
people, is partial and unequal. One meets with as many degrees of 
civilization as of complexion. Stupendous bewn-stone temples and 
mean mud-built habitations, scrupulous regard for ceremonial purity 
and total disregard of decency and drains, institutions of consummate 
policy and follies of which s^isible children would be ashamed, esist 
everywhere aide by side. Tamil civilization is full of inconsistencies 
and incongruities: it is lacking in expansiveness and in progress; 
but its most grievous defect consists in the absence of that scorn of 
lies and that keen sense of honour which are inherent in Christian 
dvilizalion, and which characterize the Christian gentleman. 

Notwithstanding the high civilization which the high-caste HindCs, 
and especially the Tamilians, have reached, and their fondness'for 
religious speculation aasi ceremonial, they are deeply sunk in spiritual 
ignorance and mental torpor. In no country in the world does reli- 
gion enter so largely into the affairs of life and the usages of sodety 
p2 
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as in India ; it pervades the entire framework of society, and 
mixes itself up in every concern, whether public or private, in which 
the people are interested ; and yet in no country has religion exerted 
so little influence for good. There are ancient sects and modern 
sects, austere sects and licentious sects, high-soaring metaphysical 
sects and grovelling materialist sects, sects that worship the gods 
and sects that worship the demons, sects that worship the sun and 
sects that worship the snake, sects that worship everything and sects 
that worship nothing ; but the results of each and all seem exactly 
identical — they leave men where they found them, or make them 
worse. They are reckoned by the Briihmans themselves equally 
useful, which means, I presume, that they are equally useless. 

1 may here remark, that it is the policy of the Brdhmans to render 
all religious systems subservient to their purposes by making friends 
of them all. Brfihmanism repudiates exclusiveness ; it incorporates 
all creeds, assimilates all, consecrates ell People are permitted to 
entertain any opinions they please, and to leach any systems they 
please, provided only that the supremacy of the V€das and the 
£ralimans is acknowledged. When that acknowledgment has been duly 
made, the new heterodoxy becomes another new authoritative ortho- 
doxy, especially revealed by the Supreme Being himself for the 
enlightenment and salvation of the particular class of people amongat 
whom it has become popular. Thus Br&hmanism yields and conquers ; 
and hence, though the demon-worsliip of Tinnevelly is as far as possible 
repugnant to the genius of orthodox Hinddism, and was not only 
independent of it in origin, but, as I believe, long anterior to it, yet 
even it has received a place in the cunningly-devised mosaic of tlie 
Br^hmans, and the devils have got themselves regarded as abnormal 
developments of the gods. 

It is one of the peculiar difficulties that Christianity hns to en- 
counter in dealing with Hind& of the higher and middle castes, that 
the religion of the country is so el(«ely intertwined with the Ui^ages 
of Hindi! society. The more punctilious a high-casle Hindu is in 
the performance of his religious ceremonies, and in the maintenance 
of caste purity and exclusiveness, the higher are supposed to be his 
claims to social respec I ability. It is not necessary for him to be a 
believer in the doctrines of his religion ; but it is absolutely neces- 
sary, if he is a man of " good caste " and in affluent circumstances, 
that he should carefully practise all its rites. He cannot keep his 
place in society, he cannot claim to be regarded as a gentleman, with- 
out aflecling to be superstitious. A poor low-caste man may be as 
careless as he likes about his i-eligious duties ; but one who occupies 
a respectable position in society cannot choose but show himself cere- 
monious, just as he cannot choose but live in a style appropriate to 
his rank. Hence, to propose to a Hindfi of respectability to abandon 
all the usages of his sect and caste, and embrace a foreign religinn, 
sounds in his ear like asking him to abandpn the proprieties of life 
and become a Pariar. No class of people are so enslaved to custom 
and precedent as those who are wealthy and luxurious without being 
enlightened. Another difficulty in the way of the spread of the 
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Gospel amongst that closa h owing to tlie tyranti}' of caste. A caste 
man m&j, indeed, become a Gliristiau after a fashion without giving up 
his caste, tliough he cannot become a Christian without ceasing to be 
respectable ; but if he should be so thoroughly convinced of the truth 
of Christianitj, and so completely disenthralled bj it, as to determine 
to give up not only his false creed, but his caste ezclusiveness, he must 
be content to suffer not only the loss of social status, but the loss of 
everything which life holds dear. The government, indeed, will protect 
his person and bis life, and eo far his condition is better than that 
of converts to Christianity under the Roman Emperors ; but the 
government cannot protect him from being abandoned by his relations, 
excluded for ever from the society of his equals, and condemned to 
life-long reproach and disgrace. What to require of a caste man on 
Lis becoming a Christian, is a perplexed question involved in many 
difficulties. Tf lie is required, as he now generally is, at once to 
give up caste and submit to social excommunication, other persons 
similarly situated are deterred from following his example, notwith- 
standing their conviction of the truth of Christianity, and thus the 
narrow entrance to the way of life is made narrower ; if, on the 
other hand, he is received into the Church without giving up 
caste, in the expectation that this part of his duly as a Christian 
will be fulfilled at some future period, when he has obtained more 
light and strength, it is found that the caste usages and unsocial 
distinctions that have been retained — the Canaanites that have been 
spared in the land — wax. stronger, instead of weaker, every year, and 
at length begin to pave the way for the re- introduce ion of heathenism. 
' Amongst the Sudra or middle-class portion of the population of 
Tinnevelly, Christianity has made but little progress. Of the 42,000 
converts who are registered in oar church-lisia, not more than a 
thousand are members of that class, and the majority of that thousand 
belong to the lowest division of it. The Stidra inhabitants of Tinne- 
velly have not embraced Christianity more generally, or shown 
themselves better disposed towards it, than persons belonging to 
similar castes in other provinces. On the contrary, much greater 
progress was made amongst persona of this class in Tanjore by 
Swartz and his immediate successors. It is amongst the SbfinSrs, 
or palmyra cultivators, a caste which is almost restricted to Tinnevelly 
and South Travancore, that Christianity has made most progress ; and 
though the movement has extended to some other castes, higher and 
lower in the social scale, almost ail the missionary results for which 
Tinnevelly is famous have been accomplished amongst the Sh&n&rs. 
Sh&nar Christianity still forms the staple o£ the Christianity of Tin- 
nevelly. 

In some respects the position of the Sh^nirs in the scale of castes 
is peculiar. Their abstinence from spirituous liquors and from beef, 
and the circuipstance that their widows are not allowed to marry 
again, connect them with- the Stidra group of castes. Oft the other 
hand, they are not allowed, as all Sddras are, to enter the temples ; and 
where old native usages still prevail, they at'e not allowed even to enter 
the courts of Justice, but are obliged to offer their prayers to the gods 
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and their complunte to the magistrates outride ; and their women, like 
those of the castes still lower, are obliged to go uncovered from the 
waist upwards. These circiimstances connect them with the group 
of castes inferior to the Sildras ; but if thej must be classed with 
that group, they are undoubtedly to be regarded as forming the 
highest division of it A. considerable proportion of the Shdnars 
are owners of the land they cnltivate, many are engaged in trade, 
and some of both those classes are wealthy, as wealth is estimated 
amongst peasantry ; whilst one family, being Zemindars, is entitled to 
be classed with the gentry of the province. All of them are, in some 
degree or another, engaged in the cultivation of the palmyra, and 
perhaps the majority are. employed in climbing that tree. Though the 
Sli4n&rs rank as a caste with the lower classes, and though the greater 
number of them earn their daily bread by their daily labour, pauper- 
ism is almost unknown amongst them. Of the great majority it may 
be said, that they are equally removed from the temptations of poverty 
and riches, equally removed from the superficial polish and subtle 
rationalism of the higher castes, and from the filthy habits and 
almost hopeless degradation of the lower. 

Few of them before their conversion to Christianity are found to 
be able to read ; and as tbey form almost the entire population in 
those districlB in which they reside, with little or no opportunity of 
intercourse with the better-educated classes, their reception of the 
Gospel is, in most instances, the commencement not only of their 
spiritual life, but of their intellectual cultivation. Christianity gene- 
rally finds their minds undeveloped and their manners almost as rude 
as their ideas, but it does not leave them in the condition in which it 
finds them. It is the glory of the Gospel that it elevates the social, 
mental, and moral condition of every people by whom it is embraced, 
and as the Shanfirs are by no means deficient in practical shrewd- 
ness, and are peculiarly willing to be taught, guided, and modelled 
by those in whom they confide, when once they are induced to em- 
brace Christianity with a sincere faith, the progress they make is 
peculiarly steady and satisfactory, 

la many respects their character is as peculiar as their social posi- 
tion. They are peculiarly docile and tractable, peculiarly fitted to 
appreciate the advantages of sympathy, guidance, and protection, 
and peculiarly accessible to Christian influences. Though inferior to 
many of their neighbours in intellectual sttainments, they are by no 
means inferior to them in sincerity. Their chief faults — dissimulation, 
litigiousness, and avarice — are the faults of all Hindds ; but with 
tespect, at least, to dissimulation, the first and worst of those faults, ex- 
perience testifies that of all Hindlls they are the least guilty. The 
strong points of the Hindii character are patience, good humour, and 
natural courtesy, and in these particulars the Shantirs are quite oa a 
level with (he rest of the Hindiis. Less polished than their neighbours, 
they are not less courteous ; less lively, they are not less good- 
humoured ; and as for patience, they have been so oppressed and 
harassed ever since they were a people, that it is too frequently taken 
fur granted that their patience has no limits. Hence if their portion 
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in tlie scale of intellect and Bttainment must be admitted to be low, 
I am convinoed that no caste of Hindda occupies, as a caste, a more 
respectable position as regards the moral eleroeots of diaracter. 
They are a timid people, much eiposed to the rapacity of their high- 
caste neighbours and landlords, and greatly wanting in self-reliaoce. 
Accustomed to be led, tbej are reluctant to be left to themselves, end 
reluctant to take any step akme. Very sensitiTe and touchy with 
respect to the honour due to their caste, that is, to their combined 
personality, tbey are apt to resort to oombinations for the purpose of 
gaining caste-privilegea, or rercnging caste-injuries j and though in- 
dividually they are easily influenced, there are no combinations more 
difficalt to break or more impracticable than theirs. However, con- 
vinced of the tmth of Christianity they may be, they can rarely be 
persuaded to act upon their own convictions iudependently of the 
course of conduct adopted ^by their neighbours. They prefer to 
wait till a party has been formed, and if the party becomes tolerably 
strong, it then not only dares to act for itself, bnt ofiten brings wilit 
it the entire vill^e community. When a movement of this sort is in 
prioress, nobody likes to anticipate hia neighbours, and nobody likes 
to be left behind. 

Most of the peculiarities of the social condition and character of 
the Sfafin^rs, which have now been mentioned, have worked together 
for their good, and have contributed either to the reception of Chris- 
tianity by members of this caste, or to their growth in Christian 
propriety and order after their reception of it. Obstaelea which exist 
elaewbere have no place amongst them, and facilities abound amongst 
them which are rarely met with elsewhera We learn from the 
parable of the Sower, that the different results which attended the 
preaching of the Gospel in different places were owing, not to the 
seed, for the seed was in every instance tlie same, nor to the sower, 
for the sower wne the Lord Jesus Himself, but to differences in the 
soil Kow, amongst the Sh^n&rs of Tinnevelly we have the advan- 
tage of- having a good soil to lalxiur in. In this instance, as amongst 
the Kareens of Burmah, the seed sown amongst a peculiar people 
has brought forth fruit in peculiar abundance. Giod's providence may 
here be observed making straight in the desert a highway for Hia- 
Gospel, making ready a people " prepared for the Lord," prepared 
to appreciate Christian teaching and guidance, and prepared to profit 
by Christian discipline. 

The chief peculiarity in the condition of the Sh&ndrs prior to their 
reception of Christianity is the prevalence amongst them of demon- 
olatry, or the worship of evil spirita The popular superstitions of 
the Hiodlis may be divided into two dasses ; vin. the higher or more 
classical Hindliism, consisting in the worship of the gods and god- 
desses, heroes and heroines of the Br&hmtmical Pantheon, and the 
lower or pre-Brihmantcal superstition, deriving its origin from the 
early inhabitants of India, and consisting in the worship of devils. 

A similar demonolatry prevailed amongst the Mongols before their 
ooDversion to Buddhism, and amongst the Turks before their con- 
version to Mabommedanism, and survives up to the present day 
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anongst the OatiakB and other heathen tribea in Siberia. Id India 
demonolatry ia the religion of moat of the rude inhabitants of the 
mountains and pestilential jangles ; and in the pronnces in the 
extreme south, which are farthest removed from the original centres 
of Br£hmanical influence, it prevails even amongst the civilized and 
partially Br&hmanized peaBantry. Nowhere does it prevail to a 
greater extent than in TinneveUj', where it- constitutes the rdigion 
of the Sb&n£rs and the whole of the lower classes, and enters very 
largely into the religion of the middle classes. It was from Tinne- 
velly or the neigh traurhood that demonolatiy passed over into 
Ceylon, where it is mixed up with the Buddliism of the Singhalese. 
Amongst the middle classes in Tinnevelly demonolatry has received 
a Br&hmanical shape, and pretends to be the worship not of the 
enemies of the gods, but of sanguinary emanations and energies of the 
supreme divinities j but amongst the lower classes it wears no such 
screen, and puts forth no plausible explanations — it presents itself aa 
devil-worship " pure and simple." It is true that even the lower 
classes offer a little passing reverence to the ordinary deities of the 
country, especially to Subrahmanya, a son of Siva, who has from a 
very ancient period been the favourite deity of Tinnevellyj; hot the 
only worship which they form into a system, the only system which 
can be styled their religion, the only religion which has any real hold 
of their minds, is demonolatry. 

The essential features of the demonolatry of Siberia, commonly 
called Shamanism, and of the demonolatry of Tinnevelly, are iden- 
tical, Meither system knows anything of a regular priesthood. Or- 
dinarily the head of the family, or the head man of the community, 
performs the priestly office ; but any worshipper, male or female, who 
feels disposed, may volunteer to officiate, and the office may at any 
time be laid aside. Neither amongst the Sbomanites, nor amongst 
the demoDolaters of Indin, ia there any trace of belief in the trans- 
migration of souls. Both syatema acknowledge in vague terms the 
existence of a Supreme God ; but they agree in the notion that, if 
He does exist,, He is too good to do people harm, and it ia therefore 
unnecessary to offer Him any kind of woi-ship. The objects of 
worship in both systems are neither gods nor heroes, but demons, 
. which are supposed lo have got the actual administration of the 
affiiirs of the world into their hands ; and those demons are so numer- 
ous and cunning, so capricious and malicious and powerful, that it is 
necessary to worship them very gednlously to keep them from doing 
people mischief. 

In Tinnevelly, as in Siberia, bloody sacrifices are offered to 
appease the anger of the demons ; but the most important and essential 
feature in the worship of all demooolaters is "the devil-dance." The 
officiating priest or " devil-dancer," who wishes to represent tlie 
demon, sings and dances himself into a state of wild frenzy, and leads 
the people to suppose that the demon they are worshipping has taken 
possession of him ; after which he communicates, to those who consult 
him, the information he has received. The fanatical excitement 
which the devil-dance awakens constitutes the chief slreUgtii and charm 
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of the syst^D, and is peculiarly attraetive to tbe dull perceptions of 
illiterate, half-civiliEed tribes. The votaries of this Bjetem are the 
most sincerely superstitions people in India. There is much ceremony 
but little sincerity in the more plausible religion of the higher 
classes ; but the demonolalers literally " believe and tremble." In 
times of sickness, especially during the prevalence of cholern, it is 
astonishing with what eagerness, earnestness, and anxiety the lower 
classes worship their demons. 

It might naturally be supposed that a pure and spiritual religion, 
like Christianity, would make little progress amongst a people who 
are so besotted as to worship devils ; yet in Tinnevelly and the 
neighbouring provinces it has made greater progress amongst demon- 
olaters than amongst the followers of the higher Hindliism. The ex- 
ceeding greatness of the contrast between the fear and gloom of devil- 
vorship and the light and love of the Gospel is found to attract their 
attention, and it is found to be easy to convince them of the debaung 
character of their own superstition, and of the great superiority of Chris- 
tianity. We have gone amongst those poor demonolaters as preachers 
of a religion of mercy, as preachers of " peace on earth and good will 
to men," and have endeavoured to illustrate its beneficent tendencies 
by doing them all the good in our power, and especially such good 
as they could appreciate. We have assured them that God has not 
abandoned the world He made, but rules it Himsell', and is as mer- 
ciful as He is powerful : we have told them this convincing proof of 
His mercy, that " He so loved the world that He gave His only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life:" we have told them also that it is ugnecessary, 
as well as wrong,' to worship devils through any fear of their malice, 
for the Son of God was "manifested" for this very purpose "that 
He might destroy the works of the devil" — "by dying He destroyed 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil, and delivered 
those who through fear of death were all their life-time sulgect to 
bondage ; " so that if they only put their trust in Him, and feared and 
served Him, He would defend tbem from all that devils can do. And 
when they have been induced to listen to these statements and to 
ponder them in their minds, it has generally been found that of all 
the heathens in India, they are the most ready to throw off the shackles 
of their slavish fear, and to enter into tbe enjoyment of the liberty of 
the children of God. Thus the progress of tbe Gospel in Tinnevelly 
has supplied us with another illustration of tbe truth, that " where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound," In a province where devils 
wei-e literally the objects of worship—" where Satan's seat was " — the 
Church of God has received larger accessions of converts than in 
any other province in India ; for in that province -alone, through tbe 
instrumentality of the Church Missionary Society, and the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel — through the united harmonious 
labours of those two sister Societies of the Church of England — 
42,000 pertons, mostly Sh£h&^ and demonolaters, have been induced 
to abandon their destructive errors, and to place themselves under 
the instruction and pastoral care of the Ministers of Christ. 
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In llnneTeUj the Chorch " floarishet like the palin7ra"—flouriBhes- 
wliere perpetual barreDness might have been expected to reign. May 
I not iJso Bftj that the position which the Sh&i&rs hare acquired in 
the fore-front of Hindi Chriatianity, notwithstanding their poverty 
and want of mental mltare, and their lowly rank aa a caste, fulfils 
the prediction, that " there are last which Blult be first ?" 

(K) be continued.) B- C. 



ACCOUNT OF THE CONSECRATION OF THE CHURCH AT 
RIVERSDALE, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

0^r Thursday, Sept. 25, being within the octave of the festival of 
Sl Matthew, the church of Birersdale, dedicated in hononr of Sl 
Matthew, was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Capetown. 

At 10 o'clock, a procession was formed outside tlie Court-room, 
where Divine Bervice has been regularly performed for upwards of 
six years, in the following order : — The masons, the school -children, 
about sixty in number ; the Clergy ; the Venerable the Archdeacon 
of George ; Rev. P. Borcherds, minister of the Dutch Church ; Bev. 
J. Baker, Bev. W. E. Belson, and the Rev. — Morgenrood ; these 
were fidlowed by the churchwardens, sidesmen, and building com- 
mittee, and the Kerk Eaad of the Dutch Church. The congregation 
belonging to the church came next in order, and these again were 
followed by a large concourse of people. The procession walked up 
the main street, at the end of which is situated the church. On enter- 
ing the gate, the clei^' moved off to the vestry to meet the Bishop, 
attended by bis chaplain, the Rev. E. Glover. The congregation having 
taken their seats, the minister of the church, accompanied by the 
cbiu^wBrdens, read the petition praying for consecration. The 
appointed service was then proceeded with ; a 'hymn, printed for the 
occasion, was sung by the choir. TheArchdeaconof George preached 
from the text. Exodus xx. 24. 

Immediately after the service, the churchyard, which is entirely 
enclosed by a good stone wall, was consecrated; Captain Rainier read- 
ing the deed of consecration. 

The afternoon service, which was entirely conducted in the Dutch 
language for the coloured people, commenced at 3 F.u.jtho Bev. 
E. Glover said prayers. The Bishop confirmed three coloured adults 
who had been recently baptized ; the minister of the church preached 
from Exodus iii. 5. The congregations at both services were very 
good ; the ofibrtory, which was appropriated towards the liquidation 
of the debt, amounted to 17/. 17«. 

The day. of the Consecration happened to be that on which, two 
years ago, the first stone in the foundation of the church was laid. 
During the whole of that period the work has gone steadily on ; and 
the result is, that those who have been interested in it have the 
satisfaction of witnessing the completion of one of the most beautiful 
churches in the Diocese. Its dimenaions are 57 ft. by 28 ft. It is 
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built entirely of h blue slate stoae, which was quarried in the ndgh- 
bourhood. The whole of the wiadowB are of coloured glass. The 
one at the east end, a triple lancet, is of stained glass ; the middle 
compartment contains a full-length figure of St. Matthew, The entire 
aisle, and that portion of the east end which is at present used as the 
chance), are laid down with Minton's encaustic tiles. The communion- 
table is approached by solid stone steps. The font, a beautiful 
specimen in the early English style, stands on the right side at the 
entrance from the porch ; the step of it is also laid down with en- 
caustic tiles. Texts of Scripture, painted on zinc in old English 
characters, are placed with very good effect on various parts of 
the walls. 

The entire cost of the building, exclusive of presents, has been 
about l,700l. It is to he regretted that there is a debt of 350/, 
The bell turret, which is a double one, has not yet been completed, 
owing to want of funds. 

Subscriptions towards this object, as also towards liquidating; the 
debt on the church, may be paid into the account of the Eev. W. E. 
Belson, at the Cape of Good Hope bank ; or to his account at Messrs. 
Hoare, Fleet Street, London. 



ASSOCIATrON FOR MAKING KNOWN UPON THE CONTI- 
NENT THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 
(Laurn la the Sierttary.) 
NO. VI. — FKOM A FRENCH ABB^. 

March 24, 1867. 
I TAKE the liberty of commending myself, respected Sir, to your 
kind charity. I beg you to be persuaded that you will do a good 
work in extending your hand to rescue me from a state in which my 
conscience finds no rest, and in enabling me to follow the ardent 
' vocation that I feel for the propagation of the holy Grospel of Christ. 
Do not refuse to assist a man who desires to become truly Christian. 
Judge my regrets and my sorrow, respected Sir ; deceived by a lying 
education, I thought to make myself the minister of a religion 
founded on the truths of the Gospel, and I perceive that I have 
become the minister of one founded on errors diametrically opposed 
to it. I thought to become a priest of Jesus, and I find myself 
a priest of the Pope. Permit me to say it frankly, respected Sir, you 
are far from knowing how opposed the Roman Church is to the 
Gospel, all you who have been so happily preserved from being bom 
in her bosom, by the enlightened and zealous faith of your fathers: 
yonr charity deceives you when it makes you believe that a man who 
has once tasted the word of God in the purity of its source, I mean 
in the Holy Scriptures, can seek his salvation with a safe conscience, 
and succeed in finding it, in that Church of which I speak. How far 
more would this charity enter into the spirit of Jesus Christ, if it led 
you to direct your efforts towards bringing out men of good deures 
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from this Babylon, where they are compelled to live in the midat of 
all sorts of superstitions, lies, and vices I Uust Christion Churches, 
alas ! have less zeal in gaining souls to Jesus, than the Boraao Church 
has in tearing them from Him ? 

But I perceive, respected Sir, that the pain of mj spiritual 
sufferings makes me extend this letter to a greater length than I pro- 
posed. All that I intended wa^ to convince you that I have very 
strong reasons for seeking to enter into the bosom of the Christian 
Church of England, and that you would certainly approve and 
encourage them, if I were near yon, and could explain them to yon 
by word of mouth, in all their force. That I may not kinger abuse 
your attention, I refer you to all that I have said or written on this 

subject to the respected Mr, , You are at full liberty to ask of 

me any further explanations which you may think necessary : be good 
enough to ask for them, and I will give them to you in all simplicity, and 
without delay ; but penuit me also to account that it is not in vain 
that I have knocked at the door of your hearty in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ : to whom be honour and glory, now and for ever, 
and throughout all ages. Amen. 

I asked Mr. , respected Sir, to transmit my thanks to the 

person who sent me last January two excellent little religious books, 
L'Egliee Anfflicane, and Delia Beliffione Duciplina e Rki tacri, fcc. 
Knowing both languages, I was able to appreciate both ; and I was 
the more satisfied with them, because I found in them proofs taken 
from the primitive Church, which were, I confess, unknown to me. 
As I now recognise your name, and that of a relation no doubt, at the 
head of these little hooks, I naturally suppose that it is to yon that I 
am indebted for them, and consequently I now thank you directly for 
them, and sincerely compliment you upon them. I have communi- 
cated these books to some safe ecclesiastics, who appreciate them as 
well as I, but who live unhappily in sacrilegious indifference to matters 
of religion. 
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The Martyr of the Pongas : being a Memoir of the Sev. 3. J. 

Leacock, Leader of the West Indian Miegum to Western Africa. 

By the Rev. H. Qaswall, D.D. London : Bivingtons. 1857. 
Otkielle ; or, Village Life in the Zoruha Country. By M. A. S. 

Babber. London: Nisbet and Co. 18d7. 
Dr. Caswall's Memoir of Mr. Leacock is a valuable addition to the 
Missionary records of the English Church. It is the personal history 
of one who ^as specially trained and disciplined by God's providence 
for His work ; who forsook all to do tlie work to which he felt 
himself thus called ; who did it faithfully and zealously ; and who 
was blessed in seeing the earnest of the fruits of labours, and the 
proof that he was not mistaken before he was taken to rest. 
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Mr, Caswall'B Memoir contains a Tuller account of the progress of the 
West Indian Mission than has yet been published ; but as our readers 
were already familiar with the general outlints of this part of his 
wor%, ne shall not enter into it. We shall still reserve the space we 
can devote to the notice of this admirable Memoir to a brief account of 
die character and personal history of the single-hearted and earnest- 
minded " Martjr of the Pongaa." 

Hamble James Leacock was born in the parish of St. Lucy, Bar* 
badoa, on February 4th, 1795, of a loyal and respectable family, who 
had emigrated from England to Barbados in the reign of Charles I. 

From his youth he was "always truthful, courageous, and energetic." 
The earthquake and the hurricane bore their impress upon hia 
character ; but his ardent temperament was from early life disci' 
plined and restrained by religious principles. Young Leacock's edu> 
cation was completed at Codrington College, BarbBdos, then little 
more than a Grammar-school. "He did not aim at eminence as a 
classical scholar, but became familiar with English literature, and 
other branches of knowledge." (Memoir, p. 5.) 

After leaving College, he devoted himself to tuition. He first kept 
B private school at Speightstown, and afterwards be was appointed to 
the Mastership of the public school of his native parish. That he 
was successful as a teacher we may infer from the fact that his 
memory is still affectionately cherisbed by his pupils. In 1835 Mr. 
X/eacock was licensed by Bishop Coleridge as Catechist of St. Lucy ; 
of which the Rev. W, M. Harte was at that time Eector. On 
January 6th, 1827, he was ordained Deacon ; and on October ISlh, in 
the same year, he was admitted to the Priesthood. It is remarkable 
that his confirmation had been hitherto neglected ; and although he 
was ordained priest, it does not appear to have been thought of. The 
reason for this strange omission may possibly be found in the little 
knowledge which Mr. Leacock himself possessed, at that time, of the 
importance of apostolical order to the preservation of Evangelical 
Truth. The condition of the negro slaves occupied his chief 
attention. 

In conjunction with his Rector, Mr. Harte, he did not hesitate to 
insist upon his right to " instruct all persons, bond as well as free, 
living within the confines of bis parish ;" and in so doing he incurred 
the severe displeasure of the planters. Indeed, had it not been for 
the admirable firmness and decision of Bishop Coleridge, both Rector 
and Curate would have been driven from the parish. Happily, the 
people were brought to a better mind. It would have been strange 
had it been otherwise ; for in addition to his uncompromising assertion 
of the truth, Mr. Leacock gave the greatest proof of his sincerity, in 
the liberation of all the slaves of whom he had become owner in 
right of his wife. It was a sacrifice made at great cost and 
trouble, for the manumi^^sions had all of them to be obtained from 
England. 

"A venerable dirine, who was acqaainted with Mr. Leacock at this period, 
still btars admiriDg tagtimony to the zeal and delenaination canetintlr mani- 
feated b; him in bis ministeml daties of eveij kind. Coarage and deeiuon 
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were, indeed, itrikiiiK poinla in hii character, together wilh^a certain impoliiTe- 
neas iihicli often ted him ta act and speak Tigorously on the Bpui of the moment, 
Like other iDhabilaate oE tropical climatee, the earthquake ,and hurrieane 
seemed, in a maiiner, to have entered into hia conntUutioo. In him, however, 
it waa seen that West Indian ferronr, when aaoetlGed by divine grace, is aa 
efiectual an inetrament of good aa the coolnees of the Engiishman, the ahreird- 
neaa of the Suot, or the enterpriHe of the American. Hia religion was of a 
thoroughly warm and glowing character, far removed from the frigid zones of 
mere formalism and precision. He cared not for verbal subtleties or nice dia- 

tntalionB ; but firmly believing the grand central vBritiee of the Christian faith, 
e ardently loved the Bedeuner on aocouut of what He lisd done and suffered, 
and was williag to periah far Hia sake. When he rebuked vice, he did it with an 
awful earnestnesB wnich made the sinner tremble and turn pole. With a few 
worda he swept away all his refiigea of lies, and aet before him the real horrors of 
Ilia position. 

"When he comforted the sorrowful or penii«nt, on the other hand, nothing 
caald exceed the beantifnl teodameaa with which he applied the promiaes and 
encouragements of the Gospel. Hia mode of reading and speaking' waa vividly 
dramatic, and often accompanied by eipressive action. The Scriptures, when 
read by him, became, as it were, a new book. The awful images of Ezekiel and 
of the Apocalypse were mode to appear pltdo aud distinct, so t^t the hearer 

erceived deptlia in the word of Oai of wiioh he liad been previously ignorant. 
a impressed divine truth on the minda of others, because iie had first been 
deeply impressed by it himself. 

" His conduct was consistent with his faith and teaching. . With a heart fully 
alive to heavenly things, he was comparatively careleaa u to worldly interesta. 
Money, luiuries, and even comforts, were iigblly esteemed by him, and he 
regarded all solicitude about such matters unworthy of a candidate for eternal 
life. Yet he always maintained a respectable appearance, and showed himaelf 
sensitively punctilious in the discharge of pecuniary obligations. In his worldly 
tranaactions he was a model of simplicity and godly ainoerity."— AfemoiV, 

Id consequence of the prejudices which existed against him, Mr. 
Leacock was removed by Bishop Coleridge soon after his ordination 
to the Priesthood, in Octoher, 1827, to St. Vincent, and thence to 
Nevis. Here he laboured with chnracteristio earnestness, establish- 
ing schools, and promoting the catechetical instruction of the negroea 
The moral evils he had to contend with were frightful in character 
and degree ; but his faithftilnesa was rewarded, and he was permitted. 
to see a marked ■ improvement in his flock, both in religion and 
morals. In consequence of some uneasiness which had arisen between 
Bishop Coleridge and himself— happily removed in after years— the 
troubled and insurrecdonaiy state of the negro population, and the 
rapid depreciation of West Indian property, Mr. Leacock determined 
to emigrate to the United States. He was accompanied by liis 
brother, a clergyman of Jamaica. On July 15lh, 1835, they arrived 
at Lexington, in Kentucky, where they were heartily welcomed by 
Mr. Caswall, Dr. Coit, Dr. Cooke, and other leading American 
Churchmen. Here Mr. Leacock learnt the truth and value of 
apostolical order, and became first imbued with those sound Church 
pnnciples of which we find a noble expression in hia address de- 
livered at the Church Missionary Meeting at Sierra Leone, tvsenty 
years afterwards, and rthich Mr. Caswall gives at full length (Me- 
moir, chap. viii.). Here, in Christ- Church, he received the " Uying 
on of hands. ^ * 
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Mr. Caswall gives some very useful informatiou respecting the 
private Kfe of the leading American Churchmen with whom Mr. 
Leacock became acquainted at Lexington ; and the chapters devoted 
to the history of Mr. Leacock's reaidenca in the United Statea, from 
1835 to 1849, are hy no means the least interesting and valuable 
portions of the book. 

But we must hasten on. At Lexington, at Franklin, in Tennessee, 
and at Perth Amboy, Mr. Leacock endeared himself to his flocks j and 
it was with great regret tliat American Churchmen saw him, in 
1849, return to his former sphere of labour in the West Indies. He 
now found that his fears as to the impossibility of the free negro 
and European races existing together were groundless ; and bis 
father's illness was a call of Gods providence which he could not 
disregard. He returned to Nevis, where be had to contend with 
etill greater difficulties than before. His courage, especially in ex- 
posing and defeating the practices of the "Obeab men" (pp. 52, 53), 
was rewarded with complete success. In 1852, Mr. Leacock returned 
to Barbados, where be took the temporary charge of St. Peter's. 
In 1854, he was appointed Incumbent of St. Leonard's, Bridgetown. 
His residence in the United States had given him larger and better 
views of Church authority and discipline ; and though many pre- 
judices of early education still retained their bold upon his mind, he 
seems to have gained wider and sounder views of divine Truth. 
From the first be had taken a deep interest in the West Indian 
Mission, and when the last tie which bound him to earth was snapped 
by the decease of his wife, who had stood by and assisted him in 
ministering to the sick and dying during the fearful visitation of 
cholera in 18S4, he determined to offer his services to the Bishop 
of Barbados, as leader of the proposed Mission to Western Africa. 

His own words on the acceptance of bis office were almost pro- 

"It IB through llie grace of the Son of God that I bare not shrank trota 
engaging in the work ; and X humbly trust, tbrougb tbe same grace, to hold on, 
md to hold oat, till & more youthful, enterprieing, and efficient champion of tbe 
Cross tie found lo take my place. And, if the example of an old eoldier of the 
Crow can fire with true miBsionary spirit and Christian zeal the bosoniB of some 
Doble, brare, disinterested, accomplished youth of our little island, and cause 
them to rise up, and quit tbe soft, amooth, doimj, attractive elegances of polished 
life, and prepare and arm l^em for that ru^ped, perilous warfare, and to follow 
me in it, I shall thea know that I bare not lived in csJn, that I have not epent 
my strength for nought. With band and heart will I receive them, cheerfnlly 



give place to them, or remain and labour with tbcm, aa ye shall see bent. 
when m; work is done, I will thankfully go to- bed in Afric's dust, and sweetly 
and quietly rest from the toil and burden and heal of the day, till the bright 
morning dawn, in which the trumpet shall announce the approach of our great 
kiEig, and we shall rise op, and mount up to meet Him in the ^r, and be with 
Him for ever." — Memoir, p. 68. 

Accompanied by Mr. Duport, a respectable young man of negro 
blood, who had been specif^ly trained for the work of this Mission, 
in Codrington College, Mr. Leacock came to England, on his way to 
Africa, in August, 1855. Mr. Caawall hastened to welcome his 
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former friend, as soon ss he heard that he had arrived in London. 
His simple habits, and self-denying mode of living, show that he yfaa 
animated by the true spirit of a Misaionary. He did not think of the 
expenses to which be might fairly put the funds of the Mission for 
his support ; his only thought was how he might economise them 
to the utmost. He lived in London at a cost of about " eighteen 
pence a day, in order to avoid putting his Society to any unnecessary 
expense." {Memoir, p. 74.) 

" He mis a man of few books. His vell-irom Bilile was the companion ri all 
his mmderings, and an unfailing source of consolation. Duriog this visit, it was 
delightfdl to observe the intense enjoyment which he derived from his religion. 
He seemed to have risen above the mnik; region of uiiieties, apprehensions, 
doubts, and fears, and to be cheerfully repoaiag in the calm suiiBbioe of divine 
love. He had severed most of the ties which bound him to the world, and was 
already looking forward with bippy anticipations to his entrance into rest" — 
Mentoir, p. -81. 

This visit to England was of great value to Mr. Leacock. It 
removed many prejudices, and it enabled him to understand the 
Church movement of the present day, of which he had entertained 
very erroneous opinions while in Barbados. He was cheered in his 
work by the sympathy of those whom he met, and he rejoiced in 
the knowledge tiiat he was remembered in their prayers. The 
change his views underwent during hi^ two moniha' stay in England 
is shown very remarkably in his appreciation of Cathedral service. On 
September 4th, at Salisbury, ho heard Cathedral service for the first 
time, and the " intoning struck him rather painfully ;" hut in October, 
just before he sailed, his feelings were deeply moved by the "heavenly 
singing " of the choir at Wells. His letter describing the effect of 
this service on his mind and heart is most touching. 

It was by a singular chain of providential circumstances that Mr. 
Leacock was led to plant his mission not in Dahomey or Ashantee, 
as he was instructed, but on the Rio Fongas. In this we cannot fail 
to discern the answer to the long- continued prayer of the old negro 
chief Wilkinson. 

With hig labours at Fallangia our readers are already acquainted. 
His work was now done. He had led the way to Africa ; a younger 
man could complete the edilice of which he had laid the foundation. 
Then, and not till then, he was called to his rest. He would not 
forsake the path of duty. He found it not only, as he trusted, the 
path of safety, hut of glory. He never thoroughly recovered from the 
effects of the acclimatizing fever with which he was attacked on first 
going to Fallangia. He died rather suddenly, at Sierra Leone, on 
August 14th, 1R56, in the sixty-second year of his age. 

Bishop Weekes gives this account of his last hours upon earth. 

"On the 14th of August the Bev. H, J. Leacock was atlaeksd with ague and 
fever, and on Sunday morning, the ITtb, he was seized with severe diarrhcea, and 
f^u this time he was scarcely sensible. Every attention and kindness was 
shown him ; but he gradually grew weaker until Wednesday, the 20th, when be 
fell asleep In Jesus. 

"It would appear that this dear devoted eervant of God had been for some 
time past ripening for glory. Hs expressed, some weeks since, an earnest desire 
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to deurt, thkt he might be iri& Jeaoe, whteh be said ms br better thui m- 
DHUDiw in this world of lia ud sorrow. There U one circnmiiance in hii csm 
which does, I think, deseire particular attention, inasraoch u it marts the tind 
condeBcenaion of God to his fivithfitl servants. Mr. Leacock had a dread of the 
last struggle with death ; and bow Meroifally waa he dealt with hj his being 
InaeBBiUe both to eaSenag and death for eeTcral dajs before his lemoTBl from 
time into eternity I 

" Thus ends the short career of joar firet miadonaiy to AMcs. I feel that thia 
nioBL trying providence will be a severe blow to yourself and the honoured Com- 
mittee of Uie West Indian Church Association for the Furtherance of the Ooepel 
in Western Africa. But be not discouraged i the work is the Lord's ; it iaforoa 
to he faithful, it ia with the Lord to bless. It will now devolve on your Com- 
mittee to appoint a auccessor to him, whom Ood has thus early called to his 
reward. It is a great, arduous, and difficult task to cany oa Mtseionai? work 
in the Bio Pongaa, and its neighbourhood. I earnestly pray that the ConmHtee 
will be directed to the choice of a wise and faithfiit minister of the Oospel, to 
direct and superintend the operetioas of this new and important Mission to the 
poor heatien." — Memoir, pp. 278, 28U. 

The hopeful character of Mission work in Weatem Africa is shown 
thronghoDt the whole of Mr. Leacock's correBpondence. The West 
Indian Church has a noble field before her. May she find another 
of her Bona as faithful, as bold, as eealouB, as " the Martyr of the 
Pongaa," to carry oat the work which baa been so well begun ! She 
must prepare herself for many sacrifices ; she must give large alma 
and most earnest prayera ; she must remember that this is her ovm 
Mission, or abe will miserably fail in her duty. It is moat pleasing 
to witness the readiness with which Dr. Caswall'a ajipeal has been 
met^ both in the United States and in England ; but we woald hare 
the West Indian Church remember that God has giren her the oppor- 
tnnity and means of mu'ntaining this Mission ; and though she may 
□ot decline the proffered aasiatance of England or -America, she must 
not look to any but to her own sons to do what is emphatically her 
own work. 

Miss Barber's pleasing little book, Oshielle, gives some valuable 
information bearing on the some subject. The whole of Western 
Africa seems to be stretching out her hands to God, and to be ready 
to recena the Gospel, especially if preached by English MisaioQaries, 
We heartily wish Miss Barber " God speed " in her good work of ex- 
citing an interest in the education of the negroes, and the redemption 
of slaves — two great instruments for the propagation of the GoepeL 



3ft><l«m Invett^ation* on. AnciaU India. A Lecdire delivered in 

Berlin, March 4, 1854. By Professor A. Wbbee, Translated 

from the German by Fanny Metcalfe. Pp. 31. Williams and 

Norgate, London and Edinbui^h. 1857. 

Wz recommend thia little treatise to the notice of our readers, as 

containing a very able summary of the results of recent researches on 

the ancjent history of the Hindlis, and on their relations to other 

branches of the human family. Professor Weber (of whose other 

labours we shall add a short sketch) ia a well known orientalist at 

Berlin, who has devoted himself with great diligence and success to 

the study of Indian literature, especi^y the more ancient portions j 
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and the present lecture ia, therefore, very far from being a mere rff» 
tumi of the conclusions of other scholars, bu^ on the contrary, 
includes a great many origiDal and ingenious speculations, which the 
author has derived from his own resources. 

The writer first describes the progress of Indian studies in Cal- 
cutta and in Europe, touchini; lightly on the labours of Halhed, Jones, 
Wilfcins, Culebrooke, and Wilson, in India or in England ; and of the 
Sclilegels and Bopp in Germany. At one time it seemed as if the 
"linguistic results" of the knowledge of Sanscrit, i. «. its influence 
on the development of the science of comparative j^ilology, would 
have been the chief gain from the study. But a new interest has 
been imparted to it from the time when the late Professor Bosen pub- 
lished a portion, of the Rig Teda. The results which have been gained 
from these studies are described by our author as referring first to 
the primeval history of the Indo-European race, when the forefathers 
of the Hindds, Persians, Greeks, Bomans, Germans, and Celts were 
all living as one community, and speaking one common language. 
Dr. Weber sketches a picture of this period (pp. 8 — 10), drawn from 
those words designating domestic and social relations, and the objects 
and occupations peculiar to patriarchal life, which have remained 
common to the Indo-European languages, and from the representa- 
tions in the earliest Vedic hymns. 

Another result of these studies is the light which they throw on 
the characteristics of that somewhat later period, when the other 
branches of the Indo-Germanic family had severed themselves fi-om 
the parent stem, but the Indians and Persians still lived together, 
or had but recently separated from each other, tinder the influence of 
r<:ligiouB differences, — as the Persians gave more prominence to the 
deities who represented conceptions of an ethical character, while the . 
Indians rather worshipped the powers of nature. 

This worship, as exhibited in the earlier parts of the Yedas, toge*. 
ther with the prominent features of society and life in that age, are 
then described ; the growth (as time advanced, and language changed), 
of a reverence for the ancient sacrificial bymns, and their guardians 
and interpreters, the descendants of the original bards, and the grodnal 
formation, by this and other means, of the system of cf^tes, are 
sketched ; and the further progress of religious ideas and speculation 
is traced, till we arrive at the era and successes of the great re- 
former, Buddha, and the other more recent and familiar phases of 
Hinduism. 

The fair translator, Miss Metcalfe, has performed her [wrt well ; 
though her language is occasionally deficient in freedom -and per- 
spicuity. 

We may remark that some of Weber's conclusions in p. 26, in 
regard to the influence of Christianity on Hindliism, have been cha- 
racterised aa doubtful in our notice of Mr. Hardwick's work, 

■ As the reader may like to know something of Professor Weber's 
other contributions to our knowledge of Indian antiquity, we shall 
specify his chief publications. These are, Jinf, the " Indische 
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^todien," a periodical edited b; him, and begun in 1849, of wbich 
three volumes have appeared, containing contnbutiona b^ the editor 
and otiier German scholars, many of which are drawn from unpublished 
MSS., and refer to some of the most ancient and leaat explored parts 
of Indian literature. One of these, the very ancient and interesting 
legend from the " S&t&[^tha Bi^hm&na," on a Deluge, has been cited 
I>7 Mr. Hardwick in his "Christ and other Masters," part 11., 
pp. 150—152. 

The second work, " Akademische Vorleaungen iiber Indischo Li- 
teraturgeschichte," (Academic Lectures on the Historj' of Indian 
Literature,) Berlin, 1852, gives a systematic sketch of the character 
tnd contents of Hindi literature from the earliest period ; and is 
particularly full on the Vedas, and the works which have immediately 
grown out of them, and are nearest to them in point of time. On 
this work, the able author of " Christianity and Hinduism " remarks 
(in p. 303 of his book) : " The more recent lectures of Weber (1S52) 
have a clearness hardly to be expected, and that scholar's instinct, 
which is in its kind an inspiration." 

The third woik of our author is an edition of the Sanskrit text of 
the " Yajur Veda," and of the liturgical and ritual works connected 
with it, called the " SSlipitha BrahmSna," and the Sfitraa of Ka- 
tyayana. He proposes to publish separately an introductory essay 
On the Tajur Veda, with a translation and notes ; and an introduc- 
tory essay on the " ^i&{^tha BrahmSiaa," with " a glossary, a partial 
translation, and deeper researches into all the materials," in a separate 
work on the Tajur Tedic Ceremonies. 

We have already mentioned two other minor productions of the 
author's pen in a note to page 1 10 of the review of Mr. IJardwick's work. 

The authorhas just collected, under the title of "Indische Skizzen" 
(Indian Sketches), Beriin, 1857, pp. 150, four of his Dissertations, 
which had been previously scattered in different periodicals. 

Thesfe are : (1) the Tract on Ancient India, which Miss Metcalfe 
has translated ; (2) A Lecture on Buddhiim, delivered in Berlin in 
1856 ; (3) a paper of some length on the Connexum of India viith 
the Countries of the Weit ; (4) an article on the Semitic Origin of the 
Indian Alphalet; all in German. 

A Practical Oratrnttm- of the Sanskrit Language, airanged mth re- 
ference to the Clattical Languages of Europe, for the Use of E-n^Ush 
StudaUs. By Monier Williams, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit at 
the East India College, Haileybury ; Member of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, and of the Asiatic Society of Germany j formerly Boden 
Scholar in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. Oxford : 
at the University Press. 1857. 
This Grammar affords new aids for the acquisition of the Sanskrit 
language. The explanations of the principles and rules for the 
formation of words, and the inflection and conjugation of nouns and 
verto, .appear to be hicid and easily intelligible. The extensive use 
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which the author has madeof the Roman characters to exhibit the prt^>eF 
pronunciation of words written in Devln^&ri letters will tend greatly 
to facilitate the student's progress. The interest of the book for the 
classical scholar is very much enhanced by the fact, that all the most 
striking instances of affinity between Sanskrit and Latin and Greek 
have been intvoduced from Bopp's Comparative Grammar. 

We do not pretend to have examined the work with anj minute- 
ness ; but, judging from the slight inspection we have made, we find 
ample reason to pronounce it to be a work of great merit oJid 
distinguished for its perspicuity. 



The Book of Pealnu, at read in tht Daily Serviet ; vnth ShoH Seadingt 
and Explanatory 2fotu. By the Rev. Ernest 'B.i.WKOn, B.D., 
PrebcDdarjof St. Paul's and Minister of Curzon Chapel. London! 
BeU and Daldy. 18S7. 
Most Churchmen, whether it be their custom to use the Psalms as a 
daily or a weekly manual of divine worship, are aware of the exist- 
ence of many a passage which is habitually read in a mechanical way 
without any definite meaning. They never knew, or they have 
forgotten, what is signified by words which in some cases do not, 
at the Urst glance, admit of any intelligible conatruclion. A bad 
habit is consequently formed of either worshipping thoughtlessly, or 
of attaching extemporaneously any spiritual meaning to the words. 

Wliat such persons want is fully supplied by Mr. Hawkins' notes. 
At the foot of each page every difficulty or obscure allusion which is 
likely to perplex an ordinary person is clearly and concisely ex- 
plained. To each Psalm a brief but expressive heading is prefixed, 
a sort of key-nste which roust occur repeatedly to the mind of an 
attentive reader of the Psalm, and will generally serve as a basis for 
a profitable spiritual application of the meaning. The notes aro 
evidently the result of much reading and of careful thought, but are 
devoid of any display of learning, to which Mr. Hawkins, in a very 
modest and interesting preface, disclaims any pretension. 

We think it as useful a book as conid be put into the hands of any 
member of an English or American congregation. The notes are so 
brief that it might even be used in church without distracting the 
mind from an act of worship. As a help in family reading, or in the 
' private devotions of persons who are mnch engaged in active life, it 
will be fbund most valuable. 



Tbb Association for making known on the Continent the Principles 
of the English Church, has published a Second Edition of Bishop 
Cosin'a Book in Latin, Eeelesue Anfflicemce Bdigio, Disdplina, Sitw- 
que Saeri; to which are added Notes by Cosin, on the Offices of the 
Church, and at the end there is a Latin Translation of the Catechism. 
The work is likely to be useful to Roman Catholic priests ahi-oad, who 
are generally ignorant of the constitution and doctrines of the Church 
of England. It is well and carefully edited by the Bev. F. Meyridc 
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The Series of ZefOen Sermons ItUHy preached at Oxford (J. H. H 
J. Parker) is now complete. That by Dr. Haberly on JvdoM Itcariot, 
and that by the Bishop of Salisbury on Tht Contempt of our Lord 
be/ore Filate and Herod, are the most solemn and ediTying we remem- 
ber to have read. Tlie Sermon by Dr. Wordsworth, on Spiritual 
Blindneu, will, we hope, be extenurely read, for its warnings are 
very needful. 

Messrs. Parker have sbo published a volume of Parochial Seruvmt, 
by the B«v. H, Burrows ; very plain and practicaL They have also 
published No. 9 and 10 of their very useful "Catechetical Series :" 
Caieehetvxd Ltt>on» on the Miracles of our Lord, Parts 1 and 2. 



The Scotch Communion Office, and the " Eftgliih ChapeU " in Scot- 
land (J. H. 8c J. Parker), is the title of a pamphlet contuniog a letter 
by the late Bisfaop Mant, written in 1824, with a preface by the 
editor, "An Knglisfaman," and an appendix. Our chief reason for 
noticing it is to express our very great regret that any clergyman 
travdling in Scotland on behalf of any Church Society in England, 
should encourage the schism which is still maintained by a few 
congregations. Perhaps if the Scotch Church were itself to become 
a Missionary Church, instead of merely helping the Missionary 
Societies in Eogland, it wonld make its position more distinct, and 
the schism, if possible, more inexcusable. 



We have received tbe April number of Le Mettager Evangilique 
det Ile» de la Manche. We have frequently mentioned this periodica], 
which deserves encouragment. It supplies wholesome French read- . 
ing, fit for "young men and maidens." 



The Church Mittimtary Intelligencer for April (Seel^, Hatcbard, 
and Nisbet) contains a valuable paper on " The Opium Question." 



tiTolonfal, JForrfgn, anli |^otne Xrfos. 

At a special convocation of the Diocese of Oalifobnia, which 
assembled in GracA Church, Sacramento, on Thursday, February 6tb, 
Bishop Eip, who bad been till then the Missionsry Bishop of the- State 
of California, was duly and unanimously elected Diocesan Bishop. 
The Bishop reserves for the present the question of acceptance. 

A war has broken out between the coloniata of Liberia and the 
natives. The Mission has suffered serious lose. The American 
Missionary Bishop Payne of Cape Palhas, in a letter dated De- 
cember 29th, says ; " The colonists, moved by various provocations, 
liave burnt up all the Cape Falmas and Grahway towns, eight in 
number, and driven their inhabitants, not far below 6,000, into the 
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forest or Buch interior rillageB as coald afford them shelter ; and the 
natiTSB, on their part, have burnt several unprotected houses in the 
colony, and amongst them our first station and first African home, 
Hount Yaugban." 

On Sunday, March 7th, the-Biabop of Colombo ordained the first 
Divinity student from St. Thomas's College. He ia a Singhalese, 
the son of a converted Buddhist priest, and had been on probation as 
a Catechist about four years. 

We regret ve^ much to announce that the Rev. J. Bamforth, 
Head Master of St. Thomas's College School, Colombo, has returned 
to England, on account of the failure of his health. We hear that 
the voyage homeward has partly restored him ; and we trust that he 
will be able to return to his post 

A meeting has been held at Ballarat, in the Diocese of Melboukns, 
for the purpose of receiving a Chineae Christian, the Agent of the 
Geelong Association for the Evangelization of the Chinese in the 
colony, and also of forming a Branch Association. The Chinese 
Christian, Lo-Sam-Yuen, had been baptized by Dr. G-utzlafT, and bad 
laboured under the Bishop of ViCTORU. (Hong Kong). He is to be 
employed among his countrymen at the gold-fields. 

There are still a few who labour on in behalf of the aborigines 
in Melbourne. One of the leading men in the colony has just 
given a proof of his interest in the solitary Christian Mission to the 
natives. Mr. Justice Moksworth has sent 100^. to the Secretary of 
the Church of England Mission to the aborigines. 

The Bishop of Chkistchubch arrived safely in New Zealand, on 
the 23d December last, after a prosperous voyage in the Egmont. 

We are informed that a new see is to be created in New Zeatand, 
to include the provinces of Wellington and Nelson, and that Arch- 
deacon Hadfield is appointed Bishop. 



Death op the Bishop of Abbedbeh. — The Bight Reverend 
William Skinner, D.D. of Wadham College, Oxford, Bishop of 
Aberdeen, and Primos of the Church in Scotland, deceased on Wed- 
nesday, April 15th, revered and lamented. He had been Bishop of 
Aberdeen upwards of forty years, having been elected at the death of 
bis father, Dr. John Skinnef, and >os coiiseorated October 27th, 
1816. Bishop John Skinner, his predecessor, was one of the conse- 
cratora of Bishop Seabury, at Aberdeen, on November 14th, 1784. 
" He departed this life on the 13th day of June, 1816, in the 73rd 
year of his age, having been a Bishop of the Scotch Church thirty- 
four years, and of that period twenty-eight years the Primus."^ 
The other Prelates who joined in the consecration of Bishop Seabury 
were Bishops Kilgonr and Petrie. Bishop John Skinner was the 
SOD of the Rev. John Skinner, of Longside, the author of the valu- 
able and now rare " Ecclesiastical History of Scotland." 

' M«i9air 1^ .William Slcveiu, Esq. Fourth Edition, p. &8. 
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SociBTT rOB Fbokotino CmtisTuiT 'EsoynxDQE, — Taeidai/, April 
14, 1857. — Rev, W. Short ID the Chair. Mr. Robert Bod naud was e,p' 
poiDted to one of the Society's Btudentshipe at St AugustJDe'a College, 
CaDterbury. He had been a etudeDt in Bishop's College, Calcntta, 
and Lad left India on account of his health. Be was spoken of, in a 
letter to the Warden of St, Aagustine's, from the Bev. Dr. Kay, the 
Principal of Bishop's College, in very favourable terms. 

A letter was read from the Bishop of Madras, thanking the 
Society for a grant of lOOZ^, voted for a chnrvh at Black Town, 
Madras. The Bishop asked that the grant might remain in abeyance 
till a site bad been fixed upon and a specific plan laid before the 
public i which was agreed to. 

Three letters were read from the Bishop of Colombo. In the first, 
the Bishop gave a favourable account of the progress of female edn' 
cation among the higher classes of native society. In the second 
letter (of Feb. 3d) the Bishop informed the Board that a Singhalese 
gentleman, of considerable influence, had offered to build, at his own 
cost, for the benefit of a large and populous district around him, 
a church, for which he had purchased a site. The church will contain 
about 1,000 persons. 

"I have," said the Bishop, " personally visited the spot, which is 
in everyreapect desirable, in the midst of a large population oF 14,000, 
very many of whom are, I believe, sincere Christians. The resident 
native Clergyman is an earnest and intelligent pastOTi much respected 
t^ his people, and is building two schools (for boys and girls), near 
the site of the proposed church, before he thinks of a parsonage for 
himself. Mr. De Soysa, the Mbdelior (an office of highest native 
rank), is about to expend from 1,5002. to 2,000i. upon the projected 
chnrcli. I venture to commend to the Society this good work of 
a native Singhalese, for a smalt grant of 251, Yery few Singhalese 
gentlemen have the means at command; bnt having been lai^elj 
engaged in the cultivation of coffee, and very sncceesfully, he is 
desirous of leaving, in his old age, a worthy memorial behind him. 
His son is now in our Collegiate Institution, and his pastor, the Bev, 
C SSnllD£y&kS, finds in him a ready and zealous supporter of all 
Church objects." It was agreed that 25t. be granted. In the third 
letter (of Feb. 13th) the Bishop asked for lOL (which was granted) 
towards a small native church, which was about to be raised within 
the Mission of a native pastor of the Society for the Propagation of lAe 
Gotpel (Rev. F. de Mel), about five miles from the proposed church 
at Morottoo, which is the one mentioned in the preceding letter. 

A letter was read from tbe Bishop of Natal, Four new churches 
were in use in the Dioceae. He had just consecrsted one at Finetown. 
He applied for help for materials for printing. A .grant of 251. was 
made. The same sum was granted towards a church at Queen's 
Town, British Guiana ; 502. towards an English church at Marseilles. 



Society foe thb Pbofaqation or tbe Gobpel. — Friday, April 
17, 1857. — Rev. J. £. Kemfe in the Chair. A very interesting letlw 
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wu read from the Bishop of Haaridns. He had lately ordained 
Hr. Taylor, who had been a Catechist in the Diocese of Madras. Ur. 
Taylor is well acquainted with the Tamil langaage, and is Ukely to 
be very useful among the immigrants from South India. The Bishop 
•poke with great satisfaction of tlie progress of the Society. The 
Bev. C. Bumey was appointed Honorary Organizing Secretary for 
the Diocese of Rochester. The amount received for the current year, 
to the «id of March, is 7,44U. The expenditure for the same period 
u 21,6631., which shows Ihe necessity of a reserve fund, and also the 
importance of sending remittances early in the year. The amonnt 
received in the corresponding period in 1956 was 6,4191. 

Annivertarj/ of (Ae Society. — 1. The Anniversary Meeting will be 
held at Willis's Rooms, King Street, St. James's, at Three o'clock, p. h., 
on Thursday, May I4th. The Ardibishop of Caktkbbubt, President 
of the Society, in the Chair. 

2. A Festival Service will be celebrated in WeetminBter Abbey, on 
Tuesday, May I9th. The Sermon will be preached by the Bishop of 
LiKCOLN. Divine Service will commence at half-past Three, p.m. 

3. The 156th Anniversary Festival will be celebrated in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, on Tuesday, June 16th. The Sermon will be preached 
by the Bishop of Salisbcbt. Divine Service will commence at 
half-past Three, p.m. 

4. The District Treasurers and Secretaries will meet at the 
Society's Office, on Tuesday, June 16th, at Eleven o'clock, a.m. 

5. The Annual Meeting in the City of London will be held on 
Thursday, June IStb, by the kind permission of the Lord Mayor, in 
the Egyptian Hall, Mansion House. 

*,* Tickets may be had as usual, on application at 79, Pall Mall, 
a few days before the times of Meeting. 



Church Mibsiohart Sooiett. — Fifty-eighth Anniversary. — 

1. The Anniversary Sermon will be preached on Monday Evening, 
May 4th, at St. Bride's Church, Fleet Street, by the Bishop o( 
Caklisle. Divine Service will commence at half-past Six o'clodc.* 

2. The Annual Meeting will be held at Exeter Hall, on Tuesday, 
May Sth. The Chur to be taken by the President at Ten o'clock. 

S. A Meeting will be held at Exeter Hall in the Evening cJ the 
same day. The Chair to be taken by the Marquis of Oholmondeley, 
at half-past Six o'clock. 

Tickets will be delivered to Members only, on their application 
perstmally or by letter; which application must be made at the 
Society's House, Salisbury Square, whether the Members applying 
have subscribed directly to the Parent Sodety, or through any 
Association. 

No Tickets will be delivered before April 27th. 
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JXINE, 1857. 
EPISCOPACY IN INDIA, 



Xt will probably be remarked that, in the foregoing papers on 
the Indian Episcopate, the wants of the servants of the East 
India Company only have been considered, and that the argu- 
ments by which our position might so well have been strength- 
ened, drawn from the wants of the increasing body of Christian 
converts and other residents, have only been casually advanced. 
We have abstained from bringing them forward, — not because 
we do not attach due weight to such arguments, or think that 
the fruits of Missionary zeal, which are yearly manifesting them- 
selves in all parts of India, have less claim upon the sympathy 
of a Christian Qovemment, — ^but because it would seem that 
the Indian GrOTemment itself have openly, and by their ofBcial 
representative publicly, repudiated such claim ; and, therefore, 
to enter into it would entail an independent line of argument, 
which would be an unnecessary digression, inasmuch as the 
claims which they do admit, i. e. the wants of their own ser 
yants, are enoogh for our purpose. 

It has been avowed by Sir 3. Melvill, as the Secretaiy to the 
Court of Directors, in his examination before the Lords' Com- 
mittee in 1853, that " the Directors have laid it down as a prin- 
ciple, that the religious benefits of the servants of the Government 
is the only ground on which an Ecclesiastical Establishment 
can be maintained at the charge of the Indian revenue." > The 
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Boundnesa of this principle we by no means admit ;' nor can we. 
see, its accordance with the terms of the Company's charter of 
1698 ; which requires that the Company's Clergy should learn the 
language of the country, with a view to instructing the Gentoos* 
in the Protestant religion;' wherein it would seem to be con- 
templated that the labours of the Missionary were not wholly 
incompatible with the duties of the Chaplain. Onr hope, indeed, 
is, that the time may not be far distant when, to use the fervent 
lan§^age of Keginald Heber, ere he bad yet set his foot on 
" India's torrid strand," " a parochial Clergy may prosecute the 
work which the Missionary has begun, and the gleaning grapes 
of Ephraim be more than the vintage of Abiezer."' Nor do 
we believe that anything will, under Providence, tend more 
to bring about this blessed result than a vigorous, effective 



Yet this argument we have abstained from urging, being the 
rather anxious to prove, by the showing of their own secretary, 
that the Indian Government are bound, even for the benefit of 
their own servants, to provide out of the Indian revenue an 
efficient Ecclesiastical establishment ; and that, considering its 
utter inefficiency as at present constituted, they owe it to those 
servants to remove this present lamentable defect by granting an 
increase in the Episcopate, as well as in the number of Clei^ 
generally (which, indeed, they seem ready to do), in oi^er to 
render it somewhat more commensurate with the detnands of 
their vastly increased territory. 

Some strong arguments, however, may be di'awn from the 
analogous position of the other services, oobsequent on this 
increase of territory. Not to mention the Civil Service — which 
would, indeed] he "magnis componere parva," wirti its chief 
commissioner, and his £nanci^ and judicial colleagues, and the 
seven divisions, each under its commissioner — let us look over the 
military arrangements, and we shall find, over the same tract of 

' Nor, indeed, does it appe&r tbat ike theory of (he Directors in Englscd regn- 
lutes the practiu'e of the Gorenimeut in Bengal. In Calcutta itself, with its luge 
Chrietisn popnlfttJon, there cannot be, we think, above 1,400 or 1,600 who can be 
considered Oovemment seruanla, including all grades attaiched to alt departmente ; 
yet there are, indepeudeatl; of an Archdeacon and a Bishop's Domestic Chaplaili, 
who are exempt from regular clerical duty, and the Fort Chaplain, who has a dis- 
tinct militai^ charge, nine Citaplaina or Assistant Chapiiuns (abovs half the 
number allotted, to the whole Punjab or the North-Western Provinces), officiating 
in the various Calcutta churches, to a body of Company's servanta not mora 
numerous than may be found in many a military eantonmenl which lias only 
a single Chaplain. 

' Natives of India were so called ; a probable corruption of the wprd " Gentile." 

' See Anderson's "Hiatoiy of theColonial Church," vol. IL p. 709. NewediUon, 
1856, vol. ii. p, 180, 

• Bishop Heber'i " Iteply to (be Valediototy Addrera of the Sodel^ /or Pro- 
moluig Christian Knouieige, Jane 13th, 1823." 
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coontrr, six additional brigades, fonned onder three additional 
generals of division. Not that the army had received so great 
an increase, for scarcely a single regiment, beyond a few irregular 
corps, has been added for the last thirty years ; but the wider 
distribution of troops called for an increase in the higher com- 
mands to insure effectiveneBs. Or, to take the medictd depart- 
ment, which perhaps presents a still more parallel case ; since 
the Punjab campaign, three additional superintending surgeon- 
cies have been formed, called the Lahore, Trans lUvee, and 
Peflhawnr Circles.' This increase, too, was required, not to 
superintend the twenty surgeons and as many assiatant-sorgeons 
that have been added to the list within the last fourteen years, 
but to meet the demands arising from the wider distribution of 
the medical body. 

Yet, while a new Civil Government has been added, — while 
divisional and brigade commands and superintending surgeoncies 
have been formed to meet the exigencies of an extended terri- 
tory, and there has been a corresponding distribution of the 
Clergy among the stations thereby called into existence, — the 
Episcopate has remained unaltered; the Diocese of Calcutta has 
grown with the growth of British India, now reaching to Fesh- 
awur. It is nearly twice as vast and twice as impracticable as 
when, fifteen years ago, reaching as it did only to Delhi and 
Umballa, Bishop Wilson so urgently represented to the India 
House and to the Colonial Bishops' Fund Committee the impos- 
sibUity of an efficient supervision of his scattered Clei^. 

To say that the expense attendant on the creation of new 
Bi^oprics is the great obstacle at the India House, would be to 
reflect on the known Uberatity of the Indian Government towards 
all classes of their servants, and to insult the common sense of 
Englishmen. The Government of the Punjab, which, paying at 
a more economical rate than in any other local Government, 
expends on its Civil Service alone, from the 6,000/. a-year of its 
Chief Commissioner to the 6002. a-year of his junior Assistant 
Commissioner, a yearly sum of above half-armillion sterling, 
could never scruple to bestow on a Punjab Bishop and Arch- 
deacon some 3,5002. a-year, out of a gross revenue of about 
TWO MiTiLiONa collected from the Province; and the Indian 
Government would scarcely hesitate, we should think, to saddle 
■the five millions of revenue of the North- West Provinces with 
a similar sum for a Bishop and Archdeacon of Agra ; knowing 
the while that thereby they are promoting the moral and 
spiritual good, and consulting the wishes, of so large a body of 
their public servants. 
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Having gone so far into this subject, we may be permitted to 
follow tip the financial alluBioQ, just made, with a few remarks as 
to the amount of income which might be necessary to supply the 
wants of Bishops in the North of India. The income of the 
Bishop of Calcutta is 5,000?. a-year, with additional liberal 
allowances during visitations, and a retiring pension, after ten 
years, of 1,500^. a-year. The incomes of the Sufli-agan Sees of 
Bombay and Madras are reduced to 3,500?. a-year, and retiring 
pensions of 8002. a-year after the same period. 

While these reduced incomes are scarcely more than enough 
to enable a Bishop at a Freaidency to exercise fitting benevolence 
and to support his social influence and position, we confess that 
we do not see why a Bishopric of Agra or Lahore should not 
admit of a further reduction, — say 1,W)0£ with travelling allow- 
ance for visitations, or a consolidated sum of 2,000 rupees 
, a month. It were idle to draw comparisons between his pecu* 
niary position and that of a civilian, or a military man. Many 
a young civilian of thirty-five years of age, and every colonel 
commanding a regiment, would have the advantage of him in 
income. But this we would regard, not as an objection to so 
reduced an allowance, but rather as a reason for it ; that sup- 
posing it to be, aa we believe it would be, ample to meet his 
domestic wants and the public demands on his purse, the very 
illustration which his mode of living, necessarily frugal while 
charitable, would afford in the midst of a community, still, 
generally speaking, too fond of luxury and self-indulgence, 
woul4 furnish an additional means of inculcating the Christian 
duty of " moderation in all things," and thereby he would be 
promoting, by example as well aa precept, a self-denying yet 
liberal spirit. True it is that, with an income of 2,400^ a-year, 
a Bishop of Lahore or Agra could not move ahout his Diocese 
with all " the pomp and circumstance " of a Native prince, yet 
we doubt if his advent would not be equally welcome, and his 
presence equally appreciated, for his person and office' sake, 
though his retinue consisted of only a few palanqueen- bearers 
and a couple of sowars, instead of a marching camp and a 
cavalcade of some 400 or 500 attendants.' Nor would it be in 

' BUbop H)ddl«lan'B Life, vol. i. pp. 181, 203. 
Exlrsct from a private Iett«r fiom a Chaplain in tlie PaDjab : — 
" About three oclock in the morning of ChnBtmaa-da^, 1853, 1 waa ronaed ^m 
alaep by the announcement of a stnnger having airived, irho called himself 
a 'Surra Padre' (thU is the title by which Chaplaini ara generally known). 
Thinking it might be eome brother Clergyman traTelling up or dawn conntiy, I 
went oat (o velcome him ; when a long beard and a foreign accent at once dis- 
eloud to me the mistake, that he wanted the bungalow of the Boman Catholic 

o the house he 
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his pover to become the munificent foimder of a catbedral to 
vie with that with which the name of the present Venerable 
Bishop of Calcutta will ever be connected ; yet, for all this, he 
would be enabled to exercisej both in public and in private, all 
the duties of his high ofQce, so as to gain the respect of a 
grateful Clergy, and the synipathising co-operation of a liberal- 
minded, opeu-handed laity. The See of Calcutta, in all its 
ongiual Tastness, might well have made a Middleton and 
a Heber pause before accepting, and, indeed, at first decline the 
proffered honour ; though they both, on second thoughts, were 
prepared to sacrifice home ties and home prospects of more than 
ordinary brightness, to spend their energies, and, as it proved, 
their lives, in so hopelessly wide a sphere in a distant and 
unhealthy land. A lapse, however, of forty or even thirty 
years has greatly raised the character, as it has diminished the 
dangers, of an Indian hfe; and a further reduction of the 
Diocese would remove the last obstacle; and we would fain hope 
that, even if India may produce no second Corrie, worthy of the 
high honour, the English Church has many faithful children 
. and true, who, like Middleton and Heber, would be ready to 
renounce the advantages of some important metropolitan post, 
or the classic retirement of some pastoral charge, for the more 
arduous duties of such an Indian See. 

.England has yet more Selwyns and Medleys and Grays and 
Feilds, ready to confer on the North of India those blessings 
which a well-orgauized Episcopacy is now extending over all her . 
Colonies, from Australia to Newfoundland. 



EXTENSION OF THE EPISCOPATE IN INDIA. 

Im the preceding and some previous articles we have attempted 
to show the necessity of subdividing the present enormous 
dioceses of India. Indeed, with respect to the Episcopate in 
that country, we are in altc^ther an inconsistent position ; we 



d admitUd above half tie number of them tt 

u; with vhat » Md heart I compared our poeltion idth that of the Romisfa 
Churchi What would not I hare given to %ee one of our BiehopB thus comiag 
among db, though in all the eimplicilf of Uiie Biehep's caTalcade, hia palanqaeen. 
beacera, and a couple of sowars, or mounted guard. Hie presence and hia bleislng 
to those of hia own communion were not the less precioua for the absence of atate. 
Oh that we had a Bishop, — one who, living within roach of us, coold strangtheft 
our hands b; an occaaional vi^t, and ever be available for counsel or guidance I 
At present I can acarcel; obtain an anawer to any reference to ihe Bishop at 
Calcatta nnder eighteen or twenty days, however promptly he may reply ; and 
dnrii^ that interral moat pTobably the difficulty would of ueeeuity have solved 
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acknowledge in tbeory the importance of episcopal raperviaion, 
but we make it impossible in practice. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel haa made 
aeveral elTorts of late to redress the evil in question. 

It addressed a memorial on the subject to the Earl of Aber- 
deen in the year 1853, when the question of remodelling the 
govemment of India was under consideration. Again, the same 
important subject was brought under the consideration of the 
President of the Board of Control in the course of last year by 
a deputation fi-om the Society, consisting of His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of 
Harrowby, and the Bishop of Oxford. 

Findingj however, that nothing had been done for the erec- 
tion of any additional See, and oeing pressed by many appli- 
cations from eveiy part of India, the Society has just made 
a third attempt to augment the number of Indian bi^ops, by 
representing the case as clearly and forcibly as it could, by a 
written memorial, as well as by personal interviews with the 
Prime Minister, the President of the Board of Control, and 
the chairman and deputy chairman of the Court of Directors. 

We sincerely trust that the Society, having put its hand to 
this work, will not turn back till it is accomplished. The 
object is as important a one as any which it can propose to 
itself; and success, sooner or later, is sure to crown the Society's 
efforts. We gladly give insertion to the Statement jm the sub- 
ject which it has issued, and with such a statement before ua 
we think it quite impossible for any reasonable Chnrchman to 
deny that the case for increasing the number of Bishops in 
India is proved. 



It was in 1814 that the See of Calcutta was first erected. 
Confined at first to the territories under the Government of the 
East India Company, it was extended by subsequent letters 
patent so as to comprise all the possessions of the Crown within 
the limits of the Company's Charter; and in 1824 the juris- 
diction of the Bishop was extended to ■the Colony of New 
South Wales, with its dependencies, including Van Diemen's 
Land. 

In 1834 an Act of Parliament was passed, enabling the Crown 
to erect two new Sees at Madras and Bombay, it being recited 
in the Act that the Diocese of Calcutta was of too great an 
extent for the incumbent thereof to perform efficiently ail the 
duties of the ofiSce without endangeriug his health and life ; 
and, accordingly, the See of JVTadras was erected by letters 
patent in 1835, and that of Bombay iu 1837; and in 1845 the 
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idand of Ceylon was separated from the Diocese of Madras by 
the erection of the See of Colombo. But tlie Bishop of Calcutta 
coutinues to exercise authority as Metropolitan Bishop over the 
Dioceses of Madras, Bombay, and Colombo. 

The Colony of New South Wales was withdrawn from his 
jurisdiction in 1836 by the erection of the See of Australia, 
since subdivided into seven distinct Dioceses. And the geo- 
graphical extent of the Diocese of Calcutta has been further 
reduced by the erection of the See of Victoria in 1839, that of 
the Mauritius in 1854, and that of Labuan in 1855. 

While, however, aU members of the Church of England 
must thankfully acknowledge the readiness which has thus been 
shown by Her Majesty's Government to provide sufficient Epis- 
copal supervision for some parts of Her Majesty's dominions, 
and more especially for those outlying portions over which it 
was manifestly impossible that the authority of the See of 
Calcutta should ever be more than nominal, it is at the same 
time matter of general regret that the number of Bishops placed 
over the territories subject to the government of the East India 
Company continues to he altogether inadequate. 

Beginning with the Diocese of Calcutta : its extreme length 
in a straight line from Feshawur to Singapore is nearly 3,000 
miles, almost as great as the distance from London to Jerusalem ; 
its area, excluding the native states under British protection, 
and garrisoned for the most part by British troops, is more than 
five times as large as Great Britain, with a population of 
' 91,500,000 j but, including those states, extends over a space of 
1,089,000 square miles, with a population of 136,000,000. 

Scattered over the whole extent of this vast territory, and 
residing in some 200 stations, there is a body of Christians, 
small indeed when compared with their heathen and Maho- 
medan neighbours, but important from their actual numbers, 
and still more from the fact that it comprises all those persons 
by whom the government of the country is carried on. 

The mere extent of such a Diocese would make it impossible 
for any one man to discharge the office of a Bishop over every 
part of it as that office ought to be discharged, even if the See 
were never vacant and always occupied by a man in the prime 
of life. How far those conditions are from the actual state of 
things, it is hardly necessary to say. How much more difficult 
are the means of communication in India than in Europe — how 
much narrower the times of year in which it is possible for 
a Bishop to travel, has been pointed out by the present Bishop 
of Calcutta, in a letter addi-essed to. the President of the Board 
of Control in 1844. 

Of the ten years and six months which elapsed between the 
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death of Bishop Middleton in 1823, and the arrival of Bishop 
Wilson in 1833, the See was actually vacant more than sis 
years ; viz. fifteen months after the death of Bishop Middleton, 
nearly two years after the death of Bishop Heber, sixteen 
mouths after the death of Bishop James, and seventeen months 
after the death of Bishop Turner. It is true that, during the 
last twenty-three years, there has been no such vacancy of the 
See; but then it must be remembered that, ovin^ to the 
advanced age and bodily infirmities of the venerable Prelate by 
whom it is now filled, he has not been able to visit any place 
north of Allahabad since 1845 ; so that not only has the greater 
part of the north-west provinces remained for a period of eleven 
years imvisited, but in no part of the Punjab has a Bishop of 
the Church of England ever been seen at all until the last few 
months, when the Bishop of Madras has consented to leave for 
a few months the care of his own enormons Diocese, one which 
is itself much too large for a single Bishop, and to take a journey 
of some five or sis thousand miles, to remedy, as far as lies in 
his power, the great inconvenience sustained in the adjoining 
Diocese of Calcutta. 

In stating these facta, it is not intended to impute any blame 
to the excellent Bishop of Calcutta. So long ago as 1842 he 
strongly urged the necessity of a subdivision of hia Diocese by 
the appointment of a Bishop for the north-west provinces; and 
in 1844 he addressed to the President of the Board of Control 
a letter in which he set forth the many reasons which made the 
division of his Diocese a measure of imperative necessity. Nor 
have the Bishops of the Church in England been silent on the 
subject; at a meeting held at Lambeth in 1841, to originate that 
movement for the extension of the Colonial Episcopate which has 
led to the erection of twenty new Colonial Sees, North India 
was pointed out as one of the districts for which Bishops were 
required ; and in 1843 the erection of a Bishopric at Agra, in 
the north-western provinces, was mentioned in a report, signed 
by the Archbishops of England and Ireland,- and by several of 
the Bishops, as an arrangement imperatively required for the 
welfare and extension of the Choreh of England in Northern 
India. But the Diocese of Calcutta is not now limited, by the 
same boundaries as in 1844. Since that year there have been 
added to it the whole of the Punjab, containing a territoiy of 
87,000 square miles, with a population of 13,000,000 ; the kirig- 
dom of Oude, containing 23,000 square miles, with a population 
f nearly 3,000,000 ; and the conquered province of Pegu, with 
an extent of 70,000 square miles, and a population of nearly 
900,000. Nor is it to be supposed that these large additions to 
the jurisdiction of the See of Calcutta have brought with them 
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no Additional responsibiHty &nd labour. Id the Fonjab more 
especiaUy, the earliest of these more recent acquisitions, there 
are already nineteen churches, either built or in course of erec- 
tion, and nineteen Chaplains engaged in ministering to the 
vants of a numerous body of Europeans, besides ten Mission- 
aries, and other Clergy. Under these circumstances, it can be 
no matter of surprise that, in his last Charge, delivered at Oal- 
cntta in 1855, the Bishop again expressed his conviction that it 
was impossible for one man to administer a continually increasing 
Diocese, which stretched &om Burmah to the Indus, and from 
the Himalayas to Singapore ; and his great regret that his efforts 
to obtain a division of his Diocese had not been successful. 

But it must not be supposed thatthat desire is confined to 
the Bishop. As soon .as it was known last year in India that 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel had determined to 
represent to Her Majesty's Government the need there was of 
additional Bishops in India, the matter was taken up by several 
of the leading Clergy and laymen of the Church of England, 
both in the Punjab and in the north-west provinces ; and the 
result is, that letters and memorials have been received from 
many of the principal stations, the latter ^gned by more than 
1,000 persons, including many distiiiguished members of the 
civil service and oflGcers of the army, and all of them expressing 
the strong conviction entert^ned by the writers of the necessity 
which exists for an immediate increase of the Episcopate in 
India, and more especially in the north-western provinces aud 
the Punjab. 

It is not, however, for the European residents only, and the 
Chaplains who minister to them, that that increase is required. 
In the Diocese of Calcutta there are at the present time more 
than fifty ordained Missionaries employed, some of them by the 
Church Missionary Society, and others by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, in the great work of bringing over 
to the Christian faith the millions of heathen and Mahomedans 
to whom they have been sent. Under these Missionaries there 
are employed nearly 500 native catechists, teachers, and school- 
masters; and there is a body of native converts, numbering 
already more than 11,000, and which is continually increasing. 

The whole expense of this Missionary agency, amounting to 
more than 35,OO0/. a-year, is defrayed by the voluntary contri- 
butions of members of the Church of England in this country 
' and in India ; and in no quarter does there exist any wish that 
either Her Majesty's Grovernment or the East India Company 
. should give any direct assistance, by grants of money or other- 
wise, towards the carrying on of this work ; but then, on the 
other hand, in any attempt to estimate the amount of work to 
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be dooe by an Indian Bishop, and the number ai Bishops 
actnally required, it would be extremely unreasonable to ignore 
tbe existence of this MiBsionary agency, and of the native 
Chuichea which are gmdually sprioging up as the fruit of their 
labours in different parts of India. By the constitution of the 
Cfariatiaa Church, as actually reduced to practice in the Churcb 
of England, all the members of the Church, and more especially 
all the Clei^ resident within any Diocese, are. subject to the 
spiritual authority of the Bishop of that Diocese. And it will 
hardly be denied that any man who could accept the ^)point- 
ment of Bishop of Calcutta, without considering himself as 
much bound to labour for the benefit of the native ixmTerts as 
for the European residents in respect of whom he recdred his 
income, would at once prove himself uuwiMrthy to discharge the 
office of a Bishop at all. 

It remains to consider how many new Dioceses it is desirable 
to create out of the existing Diocese of Calcutta. H is impos- 
sible to look at the map of India without perceiving, that even 
when the north-west provinces, Oude and the Punjab, shidl be 
separated from it, that Diocese will still be of a most unwieldy 
extent ; and it is considered by persons well acquainted with 
India, that before many years it will be necessary still further 
to reduce its size by establishing the following new Biahoprica ; 
VII. one for Arracan, Pegu, and Tenasserim ; one for Assam and 
the north-east frontier ; one for Orissa, and one for Berar, 
Bangor, and the ceded districts on tbe Nerbudda. Still there 
can be no doubt that at the present moment it is in the ncHi^h- 
west provinces and the Punjab that the want of Episcopal 
supervision is most urgent ; and for each of these districts, at 
all events, the appointment of a Bishop is, it is submitted, 
imperatively required. 

As regards the former of these proposed Dioceses, it must be 
remembered that the north-west provinces, with Oude, will 
form a Diocese about 500 miles in length, and containing an 
area of 109,000 square miles, with a population of 34,000,000,— 
a Diocese which will be 19,000 square mites larger than the 
whole of Great Brittuu. Within this district there are in dif- 
ferent cantonments about 4,500 European troops, besides twenty- 
nine native regiments, and several corps of irregular cavalry 
and infantry, all of them commanded by European officers. 
There is ako a large civil European population, all of whom, 
except those in the province of Oode, are under a separate 
administration, whose seat of government is Agra. Within the 
same limits there are belonging to the Church of England forty- 
five churches, sixteen Chaplains and Assistant Chaplains, aud 
nineteen ordained Missionaries. 
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On the other hand, the Ponjab, which has been added to Her 
Majesty's dominioas since the year 1844, when the Bishop of 
Calcutta urged the erection of a new See at Agra for the north- 
west proTinceS] constitutes of itself a tenitory almost as large 
as Great Britain ; its extreme length from Umballa to Feshawur 
being about 470 miles, and its area 86,000 square miles, with 
a population of 13,000,000. There are in its various canton- 
ments abont 14,000 JE)nghsh troops and a considerable num- 
ber of native r^^ents, also a large civil European popu- 
lation. The seat of govemnient is Lahore, and the admini- 
Btration of the territory is entirely separate from that of the 
north-west provinces. Thete are already nineteen churches, 
ftnd there are nineteen Chaplains luid Assistant Chaplains, 
aad tea Missionaries and other Clergyman of the Church of 
England. 

Considering these iacts, there is, it is apprehended, no room 
to doubt that the Punjab ought to be constituted a separate 
Diocese, and will of itself furnish quite sufficient employment 
to an active Bishop. 

It is true that Sir John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of 
the Pnnjab, while expressing his conviction that the erection of 
an additional Bishopric would be very valuable to the European 
residents in the Punjab, and more especially to the Clergy, has 
done so in terms which appear to show that he contemplated 
only a single Bishopric for the north-west provinces and the 
Punjab. At the same time, it does not appear whether be so 
expressed himself, as thinking that the best arrangement, or 
'Only as the one moat likely to be conceded in England. On 
the other band, it should be remembered that men are not 
usually appointed to Bishoprics in India until the time of life 
when most other men are returning home to England, a time 
of life when the great distances to be travelled in an Episcopal 
visitation must make the Indian climate especially trying to an 
English constitution. It has been repeatedly stated by those 
well acquainted with India, that of the whole number of Chap- 
lains on the establishment, there are at all times so many dis- 
abled by illness, that there ought to be an extra number to 
supply the deficiencies so caused; and in like manner it may 
fairly be contended that the number of Bishops in India ought 
to be so arranged, that not only no one of them should be 
overworked, but that in case of any one being disabled by 
illness, as must be expected to occur from time to time, some 
other Bishop may be able, as in England, to come to his relief, 
without altogether abandoning the care of hia own Diocese. 

With regard to the expense that maybe incurred in the erec- 
tion of two new Sees at Agra and Lahore, every person who 
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knows what India is now, and what it was fifty years ago, will 
at once admit, that of all the millions which during that time 
have been expended on the government of the country, luu-dly 
any portion has been productiTe of so much real benefit to the 
people of India as the moderate provision made for securing to 
their European rulers the services of a Christian Ministry resi- 
dent amongst them. That the value of those services has been 
appreciated by the Directors of the East India Company appears 
from the considerable increase which they have lately made in 
the number of Chaplains. But unless there be also provided 
a sufficient number of Bishops, the Ecclesiastical establishment 
of India will never be as efficient as it ought to be ; and, there- 
fore, to withhold the small additional espenditure required for 
that purpose will hardly be consistent with true wisdom or true 
economy. 

DIOCESES OF HADBJ13 AlfD BOHBAT. 

The Dioceses of Madras and Bombay, though lees vast in 
extent than that of Calcutta, are each of them so large, that 
it is hardly possible to trace tbeir houndaries on the map of 
India without feeling that, sooner or later, they must be sub- 
divided. 

That of 'Bombay, enlarged since its erection in 1837 by the 
conquest of Scinde, is nearly 800 miles in length from north to 
south, and reckoning only the British possessions, extends over 
84,000 square miles, with a population of 11,000,000, being 
nearly equal in area to Great Britain and Ireland; but if the 
native states under British protection which lie intermixed 
be included, it comprises 193,000 square miles, or nearly twice 
the area of Great Britain, with a popolation of more than 
16,000,000. 

The Diocese of Madras is still larger. Its extreme length is 
1100 miles ; and its area, including the vast province of Berar 
lately added to the British dominions, but not including the 
native states under British protection, comprises 208,000 square 
miles, more than twice the size of Great Britain, with a popula- 
tion of 27,000,000. If the native states be included, the whole 
extent will be 260,000 square miles, nearly three times the size 
of Great Britidn ; with a population of 32,000,000. In this 
Diocese there are forty-eight Chaplains and Assistant Chaplains 
of the East India Company, seventy-seven ordained Mission- 
aries, forty-five employed by the Church Misnonary Society, and 
thirty-two by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and 
fifteen other Clergymen of the Church of England. 

To visit all the stations which ought to be visited would take 
three years, supposing the Bishop to be on his visitation during 
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all those portions of the year iu vhich it is practicable to travel, 
leaving him not more than three months in each year to reside 
at Madras. This vas stated to a Committee of the House of 
Lords, in 1852, by Archdeacon Shortland ; and the acqaisitioa 
of Berar, which has happened since that time, can hardly fail 
to add considerably to the labours of the Bishop. But the cir- 
cumstance which more especially distinguishes the Diocese of 
Madras, is the prc^ess already made in the work of converting 
the natives to the Christian faith. The congregations connected 
with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel comprise alone 
22,000 souls, scattered through about 298 villages, and over 
a wide extent of territory. Connected with the Church Mis- 
nonary Society are 33,231 adults and 10,931 children, distributed 
over 531 villages. 

Of these converts, a very large number are to be found in the 
province of Tinnevelly, the most southern district of India. 
In this province, which is about 100 miles in extreme length, 
and 70 miles wide at the broadest part, with an area of about 
5,700 square miles, and a population of 1,200,000, there are in 
connexion with the Church of England 52,000 souls, including 
children and catechumens, ministered to by twenty-nine ordained 
Missionaries, of whom eight are natives of India, and by many 
native Catechists and SchoolmaBters, It is believed that this 
large number of native Christians might in a short time be 
greatly increased, if a sufiBcient number of men could be spared, 
who should give themselves wholly to the Missionary work ; but 
it will be evident that with such a number of converts already 
nuder their care, the English Missionaries in Tinnevelly must 
in a great measure be confined to what may be called parochial 
work, until a sufficient number of native Clergymen be ordained 
to take charge of the Churches already formed. It is thought 
by some who have taken part in the work, that many of the 
native Catechists might safely be ordained, if only they were 
placed under the supervision of a Bishop resident in the pro- 
vince, acquainted with the native languages and with all the 
details of the Missionary operations, and able to give his whole 
time and attention to promoting their success. The Bishops of 
Calcutta and Madras have long since published their opinion 
that the appointment of a separate Bishop for Tinnevelly was 
extremely desirable. In the last year the reasons for adopting 
such a measure have been set forth very clearly and forcibly in a 
short pamphlet by the Rev. A. E.. Symonds, Secretary of the 
Madras Diocesan Committee of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. 

It must be observed that there is not at present, nor has there 
been for several years, except for a very short period, any Chap- 
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lain or ABBtstant Chaplain of tlie East India Company stationed 
in the prorince of Tinnevelly. The Bishop would be, therefore, 
a Missionary Bishop, living in the middle of a Diocese where 
there are few Europeans, and of which almost every part would 
be within a day's journey. The income required for such a See 
would be much less than in the case of a Bishop residing at 
Madras or Bombay, with vast distances to travel in every 
visitation. Nor could it be expected that any part of the 
expense of the new See should be thrown upon the revenues of 
India. There ia do doubt whatever that, if Her Majesty's 
Govemhient shall think fit to recommend the appointment of 
a Bishop for Tinnevelly, the necessary funds will be cheerfully 
contributed by the supporters of Indian Miagioos. 



PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH IN NEWCASTLE, N. S. WALES; 
WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR A DIVISION OF THE DIOCESE, 

iConli«u,d/ror«.p. 177.) 

Thb details in our last Number were intended to show that 
a great work has been going on in the Diocese of Newcastle, 
while comparatively little has been brought under public notice. 
It has not been, assuredly, from any want of individual enei^, 
nor of stirring incident in the broad field of his labours, that the 
Bishop has hitherto declined to put forward any regular " Journal 
of Visitation,-" as has usually been the practice with the Colonial 
Bishops. From some cause or another, — but chiefly £rom the 
incessant occupation of almost every hour, — no opportunity 
seems to have been found for making use of a channel otherwise 
so desirable for keeping alive the interest, which sjl Churchmen 
at home are ever ready to take, when a competent object ia 
brought before them. The Bishop must dlow us to adduce as 
his own confession on this point, an expression which seems, as 
it were, involuntarily to have escaped him, in a recent letter to 
the Rev. E. Hawkins, when, speaking of the depressing anxiety 
of feeling that he has always more to do than he can accomplish, 
he says, " I can assure you that one great reason why I have 
been so bad a correspondent is, that I am never free from 
urgent pressing business." ' 

There has not been merely the constant labour of Episcopal 
Visitations over enormous tracts of country — to be reached only 
with considerable danger to life and limb — over hill and dale, 
mountain and bush, as best might he, on horseback and with 
a single attendant, with often the meanest accommodation,— 
the occasional accident, the painful fall, the unavoidable con- 
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staat fatigue; — but the physical has been but too faithful a 
picture of the spiritual need ; and the one thought of such great 
distances to be traversed, with none at hand to share the work, 
must be enough to oppress the stoutest heart, as well as to tiy 
the strongest frame. It is our wish to con6ne ourselves as much 
as possible to a plain statement of those conditions of the Diocese, 
which seem to constitute a just and indisputable claim, that 
eomething should be done to place it on a more satisfactory 
footing; but it is impossible to avoid some reference to the 
patient endurance with which the Bishop, as a good servant of 
Christ, thus goes after the lost sheep in the wilderness, and 
diligently and calmly pursues his way. It is evident that he 
feels the greatest reluctance in speaking of his own work, or in 
drawing attention in any way to his own privations, aa thongh 
they were matter of personal complaint. " If I ever allowed 
myself," we shall find him saying in a letter, which will be 
quoted more at length presently, "to consider anything mise- 
rable, I might certainly call this a very miserable ride, and the 
accommodation most miserable at the end of it" 

We now subjoin the following extracts, which will be found 
to have been in some measure designed by the Bishop himself 
to supply the place of such more regular document 

In a letter, Oct. 16, 1856, to the Bev. William Hoar^ for the 
Newcastle Committee, and which is the last we shall refer to, 
we have the following interesting account of a fortnight's work 
during the Bishop's latest Visitation :— 

"Oct. 1, 1856. — After being engaged almost all night in nuking 
my last arrangements before leaving home, I started, in the rain, about 
nine o'clock, my servant accompanying me, and leading a third horse 
with my pack. After riding thirty-four miles in the rain, I reached 
Benal, the residence of the Chief Superintendent of the Australian 
Agricultural Company. He was unwell, having met with a senons 
fall from his horse ; but I had a conference of two hours with him, 
daring which I arranged for the acceptance of tenders for new Church 
buildings on the Company's estate at Newcasde. The tender for the 
Church accepted was for 2,7907., to seat 630 persons ; the tender for 
the parsonage, 930?. ; and the tender for the schools and Master's 
house, l,070i. After this, rode on six miles further in the rain, to 
the Parsonage at Stroud. It was just dark when we reached the 
Parsonage, and at seven o'clock p.m., when Service was to be held in 
the Church, it was raining in torrents ; yet I found the Church nearly 
half full, and preached to a most attentive congregation. 

Oct. 2, Thunday. — During much of the night I was writing to 
settle with the builder about the speedy erection of the Church build- 
ings decided upon yesterday, and continued writing the next morning 
incessantly till half-past eleven, when I went for ten minutes to the 
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school, just to eneonrage the master hy a short visit, and to promise 
to examine the children when I next came. After this, we started on 
our horses for Gloucester Cottage, thirty miles off, a station of the 
Australian Agricultural Company. It rained during a greater part of 
the day, and when we reached Gloucester, and found that the Clergy- 
man from the next district of Fort Macquarie had not arrived, the 
Company's Chaplain, who was with me, began to fear that the rivers 
would be up from the long rain, and the road quite impassable. The 
Clergyman, however, soon arrived — the Eev. T. O'Reilly — but gave 
a fe^ul account of the road, fearing it would be impossible to get tip 
and down the banks of the creeks on the morrow. After our little 
meal we had Evening Service, and I was very glad to see the room 
full of shepherds and stockmen, notwithstanding the nun ; and their 
attention proved that they desired to benefit by my sermon. After 
the Service I had agun much writing, and then enjoyed my short 
night's rest. 

Oel. 3, Friday. — Up quite early, and, finding it had rained much 
during the night, was not quite at ease respecting our journey of 
thirty-five miles, along a fearful road, to the River Manning. The Rev. 
T. Simms, the Company's Chaplain, accompanied Mr. O'Beilly and myself 
about ten miles to a station under his charge ; and, as he has been but 
a few months in the colony, he was somewhat alarmed at our road. 
Five or six limes in this ten miles he exclaimed to his brother Clergy- 
■ man, as we came to some of the gullies, ' Will the Bishop go dovm 
there? Can any horse or man get up there? Well, if the Bishop 
rides up such places, and you also, I must try to do the same.' And 
thus he arrived at the end of his ten miles, when, with a great deal of 
pleasing concern, he expressed his anxie^ about me, and about the 
dangers of my journey, and the joy he should feel when he heard of 
my safe return. Farts of the remainder of the road were indeed 
fearful, but we were allowed to reach our resting-place in safety, and 
most thankful did I feel to a kind Frovidence for this protection. We 
at last reached the house where we were to rest, and there I found 
some of the principal settlers on the Manning assembled for the even- 
ing, to consult with me respecting their spiritual wants, and the best 
way of supplying them. Thus much pleasing conference closed this 
day of toil. 

Oet, 4, Saturday. — A rainy day, ho that I could not leave the 
house to visit the small settlers on the banks of the river, but passed 
the day in writing. 

Oct, 5, Sunday. — The excellent settler, Mr. Croaker, at whose 
house I was, had fittei up his new barn very nicely for service to-day ; 
and yesterday we were afraid the weather would prevent almost all 
from coming. It cleared up, however, about eight A-u. and by half- 
past ten all the near settlers had assembled. It was a goodly sight — 
about 190 adults — and much did I enjoy the service. To this river 
Mr. O'Reilly comes for two consecutive Sundays each quarter, from 
Port Macquarie, sixty-five miles distant j and, as in my sermon I 
alluded to my hope of appointing a resident Clergyman, or Catechis^ 
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on the river, to reside among tbem, and visit them, and conduct their 
eervices each Sundaj, if only they would do their part to support him, 
the conntenances of many lighted up, and aeemed to say they were 
resolved to do their utmost for so good an object. After this Morning 
Service we rode eleven miles down the river to Tane, tlie most central 
position ; where I was to have Afternoon Service, and to hold a Con- 
firmation. To accommodate the expected congregation, the old school- 
room had one of its ends taken out, and a large addition enclosed with 
poles and the sails of a ship in the river ; and when I made my way 
to this building (after stopping for a few minutes at the liouse of 
Mrs. Winter, the oldest settler on the river), I found inside literally 
a mass of heads; about 200 were seated there, and at least another 
100 were willing to stand outside, and listen to the service and sermon. 
There eonld not have been a quieter congregation, or a more profound 
eilence, than that which continned during the Confirmation and my 
address ; it was silence which could be felt. After this Aflemoon 
Service I was rowed down the river about five miles to Cundle, where 
service was appointed to be held at seven o'clock. Here upwards of 
100 again assembled; the verandah of Cundle House being very 
nicely fitted np for their reception. Here I preached a third time, 
and then, after a most hospitable entertainment, retired to rest, some- 
what tired, indeed, but feeling that such scenes and services not only 
repay an hundred-fold all past fatigue, bat strengthen you to snpport 
almost anjrthing which yon may hereafter have to undergo. Not only 
in relieving the needy, bat also in teaching the ignorant, and feeding 
hungry souls, it is assuredly more blessed to give than to recdve. 
And here my gratification equalled at least the gratitude of my hearers. 

Oct 6, Monday. — After breakfast I was rowed to Tane and back, to 
see the proprietor of that estate, and persuade him to give a suitable 
site for our Church buildings in that most central position. This 
1 accomplished most satisfactoriiy ; and, after returning to Cundle, I 
rode in the aflemoon about twelve miles to a neat clean cottage, where 
a small congregation were assembled for service; and afterwards, in 
the dark, rode to the cottage of Mr. William Cross, the excellent son 
of the old Chaplain at Fort Macquarie, where 1 was to rest the night. 

Oct. 7. — Rode fifty-two miles to Port Macquarie. 
' Oct. 8, Wednesday. — Confirmation and visiting. 

Oct. 9, Thursday. — Examination of school, visiting, and Churoh 
meeting in the evening. 

Oa. 10. — Bode in the afternoon to Rolland's Plains, twenty miles; 
where I had service at seven f.u., and was pleased to see a much 
more numerous cougregation than I had seen there before. After 
service we rested for the night at fi, clean little cottage, where we 
received a warm welcome. 

Oct. 11, Saiwrday. — ^Rode to Eimpsey, the chief town on the 
Hacleay liiver — twenty-one miles. Grot there at ten a. m., held a meet- 
ing of committee, and afterwards a general Church meeting; after 
which I was rowed down the river to Christmas Creek, where I was 
kindly entertained by one of the committee. 

NO. CXI. S 
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Oaf. 12, Sunday, — Service at ChrUtmuOreek ia the mofniog; «a 
exoeltent congregation — about 150 — the echool-room having been 
enUrged to admit it. I greatly enjoyed the service ; all preeent were 
so very attentive, and so evidently felt my simple exhortation. Re- 
turned by boat to Kimpsey, and held an Afternoon Service and Con- 
firmation. About 250 assembled, but the room, arranged as well as it 
coutd possibly be, but ill suited for service. After this, rode fourteen 
rail«s to reach the house of Mr. and Mrs. Ducket before dark, where 
we received a most hearty welcome. I had a small congregation for 
service at eight o'clock. 

Oct. 13, JfontZa^.— Bode to Wallbro', a station eighteen miles np 
the River Macleay, — the day being nnfavourable and rainy j and 
here I left the excellent Clergyman of this district^ the Bev. T. 
O'Beillj, who had accompanied me 200 miles through his dbtrict, and 
wished to accompany me further, but the day was bo bad I would not 
allow him. About two p.h. I l^t Wallbro' with my guide, in heavy 
rain, for Towell Creek, a station eighteen miles off; and if I ever 
allowed myself to consider anytliing miserable, I might t^rtainly call 
this a very miserable ride, and the accommodation most miserable at 
the end of it My bed was a piece of bnrk, and my fare dry bread 
with a little salt beef ; and I had the oomfort of being assured by my 
guide that if the rpin continued we could not aGcomplisb, and should 
not attempt, our next day's journey ; as no one could mount the for- 
midable ranges after much rain, and the rivers woald be quite impass- 
able, especially the dangerous Styx. We bad a short service, and thtm 
I was glad to go to my humble bed. 

Orf, 14, Tvesdajf. — Such a day's journey! Thirty-five miles, in- 
cluding five miles of fearful ascent The weather happily improved, 
but the toil of the ascent was very great At the foot ^ the range 
a servant of my guide was to have met us with fresh horses ; but, 
alas ! no horses came : we, tberefwe, rested our horses for an hour, 
and then commenced the ascent This is the worst piece of road in 
my Diocese. When I last travelled it, two years ago, one of my horses 
quite knocked up, and lay down in the road as if it would never 
rise up again, and I was obliged to leave him behind at the next 
station. Now we toiled up the ascent, and at this moment my musclea 
testify to the exertion reqiured. We, however, at last reached the . 
table-land, then rode ten miles to the next station — Tuggela; passing 
the formidable Styx, where a dead bullock in the channel, near the 
erosnng, proved the dangerous native of the river. My guide's 
brother is the owner of the station on the table-land, ao we were very 
kindly received by the stockman, the master being away t and after 
' sti Evening Service I felt that I deserved a good night's real." 

Wttli these interesting details our limits oblige us to conclude. 
But it would be easy to show that the difficulties experienced by 
the Bishop are multi^Jied over and over again, in proportionate 
degree, in the experience of all his Clergy. No one con have 
read the account just given of the Bev. Mr. O'B^lly and the 
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Fort Macquarie distriet without l)eit)g stmck with this. Aaother 
parish (Ipswich) is described by its Incumbent as ranniDg eighty- 
five miles Dorth, fifty miles westward, and so on ; and this is 
only an average extent; while between this and the Burnett 
River there appears to be a parish in conrae of formation, which 
will extend northward no less than 1,000 miles. But we cannot 
further insist on these and many other inconveniences peculiar 
to the present arrangement. We would ouly submit that, from 
what has been already stated, a case is made out, which, in the 
interests of the Colonial Church, calls loudly for immediate con- 
sideration, and suggests an appeal, which we hope shortly will 
appear, in behalf of a proper endowment of the present Bishopric, 
and eamefltly advocating measures for a judicious division of the 
Diocese. 



iSonesponlrtnct, Botumtnts, %ct. 

THE CHINESE IKSURGENTS. 

We extract the following from the May number of the Spirit of 

Mimon* of the American Church. We think our readers will come 

to the conclusion set forth iii Mr. Malan's book, which we reviewed 

last year, that the Christianity of these men is an imposture.' 

" The accounts of the very disturbed condition of China have led 
to apprehension on the part of some, that the Missionary work in 
Shanghai was likely to b» seriously interrupted, if not entirely sus- 
pended for a time. 

We have letters from Bishop Boone, as late as the 7th of January, 
at which date ha does not leem to have anticipated any such result. 
The following extract from his letter, and the article from the Rev. 
•Mr. Nelson which follows it, do indeed present a most deplorable state 
of things, so far as the couotry is concerned. Out of the tremendous 
evils there existing; it is to be hoped that God will, in mercy, evolve 
ultimate good to the benighted people of that land, opening up, 
)t through the tears and blood which the wrath of man now causes so 
abundantly to flow, a way for the entrance everywhere, of the Gospel 
of peooe. 

Extract fi-om BUhop Boone'* Letter. 

•Shanghai, Jan. 6th, ISST. 

This coDBtry is truly in a deplorable condition. The internal 
Strife inoreoaes, and spreads over a wide snrfitce, carrying dosoladon 
along with it, and both drought and locusts have visited its fairest 
regions — added to which, they have got at It^gerheada with the 
English and Americans at Canton. 

We have just had very startling news from Nankin, by two 
foreigners and a Chinese youth that have recently left the Cdestial 
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Citj. It IB to the effect, tbat the Einge have been Blanghteriog onp 
aaother, until there is only Tai-ping-Wong (Hung-Siu-tseun) and the 
assistant King left ; anil that seme 30,000 of the adherents of Tang, 
the Eastern King (who stjled himself the Holy Ghosi), were butchered 
in cold blood, after their leader was decspitated. Mr. Ni^lfton is 
preparing a minute statement for his Journal [published below]. 
There is no forming any opinion as to what the effect of these things 
will be ; but tbey leave no doubt of the utter absence of all Christiaa 
principle from the counsels of these men. The Imperial army is 
unpaid, and in a state of starvation. This grim tyrant may prevent 
either party from doing much for some time to come.' 

Communication from the Rev. Robert NeUon, r^erredto above: 

Shanghu, China, Jan. SUi, 1S57. 

Some of the mystery which has so long hung over the true state of 
things among the insurgents at Nankin is at length cleared away, by 
information just received from three persons recently arrived here 
directly from that place, which they left about the 12th nit Two of 
these are Europeans, and the third a Chinese boy, and all of them 
illiterate. The two foreigners state that, during their absence from 
Shanghai, they entirely lost their reckoning of time, months as well 
as days — and therefore can give only rough guesses for the precise 
dates of the events they relate. But having been eye-witneHses, and 
often actors in the scenes they describe, they can, of course, bear 
clear testimony to facts, and witlt some approximation to the order 
and time of their occurrence. The credibility of their testimony is 
inferred from the substantial agreement of the accounts they have 
each separately given to Dr. Sridgman Ad Myself; their further 
agreement in many points with what has been learned from other 
and independent sources; and from the minute knowledge which 
these persons show of the localities about Nankin, aad for hundreds 
of miles above and arotind it, as tested by Dr. Bridgmap, who had 
seen many of them himself. • 

The snbstance'of their narrative is as follows: — Some time late last 
spring, or at the beginning of the summer, these two foreigners went 
up to ' Ching-Eiang,' where they were for a little while in &e Chinese 
Imperial service, after which they passed over to the other lines and ^ 
joined the Insurgents. About that time the rebel garrison at Ching- 
Eiang became very short of provisions, and sent up to Nankin for 
relief; and the appointed signal of relief coming, was charcoal floating 
down the Tang- Tze* River. After a sufficient time the charcoal was 
Been, and was soon followed by a reinforcement with supplies, under 
the Chief, or Eing, styled No. 7. It may be observed that these men 
almost invariably spe^ of the Insorgent ^ngs by their numbers : as 
No. 1, for ' Tai-Ping-Wong,' — No. 2, for the ' Eastern King,' 4c. 

With this No. 7, these two foreigners went up to Nankin, when he 
returned, some six weeks, perhaps, after their arrival at Ching-Kiang, 
or about the middle of the summer. They went first to the quarters 
of Ho. 7, In Nankin, and were carried by him to No. 2, the Eastern 
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King, who was famous for calling himself the Holy Ghost. By No. 2 
they were well treated, and had good quarters assigned them among 
his officers. They were seot for, from time to time, by No. 2, and 
questioned as to the foreign mode of eating, fighting, and using arms, 
sucli as pistols, swords, £c. Generally tb«y spent their time as they 
listed, going to and fro when and where they chose, and being treated 
as ruther privileged characters. In this way passed a month or mor€^ 
during which they had opportunities of seeing more of the Insui^nta 
than any other foreigners ha»e seen. Knowing, however, nothing of 
the Chinese written character, and a very small amount of tbe spoken 
language, their means of communication were necesssrily limited, and 
they found no help except from a Canton carpenter, who could speak 
a little broken English, and the boy whom ther brought down here 
with them, who joined them at a later perioa, and whwe English 
vocabulary is not very large. As we might expect of them under 
such circumstances, they know nothing of the theories of the Rebels, 
- whether political or religious — of their future plans or prospects of 
empire; but of their actual government, they state that 'Tai-Fing' 
Wong,' or Tien-Wong, or No. I, was the itUl living head of the whole 
movement. They never saw him, as he kept himself entirely secluded 
from public view. His proclamations and orders were delivered from 
a lofty arched doorway, in front of bis palace, by female messengers, 
who heralded them aloud in the hearing of the people. Next to him 
was the Eastern King, or No. 2 (under whom they were enrolled) ; 
and subordinate to these — No. 3 and No. 4 having been killed in 
battle before reaching Nankin — were Nob. 5, 6, 1, and 8. Each of 
these Kings ba% his own palace, and his own army of followers. The 
government was entirely despotic ; and if not the laws, at least the 
execution of them, was registered in blood. For almost gny offence, 
the penalty was beheading. 

As to the religion of the Insurgents, these men know only that at 
their meals the head-man of each mess says grace before they eat ; 
that they have a Sabbath once in seven days, which they celebrate by 
<^eriDg incense, and reciting prayers, &c., m midnight previous. 
What day of the week it is, they don't know ; but they think, froi| 
the calculation of their time when they arrived there, that this 
'Saturday night,' as they called it, when the' Rebels have their 
worship, is Wednesday night; and when they first went into the' 
presence of No. 2, they were required to kneel, and some one said 
a kind of doxal<^y over them ; — further, that No. 1 was reputed to 
have been np to heaven, and was called the Brother of the Heavenly 
Father. Beyond these items, and-the destruction of idols wherever 
they went with the Rebels, they seemed to know nothing of their 
religion. ^ 

The Kings, except Nos. 1 and 2, went out from time to time with 
their respective followers to fight with the Imperialists, and to secure 
tbe regions they had previously gained — making the people pay taxes, 
or submit to having their produce taken from them. Small trade 
went on actively in Nankin, and oresenta of all manner of provisiona 
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were frequent!; seat from the country to the Chiefs in the city. 
Such, these two foreigners testify, wrs tki gener&l state of things for 
the first month or more after they reached Nankin. 

This period having elapsed, they witnessed another act in the 
great tragedy of Nankin, the like of which has rarely been enacted. 
The preparalion for it had been going on behind the scenes. As 
they afterwards learned, No. 2 had for acme time been suspected of 
designs upon the head of the celestial King, No. I ; and the power 
and influence of No. 2 rendering him «ery dangerous to his 'elder 
brother,' orders were seat out to Nos. 5, 6 and 7, who were at 
variouB distent points with their armies (No. 8 being in the city), to 
return with dispatch to Nankin (but for which orders they suppose 
the Rebels would at that time have come further down towards 
ShaDgfaai). They cbuk, except No. 6, who being several days further 
off than the others, either did not receive his orders in time, or when 
receiTcd, did not obey them- The others being within the city, No. 1 
commenced the execution of his plan. l%e first of it, known to these 
two foreigners, was the report of guns, very early one morning, 
towards the latter part of August; after which they soon discovered 
that the palace of the Eastern King, No. 2, was strictly guarded by 
a strong force; and in the course of the morning they saw the bead 
of No. 2 himself hanging up over the gateway in front of the palace 
of ' Tai-Fing'Wong.' And whereas titere had been a long continu- 
ance of drought before, just after this an abundance of rain fell, which 
was interpreted as the approval of Heaven for what had been done ; 
and with this began a course of butchery which hardly has its parallel 
in modern history. 

To effect his purpose the more easily. No. I, on the following day, 
caused a public announcement to be made by his female messengera, 
that No. 5 and No. 7, who had been the chief agents in the execution 
of No, 2, had transcended their orders, for which they should be 
punished by a certain number of blows with a stick. This punish- 
ment, however, their friends were permitted to share with them, by 
interposing their baa^s lo receive the blows, in which these two 
^W^ignera participated. Nos. 5 and 7 eipreased much sorrow fSr 
their offence, and submitted to the penalty. Besides this, the officers 
and followers of No. 2 were invited to come and receive other ap- 
pointments from No. 1, with the promise that no harm should be dobe 
to them. 

This bliiMl [had the desired effect. The followers of No. 2 were 
entirely deceived, and came many of them to the palace of No. 1. The 
principal of the officers and men were induced to go in and be dis- 
armed, and then, to the number of 6,000, they were crammed into two 
large walled enclosures, or apartments, two stories high, of the palace 
of No. 1 ; those of highest rank tn one, and the remainder in the 
other, and there secured. The next day, the doors and windows 
«f these apartments being forced in, the unfortunate inmates were 
slaughtered, en, matte, with all the impl^ents of destruction whieh 
could be gotten. Fire-pots — smalt jars, very commonly used in fight- 
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iog by the Chinese, filled with exptosire mntemls of the most ofieneivo 
amell — were thrown is upon them; and guns, spears, knives were 
all used to do the deadly work, until human blood was up to the knees 
in depth, and the dense masses of mangled bodies were past all descrip- 
tion. The officers and men, on one side, made all possible resistadce, 
and some even got upon the house-top, and fought until all the tiles on 
theroof wereexhausted. On the other side they seemed panic-stricken, 
and made no opposition to tbeir murderers. ' When dead, they were 
all stripped of ibeir clothing, and, as soon after as might be, th^r 
bodies were carried out to an open space, not far from the palace of 
No. I. The palace of No. 2 was plundered of all its rich adomings 
of gold and silver, silk and satin, which they described as truly mag- 
nificent. Among these ornaments, tiiey mention particularly a golden' 
lion, weighing some fifty pounds ; a golden bell, and many other 
ttiings of exceeding richness and splendour among the garments of 
the Eastern King. When this pillaging was done, the building was 
destroyed, to leave no trace of the greatness of ' Yang-Siu-Taing.' 
But these atrocities were only the beginning of the work. The city 
gates having been closed, that none of the followers of No. 2 should 
escape, systematic search was made for them from day to day, franr 
wetrk to week, until all who had ' eaten of the rice of No. 2 ' were 
hunted out and exterminated. This ' Reign of Terror' lasted about 
two months, during which, not only the fighting men, but the aged, 
the lame, the blind, women, children, and infants at the breast, wera 
all unmercifully butchered. These men mention the horrid spectacles 
they witnessed, of blind and lame dragged to their fate, and of women 
with their children in their arms, and others hanging to their clothes, 
all beheaded in their turn, with many more barbarities too horrible to 
tell. Their estimate of the whole number thus destroyed is over 
30,000 ; and they speak of afterwards having seen those masses of 
dead on the ground above mentioned, in the vicinity of the palace of 
Tai-Ping-Wong. 

During the progress of this bloody work. No. 6 returned to Nankin 
with a portion of his army, leaving most of it without the city. He 
there sharply reproved Na 5 (who had been the chief actor in the 
destruction of No. 2 and his followers, and particularly for having 
killed BO many who had not been guilty of any crime). But finding 
himself not very comfortable there, and perhaps in danger of sharing 
the same fate with No. 2, No. 6 left the city the same night with 
what followers he could collect, and killing two of the gate-keepers, 
took the keys and made his exit, and joining his forces, again went off 
to Ngan-Hwuy. About a month after this, he sent back and de- 
manded of No. 1 the head of No. 5 (who in his absence had killed his 
wives and sons), threatening to destroy Nankin unless bis head were 
sent ; ^whereupon the head of No. 5 was cut olf and scot in a 
box of salt to No. 6, who bad it publicly exposed. 

After the horrid scenes above mentioned, No. 7 left Nankin, taking 
with him these two foreigner^ whom he hod again attached to himself 
after the death of No. 2. Soon after the decapitation of No. 5, how- 
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ever, No. 7 was ordered back to Naokin, whereupon they went and 
joiaed themselves to Xo. 6, whom the^ found, after several days of 
searching. It was not ver^ long after this before tLej returned with 
No. 6 to Nankin, haying been absent some two months or more. 
They found, among other changes since they went away, that the 
great Porcelain Tower had been blown up and destroyed, moat pro- 
bably hy order of No. 1, for fear that No. 6 should take advantage of 
it for executing his threat against the city. Na 6, in a few days 
after reaching Nankin, made himself master of the chief places of 
power and profit, and had Nos. 7 and 8 (who, it appears, had par- 
ticularly informed No. 1 against No. 2, the friend of No. 6) beheaded. 
All rivals were thus removed, leaving no one in the way but the 
' Celestial King.' And there were not wanting those who said that 
his head would follow the others before many days ; and as more 
trouble seemed to be brewing, and those with whom these two 
foreigners had been associated before were 'all gone, and they might 
themselves meet a like fate, they concluded, if possible, to make their 
escape. . So sending to No. 6 (whom they could not now see, sijice he 
had grown so great) for clothes and money, with a few Chinese gar- 
ments, and a little money apiece, they passed the city gate early in 
the morning of about the I2th December, and made the best of their 
way down here to Shanghai, where, after many 'hair-breadth 'scapes,* 
they arrived about two weeks ago ; and after all, they have made 
.nothing by their long adventure, arriving here without money, and 
having even had to sell some of their clothing by the way. 

The testimony of these men establishes the fact, which has long 
been a matter of doubt, that Tai-Ping Wong, or No. 1, was alive and 
in power up to the time of their leaving Nankin ; and (hat the 
EaEtem King, No. 2, was put to death with his followers — uncertain 
rumours of which were long since heard through the Chinese ; and 
what had not been heard before, we learn from them, the fall of kings 
No. 5, No. 7 and No. 8 ; and the very remarkable event, the destruc- 
tion of the Porcelain Tower. Their testimony upon this point is the 
more satisfactory as they appear to have had no idea of the fame of 
this Pagoda, speaking of it as a ' high tower outside of the city wall ;' 
though when questioned closely about it, they easily identified the 
' Porcelain Tower of Nankin.' The indirect testimony of these men, 
as to the religion of the Insurgents, and their direct testimony to the 
enormities they are guilty of, and the lives they lead, show that if 
Christianity ever 'hs>d a name to live' among them, as some fondly 
imagined and once loudly proclaimed to the world, it is now ' dead i' 
or at least, most foully stained and disfigured by the blood of thousands 
of vicljms, who have perished so inhumanly under the 'great celestial 
elder brother's' hand." 

THE HEATHEN ESQUIMAUX. 

The valuable missions of the Moravians on the coast of Labrador, 

have been effectual (it is believed) for the enlightenment of many of 

the Esquimaux, who occupy a district of which the British Crown 
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claims posBession, but in which the Chiircli of England has no ini»- 
sionaiy. The very interesting narrative of Capt. McClure's recent 
discoverieB contains many particulars of the unevangelized Esquimaux 
tribea which be met with. The following passage will be read with 
pleasure : — 

" At and about Cape Batburst (long, 127° W, and lat. 70° 30' N.) 
CapL McClure made a fiual effort to communicate his position to the 
Hudson Bay posts, through the Etquimaux, who are there particu- 
larly nnmeroua. Aided by Mr. Mierching, (a Moravian brother, who 
sccompaniedthe expedition as interpreter,) and by the favourable im- 
pression which Sir John Bicbardson's visit to them in 1818 had 
made, the intercourse with this tribe, numbering three hundred souls, 
vaa extremely interesting. £ven a few. women who first met the 
investigators showed no signs of mistrust, but cordially welcomed 
them, and volunteered to show the way to their companions. Capt. 
HcClure describes them as an extremely fine-looking body of men and 
women ; many of the latter indeed were, according to ,his account, 
exceedingly pretty, Healttiy, well-fed, and well-clothed, they seemed 
to lack nothing ; and their intelligence, courage, and good-natured 
confidence in the men and officers, won everybody's goodwill. The 
chief promised to convey the letter to a tribe that communicated with 
our posts on the 'Big River' (the Mackenzie River) ; they them- 
selvea bartering with an intervening race, probably Louchoux Indians. 
As far as could be gleaned, they would proceed south for the latter 
purpose in about three weeks' time, leaving only a few men and most 
of the women to winter at Gape Batburst. Whaling was at present 
their object ; and their mode of killing those leviathans was primitive 
enough. 

As Omaiak, or women's boat, is manned by ladies, having as har- 
pooner a chosen man of the tribe ; and a shoal of small fry, in the 
form of Eyacks, or single-men canoes, are in attendance. The har- 
pooner singles out a fish, and drives into its flesh bis weapon, to 
which an inflated seal-skin is attached by means of a walrus-hide 
^ong. The wounded fish is then incessantly harassed by the men 
in the kyacks with weapons of a similar description ; a number of 
Which, when attached to the whale, baffie its efforts to escape and near 
Ont its strength, until, in the course of a day, the whale dies from 
dieer exhaustion and loss of blood. • • • " 

The skill in delineating the outlines of the coast, or chart-drawing, 
which has been so often mentioned by navigators as exisiing amongst 
the Esquimaux, was really foimd here ; but nothing could be learned 
of what lay to the north. They did not know whether it was sea or 
not ; but they said, pointing to it with an expression of anxiety, 
'That is the land of the White Bear 1' They appeared to be much 
alarmed, too, when the ship for a time stood off towards it The bears 
they described as coming from it were said to be very fierce and dan- 
gerous j and one of the women, with tears in her eyes, told how 
lately one of those brutes had carried off her child when playing oq 
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tbe bea<^ at a abort dletAioe from bei. Even tboee wfiom ssperior 
nreapoaa rendered fearleea of bears oould not but enter into the fed- 
ingd of superstitioua awe, nUk wbich the Esquimaux pointed at that 
vast and mysterious sea of ice which lay away to tbe north-west ; a 
sea which ship could not sail through, nor man traverse. ' Rightly,' 
says Capt. McClure, ' did they call it the Land of the White Bear.' 

• • » • n ■• • • 

If a mortal grudge should arise, a thing of rare occurrence, the 
aggrieved party, concealing his passion, wuted quietly for an oppor- 
tunity of revenge ; and when it offured, be killed his enemy. No re- 
taliation took, place at the time ; but some one of the murderer's family 
eventually atoned for the deed, the.actnal perpetrator, however, often 
escaping. Such was tbe principal information gleaned from these 
people. A. despatch was left with them, which has not yet come to 
hand ; bat tbey promised to be kind to any strangers, ' white men,' 
who might come amongst tbera — a promise that they appeared likely 
to keep from interested, if not from better motives." 

Mo apology need be given for relating what little is known of these 
interesting Arctic Ashermen, cut off from civilization by a dreary 
wilderaess but seldom traversed, hemmed in by a brutal and blood- 
thirsty race which not all the romantic fiction of a Fenimore Cooper 
can redeem from the curse of all Christian men, and wandering 
along the fariheet shores of a territory farmed to a company of furriers 
(tbe Hudson's Bay Company), whose dividends depend upon, the 
race of beasts being multiplied rather than that of men. We E^all 
probably not hear much more of these poor creatures now that, for a 
while at least, there is a lull in Arctic exploration ; and we cannot take 
leave of them without echoing a wish continually expressed throughout 
Capt. McClure's Journal: — " Would that some practically Christian 
body, fluch as tbe Moravian Mission, could send a few of their brethren 
amongst the tribes of Esquimaux who wander along the Polar Sea, to 
carry to them the arte and advantages of civilized life, and trust 
to God, in His own good time, showing them the way of eternal 
life. Such men as Mr. Mierching would in a few years perfectly 
revolutionise this docile and intelligent race. He was, as I have said, 
a native of Saxony, and had for many years been a Missionary in: 
Labrador. Nothing came amiss to this valuable person ; be could make 
a pair of shoes, or crochet an antimacassar, build a bouse of mud or 
wood, or sing a song and play the guitar. He was strong in fram^- 
and cheerful and contented under ell circumstances, perhaps partly 
because he had always been accustomed to a life of trial. Such a maa 
as this is worth a hundred of the pretenders to piety who have fallen 
like locusts on the loaves and fishes of many of the races of uncivi- 
lized man, under the plea of ' plucking brands from the burning I '" — 
MeClur^e jDitootmy of the Nmih-WeU Panage. Edited by Capt^a 
Osborn. Pp. 92—99. 
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A TRAVELLER'S OPINION OF CEYLON MISSIONS, 

yfa do not concur in Beveral of the opinions and dieoriof on this 
Bubject which bftve been recently publiabed bj Mr. S- W. Baker, in 
iua " Eight Years' Wanderings in Cejlon." Our readers may be glad, 
howeTevi to see the impreasion made on a travelLer, who appears to be 
iBtelligeat and kindlj ^posed, though probabl/ very little acquainted 
with tig. aubject 

" An example of good common sense education has recently beea 
given bj the Bev. Mr. Thurstan (who is indefatigable in his pro- 
fession), in the formation of an industrial Bchod at Colombo. ThtS' 
is precisely tbe kind of education which is required, and it haa 
already been attended with results most bencQcial on its limited scale. 
This school is conducted on the principle, that the time of every 
boy shall not only be of service to himBeU', but shall likewise tend to 
the support of the establishment The children are accordingly 
instructed in such pursuits as shall be the means of earning a 
livelihood in future years ; some are taught a trade, others are 
employed in the cultivatioa of gardens, and subsequently in the . 
preparation of a variety of produce. Among others, the preparatusi 
of tapioca, from the root of the manioc, has recently been attended 
with great success. In fact, they are engaged during their leimrre 
hours in a vnrietjy of experiments, all of which tend to an industrial 
turn of mind, benefiting not only the lad and tbe school, but also tha 
Government, by preparing for the future men vrho will be serviceable 
and industrious in their station. 

Here is a lesson for the Cioveniment^ which, if carried out on an 
extensive scale, would work a greyer change in the colony-witbin the 
next twenty years than all ihe preaching of the last fifty. 

Througliout Ceylon, in every district there should be established 
one school upon this principle for every hundred Im^s, and a small 
tract of land granted to each. One should be attached to the botanical 
gardens at Peredenia, and instruction should be given to enable every 
school to form its own experimenls in agriculture. By this means, 
in the course of a few years we should secure an educated and useful 
population, in lieu of the present indolent and degraded race ; an 
improved system of cultivation, new products, a variety of trades, and, 
in fact, a test of the capabilities of the country, would be ensured, 
without risk to the Government and to the ultimate prosperity of the 
colony. Heathenism could not exist in such a state of affairs ; it 
w.ould die out. Minds exalted by education upon such a system 
would look with ridicule upon the vestiges of former idolatry, and the 
rocky idols would remun without a worshipper, while a new genera- 
ration flocked to the Christian altar. 

This is no vi»onary prospect It has been satisfactorily proved 
that the road to conversion to Christianity is threugh knowledge^ and 
this oDce attainecl, beatbeiuHii shrinks into the iMckgreund. Thia 
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knowledge can only be gained hj tho young when such schools are 
established as I have described. 

Our Missionaries should, therefore, devote thmr attention to this 
object, and cease to war against the impossibility of adult cooTer^on. 
If one-third of the enormous sums hitherto expended, with little or 
no results, npon misBionary labour, had been employed in the esta- 
blishments as proposed, our colonies would now possess a Christian 
population. But are our Missionaries capable ? Here commences 
another question, which again involpes others in their turn, all of 
which, when answered, thoroughly explain the stationary if not 
retrograde position of the Protestant Church among the heathen. 

What is the reader's conceived opinion of the duties and labours 
of a Missionary in a heathen land 7 Does he or does be not imagine, 
as he pays his subscription towards this object, that the devoted 
Missionary quits his native shores like one of the apostles of old, to 
fight the good fight, that he leaves all to follow him ; and that he 
wanders forth in his zeal to propagate the Qospel, penetrating into 
remote parts, preaching to the natives, attending on the sick, living a 
life of hardship and self-denial ? 

It is a considerable drawback to this belief in missionary labour, 
when it is knownf?] that the' Missionaries ere not educated for the 
particular colonies to which they are sent ; npon arrival, they are 
totally ignorant of the language of the natives, — accordingly they are 
perfectly useless for the purpose of ' propagating the Gospel among 
the headien.' Their mission should be that of instructing the youngs 
and for this purpose they should first be instructed themselves. 

I do not wish to throw a shade upon the efforts of missionary 
labour ; I have no doubt that they use great exertions privately, 
which the public on the spot do not observe ; but, taking this for 
granted as the case, the total want of success in the result becomes' 
the more deplorable. 

I have also no doubt that the Missionaries penetrate into the remote 
parts of Ceylon, and preach the Gospel. For many years I have 
traversed the wildernesses of Ceylon, at all hours and at all seasons. 
I have met many strange things during my journeys, but I never 
recollect having met a Missionary. The Bishop of Colombo is the 
only man I know who travels ojrf of the high road for this purposej 
and he, both in this and many other respects, offers an example 
which few appear to follow. 

Nevertheless, although Froteetant Missionaries are so rare in the 
jungles'of the interior, and if ever there, do vestige ever remains of 
such a visit, still, in spots where it might be least expected, may be 
seen the humble mud hut, surmounted by a cross, the certain trace of 
some persevering priest of the Roman fatth. These men display an 
untiring zeal, and no point is too remote for their good offices. Pro- 
bably they are not so comfortable in their quarters in the towns as the 
Protestant Missionaries, and thus they have less hesitation in leaving 
home. 
. The few converts that have been made are cbiefly Boman Catholics, 
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SB, unoDgtbe confusion arising from ourmultitudinousBecta and HchiaiDB, 
the native is naturally bewildered. What with High Church, Low 
Church, Baptists, Westsj'ans, Presbyterians, &c., the ignorant native 
is perfectly aghast at the Tariety of choice. 

With the members of our Church in such a dislocated state, pro- 
gression cannot be expected by simple attempts at conversion ; even 
were the natives willing to embrace the true faith, they would have 
great difflcnlly in finding it amidst the crowd of adverse opinions. 
Without probing more deeply into these social wonn^s, I must take 
leave of the miaaionary labours in Ceylon, trusting that ere long the 
eyes of the Government will be fixed upon the true light to guide the 
prosperity of the island by framing an ordinance for the liberal 
education of the people." — Pp. 356 — 361. 

We have no intention of commenting on Mr. Baker's remarks except 
in a single instance, in which our comment shall be merely an extract 
from another part of his book. 

Mr. Baker says above, " During my journeys I never recollect having 
met a Missionary." This fact is strange; but he quotes (page 5) a 
gentleman who says, " I have an estate in the interior [of Ceylon}, 
and I have never seen a wild elephant" 

Mr. Baker (as our readers may see, below) expluns this latter fact 
80 very satisfactorily, that we hope he will pardon us if we apply the 
same explanation to the former fact also. 

" On the morning following my arrival in Ceylon, I was delighted 
to see several persons seated at the table-d'Mte when I entered the 
room, as I was most anxious to gain some positive information re- 
specting the game of the island, the best localities, &c I was soon 
engaged in conversation, and one of my first questions natarally 
turned upon sport. 

'Sport!' exclaimed two gentlemen aimultsneoudy, — 'sport! there 
is no sport to be had in Ceylon I' — ' At least, the race week is the 
only sport that I know of,* said the taller gentleman. 

'No sport I' said I, half enei^etJcally and half despairingly. 
' Absurd 1 every book on Ceylon mentions the amount of game as 
immense ! and as to elephants !' — 

Here I was interrupted by the same gentleman : ' All gross exag- 
gerations,' said he, 'gross exaggerations; in fact, inventions to give 
interest to a book. I have an estate in the interior, and I have never 
9een a wild elephant. There may he a few in the jungles of Ceylon, 
but very few, and you never see them.' 

I began to discover the stamp of my companion from his expression, 
'you never see them.' Of course I concluded that he had never 
looked/or them; and I began to recover from the first shock which 
his exclamation, ' There ia no aport in Ceylon I ' had given me." 
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ASSOCIATION FOR MAKING KNOWN UPON THE CONTI- 
NENT THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 
{Letter! to Ike Seeretarf.) 
ttO. YIL — FBOU A FRENCH ABB^. 

"April 19, 18ST. 

I BES you to accept my warm thanks for the asaarance of joar 
sympathy contained in your answer to ray letter. This answer reached 
me OD the holy day of EftBter, and thus added to the spiritual joy 
occasioned by this great Christian festival 

As to the resolution in which I have succeeded in interesting 

Mr. , and on which I am allowed to correspond with you, it has 

long been fixed in my mind, irrevocably fixed, as far, at leas^ as its - 
execution depends on myself. .... 

If I have delayed for some years'^the accomplishment of so impor- 
tant a resolution, it was, besides the less important motives which t 
have already explained, because I awaited the favourable opportunil^ 
of a rerormatlon in religion which I expected to take place in France, 
and of whi(^ I thought I saw the approaching tokens in the contempt 
and disgust which are generally and openly expressed by the French 
for all that regards the Church of Rome. But now that I am certain, 
by painful experience, that this disgust and this contempt of the 
French for the Church of Rome in particular, fall on all religion in 
general, and especially on Christianity, and that consequently the 
hope of a Gospel Reformation in this nation is a chimcera indeed, I 
determined to delay the accomplishment of my resolution no longer, 
and to set my conscience at rest before God. When righteous Noah 
had found the men among whom he lived obstinate in rejecting their 
ealvation, he thought only of securing his own by entering into the 
ark, the figure of the Church of Christ. 

And here I ought to answer your reasonable desire of learning 
what has led me to such consideratiohs, and of knowing what are my 
aspirations for the future; but suffer me fVankly to confess that it is 
impossible for me, notwithstanding my sincere desire, to satisfy you 
in writing, as fully as you have a right to require. I have tried to 
do it several times, but my letters have always been either much too 
long, or very imperfect, and I have been obliged to refrain from 
sending them. It would be necessary for me to speak to you per- 
sonally, ill long conversations, in order to convince you that my 
determination is perfectly enlightened, tliat it has thoroughly sufficient 
motives, and that it proceeds from the purest intentions; and that, if 
it is permitted me to realize it, I may be able, with the help of our 
Saviour Jesus, to do some service to the Church. .... 

I can, however, in this letter, say a few words on the subject, and 
thus prove to you that I desire nothing Koore than the possibility of 
entirely satisfying all yoai demands. 

As to the considerations, they came to me solely by an effect of 
Divine Grace, from the continued searching study and comparison of 
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Etiy' Scripture, and eepeuall; of St. Paul, of Theologj, of Eccle- 
siastical History, and of Borgier's Hieologicd Dictionary, as the 

. Church of Rome itself put them into mj hands ( and thia etudjr wm 
unaccompanied by any foreign element, except that of experience of 
men and tilings, in proportion as my reason dcTeloped and became 
capable of coosideriag thtm. This study has led me step by stepi but 
from the beginning, to protest energetically in my inmost heart, ^ 
favonr of Jesus Christ, against the Church, of the pope, with all the 
Christian societias that have Beparated themselves from the commnniob 

' of BoBie ; and I am the more attached to my conclusions because I 
have been led to them by the pope himself, whose boolca alone had 
served for the rule of my Judgments, and had thus rendered him with 
regard to me a judge and a party in his owa canse. I have found 
reason successively, in my oooiiderationfi, to distrust the pope, on 

. account of his prohibition of the reading of tlie holy books by tbe 
faithful, and of the obligaticui that he imposes of receiving bis inter- 
pretations of them blindly as articles of faith, dictated by the Holy 
G-host ; to perceive that he adds aod dimiDishes at his pltastiro cod- 

' ceming the Word of God, in the most fundamental points, in mattos 
of doctrine and of conscience, regarding only his own interests : to 
assure myself that the Council of Trent was nothing but a sacriiegiotis 
mockery of the Word of God and of the Church of Christ, because 
the pope summoned to it only those bishops whom he plensed, and 
caased them to make such decisions as he saw fit: to judge most 
evidently that the pope's theologians themselves destroy the founda- 
tions of all their theology, by the way in tehlch they understand and 
present its proofs (which are the definitions of the Bonian Councils, 
which, well considered, usually serve only to show the novelty of tbe 
dogma, by marking its date beyond dispute^ Holy Scripture, the 
ancient Fathei'S and Doctors, theological authors, and theologieal 
reasons, which prove against them bj the very fact that we fire 
required to receive the proofs on their word, Holy Scripture according 

-to their accommodating tense, the andent Fathers nuA Doctors onty 
Ott those pcunta on which they are favourable to them, and often in 
mutilated and even falsified passages, theological authors as it. pleases 
them to choose tfacm among the multitude, thecdogic*l reasons as tbey 
are pleased to form them : — I have found reason, in a word, from the 
very refutations that the Homan teaching in its best Theoh^os opposes 
to Protestant teaching, to convince styBelf, after full examination, that 
this last teftching is conformable to Clmatianity, and that tbe other, 
far from being able to establish a supericM' or even an eqnal ccmformity, 
mounted as upon ttilts on Holy Scripture and Apostolic tradition, in 
order to display more conspicuously before the humaa raco all the 
most monstrous emvs and superstititms that were oontaitted in 



After thi^ need I speak to you of all the visionary and apocryphal 
books, pretended Apostolic ConatitutioDS, Decretals, Revelations of 
Bridget, or of Mary d'Agn^da, &c.— ^nd need I detail to you the 
impretsioD that they have made on met 
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It is after these connderatJons, and others no less important, that I 
bare resolved on my separation from Borne, and that I have fixed mj 
choice on the Anglican Church. I have not done it, however, without 
reading and meditating seriously, for some years past, the religious 
books of the principal Christian churches which have separfited from 
that of the pope, such as Du Moulin's Bouclier de la Foi, Calvin's 
Christian Institutes, the Prayer-book of the English Church, and the 
Apology of the same Church, by Jewell, and some others, which I 
began to examine six years after my ordination, and which I have 
continued to study till the present time, so that my last considerations 
have served only to justify and confirm the first. It is, then, with 
full conviction of heart, and after full and ripe consideration, that I 
judge that it is the will of God, in order that I may secure my own 
salvation and labour for that of others, that I should leave the Roman 
Church and enter the Anglican, wliich of all Christian churches has, 
undoubtedly, continued the most faithful to the Word of God and to 
the institutions of the primitive Church. Thus convinced, after a 
thorough scrutiny, that I have to work out my salvation, that salvation 
which is freely offered me by the mercy of God, in the Church of 
Jesus Christ,' and that I cannot realize this salvation but in the 
Anglican Church, I will follow the counsel, or rather the command 
of the Gospel. I will knock so long at the door of this Church, that 
at length it wilt be opened to me. These are my aspirations for the 
future J I have no others ; they are what 1 have already declared to 

you as well as to Mr. . You may judge of them further by what 

I have here written. I shall return to them only to repeat that I 
cannot and will not remain longer a member of the Church of Rome, 
of a Church which b^ns its career of iniquity by cutting short the 
first two Commandments of God's Law, for wluch the Word of God 
is worse than nothing, the merits of Christ null, and which forsaking 
the God of heaven, has made for itself, and follows, an earthly God — 
that I feel myself called by Grod to labour usefully for the holy 
Gospel, if those Christiana who profess it in its full purity and sim- 
plicity will admit me into their communion, and furnish me with the 
means. And how can the means be wanting if they are willing ? 
And if they are willing, 'Quidprokibetl' I wiU say, as Queen Candace's 
eunuch said to Philip, ' What doth hinder me to be baptized?' ' 

Ah, believe me, indeed, I feel all the prudence of the counsels that 
your kindness gives mej but the reflections that you suggest to me I 
have already made, and made them fully in all their different aspects; 
the prayers that yon suggest to me I have long addressed to the 
Father of Lights, and I renew them daily. What, then, remains for 
me to do, but to importune your charity, after the example of the 
friend in the Gospel, who continued to ask his friend for tnead, until 
it yields to my importunities ? _ Undoubtedly — I wish to repeat it in 
concluding — your sympathy, as well as that of Mr. — , and his 
pious friends, touches me much. I am very grateful for it, ... . for 
it is good for me to feel by my own experience that a Christian Is not 
so entirely exiled in the midst of an unbelieving world, as tq be 
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unable to find in the more remote as well as the nearer poTtione of 
the globe, other Christians who e]tnpatbise with him in the Lord 
JesQS. But do I not owe it to this very friendship to acknowledge 
frankly that, pleasing and edifying as your sympathy is to me, it will 
in vain have poured on my wounds the wine and the oil of the good 
Satnaritaii, unless, after the first help, it puts me in a state to receive 
more, by taking me out of the road, and bringing me to the inn ? 
Troth constrtuns me to tell you, that if Providence and your generous 
sympathy do not inspire you with the thought of charitably receiving 
me among you, that my conscience may be suffered to rest in our 
liord, and my zeal to be sanctified by contact with that of His 
labourers in the Gospel, notwithstanding all the soothing of the balm, 
my wonnds will not cease to Ueed, and to Ideed painfully all the rest 
of my life. 

I have received the last two pamphlets that you sent me ; the pre- 
ceding has not reached me. ... I read with attention and interest 
JMurgka qaasdam — in order to write yon my opinion of it All 
that Bishop Cosin says of the Holy Supper, of penitentiary 
priests, of the sacraments, is very exact, and entirely in conformity 
with the Litni^y of the primitive Church, and accords with the con- 
clnsions which I had drawn from passages of St. Paul relating to 
them, and from others in the Holy Gospels, and with the refiectiona 
snggested to me by Flenry's Ecclesiastical History, 4c, The few 
lines, De animU fidelivm, answer in the main to my own thonghts j 
only, ^iher I do not rightly understand some words, or it seems to me 
that they go -perhaps a little too far. They are these, Ideofruetm 
hums d^treccOumJs, qimm pro martuU in Christofacimvs, prorsu* nvUn* 
euenonpotat. They may give room for the errors of Rome concern- 
ing Purgatory, and all their fatal consequences; but after all, by the 
context, especially, the words which follow immediately, I see that 
the author may b« taken in a sense which does not offend against the 
Faith. 

His reflections, with the text of Scripture to support them, on the 
blessedness, in some sort incomplete, granted to the souls of the righte- 
ous at^er their death, and on the extension and completion of this 
blessedness after the great day of judgment, as well as those on the 
nature and object of this judgment^ caused me the greaterpleasnre, be- 
caose tJiey are altogether new lo me, and have, in a manner, removed 
' a bandage from before my eyes. Truly, notwithstanding my ignorance, 
I can hardly understand how a part of Holy Scripture, which the 
explanations of Bishop Cosin now render so plain to my eyes, could 
pass up to this time unperceived, not to say misunderstood. For this 
pleasure in partieular, permit me to render you double thanks. 

I lake occasion from the beautiful prayers at the end of the little 
book, to telL you that I have always been struck and edified by the 
prayers of the Ekiglish Prayer-book, and to beg you once more to help 
nw, that I may soon recite with you that which I find at p. 79 of the 
book : — " Domme Dew, Pater luminum etfims ommit eapientice , . . . te 
rogamVf* , , . vt qui ad amattiai Sanctis Jle/ormationis noitra, ccn-rvp- 

NO. CIX. T 
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Ultt rf luperttitvynss hie graaatUft tffratinidemque papalem meriio et 
terio repvdiavimtt*, Fidem Ajxntoticam el vere Catholieam firmiUr et 
amstaiiw teneamut omna ; tU>ique lite puro etdtu inlrepidi serviamua 
perJaSOitCaBiSTVMjDominitmelSerBatoremnoit'nim. Amen. Amen." 
Tou see that, notwithetBoding my determination «t the heginaing 
not to waste your time, I have been drawn on to write you a verj 
long letter. Let your aympathy be as indulgent as it is kind, and 
may onr Lord Jesus rewurd you for it, and for all that you have done 
and will do Tor me." 



Colonial, Jponign, anil l^ome Netns. 

SDHU^BT. 

The Convention with Franco respecting thepfewfonndknd fisheries 
has fallen to the ground, in consequence of its having been nnequivo- 
catly refused by the Colony. The delegates to the Home Crovernment 
have therefore abandoned the intention of coming to England. 

We understand that the Bishop of Moktreal intends to visit 
England in the course of the present year. 

Bishop Smith, of Ksntdckt, has arrived in England. 

Wb announce with great sorrow the death of another bishop of 
Sierra Leokb. Bishop Weeks rested from his labours on March 25. 
He bad lately returned from visiting the stations of the Yoruba mis- 
sion of the Church Missionary Society. Dnring his short episcopate 
he has ordained seven native catechisto in Sierra Leone, and four in 
Abbeofcuta. Is there no clergyman of African birth or parentage 
who could live in the pestilential climate, in which two European 
bishops have go soon fallen, who might be appointed to this see ? 

The Bishop of Capetown has signified his intention shortly to visit 
England, in order to raise additional funds for the support of his 
Clergy, as at the end of the year part of the support allowed by 
friends in England ceases. 

The Colony is likely soon to lose the services of the Beverend 
Canon White, who for seven years has acted gratuitously as Prin- 
cipal of the College at Woodlands. 

The Rer. J. W. Woodcock, of Christ Church, Adelaide, has been 
appointed Archdeacon of Adelaide. 

The Bishop of HBLBonRNE stated at a Meeting of the Diocesan 
Board, April 9, that in endeavouring to meet the claim made upon 
him by the Church, he has encroached considerably upon his private 
property, since his arrival in the colony ; and that his official income 
for the present year, has been lessened to the extent of SOO!., bringing 
it almost to a level with that of many of the Clergy. A sum amount- 
ing to nearly 2,000^. is required during the year for the Clergy of tha 
Gold-fields, and the funds of the Board are entirely exhausted. An 
attempt is to be made to obtain the general co-operation of the Clergy 
of the Diocese. 
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' We are not able to give our readers wij intelligence concerning the 
state of things io Borneo, beyond that which they have already seen 
in the newspapera. 

With reference to China, we quote the following passage from the 
Church Mitsionary InttUigencer for May : — 

" ConBiderable anxiety continues to be felt for our Missionaries in 
China, more especially since the publication of a statement in the 
newspapers, to the effect that many Missionaries, as well English as 
American, have left Ifingpo, and taken refuge in Shanghae, at which 
place the foreign community is better protected than at Ningpo. The 
atatement needs some explanation. There were rumours current at 
Ningpo respecting dangerous plota contrived by certain Cantonese 
residents, who were believed to be in secret communication with the 
. authorities of the place. A conference was accordingly held among 
the Missionaries, and some of them deemed it prudent to remove with 
their families to Shanghae ; while others resolved to continae at their 
posts. Of our own Missionaries, Mr. Cobbold had already gone to 
Shanghae, for a purpose entirely independent of the circumstances 
which, subsequently to his leaving, had led to the conference above 
referred to, and his family have since joined him. Mr. Gough has 
ftlso deemed it right to send away his wife and child, but he himself 
determined to stand fast ; while Mr. and Mrs. Russell both remain at 
their post All praise be to God for their bold resolntion 1 May He 
be their shield and their tower of defence ! The native Christians 
have stood firm." 

The Bishop of Victoria (Hong-Kong) is detained in England by 
ill health. 

" We learn, from the Tirne! of May 15, that the Papal Government 
is at present occupied with a new organization of the (Boman) Catholic 
Dioceses in China. The measure is to be followed by the organization 
on new bases of the (Roman) Catholic Mission in the extreme East. 

We are informed that Mr. Surges, whose plans were adopted for 
tiie Memorial Church at Constantinople, has been sent,' by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, to survey the ground, and to 
take preliminary steps for the erection of the church. 

CoNTOCATiOH OF THE PROVINCE OF Cantebbtjbt. — A Committee 
of each House was appointed as in the last Convocation, for the pur- 
pose of considering the Home and Foreign Missions of the Church of 
England, and the best mode of promoting them. 



The Sthod at the Cape. — ^We have received a copy of the 
Constitutions and Acts of the Cape Synod, wliich have been printed 
by authority. It is highly satisfactory to feel convinced that the 
proceedings of the Synwl can have no other effect on honest-minded 
men than that of increasing their confidence in the importance of the 
whole synodical movement, and helping to unetrip the imaginary 
scarecrows by which so many well-intentioned persons in various parts 
of the world have been hitherto hindered from taking part in it. The 
Synod, consisting of the Bishop, twenty-two Priests, five Deacons, and 
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fourteen lajr-delegates, assembled Jaaataj the 2lBt. , Of the«e, three 
Priests asked and received permission to withdraw as soon as the 
formal proceedings of the opening were over. The Synod sat four- 
teen days, exclusive of one day given to Committee business, and 
rose February 6th ; and the result we believe to have been, as tha 
Bishop of Capetown, in bis concluding address, states it: — "All of 
us, I think," ere his words, " must feel that this Synod, which is now 
closing, cannot fail to have a very important influence upon the des- 
tinies of the Church ia South Africa for generations yet to come, and 
that we have laid down sound and safe principles for the future 
government and guidance of the Church in this land — sound and safe, 
because they are the principles of that Church from which we take 
our origin. 1, for one, do Ibank God very heartily for having so 
over-ruled all our discussions, and for having given us grace to adopt 
sueh conclusions upon matters of the deepest importance in the spirit 
of Christian and brotherly love." 

Three things are worthy, of special note, as manifestations of the 
mind and temper of this Synod : one, that out of deference to the 
three absent Clergymen, and the parishes that declined, or were 
unable, to send delegates, it was resolved, contrary to Australian pre- 
cedent, to leave all matters discussed in the recent Synod open to 
reconsideration in the next ; the second, that the Clergy, to a man, 
joined in begging the Bishop not to relegate to any Board the onerous 
duties hitherto sustained by him, as the functionary solely responsible 
to most of them for their stipends; the third, that it was determined 
not "at present "to apply to the Colonial Parliament for legislative 
sanction to the conclusions that had been come to. " We send them 
forth," said the Bishop, " as the resolutions of a voluntary and spi- 
ritual association, needing no support but that which their own force 

gives them We have come to the determination that we will let 

our resolutions go forth, and carry with them such weight as they are 
entitled to," 

It is a fact which stands in marked contrast, indeed, with the fore- 
going account, that less than ten years since there was no Bishop in 
South Africa, and that what constitutes the present Diocese of Cape- 
town, exclusive of St. Helena, was possessed of a staff of only seven 
Clergymen, of whom six were located in Capetown and the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

Society poe Peomotinq Chbibtiah SInowledob. — Tvaday, 
May 5, — The Bishop of St. Asaph in the chair. A letter was 
read from the Bishop of Colombo, giving an account of the ordina- 
tion of Geo, A. Bathna, son of a Eudhist priest, whom Sir A. John- 
stone had brought to England many years ago, and who had returned 
to Ceylon as a teacher of Christianity. The Bishop says that his 
examination has passed ina way very creditable to him. (See Colonial 
Church ChrojtkU for May, p. 198.) A grant of the publications of the 
Society to the value of 10/, was made to the Theological Library of 
Sl> Thomas's College, Coltmibo. A grant of 2002. was made to the 
Jtfadraa Diocesan Committee, viz. IBOi, in aid of the printing of the 
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Common Prayer-book in Tamil, and 501. towards a revised edition 
in Teloogoo. The sum of 302. ivas granted tonarda a new church 
in the parish of St. Paul's, Demerara. 

Society foe the Propagation of the GospEt. — Friday, May 
15, 1857.— The Bishop of Bangor in the chair. Preseut : the Bishops 
of Lichfield, Oxford, St. Asaph, and Llaudafi*. The following students 
of St. Augustine's College, who have finished their College course, 
have been accepted as Missionaries by the Society : Mr. C. J. Martin, 
Mr. Wm. Chalmers, Mr. J. Glover, Mr. C. G. Franklin, Mr. W. Haoket, 
Mr. M. M. Fothergill, Mr. T. F. Lightfoot. The Rev. F. Fleming, 
Travelling Secretary of the Society, was appointed Organizing Secre- 
tary for the dioceses of Manchester, Chester, Sodor and Man. A letter 
was read from the Secretary for the Colonies, in reference to the sub- 
division of the diocese of New Zealand. The Board sanctioned the 
appropriation of a sum of money out of the Church Fund, for the en- 
dowment of a Bishopric at Wellington, to which Archdeacon Hadfield 
i% nominated. The Board also sanctioned the appropriation of a sum of 
money to the endowment of the diocese of Nelson, as soon as a sufficient 
sum shall be secured from other sources.^ A letter was read from 
the Bishop of Newfoundland, urging the division of his diocese. He 
wishes that, if hia former proposal of a new bishopric to consist of the 
Bermudas and the Bahamas cannot be acted on, that the island of 
Newfoundland should be divided into two sees, for the attainment of 
which object he would make great sacrifices. It was stated that the 
deputation on Indian bishoprics had been received very courteously bv 
the Prime Minister and by the President of the Board of Contrd, 
They had also waited on the Court of Director^', and hopes were given 
of the erection of a bishopric at Agra. It is hoped that a bill will be 
brought into Parliament, to enable the Court of Directors, with the 
consent of the Imperial Government, to erect future bishoprics, from 
time to time, as may be found expedient. The Hon. and Eev. Augus- 
tus Duncombe was elected to the Standing Committee, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the appointment of the £ev. J. £. Kerape as Vice- 
President 

The 156th Anniversary Festival of the Society will be celebrated 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, on Tuesday, June 16tb. The Sermon will 
be preached by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. Divine Service will 
commence at half-past three, f.m. Tickets may be had at 79, Pall 
Mall, and 4, Boyal Exchange, a few days previously. 

The District Treasurers and Secretaries will meet at the Society's 
Office, on Tuesday, June 16tb, at eleven o'clock, a.u. 

The Annual Meeting in the City of London will be held on Thurs- 
day, June 18th, by the kind permission of the Lord Mayor in the 
Egyptian Hall, Mansion House. Tickets maybe bad at 79, Pall Mall, 
and 4, Boyal Exchange, a few days previously. 

1 We hope to he able to print In our next Number a letter from the Biahop of ' 
Hew Zealnud to Vat Arcbdescocr? Board of the Province of ITelaoo, on ths future 
pioviBlon to be made for the Bisbop. 
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Annual Mteting of the Societt »ob the Pbopaoatiom of th* 
Gospel, at WUlit't Jio&m, May 14, 1657. 
The following Retolutions were carried ; — 

1. "That the diBContinuance of General Collections osder authori^ 
of the Queen's Letter, whereby the Society for the Propagation of the 
6o»pel has sustained a loss of 10,000/. a-year, seems to call upon the 
Church at large for new and increased efforts to sustain the Mis- 
sionary operations of that Society, both in the Colonies and Heathen 
Dependeocies of Great Britain." 

2. " That the many openings and opportunities for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in India and the East, demand of ua a large and imme- 
diate increase in the number of Missionary labourers." 

3. " That the liberal grants recently made by the Society, for the 
foundation of new Missions in South Africa, Borneo, Mauritios, Cey- 
lon, and Vancouver's Island, entitle the Society to the warm support 
of all who are interested in the efforts of the Church of England for 
the conversion of the Heathen." 

In moving the first Resolution, the Earl of Carnaston expressed 
his regret at the 'withholding of the Royal Letter, which seemed to 
shadow forth the loosening of the alliance between Church and State, 
which had existed for centuries, and which had made the nation 
great, powerful, and happy, and was the keystone of our constitu- 
tion. The Royal Letter was a very pleasing token of this union ; 
and he trusted that the matter would be reconsidered, and that the 
Letter would be again vouchsafed. In speaking of the present Mis- 
sionary efforts of the Church, the noble Earl expressed a wish that 
they might become a more formal, distinct, and emphatic part of our 
system, and not a mere supplementary depattment. He thought, also, 
that it was a fault in our Missionary system, that we attempt to evan- 
gelize from the frontier, and that thus we have less influence than we 
might otherwise have. The Roman Catholics place their Miseionariea 
in the centres of heathenism, — units among thousands, — and their 
influence radiates in a circle ; ne advance from the frontier, working 
on a semicircle. Besides, the vices of border life are thus carried out 
at the same time. 

Tlie Bishop of LointON, in seconding the Resolution, said that the 
Society would suffer no great evil from the loss of the 10,0001. a-year 
which was produced by the Royal Letter ; but that, instead of merely 
sustaining its present labours, it would carry them further. The 
Society had not hitherto made way with the middle classes ; circum- 
stances had prevented it from throwing itself unreservedly on the 
sympathies of Ihe members of the Church. If it would throw itself 
on the good feeling of the Church, there would be no fear of too much 
excitement on the subject of Missionary labours. He spoke of the 
Church Miuifinary Society, not as a rival, but as a sister Society ; 
. there was room enough lor all He spoke of this Society as being 
most intimately connected with the Church of England; when we 
think of the Church, we naturally tiiink of the SodHy/or the Fropa- 
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potion of tke Gotpd, and when the Church awakened, the Society 
shared in the revival. 

The Bishop of Oxford, in moving the second Resolntion, said that 
no part of the Heathen world was ever so set open to Christians as 
India was now opened to the English. If we could but realize what 
we lose in the vain generality of figures, we shonid see how great is 
our responsibility. There are 174,000,000 subject to our rule, and 
10,000,000 ;niore in states protected by us, in India alone. And 
this is a critical time for that people; for the minds of men are 
agitated, and old things are passing away. The result of education is, 
that it has stirred to the very depths the native mind of India ; and 
we should take advantage of this to lead them on to Christianity. It 
is as plain as it was when the angel stirred tb^ pool of Bethesda, that 
he who came for healing should then go into the water, that we should 
now seek to bring the people of India to the GSospel. Why was India 
given to us ? GiOD has given us that nation that we may administer 
it for Him, and set up there the enaign of the Cross. This must 
be done, not by isolated and sporadic efforts, but by England's Cbarch. 
When oiir Lord said, "Go ya into all the world, and preach the 
Gtospel to every creature," He addressed ub ; we of the Church of 
England are the ye to whom He spake. If we do not discharge our 
duty, can we dream that this great charge will be left in our hands? 
and how can we look for the life of God in our Church, if we are 
indolent in this matter ? In 1814 the See of Calcutta was founded. 
It now covers an extent of territory far larger than all England and 
Scotland and Ireland and Wales ; and the Bishop asks that the 
Diocese may be divided, "for the man has a conscience — he has a 
heart." It is a mere delusion to call a man with such a Diocese the 
Bishop of Calcutta — an impudent fraud on the conscience of the 
Church, The Bishop of Oxford then proceeded to speak of the pro- 
bability of a new See at Agra. 

The Kev. E, Caldwell, LL.D., in seconding the Resolution, spoke 
of the results of Missionary labour in India. It is often said that 
nothing has been done in India. He would reply by pointing to 
Tinnevelly. Dr. C. gave a very encouraging account of the success 
of different Missionary Societies of South India, which, we trust, will 
be found at greater length in the valuable series of articles lt>r which 
we are indebted to him. He spoke of the great liberality of the 
I^ative Christians of Tinnevelly ; but much still remains to be done 
there. He said that the Missionaries of the Society and those of the 
Church Missionary Society labour together with perfect harmony. 
There is a progress, also, in the government of India ; it is not what 
it was. Every year, and almost every month, there was news of some 
measure tending to the enlightenment of the Hindus. This was the 
more important, as the English nation was regarded in India as the 
embodiment of the Christian religion : all the evil they sgw in us was 
ascribed to our religion ; and it had the benefit, too, of all the good 
tbey saw in us, or experienced from our rule. Railways and the 
electric telegraph were regarded by them as Christian institutions. 
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Dr. C. said tbst he hoped to return to India in the aatumn, with 
renovated health, and with a grateful heart for what he had seen at 
home. There was an extending intereat in the people of this country 
in Chriatian Miasionj. He spoke of the great increase in the oi^ni- 
aation and the funds of this Society ; and be hoped ^at, in e short 
time, the great people, — the nobleman, the millwnair«, the high>bom 
dame— who now, aa it ii said, pairouktd the Society, would give as 
liberally aa if they were mere Wesleyan manufacturers or shopkeepers. 
Dr. C. apoke of the presaing want of men ; he appealed to thoae irho 
could offer themselres to the Miaaionary work ; and he orged the 
duty of prayer to the Lord of the harvest, that He would send forth 
labourers into the harrest 

Siahop SUTB, of Kkktcozt, who moved the rote of thanks to the 
Archbishop, was receiTed with hearty applause. He spoke of the 
appeal to ths Cbrialian feelings of the people, which bad been referred 
to by the Bishop of Loudon, and he said that no snch draft was ever 
dishonoured. From his own experience, he would say that the best 
Miisionary was a Bishop. He went to Eentucky in 1830, one of six 
Uissionary Presbyters ; in two years after, he was a Bishop, and there 
were now thir^ Clergymen in the Diocese. The Bishop was a living 
centre, and Clergy and people gathered round him. He spoke of the 
last Convention of the American Church, and said that eventing 
was carried on harmoniously. The Society had planted the Church 
in the United States, when they were colonies of this coantry: their 
debt was great, and they were continaally acknowledging it 
• The Archbishop pronoanced the Ucaaing, and the meeting dispersed. 

At the Festival Service at Westminster Abbcj, on Tuesday, H^ 
19th, the Bishop of Linoolm preached from Lnke xv. ?. 

Toronto. — (From a letter in the Guardian.) — In all probability 
your readers are aware, prior to this time, that the Soyal assent is to be 
given forthwith, or has already been given, to our Synodical BilL 
.... Before this information transpired, however, a deputation 
from the proposed Diocese of London visited this city, bearing the 
various bonds and securities necessary to show that the funds for the 
endowment of the bishopric had been collected. The first waited 
on the Bishop, and the secnrities being found perfectly eatisfaetory, 
his Lordship gave them a certificate to that effect. They then pro- 
ceeded to the Qover nor- General, in order to satiny his mind that 
the fund was complete. This being done, his Lordsliip the Bishop 
appointed the 13th of May as the day for the convention of clerical 
and lay delegates connected with the new Diocese, (o proceed to the 
election of a Bishop. . . , Divine service, a sermon, and the adminis- 
tering of the Communion, are to precede the election. The elective 
body is not properly a Synod, but a committee of the Synod of the 
Diocese of Toronto, appointed for a special purpose, and only autho- 
rized apart from that special purpose of electing a Bishop to decide 
aa to the manner in which the election is to take place. 
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THE DEBATE ON THE MUTINIES IN INDIA.' ' 

In the debate which took place in the House of Lords, on the 
subject of the late mutinies amoDg the native troops in India, 
Lord EUenborough expressed his belief that these mutinies 
were caused by " attempts to interfere with the religion " of the 
people. The immediate occasion of them was the distribution 
of cartridges greased with fat; and Lord EUenborough's opinion 
is, not, of course, that the Government really intended by this 
means to destroy the Hindi! religion, but that the army inter- 
preted the new order in this way ; because they had reason to 
believe from other sources that the Government (that is, in 
their view, the Governor-General, Lord Canning, who, as Lord 
EUenborough has seen it stated, though he can scarcely believe 
it to be true, " largely subscribes " to Missionary Societies) 
was anxious to convert them to Christianity, Now, it is very- 
improbable that the army knows whether Lord Canning sub- 
scribes to Missionary Societies or not. The sepoys do not read 
MissioDarr Reports ; and of the officers who do read them, not 
one would ever dream of comrouDicating their contents to 
the men. 

The Missionaries and their friends deprecate the idea that it 
is the duty of Government to interfere actively in the work of 
conversion. What they ask is, " a fair field and no favour." 
They believe that if the Government were openly to attempt to 
proselytise, the country would soon be overrun with a crowd of 
hungry hypocrites. The Missionaries are, indeed, greatly and 

■ The Timet, Wedneadsy. June 10, 1867. 
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iaatlf diasatisfied with the Attitude which the Government now 
holds towards reli^on. The Goyemment seems to be led by 
indifference rather than impartiality to keep up a large Ecde- 
siaatical Establishment for the benefit of its own servants, find 
at the same time to endow Colleges for the maintenance and 
advanoement of the doctrines of the Shastnts and the Quran, 
as is done in the case of the Madnissa and Sanskrit Colleges. It 
is, no doubt, the policy of Akbar ; but it is as unpopular among 
the Christian subjects of the Government as AkbaiPs was to his 
Mahometan subjects. Does not Lord Ellenboroogh know that the 
Mahometans complained bitterly of Akbar's reli^ons policy, 
and that even now they look upon him as almost an infidel F 

If the sepoys know anything about the relation of the Govern- 
ment to religion, they knowj not tlutt Lord Canning subscribes 
to Missionaiy Societies, but that the Government supports insti- 
tutions whose express object it is to maintain and promote the 
sacred literature of the Hindds ; and that would not be likely to 
make them susincious of their rulers, except «a it might make 
them regard them as men of no religious principles, and there- 
fine unworthy of confidence. But the fact is, that the conoexioa 
in the mind of a Hindd between his rel^ioui belief and his 
caste-privileges is a very slight one indeed. A. laaa who believet 
Christianity does not, ipto facto, lose his caste; nay, even a jww- 
fession of Christianity does not destroy caste. To eat with 
Christians does ; and so does Baptism and the partaking of the 
Lord's Supper alonK with lower-caste peojde : but a man may 
believe what be likes; and yet remain an " CHrthodos " Hindii. 
In the South of India there are Christians called coste-Ohristians 
— that is, converts who have been flowed to retain their caste- 
distinctions. If there were a re^meat of these caste- Oiristians, 
the order to use the new cartridges would be as obnoxious to 
them as it was to those engaged in the late mutinies. Should 
we be told, in that case, that the mutiny was owing to an 
attempt on the part of the Government to interfere with the 
rel^fion of the pe^^le F 

We do not believe that religion has anything to do with the 
outbreak. Nothing is more common than to hear the natives 
declare their belief that Christianity is winning the day in India, 
and will soon be the religion of the country. The same feeling, 
we have no doubt, pervades the native army. Bat no outbre^ 
follows. So long as their caste-practices are not interfiled with, 
they do not care what religious system becomes the £aith of the 
country. 

We are not aware if Lord Canning does subsmbe to Mis- 
sionary Societies. Very likely he does. The Lieut.-Gov«mNr of 
Bengal does, and so does theLieut.-GtoTemor of the North-west 
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FroviDces. The latter is rIbo, ve beKevC] President or Patron of 
the Delhi Mission C(»nmitt«e. The late Mr. Thomason sub- 
Bci^ied to Missionary Societies. We are thankful to learn from 
Lord ElienbOToagh's speech that there are many in high military 
and civil ofiBoea who are sufficiently earnest in their religion as 
to seek to extend it. The educated natires of India are per- 
fectly well aware of these facts, and they make no objection. 
All they cere to know is, that the Government absolutely repu- 
diates the idea of forcing or bribing its subjects to become 
Christians. And the Europeans in India have not the slightest 
i^prehension of an outbreak amongst cither Mahometans or 
Hindds, so long as the present system continues. Lord Can- 
sing's subsoiption to a Missiouaiy Society is a matter of perfect 
rndifference, except as iodicating that he is a religious man, and 
wishes to see the natives won over by moral suasion to the faith 
of Christ. 

Lord Ellenborough made no motion, and therefore there was 
no division. But his'Lcwdship's opinion was endorsed by Lords 
Granville and Malmeabnry, and by the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
(Lord Granville's attempt at creating " a Scientific Society, with 
a religious object in view," as a loophole for Lord Canning, in, 
of course, abortive, 'niere is no such Society.) We can only 
say that this opinion will be received in India with astonish- 
ment, and that it will be set down as another instance of the 
great ignorance which prevails in England regarding. India, and 
especially regarding European public opinion in India. But it 
can never influence that opinion. 

Lord Ellenborough is so alarmed at Lord Canning's pro- 
ceedings, that he even ventures to predict that, if unchecked, 
they will end in our being driven from India ; and then, adds 
bis Lordship, we shall not leave behind us a dozen Hincere con- 
verts to Christianity. The latter statement, if true, would rather 
fomish a reason for increased exertion in evangelising the 
conntiT. But, not to cavil at the logic of this careless and 
precipitate speech, on what grounds does his Lordship make 
this calculation ? If upon the statement that there are many 
wicked and hypocritic^ men amongst the native Christians, 
might we not deny, on the same grounds, that Christianity had 
made real progress among the people of England ? Are we all 
'consistent and holy Christians? Are the majority such? 

The heathen natives themselves are not of this opinion. 
Those Brahmins who endeavoured to get an act passed by which 
the profession of Christianity should disqualify the converts 
£rom inheritii^ property, — the Bengali newspapers, which are 
now making continual onslaughts on Christianity, and are 
nkiag up aU ihe worst specimens of English crime which they 
u2 
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can find in our newspapers, — all these surely testify that Chris- 
tianity is making a real advance among the people, and has 
become a pover which cannot longer be neglected. We do not 
attempt to argue the question fully. There is abundant proof 
at hand to show that the progress of Christianity in India is not 
the unreal thing which Lord EUenborough supposes. What we 
have mentioned is sufficient to show how entirely gratuitous 
that supposition is. God has given us India, not for ourselves ; 
we are trustees for Him, and we are bound to extend the know- 
ledge of His name. 

We suppose that there was no Bishop in the House during 
the discussion, for none took part in it. 

There was a debate shortly after in the House of Commons, 
on the petition of the Missionaries ; and in the article which 
appeared in the Times on the subject, it was said that the Mis- 
sionaries cannot have the confidence of the heathen ryots of 
Bengal, because in the petition they characterise them as 
degraded, superstitious, &c. But the fact-is, that the heathen 
ryots have great confidence in the Missionaries. They do not 
suspect them of interested motives. The Missionaries ore their 
best friends; they provide them with medicines when ill, and 
are very often their protectors from oppressive landlords. 



tIPomspontrenic, BottimentSt ^c- 

PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

Ko. IV.— THE TINNEVELLY MISSIONS. 

(CimtMued from pagt 188.) 

IL— Thb Woek. 

The first attempt to introduce Protestont Christianity into Unne- 
velly was made, towaiJs the close of the last century, by the venerable 
Swartz, who visited the province thrice, and succeeded in establish- 
ing a congregation of native converts in the fort of Falamcottah. 

The work wliich Swartz commenced was efficiently carried on by 
Joenicke, another Missionary of the Soeieti/for Pi-omating Ch^Utian 
KTioviledge, who was sent to Tinnevelly by Swartz, and who, during 
the short period in which he retained his health, made Christianity 
widely known amongst the rural population, and succeeded in plant- 
ing Christian congregations in several villages in the interior. 

With a species of prophetic insight into the future, founded on hia 
observations of the character of tlie people of the province, and 
especially of the docility and tractable temper of the converts, Jaenicke 
observed, that " there was every reason to liopo that at a future period 
Christianity would prevail in the Tinnevelly country," Jaenicke was 
assisted in his labours by a native Catechist from Tanjore, called 
Satyanadeo, wlio was ordained in the Lutheran manner by Swartz, 
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and commissioned to carry on in Tinnevelly the promising work 
which Jaenicke had begun. Satyaniden's laboors were eminently 
Buccesaful. It was by him that the members of the Shinfir caste, 
who form the bnlk of our congregations in almost every part of Tin- 
nevelly, were first reached and influenced ; by him tbe first Sfatinllr 
congregation was formed and the first village of Christian Shfinlirs 
organized ; and in his lime the first of those popular movements ori- 
ginated, which have often since characterised the progress of Tinne- 
velly Christianity, Satyanfiden'a first SL&nir converts formed them- 
selves for mutual protection into a distinct community, and founded 
in the heart of the palmyra forest a new village, which they called 
MudaMr, or " First-town," — a place which subsequently became the 
metropolis of Sh£nfir Christianity, and formed, during the dark age 
of the Tinnevelly Missions, a sort of stronghold, to which the per- 
secuted of every caste resorted for protection. Satyanfiden's labours 
in Tinnevelly, though fraoght witb the promise of abundant fruit, 
were not long continued, and after his return lo Tanjoro the new 
Mission was Inmentahly neglected. It was visited once by Gericke, 
in the course of a long missionary tour through the greater part of 
the Presidency of Madras, and once by Kohllioff, Swartz's successor 
in Taiyore. At KohlhofTs request, Ringellaube, the founder of the 
Zondon Mittionary SodelyU Missions in Travsncore, bestowed on 
the Tinnevelly Mission a general oversight for a short period. This ex- 
pedient was disapproved of by tbe parent Society, and was discontinued; 
but no other European Missionary was sent to occupy the important 
post which Jaenicke had left vacant, and it ia questionable whether 
the " country priests," or native ministers, ordained in Tanjore, and 
eent from time to time to Tinnevelly, did more good or harm, in the 
absence of European supervision. In 1815, Mr, Hough, then Chap- 
lain to the East India Company at Palamcottah, visited the con- 
gregations formed by Jaenicke and Satyanfiden, and wrote to the 
Society an interesting account of the Christian order, steadfastness, 
and prosperity which he observed in them. For several years be 
lilted upon the Society the duty of cultivating the promising field to 
which he had drawn tlieir attention, and especially of sending out a 
Missionary; but being disappointed in his endeavours, and a G-erman 
Missionary, who had been sent out from home, being prevented by 
sickness from reaching bis destination, he asked and obtained from 
the Church Missionary Society, which had recently commenced to labour 
in India, the means of establishing schools, employing native Catecbists, 
and lay ng the foundation of a new Mission. Neither would the 
Church MtKwnary Society have considered it its duty to establish 
itself in Tinnevelly, nor the London Mimonary Society in the adja- 
cent province of Travancore, bad it not been for the inability of the 
Society for ProTooting Christian Knowledge to cultivate efficiently 
those fields of labour, each of which was first offered by Divine 
Providence to the older Society. In 1830, Rlienius, one of the ablest, 
most clear-sighted and practical, and most zealous Missionaries India 
has ever seen, was sent by the Church Missionary Society lo carry 
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on tbe MissioD which Hough had recentlj' founded, and ere long hia 
energetic laboors prodneed abundant fruit. The new Mission fer 
outstripped the old ; and at the close of Bhcninfi's connexion with 
the Church Mitiionm^ Sociely, after sixteen years of labour, th9 
number of souls rescued from HeBthenism by htm (or by the varioaa 
agencies set on foot by him), and enrolled under his putsral eare, 
amounted to more then ten thousand. 

Though Bheniue was by birth and education a Lutheran, hia views 
of Church government and worship were in general those of th« 
English Dissenters ; in consequence of which, some years before bis 
death, his conaezion with the Ckurt^i- Miinonary Society ceased, 
and it became necessary to reoi^anise the Mission ho founded in 
itome important particulars. Notwithstanding (his, hia system of 
working was, as a whole, greatly superior to that of the oMer Mis- 
sionaries, Swartz himself included, and the Tinnerelly Missions are 
in a great measure indebted to him for the progressive element 
apparent in their history. He was the first MisBionary connected with 
Church of England Missions in India, by whom caste wm in any 
degree practically repressed, female education system at ically pro- 
moted, or societies established amongst native Cbristions for religious 
and charitable purposes. It is also remarknble that the practice oC 
assembling the people of every Christian village morning andevewng 
for united prayer in church — a practice- which universally preYslIs in 
the Missionary congregations of the Church of England in Tinnevelly, 
and has now extended itself to Tanjore and other localities — waa first 
introduced by Bhenius. It was not unlit after Rhenius's labours and 
successes had awakened general attention in England, that the 
SocieCj/ for the Propagation of the Chtpel, which had inherited the 
Indian Missions of the ChrUiian Knowledge Society, and which 
about that time began to participate in the Missionary seel of the 
present century, bethought itself of its Missions in TiimaveQy, asd 
resolved to attempt to revive and strengthen them, if they were stiU 
found to exist. From 1792 till 1835 those Missions had been as 
sheep without a shepherd. The only superintendence of any real 
value which they hod received, had been bestowed upon them by 
Missionaries of other Societies or Government Chaplains; and 
they had passed through seasons of great trial. In 1811 a pestilence 
swept away in many places a sixth of the community, and about that 
time many of the Sh&s&r Christians, especially in that part of Tinne- 
velly which now constitutes my own district, fell back through fear 
to their ancient Heathenism. Many persons would suppose that a 
community of Hindii Christians, like that which was planted in Tin- 
nevellj — poor, undisciplined, uneducated, left to itself, surrounded by 
heatlien influences — would soon have ceased to exist. On the con- 
trary, in 1835, when the first Missionary of the So^etj/for the Pro- 
pagation of the Goepel reached Tinnevelly, and began to inquire 
about the sheep that had been left to tlieir fate in the wilderness, 
nwre than three thousand persons were found to have steadfastly 
retained the profession of Christianity, and the rites of Christian 
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wor^ip, through an entire generation of neglect. The first two 
Misaionaries who were seat into Tinnevelly by the Society for tit 
Fropagoiitm (^ the GQ^>d, labcored there for a short period only ; 
their place, however, was imme'iiately supplied by others. Other 
Missionary bboarers followed from year to year; for the Church at 
home had awoke, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel had 
awoke, the Madras Diocesan Coounittee had awoke ; and when I now 
look around in Tinnevelly, instead of the two districts that existed 
when I arrived, I am rejoiced to see seven, in addition to a new Mis- 
sion in the Banmad country, each of which is provided not only with 
pastoral superintandeoce, but also, in a greater or less degree, with 
the toeans of extension and advancement. The Church Miasiottary 
Society also has continoally been lengthening its cords and strength- 
eaing its stakes, so that it has now fourteen Missionary districts, 
where' it only bad six when I arrifed, and has established besides an 
oi^anized system of Missionary itineration in the northern and less 
Christianised part of the province. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gotpel luu reason to be 
thankful that its ancient Mis&ion in Tinnevelly was found to be 
capable of revival; for the revival of an old, neglected Mission is in some 
reapects more difficult than the establishment of a new one. Some of 
the evils, however, of foregone neglect have clung to the revived 
Mission ; and another consequence is that, as the Okttrch Mimonary 
Society has obtained possession of the greater part of the field, the 
labours of the older Society arc now confined within a limited com- 
pass. When I arrived in Tinnevelly, the spheres of labour of the 
two Societies had not been defined by territorial boundaries ; but it 
was felt to be desirable that each Missionary should have a district, or 
Missionary Parish, of manageable extent to labour in, that so the 
possibility of collision or mutual interference might be precluded, and 
ere long an arrangement of this nature was carried into effect. The 
field of labour was divided in a fair and friendly spirit, with regard 
to the actual progress each Society bad made ; but the consequence is, 
that the proportion of the area of the province which has fallen to 
the share of the Society for the Propagation of t/ie Gospel, and for 
the Gultivatipn of wbich in future it alone is responsible, amounts 
now to less than two-fifths of the whole. Notwitlistauding this re- 
striction whbm narrower limits, the introduction of the parochial 
system, with its peaceful a^ustment of rights, and its definite duties 
and te^onaibilitics, has, I believe, been attended with the greatest 
advantages to each Society and to the common cause i and, on looking 
back upon the past, I attribute to this arrangement a considerable 
proportion of the prosperity, as well as of the harmony, by which the 
. Missions have been characterised. In the warfare which each Mis- 
^onary is appointed to carry on, he is sow provided with a basis of 
operaCiMis— « centre from which Christian influences may radiate. 
His labours, cares, and responsibihties, being defined hy territorial 
bonndarleSf he is not so liable, as he otherwise would be, to become 
disheartwed by the vastness of his work, and perplexed hy the mul- 
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tiplicity of his cares. The exertions which, ifftcaltered broadcast 
over the aurface of a prOTince, would probaWy end in failure and dis- 
appointmenr, are confined within moderate and practicable li mite. Th« 
Hissionary is able not only to preach the Gospel repeatedly in the 
same village, and to instruct the people in the knowledge of God's 
word, but also to cotnmcRd to their reception the religion he teaches 
by his personal influence, and to watch over and water the good seed 
which he has sown. 

Before entering into details respecting onr Missionary work in 
Tinnevelly, it seems desirable to mention some of its characteristin 
features, especially snch as tend to account for the results that have 
been accomplished. Much of the success realized in Tinnevelly has 
been owing to the personal influence of the Missionaries g and I am 
naturally led, by what I have said respecting the introdnction of the 
parochial system, to mention this here, for it is only by means of the 
parochial system that the personal influence of the Minister of Chriat 
can systematically co-operate with the influence of the truth. 

The Missionaries in Tinnevelly have not taken up their abode in 
lai^e towns, and contented themselves with occasional tours in the 
country, as has generally been done in Northern and Western India, 
but have lived and laboured in the smaller villages, in the heart of 
the country, amongst the unsophisticated peasantry; and a consi- 
derable proportion of their success appears to he owing to their having 
thus followed the leadings of Providence, sought out those who really 
had "ears to hear," and endeavoured to bring their teaching and 
influence to bear on those classes which experience has proved to be 
the most accessible. If the Hindis were usually or easily influenced 
by arguments addressed to their intellect, the large towns, abounding 
with an intelligent population, would afford the most promising open- 
ings for Missionary labour; but there are scarcely any people in the 
world so indiflerent to truth in the abstract, so destitute of loyalty to 
coiiscience, so habituated to let their convictiona and actions go in 
diflerent directions, as the Hindiis; whilst there are scarcely any 
who yield more readily to the wish of superiors, the influence of 
friends, or the example of those whom they are accustomed to follow. 
This is, no doubt, a weak point in their character ; but it shows the 
importance of endeavouring to gain their confidence, and acquire 
influence over them, if we wish to do them good. Now, in large 
towns, the personal influence of the foreign Missionary is as nothing 
compared with the force of public opinion and the influence of the 
heads of caste. Even in Europe, there is no solitariness so intense as 
that of the stranger in a large city; it is still more intense in India, 
where every approach to intimacy is fenced round by caste restrictions. 
On the other hand, in the villages and hamlets, in the interior of the 
country, among which the Missionaries in Tinnevelly have preferred 
to labour, it is astonishing 'how much personal influence tifcy have 
generally acquired, and how much they have been able to effect by 
means of that influence, especially in the neighboorhood of the place 
in which they reside. AH the people, within a drcait of ten miles tX 
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least, know intimately the Enropean Missionary and hii family. They 
team hta views, objecte, and plans ; they acquire confldeuce in his 
character ; they become convinced from his manner of life, and his 
readiness to do them all the good in his power, that the religion he 
teaches must be a good religion. In time, they cease to think of him 
as a foreigner ; they begin to valoe and fdlow his advice ; they learn 
to regard bim as " a teacher sent from God ;" and at length, impelled 
by a variety of considerations, amongal which confidence in his cha- 
racter is one of the strongest, they place themselves formally " under 
Christian instruction," and under his pastoral care. Thus the Mis- 
sionary's personal influence, which in large towns is so insignificant, 
in the smaller villages, and amongst a simpler, more primitive peqile, 
is found to be an important element of success. Whibt the threefold 
cord resists every effort, the cords taken separately are easily broken. 
In CMinexton with all Societies having stations in the cities and large 
towns, it has been found that the usual routine of preaching and dis- 
tributing tracts to casual passers-by^in crowded thoroughfares, and at 
still more crowded festivals, and superintending small vernacular 
schools taught by native schoolmasters, has been attended with very 
insignificant results; and apparently for this reason, that personal 
influence — the influence of character, station, and neighbourhood— on 
which ao much depends amongst Hindlla, is in this system scarcely 
brought into action at all. This view is confirmed by the circum- 
stance that in those schools and colleges of a superior order established 
in some of the great towns, and in which the Missionaries themselves 
are the teachers, the influence they have acquired over the minds of 
their pupils has been attended with remarkable results. I have no 
<loubt, therefore, that much of the success realized in Tinnevelly is 
owing to the fact that the Missionaries have availed themselves of the 
facilities for influencing the agricultural classes which have been 
found to exist, secluded themselves from European society, buried 
themselves in the palmyra jungles in search of Christ's lost sheep, and 
made homes for themselves, not where ideas of comfort and refinement 
would dictate, but where their work lay, and where they have found 
their reward. 

In ctmnexion with this topic, I should mention another important 
purpose which our parochial organization helps us to accomplish. 
Begarding ourselves as. pastors of the entire community residing 
within our districts, and remembering that we are commissioned to 
"preach the Gospel to every creature," and to " make disciples of all 
nations," we are accustomed to invite all within our districts to place 
themselves at tmce under our pastoral care, without distinguishing 
between the promising and the unpromising, or waiting till the un- 
promising show signs of improvement, and to form such persons at 
once into Christian congregations, sul^ect to the discipline and train- 
ing suitable to catechumens. We believe that the adoption of thia 
-system is involved in obedience to our Lord's command, " Preach the 
Gospel to every erecdwre " — " disciple, baptize all nation*." Wo believe 
that if we are to disciple "all," we have no right to recdv« the pro- 
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miaing, and reject the nnpromiaiag, >t oar ovn discretion i tbat we 
bava no right to leave te their fate an; who are wiUing to learsL the 
Truth, honever backward tbey'are likeljr to be ia learning it; and 
that if we wonld teach all, the best way — the on\j acriptural way to 
procted — ia, to " disciple " them, according to Chriet'e own iiyuuctioii, 
that is, to form them into congregation! of " disciples," under ajs- 
tematic instnietion and pastoral care^ baptising them on their pro- 
feseion of fiiitb, and " teaching them to obaerTe all things wkatsoever 
Christ has commanded." Of those who in tbk way assume the 
Cbnstian name, maej doubtleu canse lu disappointment by their 
evil ieiapaa and oonduct, through vhom tl>e way of trutk is evil 
spoken of j but we mnst not, and do not, through fear of this or anj 
other diffleotiies, presume to cast out any who are willing to receive 
nutmction. In no other way than by hearing, leaning, and bdiaving 
the Divine Word can sinners be oonvnted ; in no other way CAtt the 
nujs be pnrifled than by commixture with the leaven; and the 
"learen" referred to in oar Lord's parable is not truth in the 
abstract, but "the kingdom of heaven" — truth embodied in the 
Gospel Church,— which leaven waa not to be kept a^arate from the 
meal, as some now-ardays would wish it to be, hut "hid in it, till the 
whde should be leavened." In some quartos heathens are exhorted, 
simply and abstractly, to repent of their sins and belisTe th& Go^el, 
without being urged to join tiKmselves at once to the Church of 
Christ. The Missionary will allow them to attend bia coDgregation, 
aa hearers; but he does not ui^e them to attend, and he is reluctant 
to receive them under his paBtoral care, even as catechumens, until 
their motives are thoroughly scrutinized, and he is assured that the 
elem«itB of the Christian character are already developed. He ia 
, afraid of compromising the credit of his cause by " receiving sinners." 
It is as if a sargeon, placed in cliai^ of a hospital, should make 
a selection amongst the sick, and restrict himedf to the treatment of 
faronrable cases, declining to receive under his care any who are 
likely to die, and should defend his adoption of the system by pleading 
the necessity of maintaining the credit of the institntioD. Where- 
soever this eclectic system has been acted upon, the results have 
proved unsatisfactory. It cannot be expected that Christ will Uees 
a system which pretends to be wiser and more spiritual than His own, 
and which, instead of ^scipling "all nations," aims only at discipliog 
a select number of the well-disposed i»d promising of all nation^ 
The Missionaries in Tinnevelly have not bewi deterred by any ieer of 
consequenoee^ or regard. for pc^ular prejudices, &om acting up to the 
letter of their Lord's command, " disapling" all who »e willii^; to 
place themselves under their care, instnictiBg every one who will 
consent to receive instruction, forming catechumens everywhere into 
congregali<«i», and teaching them that " he that believeth and is bap- 
li«d shall be saved ;" and to this mode of working the Eucceis that has 
been realised is doubtless, in part at least, to be attributed. In what- 
ever way other classes m^ be Christianised, no system but this is 
adapted to the conversion of the illiterate the unthinking, the lower 
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dsssea generally, the very young tmd tbe vtrj old, — kll vf whom, 
prior to their reception withia the pale of Christtan iofluencefl, are 
ecpMllj UDpromiung and incapable of acting for tliOTuelvea. When 
such persons kiiow not only wbat they are to think and believe, but 
what they are to practise — when it id not left to their own judgment 
what eoorsa they ihould adopt, on feeling convinced of the truth of 
what they ftre told^wben they are informed that if they would learn 
the way of salvation, and walk in it, they mnit attach themeelTes to 
the Ghristiaa congregation of the neighbourhood, and submit them- 
aeWes to the guidance and care of the Missionary of their district, 
whom they are to r^ard as one who watches for their sonls — they ar« 
relieved from perjJexUy, and the oUigation <^ embracing Ghristianitj 
is felt with greater practical force. 

The feeling of this obligation is found to be streagthened by the 
practice, universal in Tinnevelly, of assembling the Christian in- 
habitants of every village, every morning and evening, for public 
prayer and catechixation. There are one or two full services weekly, 
besides the Sunday serviees, in every station where a Missionary 
resides, when the entire service for the day is read, and a aermon 
preaidied i but at the ordinary morning and evening prayers to which 
I now re^r, and which are oondncted by the native teachers in the 
various villages of a district, we are content with an abbreviation of 
the prayers, such as would be read at family worship, together with 
the psalms, or one of the lesscuie, and a brief catechization or expo- 
sition. CatechiEalion, or catechetical instruction of some kind, is 
never omitted, morning or evening, and forms everywhere the chief 
means id use for training up our people in divine knowledge. 
Generally, the native teacher teaches the people only one subject 
a week, a subject appointed by the Missiottary in accordance with 
some general [Jan of instruction, and the people are examined aa to 
their acquaintanoe with it on the occasion of the Missionary's next 
visit. This reiteration of the same lesson is found to be necejisary if 
we wish the mass of the pet^le to make real progress; for the same 
persons are not present every day, and even if they were, we find we 
moat repeat the same statement frequently, "line upon line, and 
precept upon precept," and put it bef(«e their minds in different 
lights, before the m^orily of them thoroughly comprehend it. In 
general the women alone attend prayers in the morning, when the 
men are out at work in their fields, and the men alone in the evening, 
after the wm-k of the day is over, when the women are engaged in 
preparing the evening meal, which is the principal meal of the day. 
All chil^en, koweTer, attend morning and evening, and there are a 
few older people here and there, who, like " Anna the prophetess," 
" depart not from the temple day or night." One important advantage 
arising from this system is that, though the great m^ori^ of our 
Tinnevatly Christians are naturally dull of comprehension, they are 
steadily and manifestly growing in divine knowledge, and in many 
cases wilt more than bear a comparison with persons of n similar 
position in life in our English congregniioos. Another advantage is, 
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that the Cbriatian inbabitants of the aame village, assembling together 
moroing and evening in the same place, and being catechized tt^cther, 
learn to consider themselvea, though perhaps of different castes, as one 
community, one family in the Lord. A circumstance of not less import- 
ance is, that in this way the existence and vitality of the little Christian 
congregation is made linown to every person in the neighbourhood; 
it is enabled to " hold forth tbe word of life," to testify its belief in 
unBeen things, to bear its part in " condemning the world of the 
ungodly:" find not only does it condemn the ungodly, but it attracts 
the rejecting; for the very fact of the native converts assembling 
together every morning and evening to worship God, is an invitation 
to every one who has " ears to hear," and the voice of praise and 
prayer ascending daily from the humble village church, says " Come !" 
to all the neighbourhood. The surrounding Heathen too often refuse 
to be made acquainted with the doctrines of Christianity ; but they 
cannot refase to become acquainted with the visible embodiment of 
those doctrines in the Chrielian Church. The Church's unity,'_her 
discipline, her zeal for justice and truth, her care for her poor mem- 
bers, her zeal in behalf of the oppressed, her unwearied instructions, 
her daily prayers, her solemn services, her corporate life, her pro- 
gressive prosperity, her universal claims — these characteristics of the 
Church render her visible in Tinnevelly, even to Heathen eyes, "a 
city set upon a hill, which cannot be hid ; " and it is unquestionable 
that these signs of life attract and influence the Hindfi miud more 
than abstract truth is found to do. 

In sketching the characteristics of the Tinnevelly Missions, an 
important place should certainly he assigned to the system of daily 
prayer and instruction to which I have referred, and also to the moral 
training and religious oversight and discipline which have grown up 
together with it, and which would I>e impracticable without it. I am 
persuaded that nowhere in the world — ^whether in Missions to the 
Heathen, or in countries long ago Christianised, and in connexion 
with no church or religious organization in the world — is there 
to be found in actual operation at the present time a system of 
instruction and oversight more complete and comprehensive than 
that which is at work in our Tinnevelly Missions. In those 
Missions, at least in every village which has been under Christian 
training for an adequate space of time, every individual, young 
and old, has his weekly lesson in divine knowledge to learn, and 
is periodically examined as to his progress in it ; nearly every 
child of Christian parents, male and female, is in school; and every 
offence against morals and religion, whether committed by a baptized 
person or by a catechumen, is formally inquired into, either by the 
Missionary or by the heads of the village, and visited by the penalties 
of the local Christian law. That system of "godly discipKne," the 
want of which the Church annually laments in England, is in full 
operation in Tinnevelly, and its watchful eye is ever on the convert, 
at home as well as in church, and at his work as well as in his dis- 
putes and amusement?. Dr. Duff, who visited Tinnevelly in 1849, 
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particularly noticed tlie completenesE, fatherly strictneBa, and " eameat 
workiDgness " of the system of iastruction and discipline he found 
there, and commented upon it in lerms of admiratioa at the Anni- 
vereary meeting of the Church MimoTtaty Society. It would not ba 
right, however, to ascribe the benefits of this system solely to the 
Missionariea by wliom it has been introdnced, though I think they 
have shown that they hud a clear perception of their duty as the 
founders of a new Cliristian community ; still, greater credit is due to 
the people under our care, with whose consent and concurrence this 
Byst«m was introduced, by whose aid, in a very great degree, it lias 
been carried into effect, and who have proved, in the majority of cases, 
by their obedience to the rule« of the Christian municipality, and 
their reverence for the authority of their pastors, that they are really 
a docile and tractable people, who, wfaatev^ be their present con- 
dition, may be expected to rise to a better one, and to occupy an 
eminent position hereafter among Hiodii Christians. The effects of 
this system of religious instruction and moral training and discipline 
are highly beneficial in a variety of ways. The eurrounding heathens, 
perceiving the order, intelligence, and unity of the native Christian 
Church, and knowing tliat she professes to be fighting against idolatry, 
Duder the banner of a divine leader, cannot but feel secretly convinced 
that she ia destined to win the day. Being themselves split into 
innumerable castes and sects, and agitated by intestine feuds, without 
oi-der or discipline, without any common bond of authority or code of 
faith, held together only by mechanical agglutinalion, or the fossilizing 
cement of age and indolence, the Hindus cannot but feel arrested and 
attracted by signs of life and growth, of discipline and energy, such 
as they look for in vain among their own worn-out creeds. The 
trained intelligence, and oi^anized coherence and strength of the 
Christian communis, cannot but produce in their minds, at least in 
the minds of the observant and reflecting, a favourable impression. 
If they gave utterance to their impression in words, they would 
exclaim, with Balaam, when from the mounl^n tops he behdd in the 
plains beneath hiiu the orderly encampment of the Israelites, " How 
goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, Israel I The 
Lord his God is with him, and the shoul of a king is among them I" 
(To bt <mUimitd.y, 



PROPOSED BISHOPRIC OF NELSON, NEW ZEALAND. 

We havo received the following document from New Zealand: — 

"CoMMirrEE — The Venerable Archdeacon Paul, Rev, H, F. Butt, 
Rev. S. Poole, Rer. T. A Bowden, Bev. J. C. Bagshaw, Major Rich- 
mond, Captain Blundell, Dr. Greenwood, M. Bury, Esq. 

The following statement of circumstances connected with the pro- 
posed ' Bishopric of Nelson* is submitted to the memtiers of the United 
Church of England and Ireland in this Province, by the Committee 
of the Archdeaconry Board, specially appointed for this purpose. 
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Shortly after the late viatt of the Bishop of New Zealand, hie Lord- 
ahip proposed to endearoiir to secure the conetitation of a Bishopric 
foft the ProTJnee of Nelson. Tbia proposal on the part of his Lordship 
is now laid before the members of the Church. 

To A* Treamrer vftht Archdeaconry Board. 

Mt DEiE Sir, — The important matter on which I now address yon 
is the future provision to be made for the Bishop of the diocese and 
the Archdeacon of Waimea. The strong objections which hare been 
made to tbe proposed union of Wellington and Nelson in one diocese, 
bHTC led me to reconsider the recommendation which I forwarded 
lost year to the authorities in England j end I am now prepared to 
advise the erection of Nelson into a distinct episcopal see, provided 
that the following conditions are complied with : — 

1st. That the members of the Church in the Province of Nelsoa, 
give their formal conaent to the aj^ropriation of at least 2,00(W. of 
the Endowment Fund to the maintenance of the Bishop of Nelson, 
andljOOOf. at least to themaintenanceof the Archdeacon of Waimea; 
leafing about 7,000i for the general purposes of the Church in the 
Province. It will be seen, by reference to the proceedings which took 
place during my visit to Nelson in October, 1855, that this proposal 
is in strict conformity with the resolutions then passed, to the effect 
that a certain portion of the endowment fund should be Bet apart for 
the supply of pastoral superintendence to the rnisettled portions irf the 
Province which could not at present be reduced into parishes. The 
result of all my experience in this country proves that this kind of 
missionary duty can be most effectually discharged by a Bishop or 
Archdeacon. 

2d. That this sum of 3,000Z. fWim the Endowment Fund be aug< 
mented by private contribution, in the Colony and in England, to the 
amount required by the Home Government to be invested for the 
permanent maintenance of the Bishopric, which is usually 10,000^ ; 
but in this case ought not, I think, to be more than 5,000^., as the 
income of a Itisbop by the diocesan scale is at present 5001. per annum. 
Out of some property which I have lately inheritedi I should be willing, 
if necessary, to give 1,0002. fbr this purpose ; but the eamestDess 
with which the members of the Church in Nelson have resisted the 
proposed union with Wellington, seems to justify the hope that they 
will soon raise the required amount without my assistance, in consi- 
deration of the incalculaUe benefit wMch they will dwive from 
having a resident Bishop of their own. 

I press this subject upon the iunnediate attention of the members 
of the Church in the Province of Nelson, because I brieve that at 
this present moment, a clergyman, whose high character and qualifi- 
cations led to his nomination to the Bishopric of Cliristchnrch, woold 
respond to stich a call as that which the members «f the Church in 
Oanterbnry sent last year to Mr. Harper, who has now been conse- 
crated as their Bishop. Before the resolutions of the Canterbury 
meetings reached England, the Bev. Edmund HobhooH^ lUlow w 
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Merlon Collie, had alread; been ai^liftd to b^ Lord Lyttelton 
to allow tiimgetf to be put in nomination for the Bistiop of Christ- 
chnrch ; but he gave way at onoe to the declared wishes of the 
resident memberB of the Church in the Province of CenterbuTy, A 
prompt and vigorous effort on oar part may have the effect of securing 
to Ndsoa the services of one of the most devoted and single-hearted 
elergyo^n whom I hare ever known, and one whose worth has 
already been attested by the recognition of his Stness for the cbai^e 
of the adjoining diocese. 

With every wish and prayer for the goidance of the Holy Spirit in 
aH your counseb, I remain your faitlifal friend and pastor, 

G. A. New Zbalani). 
WellinjrtOD, Slrt November, 18S3. 

After a full and careful consideration of this proposal, the Arch> 
deaconry Board agreed to the following reSwlntions :— 

1. That this Board cordially accepts the proposal of the BisKop of 
Kew Zealand to endeavour to secure the foundation of a Bishopric 
for this Province. 

2. That it is desirable that the eadowment of such propraed See be 
not less than MOL per annam. 

8. That a portion of the endowment of the proposed See may pro- 
perly be provided from the Church Endowment Fond of the settle- 
ment ; and that it be recommended that the sum of 3,000/. be appro* 
priated to this purpose \>y iha Society for the Propagation of the Gotpd, 
the present Trustees of the Endowment Fund. 

4. That the members of the Church in this settlement be invited to 
assist in raiwng the amount necessary for tlie endowment of the See ; 
and that a committee be appointed to solicit contributions for thia 
purpose. 

5. That the Resolutions be rorworded to the ven»«ble Sodetyfor 
Ptwjtolinff Ckrietian Knowledge and to the Society far the Propagation 
of tlie Gospd, as well as to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Council of Bishops engaged in promoting the foundation of 
colonial sees, with an application from the Board for assistance, and 
praying that their influence may be exerted to procure the erection of 
the proposed Bishopric of Nelson. 

6. That the Board accepts with thanks the recommendation of the 
Bishop of New Zealand with respect to the nomination of the Rev. 
li^mund Hobhouse to tlie proposed Bishopric of Kelson. 

These Resolutions have been forwarded to the Bishop, and his 
Lordsbip has promptly fallen the seceasary steps to bring the proposal 
under the notice of the authorities at home. 

Having stated what steps, have been taken to promote this object, 
it only remains for us to call upon every Churchman in this Province 
to assist according to his means. 

The amount at present proposed for the endowment of the See, 
namely SOOL per annum, is the lowest that could possibly be fixed for 
such a purpose. This will require a capital sum of not less than 
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SfiOOl. Towards Ihta amount the Arclideaoonrj Board hM, it will 
be seen, fbrmally consented to the opproprJaiion, br the present 
Trustees, of 3,0002: from the 'Church Endowment Fund' of the 
settlement. It has also, so far as it can do so, pledged itself to raise 
a fui'ther sumofnotleas than 1,0001. within the province. TheBiebop 
of New Zealand has offered the munificent donation of 1,000/. if 
neecttary. But it is hoped that tbe readiness with which members of . 
the Church will respond to this appeal ma/ render it unneceasary to 
receive such a contribution from his Lordship; especially when we 
bear in mind the lai^e aasistance which this settlement has received 
from the Bishop for so many years, and the many calls constantly 
made upon him from every quarter of this vast diocese. 

On every ground tbia appeal for the immediate endowment of the 
' Bishopric of Xelson ' is confidently submitted to every churchman 
and colonist : for whether, as churchmen, we look to the increase in 
the nnmber of clergymen and churches (so much needed) which, 
according to all experience, invariably follows, by Crod's blessing, on 
the appointment of a Bishop, and to the aid which is so generously 
afforded by churchmen at home to every newly appointed colonial 
Bishop for the wca-k to which he is called— <ir whether, aa colonists, 
we look to the social benefits which must arise from the constant 
residence and example, in a new commnnity, of a Christian minister, 
invested with the highest office of the Church, it is scarcely possible 
to overrate the advantages to be derived, under the Divine blessing, 
from such an appointment 

Every member of the Church, whatever his or her station, is 
invited to enjoy the privilege of contributing to a fund which will 
provide a< onct for the permaTient maintenance of a chief pastor of the 
Church among us. This is a work which concerns aU ; and there- 
fore the smallest donation from the least able will be as welcome as 
the largest offerings given out of the abundance which may be 
possessed by any among us. 

Donations in money or land to the 'Bishopric of Nelson Fond' will 
be received by Alfred Fell, Esq., Treasurer ; by the Secretary, or 
any member of the Archdeaconry Board ; and at the Union Bank of 
*"•"•''•• J. C. Baomhw, M.A., 

Febnuuj, 1867. Seeretary to the Board. " 

CHURCH ENDOWMENTS IN THE COLONIES. 
The following is a copy of the important letter from Mr. Leslie 
Foster to the Archbishop of Canterbury, as President <rf the Society 
for the Propag<UuM of the Qtapel, which was read at the Meeting in 
March, and of which we made mention -in April. The Society have 
come to a resolution to receive contributions for the promotion of the 
objects detailed in it. 

" I am desirous to address your Grace on a subject of much 
moment to the interests of those branches of the United Church 
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of Eagland and Ireland, which exist in the coloniea of the British 
empire. I feel anxious to procure your approval of measures 
that are called for by the present posture of things, and which 
seem likely, with the blessing of the Almighty, to be productive 
of lasting benefit. I had the happiness of co-operating with your 
Grace, and with some other friends of our naUonal Establishment, 
a few years since, in reference to legislation for the Church in the 
Colonies ; and the Bill introduced under your sanction into the 
House of Lords, was forwarded by me to the colony of Victoria, 
where it became the foundation of the Melbourne Church Act, which 
has been allowed by the Queen in council. This measure meets the 
evils which were most seriously felt, by giving a power lo the 
members of the Church to assemble under the approbation of the con- 
stituted authorities, and to decide as to the management of the 
concerns of their Diocese. I trust and fully believe, that the adoption 
in every British dependency of the precedent supplied by this Act is 
merely a question of time, and that the princifdes of the legislation 
proposed by your Grace will be generally approved. The edbrts of 
Churchmen to promote the highest objects will thus be aifoTded full 
scope ; and experience in analogous instances justifies the expectation, 
that an increase of well-regulated and earnest zeal will thenoe result. 
The course of events has rendered it obvious, that the voluntary 
system of supporting the ministers of religion will, sooner or later, 
pretty certainly prevail throughout the Australasian colonies, and 
probably in all other plantations founded by this country for a popu- 
lation of the AnglO'Saxon race. Circumstances have impressed me 
with the importance of securing portions of well-ohosen land, as 
endowments for religious purposes >n the earlier periods of the settle- 
ment of any district The endowment, known by the name of the 
King's Acre, granted in the city of New Yorii to the Church of 
England by King George III., has ever been one of the main tem- 
poral supports of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. This small portion of land, which was of com- 
paratively little value when dedicated to the advancement of true 
religion, by the piety and forethought of that revered monarch, now 
produces, I understand, about 70,0002. yearly ; thus presenting a 
cons^cuous example of the propriety of devoting to such purposes 
judiciously selected property, which must rise with the growth of the 
community, and which thus ensures an expansion of the temporal 
resources of the Church, coincident with the development of national 
prosperity.^ Many similar instances might be adduced, not perhaps 
of 80 remarkable a character, but sufficient to prove, that to secure 
endowments for Church purposes of land properly selected, isaoourse 
of proceeding applicable to the state of our oolonies, and calculated, 
under the Divine blessing, most materially to inerease the resources 
available for the furtherance of religious objects, as well as to confer 

' This is rather balov the truth ; it la said qot to prodoee betveen 70.0001. and 
SO.OOOt. per aaaaia.— Ed. 0. O. C. 

NO. CXXI. X 
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it (ho Bsme time on the Ctergy a cerl&iD degree of tempordl inde' 
pendeace, which c induces to their respectability, and protects them ia 
the fearless discharge of the duties of their apostolic mission. They 
hare occasioa to refrroro and to rebuke, as frequently as to exhort, in 
reference to the state of public affdirs, in any society which is swayed 
hy public opinion, as all British settlements ultimately must be; and 
the Christian minister will often be called on to oppose the popular 
passions, errors, and prgudices of the day. 

In the Diocese of Toronto, the beneSts arising from endowment 
have already become very apparent; for the Church of England 
College, which there is so efficient an iaslrument of usefulness, 
derives its chief support from an endowment that was appropriated 
to religious purposes a few years since, by a lady in this country, who 
purchased for a few hundred pounds, land which hss become worth 
much more than as mt,By thousands.* 

The Bisht^i of Newcastle and of Adelaide have expressed tliero- 
selres strongly, as to the great advantage that may be expected to 
arise from endowments being made while a colooy is yet in the 
earlier period of its history. The Bidhop of Adelaide, indeed, has 
recently stated, that ' without partial endowment, the voluntary 
principle will and dues faiL' He proceeds to observe that, ' during 
the early stages (rf a colonial Diocese, the Society (for the Propagation 
of the &03pel) must aid the development of the self-supporting prin- 
dple by annual grants, if the Church of England is to take root.' 
I would venture to express to your Grace my opinion, that a certain 
extent of endowment is the proper completion of the work performed 
by the Venerable Society alluded to, in planting goad seed, and in 
nursing the Church in the infant settlements formed by this country. 

I am, perhaps, the more impressed with this view, because at the 
request of my friend, the late Bishop of Sydney, (then BUhop c^ 
Australia,) I took steps, many years since, with the concnrrence of 
your Grace's predecessor, which resulted in the establishment of a 
spedal fund by the Society for the Propagation of the Gfospel, for the 
district of Port Phillip (now the colony of Victoria), which was at 
that time under his super! ntend^ice, and with which I was connected 
by property and otherwise. The opening of this special fund caused 
the collection of considerable sums, and has, I hope, proved the means 
by which the friends of the Church have been in some degree pre- 
pared to meet the calls forgreat efforts, produced by the unprecedented 
events that have taken place, in consequence of the gold discoveries. A 
population imbued with sound principles, and an attachment to the 
Church of their fathers, supply resources to be depended on, (under 
the Divine blessing,) for the prcHnulgation of those principles, and for 
the spread of that Church, in proportion to the growth of the com- 
munity. But no want of the Church ia now more pressing in this 
part of Australia than that experienced from the deficiency of endow- 

> Mr Foster agun nnderstatsB hU cue. We believe that Hiaa Fanahave of 
RiohmoDd laid out 40DL on this pnrchase^ and that the land has been sold for 
above 9,0001— Ed. 0. O. O. 
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meats, which can hardljr at present be provided go effectually, as might 
bare been done before its recent eiclroordinary increase in wealth and 
population, tbougb much maj stiU be accomplished. 

It is generally felt throughout the British empire, that those 
engaged in colonization bat ill perform tlieir work, and have little 
claim to public approbation, if they do not endeavour to build up 
society on a respectable and enduring basis ; and Chnrchmen are 
conscious that the institutions of the religious body to which they 
belong, and which they are accustomed to love and reverence, have 
mainly contributed to bring about the happy circumstances that dis- 
tinguish our social state in tliia country. All members therefore of onr 
national Establisliment, who are impressed with the importance of such 
considerntions, will desire to extend these blessings to the dependencies 
of the BritlBh crown. It would be erroneous, however, chirjly to 
regard such results as the consequences of planting branches of the 
Church in distant liinds ; the great and all-important benefit whicit 
arises from doing so is, tliat it extends the kingdom of the Almighty 
Head of the Church ; and indifference to this object on the part of 
those engaged' in the peopling and settling of new countries, is a 
dereliction of duty, that must be answered for before a higher tri- 
bunal than that of public opinio^. 

The effects of the care evinct;d by our ancestors as to these things 
are nowhere more marked than in the present condition of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States, whose energy and 
vital power are proved by its activity in promoting the spread of true 
religion, by the reputation of its ministers, and by the conduct which, 
as a body, it is able to pursue, in circumstances of difficulty ; it is 
satisfactory, too, that the Census returns put the fact of its constant 
and large increase in numbers beyond all question. I may not im- 
properly allude to the fact, that in the commission issued by King 
Charles I., to twelve individuals, for the manDgement of colonial 
affairs, it is expressly recited,that the motive of the king in the granting 
a charter to the settlers of Massachusetts Bay, * was not merely to 
enlarge the territories of our empire, but more especially to propagate 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ' This is but an instance of 
the tone which at that day prevailed in most circles of society in 
England, with regard to the interests of religion, as connected with 
colonization.' 

' The iDtentioDB of Charles irerenot carried out as thejshoald have t>een. It ia 
not to be doubted that »ha(«Tej- was done in Airtherance of the interests of the 
Church before the Beparation of the colonies from thia countrj, has been productiye 
of an amount of good at least equal to the resull of on; application of means to the 
■ame extent, with Bimilar vievra, in any other part of the world ; but it ia im- 
possible to aa; tbat our countrjimea fullj diacharged their dutj in thU Tcapect. 
Indeed, the fact that thej allowed all efforts for the establishment of Episcopacy 
to be rendered of no effect by the proceedings of sectarian bodlea, proves how far 
they were from being duly sensible of the importance of Church principles and 
discipline being carried out in their integrity, in those pottions of the empire. 

TheeatablishmeQt of Colonial Episcopacy, and the poateasion of a power on the 

Cart of cbarchmen to manage their own concerns, are two features which, we may 
ope, will favourably distinguish British colonisation at tbe pnaent d^ Inm 
x3 
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The exertions of EnglUh Cburchmen in former times, tboDgb thej 
accomplished much, failed in producing the full amount of their 
legitimate effect, from the want of a Colonial Episcopac}'. That want 
is now to a considerable extent supplied, and there is everj' prospect 
that it will be met in every instance. Tliej likewise expeiienced 
a sad drawback, in the abs«ice of a recognised legiJ power on the 
part of members of the Churcli in the Colonies, to regulate their 
atfuirs, as has been done by all other religious bodies. Tliis dis- 
ability haa been remedied with regard to the Diocese of Melbourne, 
by the legislation to which I have adverted (and which I will Tentnre 
to designate, as having been carried into effect under the auspices of 
jour Grace); and the fact having been admitted, that such collective 
action on the part of Churchmen is not inconsistent with any consti- 
tutional principle, I have no heaitatioa in saying that means exist, 
by which effect may advantageously be given to arrangements very 
similar to those contemplated in the Melbourne Chnrdi Ac^ in all 
Colonial Dioceses, even without further legislation, by private agree- 
ments between the parties concerned, as has been done in the IMocese 
of Adelaide. It is but reasonable, however, to loolt forward to a 
sanction being obtnined for such collective action, in every Colonial 
Diocese, either from the Imperial Parliament, by a general Act, such 
as formerly proposed by your Grace, or from the Colonial legislatures, 
in each individual instance. 

The Church in the Colonies now having Bishops, and liberty 
of action, I entertain a strong expecUtion that (with the Divine 
blessing) more extensive consequences will follow from the efforts of 
its friends, than even those which have ensued from the exertions of 
our ancestors; and also, that the efforts now likely to be made will 
be of an unusually earnest nature. Such being my conviction, the 
present time is, in my opinion, pre-eminently fitted for making an 
appeal, both at home and the colonies, to provide funds for securing 
an endowment, in various cases that may call for it, to aid the pay- 
ments made independently of such assistance. 

I therefore, with much deference, submit it to the consideration of 
your Grace, as President of the Soeiay for the Propoffotum of the 
Ootpel, whether it would not be desirable to open a special fund, to be 
applied by the Committee of the Society to provide colonial endow- 
ments, according to their discretion. It would probably be a good 
rule, to resdve to be guided to some extent in their application of this 
fund, by the amount of local contributions, given with the object of 
providing a permanent support for the Church. 

My knowledge of colonial afiairs, and of the extraordinary maimer 
in which landed pro^ierty, when judiciously chosen, rises with the 
growth of a commtmity, is chieSy the reason that I have addressed 

that Tbich t«ok place two eeatnries lince ; aad there is eveij leaaon to trust that, 
under the Divine blessing, the improved efficiency of mana^iement »nd iDoressed 
oamestnese of purpose which must bo expected thenoa to arise, will be prodaotlvs 
of more striking results than an; of those that it now affords us the gieateit Mlis- 
tuUon to witneaib 
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your Grace on this topic. Alt must feel desirous that tlie resources 
of the Church should be augmented in any commuoitj, in proportion 
to the increase of private fortunes. In England, at this moment, the 
chief enlargement of the temporal meana of doing good, likely to be 
at the command of our national Establishment, is that derivable from 
the constantly rising value of its lunded property. I would remark, 
iu passing, that tho reason why the Clergy Keserves in Canada and 
in New South Waliis became the subject of so much discontent was, 
because lAeif had been, not judidoutly, btU i/njudicioiuiy choten, and 
impeded the progress uf eettlement. No danger of alienation could 
exist, where endowments had been set apart by private persoBS. 

The value of the principle of setting apart endowments, arising 
from private contributions, has been fully recognised in the proceed- 
ings adopted with regard to the Colonial Bishoprics Fund, which has 
received so large a share of the highest sanction in this country, 
including the approval of your Grace, and has accomplisbecl highly 
satisfactory results. My wish is, to see an extension of this principle 
largely act«d on, so as to provide endowments for Ibe general support 
of Church ordinances, as is so anxiously desired by Colonial Bishops, 
as well as by all who entertain j uat views, as to the importance of a 
provision being made in due lime, for the highest interests of our 
fellow-citizenB, in the dependeqcies of the British emjiire, and who 
know the appropriate means for accomplishing this object. 

1 will make no apology for originating this proposition, although a 
layman, by writing to your Grace ; I feel that a sense of duty will 
be considered to authorize my doing so, in the opinion of those whose 
judgment is entitled to respect. I am aware that my views have the 
good fortune to meet your approbation, and it has been urged on me 
to adopt the course I do^ by those whose sentiments I was bound 
to regard. 

I will, in conclusion, venture to express my belief, that if your 
Grace and the Venerable Society for the Pi'opagation of the GotpA 
think fit to issue an appeal to Churchmen, in order to raise a fund 
to be invested in the purchase of land for the endowment of the 
Church in the Coloniea, it will be well responded to (especially in the 
foreign dependencies of the empire) by contributions either to the 
general fund, or more frequently, no doubt, by aid given with a wish 
to carry out local objects in connexion with the general conrse of pro- 
ceeding, and that this step will be the proper accompaniment of that 
Missionary effort to promote the glory of God and the good of man, 
which has, of late years, so lai^ely distinguished the British public. 

I have the honour to be, 

My dear Lord, 
Tour Grace's very faithful servant, 
(Signed) Wh. Vebxt Leslie Fostkb. 

HiaClnue iltLord Archbishop of Csnterboi;, &c. Ac" > 
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THE MISSION OF THE AMERICAN CHTTRCH IN CHINA. 

We think that our readers will be interested in the following 
Jonmal of the Rev. E. W. Sjle, nn American Missionary at Shanghai. 
It appears in The Spirit <^Mmwnt for June. 

" Sbuglisi, Sept. 1S6S. 

ieth. — The Bishop has devolved on me temporarily the office of 
organist on Sunday moraings, and, as a constquence, instructiDg the 
scholars and our poor communicants to chant the few canticles which 
have been prepared for our chapel service hns occupied me a good 
deal of late. They take to it with tolerable readiness, but are prone 
to imitate the drawling manner of cantillation that prevails among 
the Buddhists. 

This whole subject of music as connected with Chinese hjmnologj 
is one that bas begun to exercise the minds of several among the 
missionaries both here and at the otlier posts; and by the same token 
it may be known, that there are a few renewed souls at every station 
who are asking to be taught some suitable manner in which to sing 
the praises of the God whom they have learned to know and love. 
Of course there are three methods of meeting this want: (1st) to 
write hymns. adapted to Chinese tunes ; or (2d) to teach our own tunes ; 
or (3d) to find out some musical t«rtium quid — a modificHtion of either 
or a combination of both methods. As far as my own attempts have 
gone in pursuing the first method, I have not succeeded in finding 
any Chinese music which, either in itself or its associations, could be 
profitably used in the worship. I have found one or two tti-aina, in 
Chinese war songs and Buddhist hymns, wliich would furnish the 
groundwork. It chants somewhat in the Gregorian manner, and I 
have adopted a very peculiar air to words conveying moral instruction, 
such as school children might learn with interest (as indeed they do) ; 
but I have not met, nor do I expect to meet, wilh anything that will 
come upJ» the requirement of Christian psalmody. The whole style, 
eoDception, and manner of the Chinese music is artificial, strained, 
and ineffective ; the notation imperfect, and the whole subject of 
harmony ignored. The second method, that of teaching and using 
our tunes, has been tried in many places, and with most success. As 
to notation, some have attempted, By reversing the order — that is, 
reading from right to left — lo make the use of our staff aud our 
musical notes easier of acquisition, while others have taught our 
music just at it itandi; for which method there are so many good 
reasons, that I have settled down upon it myself, after having made' 
trial of every other reafonable plan I could hear of or could invent. 
I have taught with the five line staff, and with a three line staff, and 
wilh no staff at all, but win^-tqwd tquaru for the beats of a measure, 
and numbtrt, to indicate the intervals of the scale. This last plan is 
not without its advantages, but the drawbacks are the same as those 
connected with the employment of a new alphabet, which, though it 
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mny be more perfect iDd more philosophical than the one discarded, 
cuts off the learner from every tuxeee to all that the wisdom of past 
ages has lodged in that older form. My coDcInsion is, therefore, that to 
teach oar music just as we have it is the best thing for v« to do; 
leaving it for the future Christian poets and muMcians of China to 
work out, if desirable, that tertium quid before referred to. At present 
we are cultivating chanting almost exclusively; the Vtnile, Gloria 
PaCri, and Gloria in Exceltit may be heard at our chapel service in a 
manner which would remind a stranger of the Christendom from 
. which be ia so far distant. 

iBik. — Tang He-ding has returned from the United States in 
excellent health, and very much improved in the use of the English 
language. More fiatiefactory still is the simple Cliriatian spirit he 
manifests, showing himself quite free from conceit and dissatisfaction ; 
these feelings are not unfrequently engendered in youths who are 
sent home from Mission stations, that they may learn what only a 
residence in the midst of a Christian people canjeach. 

\U. Oct, Wed. — I spent the whole of this morning in the boys' 
school at the charcb, matting a thorough examination into their 
progress ; and that I might do this the better, I dispensed with the 
teachers' attendance. I found that a good deal of Christian truth 
had been learned, though only by rote. The office of the Missionary 
in relation to such Bclioola I conaider (o be that of general superin- 
tendent and religious teacher ; opening and enforcing what the 
children learn by heart under their daily teacher, who cannot be 
expected to do much more than the drudgery of instruction, especially 
in such a language as Chinese. That part of a MiEsionary's time 
which is appropriated to this department can hardly b« better spent — 
the fears of some very good friends of MtssioDS to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

4tA. — One of onr old commnnicants, Zan Eunn-zung, was buried 
to-day. There are a good many particulara connected nitb his case 
which it might be interesting to recount ; but the time would utterly 
fail to note down all the matters of intereat which now occur. 

Mrniday, Gth Oct — It devolved upon me to conduct the missionary 
prayer-meeting this morning, and I chose for the subject of my address, 
the deairablenesB of mifsionaiy schools of all deacriptions — Sunday- 
schools, day-schools, boarding-schools, vernacular-acbools and Engligh- 
teaching achools, schools of all kinds, both for boya and girla ; perhaps 
it might be well to add, also, night-schools for adulta. I aelecled this 
topic, partly for the reason that there aeeros to be a one-aided current 
setting against missionary schools at tbe present time ; parity, also, 
because, as before intimated, it is not improbable that tbe free oppor- 
tunity which we now possess in gospel seed-sowing may be of short 
duration. It would be lamentable if oup seed-time should paes, and 
onr crops not be put into the ground. 

7th. — Received a visit to-day from Mr. Taylor, an English Mis- 
sionary, who adopts the method of itinerating in various directions, 
wearing the Chinese costnme. He and Mr. Burns travel about a great 
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deal in this maoner, safTeriog much discomfort and damage of health, 
but liaviag their reward in canying the guapel message to parts no- 
visited \iy the MissioDaries. Others of our brethren are eodeavouring 
to locate themselves, temporarily at least, in towns or large Tillages at 
some distance from the posts ; in which effort they meet with but 
partial Buccesa. The disturbed state of the country both facilitates 
these attempts in some respects, and hinders them in otbras ; in this, 
as in other matlers, the use of one's own gift, and the iUlowing oat 
of providential leadings, are the chief things. 

12tA, Stendoff. — It is not worth while to note the oontiQiwd per- 
formance of the duties which devolve on me and one of the Cbinese 
deacons (sometimes Chi, and sometimes Chu-kiuag) in connexion witb 
our church. The services are regularly held ; the communicants 
instructed twice a week by myself) and the learners by the deaooo ; 
the schools also receive regular attention from myself and from Miss 
CoQover, who likewise teaches a class of women. Daring the week 
alms are distributed, medidnes dispensed, inquirers instructed, and 
visitors conversed with ; moreover, the gospel is preached once every 
day (sometimes oftener), by one or other of our number. In this way 
the church is made the scene and the centre of constant missionary 
work. 

19iA.— Ablind man who came to me for relief to-day, acknowledged 
that he received S6 cash a month from a man in this city, of notori- 
ously ill repute. I was surprised, somewhat incredulous, but one of 
our teachers, who was present, assured me that it was very probable i 
the man was well known to give money to the poor, expecting thereby 
to get up a meritorious counterbalance to the many evil deeds of 
which he was confessedly guilty. 

2l>t. — Rev. Mr. Reeve, who is in charge of the English Church 
Mimonarj/ Societ^t school, showed me over the establishment to-day. 
The boarding-sohod is one in which only the Chinese language is 
osed. In the compound there are two day-schotds of different grades, 
V «. giving different degrees of assistance to the scholars ; the system 
of promotion from tme to the other, and finally to the boarding-school, 
in cases of good behaviour, is said to work well. English is taught, 
I believe, as a great reward, and only to a few of the most pnmising 
scholars. 

23d. — i saw it rea»-ded in the Xf. 0. fferald that opium was to be 
admitted at this port at the rate of S20 a chest. If this arrangement 
actually goes into effect, whether it be by Imperial sufferance or by 
connivance of the eiandarins here, the fact is a momentous one, though 
it seemed to be noticed in a very casual manner. 

27th. — The second boys' day-school in the city Is in operation. I 
gave it a thorough examination to-day, and found the scholars rather 
a dull set The old teacher, however, has mastered our alphabetic 
method of writing the dialect, and makes it part of the r^ular leseoni^ 
from which I anticipate some good results. 

Jfov. 3d. — The chancel carpet has been stolen from the church 
during the night ; little prospect of detection or recovery. 
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ith. — To-day will be «n era among tKe blind people who are con- 
nected with ns at recipient! of alms. For along time, and inrarious 
wajs, I hare been endeavouring (o find some method, and some place, 
in which the blind could be ennbled to 'learn, and labour tralj, to get 
their own living,' instead of being idle dependents on (he gifts of 
others, or else engaged in such occupations as grinding incense, or 
telling fmiunes, <ff sidling smuggled sails, or reciting Bnddhist legends, 
or gathering written paper to be burned for superstitious uses : these, 
t<^thcr with spinning cotton thread, snd shelling a certain kind of 
bean, are all the occapations known to the blind in these parts, and of 
these they avail themselves in a very slight d^ree, the strong pressuro 
of outward circamstances on them being such as to sink them down 
to inertness and imbecility. From this wreb^ed condition we muat 
endeavour to raise them, as a class, if possible ; but, at alt events, we 
must aim at lifting up and holding up those who have become fellow- 
members with us of the Church, the body of Christ. Our bretiireu 
of the Methodist Episcopal Mission hare kindly lent me for a time 
two vacant rooms in one of their preaching places, and I have engaged 
a woman to teach all who come how to twist a certain kind of string 
much used here, made from a sedgy grass that grows near the sea- 
side. I found six thus engaged when I looked in to-day at Tong-ka 
loong, the street where this humble ' school for the blind ' is com- 
menced. 

llfA.— The health of our first deacon Wong Kong-chai has been 
▼ery far from good for some time past Becenily Chu-kiung took the 
r^ular duties at the church off bis hands for awhile, that he mi<;ht 
rest. Within a few days he resumed his charge; hut this afternoon 
I was obliged to peach in his place. His system seems much out of 
order. 

13*A. — Number of blind at work to-day, twelr& They begin to 
enter into the spirit of their new occupation with some show of cheer- 
fulness. Two of the number who lost their sight later in life retained 
the power of making straw sandals, such as are worn by the peasantry 
here ; so that this is a new branch added to the ' estabtishment.' 

20th, — Dr. McCartee of the Ningpo Presbyterian Mission being here, 
waiting for a ship for the United States, I asked of lijm the favour of 
riding into the country with me to risit a young woman, daughter-in- 
law of my present teacher, who lies very sick at Fah-hwo ; not likely, 
I think, to recover unless she gets better aid than Chinese doctors can 
give her. Dr. McC. very kindly went with me and prescribed for 
the case, to the great wonder of the neighbours, who could not under- 
stand what induced us to take so much trouble for a stranger. 

2-MA. — The weakness of my throat warns ma to desist from the 
amount of music-teaching I have been attempting. One lesson a 
week to eaf;h of the boarding-schools that attend the chapel — our own 
two, and Mrs. Bridgman's — and twice a week with the communicants 
in the city, proved to be more than my measure. It is of little matter, 
however ; for they have now become sufficiently familiar with what 
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is nsed at the public service. I have given up th« idea of doing anjr- 
thing in this way with the daj-achoola for the present. 

sftA.— The news from Canton is to the effect that the English and 
Chinese there are fully coiDmitted to a conflict ; the Americans also 
have had a difficulty. Bogne Forte taken, and every symptom of 
determined warfare. 

29(A, — Rode to Yung Zeang knng, rear which is poor old Soo-dong's 
dwelling. He has been renewing his application to be restored to the 
Communion; and my object in visiting bis borne to-day was to certify 
myself, if possible, as to the grounds of the evil rumours which are 
afloat concerning him, such as are sure to abound when a man is 
known to be under a cloud, the world over. 1 could not leani much; 
family quarrels had occurred and bad been made up; things which 
with us would have been counted grave breaches of the law of kind- 
ness are said to be almost matters of course among the Chinese ; the 
result of my visit is only a change of perplexities." 



VANCOUVEE'S ISLAND. 

Mt deab Sib, — At the risk of intruding once more upon your 
readers, I venture to call attention to Vancouver's Island, to which 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gotpel made a grant, in March, 
of 2501. lu my last letter, and also at the Harch Meeting of the 
Society, I ventured to urge tbe oppoinlment of a Biehop to preside 
over the Mission ; and I still believe that if the Society had recom- 
mended such a step, the necessary funds would soon have been forth' 
coming, while my fears have been more realized with respect to what 
I must call half measures. The small sum which the Society granted 
is thought to allow only of a single Missionary and a Lay teacher, and 
what is the result ) The Bishop of Bupert's Land, whose diocese is 
supposed to extend westward over the Eocky Honntains, and to 
include Vancouver's Island, stated publicly at the meeting at the 
Mansion House, that he had not been able to meet with a Clergyman 
who was witling to go out, because there was no resident Bishop to 
cheer and encourage the Missionary in his labours; and because it 
was felt to be something lilie banishment to'go out there single- 
handed. Unless, then, the Society's grant of 250/. can be increased 
from other sources, there is not much probability of the Mission 
being established, nor even of one Missionary being sent out : can 
we look for the same results as we might do, if band were joined 
with hand, or a Bishop were appointed to head the Mission ) I would 
venture, then, to suggest the appointment of a Committee to assist in 
raising the necessary funds for the endowment of the proposed 
Bishopric, and for the support of a second Bishopric; and I would 
gladly make myself responsible for 20^ a-year for five years for the 
maintenance of ft Bishop, if nine others will do the same, or 102. 
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a-y«ar for the support of anolher Cler^man ; so convinced ant I that 
it is most desirable that the Mission ghoald be undertaken at once, and 
on as effectire a footing as can be obtained. 

Tour obedient Serrant, Britics.' 



IRrbftfos anti Xotfns. 

Our National Btlatiom with, China. Being Two Speeches delivered in 

Exeter Hall and in the Free-Trade Hall, Manchester, by the 

Bishop of Victoria. London: T- ilatchard, 187, Piccadiily. 

1857. 

The first speech contained in tliis pamphlet was delivered by the 

Bishop at the Anniversary Meeting of the ChuriA MiitUmary Socitly, 

in Exeter Hall. The Bishop does not underrate the importance of 

hiq fTtbject,.and there are some passages in the speech which will, \(e 

think, interest our readers, and which we will proceed to lay before 

them. In the early part of his address, he Bays : — 

"And vhcn I rfmember, too, tboie startling incIdciitB which have latelj been 
reported to ne from Cbioa — vben I remdnber the perilous posilioo in shich our 
MbsionarieB and stl clsfEcs of the British commnnil; are noir placed in the 
Boalh of China, and more eepeeiall; at Hong-Eong — vhen I remember that the; 
are eiposed, not merely to the ordinary danger of s foreign reaidence, bnt to the 
cap of the poisoner, the knife of the a^paspin, and the torch of the midnight 
incendiary— 1 feel, my Lord, that the subject of China may well eicite a mingled 
feeling of interest and anxiety in the mind of erery Christian philanthropist at 
tys moment."— P. i. 

We qtiote this passage in order to say that while vre are, as a 
nation, fearfully guilty in the matter of opinm, wo have no right to 
_ be surprised at such a proceeding on the part of the Chinese as is here 
^ referred to. We are Christians, living in the light of God's truth. 
They are living in heathen darkness, unregenerate and unsanctlfied, 
and, perhaps, in the sight of God, our sin is greater than theirs. We 
are able to quote on this head a pnper in the Church Mistionary 
Intelligeneer, for May (p. 98) : — 

"Poisoned bread waa distributed snoug Ihe foreign residents at Eon g-Eong, 
and the Chinese baker was apprehended as gniltj- of the crime. If proven, it 
-would have been an atrocious act. But let ds look back on ouiselvei. Has there 
been no poison introduced by English capital and English energy amongst the 
dense population of the Middle Empire? la the life of an European of valae, and 
the life, nay, the soul, of a Chinese of no value— ao valueless, so worthiest!, that. 
In the opinion of some, it is preposterous, on a qneetion of this bind, to bring 
such considerations into account." 

In speaking of the increase of the British dominions, the Bishop 

"Four years ago I was staj-ing In the neighbourhood of Calcutta with Lord 
Dalhoasie, that dislinguisbed administrator of our £ssl«m empire, who re- 

1 may be addressed to the writer of this letter at 19, 
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muaed at his poet, I beliGTe, for a loD)(er period thui anj other Indian Governoc- 
General in past hiBtorj. Id priTsto converaatioa with that noble Lord, whoso 
guest I naa at the time, I was struck with hie recogaitioa of this great truth of 
the pTOTidential exteaRion of our empire as a means of conferriog on distant 
races the blesainga of Christian civilization, which appeara to have been impressed 
npan many of our statesmea in itbe East. I remember hearing from Lord Dal- 
houaie that he came to India with a firm dctermiiiatioa to pursae a peaceful 

elic;; that he entered upon hia goTemment aineerely resolving t« be tempted 
no occsdioD to extend our territory, but to bend all his efforts towards atrength- 
ening and coosolidating oar magniGcent empire in the East. But he bad not 
hecn long in India before events on the north-west frontier led to some of the 
most aangainary engagements of modem times, and eventuall; to the anneiatioD 
of the Punjab. At that very time the artillery of Fort Williain waa saluting tbe 
successful conclusion of Ibe war with Bunnah and the annexation of the province 
of Pega. More recently, we have heard of Lord Dalhousie terminating his govern. 
ment by the further eiteaaion of out Indian territory and the anaeiation of tbe 
kingdom of Oude."— Pp. fi, fl. 

Tbe following passage on the Tae-ping movement will intereet our 

" But, before I Bit4ovn, I should like to refer to a pamphlet which has been 
recently publi^ed in China by an Imperialist soldier, who was for a time mixed 
up with the Tae-ping movement. This man appears to have watched for an 
opportunity of escape from the rebels i and having succeeded, and arrived at 
Shanghae, either because he wished to express hia real views, or from a desire to 

S lease the authorities at Shanghae. he wrote a pamphlet, in wliich he abused his 
irmer friends. This pamphlet was fir^t composed in Chinese, and apparently 
printed in tbe same language at Shanghae : it has since been translated into 
English, and printed in the columns of the 'North China Herald,' a local Eng- 
lish newspaper at Sbanghae. Now, after making tbe necessary deductions on 
account of its being the account of an enemy of tbe rebels, X find in this docu- 
ment evidence of tbe prevalence of a reign of terror, and an inflicljon of san- 
gniinary severities, which it is most appalling to contemplate. The manner in 
which the Chiela propagate their new system of religion cortwnly would not 
commend itself to European minds; hut we must remember that they are 
Orientals, and view them with all tbe tolerant indulgence which may reasonably 
be claimed for a body of men who are placed under guch disadvantages. But 
while a perusal of thu native pamphlet reveals many dreadful atrocities as pre- 
vailing in Nanking, it muEt be allowed also, on the other band, that there is an 
incidental mention in this document of circumstances sufficient to convince every 
unprejudiced mind that there is a substratum of Christian doctrine recognised and 
propagated amongst that motley host." — Pp. 11, 12. 

"I wilt only quote one other pussage from this pamphlet: it is tbat^lu which ars 
mentioned the sulyects of tbe literary examinations at Nanking. I need not remind 
this assembly that the cultivation of the national literature of China is greatly 
encouraged, and that literary examinations are the recognised medium of promotion 
to the civil offices in the Stale, 1 read with great intorcat, some time ago, a statement 
made by the British Consular Interpreter at Shanghae, Hr, Meadows (a gentleman 
unconnected with Missions, and therefore not likely to form an over-sanguine 
estimate of Missionary prospects in China), to the effect that, in the event of 
the i:ltimalo success of the Chinese rebellioa, there ia every prospect, on the 
eiplieit declaration of some of tbe insurgent leaders themselves, of the Christian 
Scriptures being substituted for the Confucian classics, as tbe basis of the com- 

Ktitive examinations of candidates for admission to the civil offices of the empire. 
this pamphlet, published, as I have swd, aljout six months ago, I find the 
native' writer mentioning with great indignation and wrath the dishononr done 
by the rebels to their onceslors by withholding worship from them, and also the 
introduction of new religious subjects as themes for the literary eHsays. Ha eom- 
plaina, in effect, that they are deetj\iyiDg all nveroMe for the Conftidan eloasics. 
He i^s, ' At an appointed lime, previously to the birthday of any of Uw king*. 
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the ioholart are required to attend a literary examinalion in the Examination 
Hall. The themes given out for e«sa;g are such u the following; ' [Here is a little 
piece of Belf-aggrandisement on the part of the EasMni King] — 'May the Eaetem 
King live 9000 jeanl' and 'How different are the doctrines of true religioa 
nrom those of the world I' ' For the first, second, third, and fourth degrees of 
gntduaties, one of each i« selected; of the Haalin (the neit in their scale) some 
tens are selected j and some handreds far the next degree (Tsin-sz). The king, 
whose birthda; is te be celebrated, presides aa principal examiner at the previou* 
examination.' I have here a translation of tlie hymn which is given as a subject 
for literary essays ; and when t tead it, you will perceive that there is a Urge pro- 
portion of definiM Christian doctrine recogoised among this remarkatile body of 
men. The Buhject of the literair essay is, ' How different are the true doctrines 
from the doctrines of the world 1 Only the first line is quoted in the pamphlet of 
the Imperialist critic; but 1 am enabled to read to the Meeting the cemaiaing ' 
portions of (he hymn, of which It forms the iutrodaction, in one of the Tae-ping 
authorized public formularies, of which I have before spoken. From the extract 
thus eompleled, f on will be able to perceive the religious element which exists in 
some of uieir manif^toes. 

' How different are the true doctrines frain the doctrines of the world ! 
They save the sools of men, and lead to the enjoyment of endless bliss r 
The wise receive them with exultation, as the sourte of their happiness ; 
The foolish, when awakened, understand thereby the way to henven. 
Our heavenly Father, of His great mercy and onbounded goodness. 
Spared not His first-bom Son, but sent Him down into the world 
To give His life for the redempUon of all our transgreasioDS, 
The knowledge of which, eonpliid with repentance, savea the soqIs of men.' " 

Pp. 13—15. 

The following passage refers to the proeeedlnga of the French in 
China:— 

"I certainly would not now aj one word in depreciation of the character of 
that able man who sways the destinies and wields the imperial sceptre of France. 
Bot this I will say, that it is obvious to my own mind that the French hare 
a large fleet in the East ; that th^ have no commercial inlereste to watch over 
and foster in those eastern seas ; and that their fleet has too often served as a kind 
c! roving squadron of Missionary police over the broad waters of the Pacific, 
being employed to abet, as at Tahiti, the disputed claims and to afsist in redress- 
ing the imaginary grievances of the Jesail propagandlsls throughout the East. 
And when 1 remember that the Romish propagandists in China have always 
▼iewed the Tae-ping Revolution with peculiar odium and dislike — when I re-* 
member that io the early stages of the rebellion those native Reformers, just emerg- 
ing fiYini idolatry, and not yet been skilled in the art of making a distinction 
without a difference, did confound Buddhist idols with Romish images, and did . 
deface and mutilate the ehrine of some Roman Catholie chapel^I see in this sufH- 
dent to acoount for the bostilitj of theRoman Catholic Missionaries in China.''~P,lfl. 

The French Roman Catholic Misaionaries penetrate into the 
interior of China, and set na an example of patient endurance which 
it would be well for us to follow. Would it not be posaible for 
English Misaionariea to settle elsewhere than in the Consular cities, 
where the presence of European vice must have a prejudicial effect 
on the natives ? * The Missionaries of the Jihenieh Mimonary Society 
do their work away from Europeans. 

The Bishop speaks very strongly on the smuggling of opium into 
China :— 

nMisaionaiy 
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" Which, on the uainnal testimOD; of Miaslootriea Id Ohins, was decUred to 
be moat destmctlTe to the health, the marals, the eocUl proDperity, and the 
national resources of the Cbtneae ; presenting a serious obalacla in the way of 
Chriitian Missions in th&t empire, and reflecting discredit and reproach upon the 
Cbriitisn character of Great Britain, by whose coaipllcit? ia the opiam a7steia 
that great evil was miinl; pronaled ftnd upheld." — P. 10. 

The BiaLop'a opinion of Lord PalraeTiiton should be pluced on 
record ; — 

" I trust that the statesman >rho noir fills the nfBce of Premier in this Und — 
and to irhom that aggregate body and iafliieoco, which in the flippant language of the 
day is often designated ' Eieter Hall,' owes a vast debt of gratitude at this time, for 
having comprehended the true wants of the Caurch of England, and for having 
given to the Episcopal Bench honoured name^ which I will forbear from mention- 
ing at the present moment — I trust, I &aj, that that diaticsgiiished statesman, 
whose fame will go down to posterity, and who will Ell a niche in the temple ol 
history on account of hia lengtjiened career of political succeas, and aa the locg- 
tried, faithful, and consistent opponent of slaveiyand the slave-trade — I trust that 
he will not, in the eveuDz of his declining days, aufler the lustre of his brilliant 
career to be tarnished and obscnred by sanctioning, or permitUng any member ol 
his Cabinet to sanction, under any contiiigeacies of the future, a foreign armed 
intervention to support the cruel, sanguinary, barbarous, and effete Mantohoo- 
Tartar dynasty, and to extinguish a native movement like thsTae-pingBevolation 
in China."— P. 17. 

The onlj* oomtnent we will make on this passage is, to express 
our regret that the Bishop should thus identify himself with " that 
aggregate body and influence which in the flippant language of the 
day is often designated 'Exeter Hall*" (p. 17), for we think that a 
bishop should never appear as a partisan. We will venture to say 
that it is not to the influence of which he speaks that we owe the 
establishment and endowment of the Bishopric which be occupies. 
There are other passages in the pamphlet which we would gladly have 
seen diflerent from what they are. 

We trust that the Bishop's health is suffltuently restored to justify 
hU return to his See, to take advantage of any openings which may 
be made for introducing Missionaries into China 



C/iritHanity in Chirut, Tartary, and Thihd. By M. L'Abb4 Hue ; 
formerly Missionary Apostolic in China; Author of "The Chinete 
Empire," ha. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1857. 
We suppose that these volumes, which contain much valuable and 
interesting information, will be extensively read. It is impossible for 
us not to admire the self-denying devotion to their work on the part 
of the Roman Catholic Missionaries whose proceedings are here 
recorded. The work ends with the accession of the great Mantchoo 
Emperor Eiang-hi, in a.d, 166L This is a great disappointment to 
us; for we should be glad to see an account of the Missionaries, and 
of their work, from that time to the present. But we think We can 
account for this somewhat abrupt termination of the history. M. Hue 
says very little of the proceedings of the Jesuits in adopting into the 
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Christianity which they are taught some of the practices of the Chinese.^ 
During the reign of Kiang-hi m»re than one Pope condemaed their 
proceedings. There were violent and most extraordiuary contests 
between them and the Dominicans, sad the Pope interfered, and by a 
bull condemned the practices of the Jesuits. They resisted, and stilt 
went on with their work ; and we can easily see that a Roman 
Catholic priest would find same difficulty in telling the story. Our 
authority is a book spoken of with great praise by Mr. Meadows in T&e 
Chinese, and Ihsir Re'jeUioni — Die Volker der Mandshurey, by Dr. J. 
H. Plath. M. Hue, in his Chinae Empire, tells us that there are 
800,000 (Roman) Catholic Christians in China. The work before us 
tells us nothing of them and of their predecessors for nearly 200 
years. The History of Christianity in Chiua is still to be written. 



Proceedings of the Firit 0/iuriA of England Synod for the Diocese of 
Melbourne. Beld on the 16iA of October, 1856, and following datfs. 
Edit«d by Ricbabd Pesky, Esq. Rivingtoas. 1857. 
This compilation is taken frooi the reports of the Melbourne Argut 
newspaper, and we believe it to be a faithful aocount of the proceed- 
ings. If any of our readers think that the Synodal movement must 
ho either useless or mtsehievous, they would be disabused by reading 
this pamphlet. It contains, in the Appendix, the Act which legalizes 
'the Synod; the opinion concerning it of the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General, and the Queen's Advocate ; an intended despatch of the late 
Sir William Molesworth, which was loft unsigned at his death ; and 
a very able memorial from the Bishop to Mr. Labouchere, drawn up 
by Thomas Turner, Esq, 

An interesting pamphlet has been just issued by Messrs. Eiving- 
tons; Progress of the Ohnrek in Nemcakle, Diosese of I^eo) South Wales; 
with an Appeal for Us Subdivision and Endowmtni. It contains a 
considerable portion of the articles which have lately appeared in the 
Colonial Church Chronicle, and we commend it to the favourable 
notice of our readers. 

The January Number of toe Natal Journal has been reprinted in 
England (Longmans). It contains a good summary account of the 
Natal Mission ; papers on the Zulu Revolution, and the Hanoverian 
Mission ; general ecclesiastical intelligence ; and a Sermon on St. 
John is. 4, by the Bishop of Natal. 



The Rev. Dr. Wordsworth has published a " cheap edition for dis- . 
tributioo " of his Trjct On Divorce (Rivingtons) ; which we need not 
recommend to our readers. We can only hope and pray that the 
measures now before Parliament for rendering divorce easy, and, by 
consequence, for encouraging adultery, will not be allowed to he 

> Vol. ii.ohap. S. 
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carried. Dr. Wordsworth'i conclaaMu from the comparison of tbe 
words of our Lord are;— 

"1, That in »I1 cues, UTe one, Chriat forbid* MroTce and T«-H»n1*ge; and 
condemiii (bem as no leas sinrol tlian adaltary. 

2. That In «o case does He approve IKtoto* and n-UarTia(«, but railwr dia- 
■aades it even in the ungle case sappceed" 

.The price of the pamphlet is one penny. 



Art you going to he Conjtmted 1 — / dojCt know. A fen Prdimmary 
Words on the Doclrine of Baptism and of Laying-on of Hands, ia a 
Tery good Tract by the Eev. W, A. Abnold ^ivingtons). We owe 
to the same publishers two excellent little books ; A fevi Hinti to 
2fotheri on the Training of their Toung Children, A Fragment from 
the German; aaASwnday Beadings, consisting of eight short Sermons, 
addressed to tbe Toung. Edited by the Hon. and Bev. W. Fon- 
BONBY, M.A. 

Rfvelation a Realilg, by the Rev. Cboil Wrat (Masters), is the 
substance of two very seasonable Lectures on the Inspiration and 
Infallibility of the Bible, which were called forth by Mr. Macnaught'a 
unhappy hook. 

The Seven Voice* ij/" the Spirit, is a series of Sermons by the Eev, 
Dr. BiBBB (Masters) on the Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia. 
We do not commit ourselves to the prophetical interpretations con- 
tained in this volume ; hut tbe Sermons are very good, and very 
solemn. 

Our readers will see by an advertisement cm the cover, to which 
we ask their attention, that a new edition of the Life of that eminent 
Missionary, the Rev. J. J. Wbitbrecht, has been published. It Is 
too well known to need any commendation of onra. It will take rank 
with the life of Henry Martyn. A volume of very good Sermont, 
preached in India by Mr. Weitbrecht, has also been just published. 



(EToIonfal, Jforefgn, anS l^otnt Vtba. 



The Bishop of Nova Scotia left Halifax on Thursday, May 28, 
for ViBitation and ConflTmation in the eastern part of his diocese, 
including Prince Edward's Island. 

The Bishop of Moktbeal laid the foundation stone of the new 
Cathedral on Ascensioa-day, May 21. In. the mining full service 
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with H0I7 Connnonion waa celebntted at St. John's cbapel. The 
new Cathedral Vfill accommodate from 1,400 to 1,500 peraone. The 
whole amount required for the completion of the place is aboot 38,000^. 
Of this about 26,000/. are obtained. There were a great number of 
clergymen and an immense concourBe of people present at the 
ceremony. 

The following notice relative to the election of a bishop for the 
new Canadian diocese baa been published by the Bishop of 
TOBONTO ; — 

" Toronto, April 20, ISST. 

" The Bishop of Toronto gives notice to the Clergy and Lay Dele- 

Stet^ whom be has requested to meet him at London on the 13th 
ay next, for the purpose of proceeding to the election of a bishop 
for the new diocese about to be erected in Upper Canada, that in con- 
sequence of the expected promulgulion, within a very short period, 
of the royal assent to the Synod bill of last session, such election is 
postponed and will not be proceeded with until after the proclamation 
of the royal assent to the measure has been issued. 

The Bishop of Toronto sbo gives notice, that he will at an early 
day convene the Synod of the diocese, with the view of receiving the 
co-operation and assistance of the Clergy and Laity in framing a 
Conatitution in accordance with the statute; wliicb, receiving the 
sanction of the Clergy and Delegates in the diocese of Toronto before 
any division has taken place, may hereafter be adopted as the Consti- 
tution of the new dioceses." 

We understand that the election is deferred. The Synod was 
•nmmoned for June 17. 

In oar last Volume (page 28), we annotinced that the Rev. A. C. 
Coxe had decUned the bishopric of Texas, to which he bad been 
elected. It now appears that before the election took place, he had 
forbidden his name to be put forward. 

The Bishop of Cafxtowit held a Confirmation at George's on 
April 1. On this occasion five adults were first baptised and after- 
wards confirmed with the other candidates. Two of the new baptized 
were Fingoes who had been under instruction for a considerable 
time. 

The following is an extract of a letter from the Bev. H. T. Waters, 
missionary to ^«li : — 

" The Mission progresses as usuaL Our schools keep up, and our 
eoogregations increase. The knowledge of Christ is increasing, and 
many are inquiring daily. The little girls just now are very fond of 
talking of Jesus Christ, as they know that he talked to little children, 
and was fond of them. 

The school at Kreli'a is larger than ever, and very spirited ; but 
there is not mudi progress. £reli is very kind, but has not been 
regular in bis attendance lately, owing to the deep political gam« 
which be imagines himself to be playing. The KaQrs are all hungry, 
—digging roots, and begging everywhere for food. None d«ra 
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eat new corn openly. One woman brought her children to ue, at 
a distant kraal, and asked me to take and feed them. I have pro- 
mised to do so, when she brings them here." 



BoENEO. — We very earnestly commend to the epecial notice of our 
readers the appeal for Borneo which has been put forth by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gotpel,iind which is appended to the 
present number. The Missionaries have suffered greatly, and the 
Bisbt^ is, more than ever, in want of a Mission-sbip. We suggest 
that the appeal should be preserved and bound up with the current 
volume of the Colonial Church Chronicle. 



Thb Church in Scotland.— The Rev. T. G. Suther, D.C.L.; 
Windsor College, Nova Scotia, Incumbent of St. Andrew's Church, 
Aberdeen, luta been elected Bishop of Aberdeen. 

The Bishops of the Scotch Church have put forth a memorial 
addressed to the Bishops of England and Ireland, and of the Colonies 
and dependencies of the British £mpire, and to alt the faithful, clergy 
and laity, who are in communion with them, protesting against the 
schismatical proceedings which have lately occurred. It will be suffi- 
cient for us to espresB our very deep regret that there should be 
just cause for these complaints. 



' SociBTT FOB pROMOTiKa Chbistiah Khowxedqe, June 2, 18S7, 
— ^The Bishop of Lichfield in the chair. Pi-esent, the Bishops of 
Llandaff and Antigua. The. sum of 25A was granted for the enlarge- 
ment of the church at Picton, New South Wales. In reply to an 
application from the Rev. J. D. Hales, of Pau, Basses PyriaSea, for 
help towards the translation into French of " NichoUs' Help to the 
Reading of the Bible," it was agreed to purchase 1,000 copies of the 
work, when published, provided tliat the cost appear equitable, and 
the translation be approved by the Foreign Translation Committee. 
The Rev. F. Pocock, in a letter dated Free Town, Sierra Leone, thus 
alludes to the death of Bishop Weeks : — 

" Ton will, I am sure, be very deeply grieved to hear of our sad 
loss, and the loss the Church at large has sustained in the death of 
onr dear Bishop. 

He returned from the coast the 16th of March, with Mr. Frey, his 
companion in travels, both very ill ; and our poor Bishop did not 
rally, but gradually sunk, and on the 25th of March he departed, to 
be for ever with his Saviour. Mr. Frey is stilt very ill, and goes by 
this mail to Teneriffe. We fear for the worst" 

A folio Bible and Prayer-book were voted for a chapel in Inverness, 
lately Stted up for poor members of the Church. The sum of 5L was 
granted to the South Australian Female Refuge at Adelaide, to meet 
a purchase of 51. for the use of female penitents. Six sets of -bocks 
were voted for churches and chapels in the course of erection in the 
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tHocese of Adelaide. A letter wna read from tbe Bishop of Toronto, 
dated Toronto, May 9, 1857. The Bishop said,— 

" The aum of 5O01. sterling, granted towards the endowment of the 
Diocese of Kingston, has been most gratefully received, and hu 
already had the effect of encouraging the members of the Church 
within the proposed Dioeese to renew^ exertions. 

That they have not succeeded so well as their -brethren in the 
XK)ndon District, is not, I believe, from want of will, but becBUse they 
are less opulent ; and, feeling this, have not hitherto engaged in tbe 
work so vigorously, or with so much system. But they have now 
become more alive to the value of the object in view ; and that they 
may not again slacken, I intend during next month to hold public 
meetings in all tbe principal towns and villages within tbe proposed 
limits of the contemplated new See, and I hope to infuse additional 
spirit and to bting about greater energy and rapidiiy of action." 

The sum of SOI. was granted towards the enlargement of Trinity 
Church, Aurora,, Newmarlcet, Canada West. 

The Rev. Dr. Biber moved tlie following resolutions ; — 

"1. That a correct knowledge of the contents of the Holy Scrip- 
ture is a fundamental part of Christian knowledge. 

3. 'Jliat since the publication of the English authorized version, 
in 1611, additional light has been thrown both upon the original 
text of the Holy Scriptures by collations of manuscripts, and upon 
the sense of ~ particular passages by the researches of Biblical 
scholars. 

3. That it is desirable that so much of the additional information 
thus obtained as is not of a conjectural, or doubtful character, bnt 
ftuthenticaled by evidence and sanctioned by the authority of com- 
petent Biblical scholars, should be made available to English 
readers and students of Holy Scripture, not skilled in the original 
languages. 

4. That to effect this desirable object falls eminently within tbe 
province of this Society,'as a Society expressly founded and consti- 
tuted for the purpose of promoting Christian Knowledge. 

5. That a Committee of Inquiry he appointed by the Standing 
Committee, to consider the scheme for carrying out the above abject 
submitted in connexion with the present Kesolution, and to report 
thereon to the Board." 

Tbe Rev. Dr. 3. A. Hessey moved as an amendment, — 

" That it is not expedient that the Society should undertake the 

work contemplated ^in the resolutions and scheme submitted by the 

Eev. Dr. Biber ; or that the proposed Committee of Inquiry should 

be appointed by the Standing Committee." 
After considerable discussion, the amendment was carried by r 

large m^ority. 
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Society fob the Fiiopaoi.tioh of the Gobpel. — Friday, \9th 
Jutu. — 'The Bishop of Banqob in the Chair. — The Treasurers 
reported that the receipts to the end of Ukjt were 17,5142., the ex- 
penditure during the same period, 32,7042. The receipts during the 
Bsme period last year were 14,1SS^. Letters were read from ttie 
Bishop of Labuan, giving an account of the losses and privations 
of the Missionaries in the recent outbreak. The Society agreed to 
issue a special appeal for the relief of the Missionaries, and for pro- 
viding the Bishop with a mission ship j and to grant a sum of 500L 
for the former object. 

A report on the Delhi Mission, by the Eer. 3. S. Jackson, was read, 
and a sum of 1002. was granted in aid of the passage of a schoolmaater 
and schoolmistress to Dellii. 

A report, by Professor Slater, on the present state of the Sodet/a 
Missions in Bengol, and on Bishop's College, was read. 

The thanks of the Sodety were voted to the Lord Mayor for the 
use of the Kgyptian Hall, and to the City Committee, and the speakers 
at the successful meeting on the previous day. 

The Auniversary Festival of the Society was celebrated at St. 
Paul's Cathedral on Tuesday, June 16. The sermon was preached by 
the Bishop of Salisbury from Joshua xxii. 6 ! " So Joshua blessed 
them and sent them away." 

The Annual Meeting of theSocKty/or ike Propagation of the Gotpel 
for the City of London was held at the Mansion House, on Thursday 
afternoon, June 1 8. The Egyptian Hall was full to overflowing. The 
chUr was at first occupied by William Tite, Esq. M.P., and afterwards 
by the Lord Mayor, who had not been present at the beginning of the 
meeting, in consequence of his attendance at Her Majesty's Levee. 
The Same Besolutions were submitted to the meeting which were 
carried at Willis's Rooms on May 14, for which we refer our readers 
to our last number, page 238. 

In moving Resolution I., the Bishop of CHicnESTsR said that when 
a country acquired colonies, it acquired at the same time responsibilities 
and duties with respect to the people of these colonies, and especially 
to those of our own nation who went to distant shores to extend the 
commerce and influence of the mother country in the colonies and 
heathen dependencies of Great Britain. Whatever duties we owe to 
the heathen world at large, we are first bound to send the Gospel to 
those heathen countries which are subject to us; and that not only 
for their sakes, but for the sake of the members of our Ohorch, who, 
going to those countries, are deprived of the ordinances of religion 
to which they had been accustomed at home. The Bishop spoke of our 
special obligations to the heathen. He said we were not called on to 
pronounce on the question, whether the heathen must perish ; this is a 
mystery not revealed in holy Scripture : but this he learnt in Scripture, 
that every one who is acquainted with the Gospel of Christ contracts 
an obligation to spread the knowledge of the Gospel, and to extend the 
advantages of it to every one within his or her influence. Thus, every 
one should seek to-benellt his family and neighbourhood, and so on to 
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every co^ntrj, eepeciall; the countries witb which he is connected, 
aa toe ioflaeDce is then more direct and more easily brought to 
bear. There has been a contest in the world since the Evil Spirit 
brought un and death into the world, — a strife and enmity between 
the power of darkness and the Almighty Creator of all things. Every 
Christian is bound to take part in that contest,— to fight against sin, 
to strive to advance the welfare of man and the glory of God. Whether 
the heathen must perish or no, every one is bound to do what he or 
she can to bring them to the Imowledge of the truth ; and they who 
neglect this duty imperil tbelr own salvation^ We are called on 
not only to maintain but enlarge our operations. It is plain to the 
moat unobservant eye that God is working great things with His own 
book. The Bishop referred especially to China and to India. Speaking 
of India, he said we must not estimate what is done merely by the 
amount of converts, and catechists, and schools; but tho system of 
idolatry is shamed in the eyes of millions of tho^e who do not pretend 
in the least degree to be converts to Christianity. There is ma^y 
a Hindu who does not submit to the teaching of Missionaries, so aj to 
be branded by his countrymen with deserting their own Buperatj^ 
tion, yet is prepared for the reception of the truths of Christianity'; 
for his persuasion of the truth of the system in which he was .trained, 
is being broken up by the teaching of the Missionary, and therefore 
a larger number of Missionaries was wanted if we wouldhave a larger 
number of heathen coming over to the faith of Chijst. The Bishop 
said that the extension of the English language, which was becoming 
almost an universal language, should show us the necessity of using 
that language for diffusing the knowledge of God.. 

Mr. Thomson Hankey seconded the Resolution. He spoke of the 
disadvantage of the colonies in not hav.ing the religious establishments 
which we Iiave in England, and eaij ihat it was the duty of Church- 
men at home to contrive the jjiachinery to carry out the operations of 
the Church in all our colonies. He said that the merchants and 
traders of London wer^ extending their connexions, and sending their 
goods to every part Qf the world, for the sake of Increasing their 
profits; and ahoul^ it be said that they were niggardly in endeavour* 
ing t^.-e&tetid .the Gospel, for ' ' ' 3r need, 

h^a^ae, ot t^e- efforts of the mer n to ex- 

ten d.'theii;, connexions for their oi referred 

to (he- (Juefin'B Letter. He rejc for this 

would induce every member of acknow- 

ledge the responsibility which at be said 

that the institutions of the Chun her reli- 

gious body in the country has fui ira ? " In 

conclusion, he said that he hope that hall 

every year, to show that the Lai s Clergy 

in their work, — that it was their b as the 

Clergy were in the Church. 

Sir William Page Wood, Vice Chancellor, moved. Resolution IT. 
He had known the itall in which they were assembled almost from hia 
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inbncjr. He liad seen in it meetings for varieiiB purposes, bat he 
now rejoiced that they were gathered there under the authority of 
their chief msgistrate, with the approbation of their Diocesan, and the 
mapathy of many citizens, to unite in promoting the kingdom of the 
Lord. He spoke of the enormous field of India, the many millions 
over whom the Queen of England reigns, and the need of Missionary 
exertions, since there are only 110,000 or 120,000 native Ohristians. 
It was peculiarly incumbent on the citizens of London to help in this 
matter, because it was through the " merchant adventurers trading to 
the East Indies" that enormous dominion was founded. We have 
now arrived at a new era. We long held those vast regions with but 
a slender sense of our duty to them. It was a common argument till 
the end of the last century, that to endeavour to convert the Hindus 
would endanger our rule. That argument was like that which 
was used by an ancient people, when He came to whom all must 
submit : " H we let Him thus alone, the Romans will come, and 
will take away both our place and nation." They little knew under 
whose wings they were safe from the swoop of the Rqman eagle, 
and that act was committed which brought the Romans upon them. 
Can tee expect anything better, if we neglect the duly of christian- 
izing and civilizing the vast continent of India ? We shall surely 
be swept away, and the work will be given to others. We are 
bound to set forth the honour of Grod. We have now three Bishops, . 
and there is hope of another at Agra : there ought to be thirty. Is 
there not much to be done ? At Delhi, formerly the capital of the 
Mogul Empire, and still a large and populous town, he learned from the 
Society's Report for 1856, that two Missionaries only had been placed 
there, and that within the last two years. He then quoted a letter from 
Hr. Kearns, a Missionary in the diocese of Madras, showing the great 
need of additional labourers. He then referred again to those who had 
argued that the attempt to convert the natives would endanger our rule, 
and said that (hey had prepared the way of conversion. They had given 
to the natives the institution of the jury, and had established that no 
native should be disqualified by his religion from holding any office 
under GoveiTiment. We should not eniieavour to set up barriers 
between them and ourselves. We should join them to us by love. 
One of the first ways of making way for Christian principles to any 
man's heart was to show that we are ourselves influenced by the 
largest principles. He then spoke of the inRome of the Society. 
Nut withstanding the withdrawal of the Queen's Letter, the income 
last year — a year of greatly incrensfd expenses and taxation — was 
larger than it had ever been. Sir William tlien addressed those who, 
like himself, had to make tlieir way by their own exertions. They 
were in many respects better off than they who were bom to an inhe- 
ritance ; for these were generally born to a position which they were 
obliged to keep up, and which Ewe|>t away a lai^e portion of their 
means. Every one who has to raise himself in the nortd has his 
position to form ; and it is his own fault if he docs not set apart 
a portion of his means to the direct service of God. And the more 
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b<9 prospers tlie larger tb'is portion will be ; so that his mesiUi like the 
vidow'g cruse, may fill every vessel whieh is brought to him. Speak- 
ing or China, he hoped that we should soon send them sometbing 
better than opium and cannon balls. But India was nuwe at haod. 
We cheerfully contributed to the late war, to oppose the dream of 
universal empire. That day (June 18) forty-two years ago> the Britisli 
army was the instrument in the hand of God to repel one who aimed at 
universal empire. We are now united with the nation with whicb 
we then contended, which has, we hope, laid aside such ^ambitiona 
thoughts. For his part, he believed there would be no uniTeraal 
empire till He sliould reign to whom the Father would give tba 
heathen for His inheritance, and the utmost parts of the earth for 
His possession. 
. The Bishop of Oxfokd seconded the Resolution. He sud that it 
touched subjects of the greatest delicacy, because there could be no 
sort of doubt that if with misguided zeal we attempted (o overbear 
the native religion of those wlio were committed as subjects to the 
care of England, we should violate a law of Christ's kingdom, and 
endanger our civil supremacy. He did not desire the Gioverament, 
a* a Government, to be a proselytizing body. He desired rather to sea 
the heathen become the members of Christ's Church by the influence 
of the grace of God enlightening and sanctifying ihem. It was neces- 
sary that we should command the confidence of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. But how ? There was this plan, — to let them think that 
we do not care whether they became Ctiristians or not. But it was 
a false plan to put out the great consideration of the government of 
God, and His overruling providence. And it was a false plan even 
with respect to the natural connexion of cause and eflTect. Every nation 
tnnst view every Englishman who does not endeavour to extend 
Christianity as an unbeliever. This would be the most direct way of 
shaking their confidence in us ; for it is the common feeling of man- 
kind ihnt a man who believes nothing beyond himself cannot be 
trusted in anything. What impression must certain of our country- 
men have left on the native mind ? That we were created for terror 
and obedience, but not for confidence. How then shall we gain their 
confidence? Shall it be by showing ourselves aa caring about our 
religion, but less about them ? Then they will believe that England 
is in some way seeking, in some underhand, secret, and contraband 
way, to secure that which we do not openly seek. The only security 
is to be found in avowing what our principles are. We do desire to 
Bee them Christians, but not by bribes of rice and threats of loss, but 
by making known to them the unsearchable riches which the Christian 
possesses. This is (he only safe course of England's policy. Ji<xA 
any man believe that we shall long hold the empire of India, if we 
neglect that for the sake of which we have been made trustees. of that 
great power 7 

There is a door now open, which, if it is used, will lead us on to 
mighty deeds of service for God and for mankind ; but if it is not 
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tsed, it will be closed, perhaps, for man; generations. If the Churches 
of FroconBulnr Africa — North Africft — had carried into the Morians* 
Land the truth of Christ with which they had been entmsted, if they 
had Bought to convert the heathen around them, then the wave of 
Mahometan conquest would have been driven back and kept off 
by ihe indigenous races of the land. But Proconsular Africa was 
sunk in effeminacy, and was self-seeking and luxurious, and so 
degraded from what it had once been, — and Christianity was swept 
away from that hoppy land. There are times when there are oppor- 
tunities for the Church to work mightily, when God blesses abun- 
dan^y the labours of diligent men, when grace is vouchsafed to meet 
and to act with opportunity ; but if the opportunity is allowed to slip 
by, then the gates of influence are closed, perhaps never to open 
again. India ia now open to us ; we must do all that God puts into 
our power that that people may press into the Church of the Re- 
cleemed, or the door may be closed on us and another nation will be 
trusted with the charge which we neglect. And this work must be 
done by the voluntary association of Christian men, and not by the 
nation ; by our own self-denial and prayerH, by our responsibility and 
labours, for the responsibility presses on every one. The Bishop then 
showed that all things pointed to India as the scene of our great 
trial and responsibility ; that we are bound to give them the benefits 
of Christian organization and apostolic rule. That it was the duly of 
all Englishmen in India, of each officer, of each circuit judge, of each 
military and civil representative, of England, to show in his own 
person what Christianity is ; that it makes its converts truthful and like 
GtoA, so that they love all around, and'seek to raise them to the blessed 
brotherhood of Christ. 

In moving Resolution III., the Rev. Dr. Hook, of Leeds^ referred 
to the objection to missionary enterprise, that there was much to be 
done at home. He said that no Christian man ever encouraged any one 
to pass by any claim for any purpose whatever. The Soci^y for Ote 
Propagatum of the Gnspel first sent to those who were nearest to us. 
And who were its chief supporters ? — they who were most liberal in 
domestic charities. 

The Bishop of Rofbrt's Land, who supported the Resolution, said - 
that Vancouver's Island; to which it referred, and which was in bi5 
Diocese, was 2,000 miles from his residence. The Society had made 
a grant, which he hoped would help to support two Missionaries. He 
appealed for men. These Missionaries would minister to the Euro- 
peans, and break ground among the Indians. Two could go together, 
and would be bound together in their labours, and would support each 
other. He hoped that hereafter there would be a Bishop of Van- 
couver's Island. He said that there wna a connexion between him in 
Rupert's Land and the place in which he was, for in bis own church- 
yartl there was the gravestone of an aged colonist, who was described 
as " a Liveryman of the City of London." The Bishop, in conclusion, 
asked for the prayers of the Meeting. 
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MISSIONARY OPERATIONS IN INDIA. 

The question of Missions in India has suddenly assumed an 
importance which renders it neceasary for ua to direct the 
earnest attention of our readers to the subject. Lord Ellen- 
borough has told the nation, in the House of Lords, that the 
mutiny in the Bengal army arises from a feeling on the part of 
the sepoys that the Government is anxious to convert tliem to 
Christianity. Mr. Vernon Smith echoes the same opinion in 
the House of Commons. On neither occasion was the state- 
ment challenged. Lord EUenborough goes further, and openly 
gives it as -his opinion that this feeling is so widely spread 
amongst the sepoys, that the safety of our Indian empire is 
endangered. His corollary is, that no Governor- General ought 
to be allowed to subscribe to a Missionary Society. But is not 
this a very lame conclusion ? The natives of India do not con- 
sider the Governor-General the sole source of power in that 
country. They hold, indeed, the common Oriental view, that 
absolute power is vested in one person in the State, and their 
notions about the responsibility of the Governor General are 
usually very imperfect; but the distance of a very large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants from this central authority, and the 
indisputable fact that most important powers are wielded before 
their eyes by subordinate functionaries, have considerably modi- 
fied this opinion, and taught them to look up with confidence 
and respect to the local authorities of their respective districts. 
How, then, can the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal be allowed 
to subscribe to Missionary Societies ? or the Lieutenant Governor 
of the North- West Provinces? or the Commissioners of Oude 
and the Punjab? or the judges, magistrates, and coUectora? or 
NO. CIHl. z 
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the oCGcers of the army ? All theae functionaries do really, Iq 
the eyes of the natives, represent the Government of the 
country; and if it is true that the sepoys are resisting a sup- 
posed attempt on the part of the Government to eonvert them 
to Christianity, all the officers of Government ought, according 
to Lord EUenborough's view, to be prohibited from assisting in 
any way the dissemination of Christianity. But even then we 
do not think that we have reached the real limits of the conclu- 
sion from Lord EUenborough's premises. The men who have 
been engaged in the present outbreak have no idea of a differ- 
ence between the Government actually trying itself to convert 
them, and its permitting others to' do so. They know that the 
Government has the power of forbidding Missionaries to enter 
the country;— and designing men might tell them that the 
Government for many years exercised this power ; and if they 
were disposed to argue in the way in which it is assumed they 
do argue, they would be sure to hold the Government respon- 
sible for the attempts which are now made by the Missionaries 
to convert them. In a word, if the sepoys are impressed with 
the belief that any attempts are to be made upon their religion, 
other than they have been accustomed to for so many years, 
they will make no distinction between one officer of Government 
and another, nor even between one European and another ; but 
will insist, as far as they dare, upon the entire abandonment of 
all endeavours to convert them to Christianity, We quite 
believe that the sepoys are sufficieiitly attached to their super- 
stition to resist any forcible attempts at their conversion. But 
these attempts must be forcible. All depends upon this. If 
they know that no force is used, and believe that none is in- 
tended, they will make no resistance. But if, on the other 
hand, they do suspect violence, they will recognise no distinc- 
tion between the Government and private individuals. 

In our remarks on this subject last month, we gave reasons 
for believing that no such suspicion is entertained by the sepoys. 
The order about the greased cartridges — supposing that to be 
the real cause of the mutiny — would be looked upon by the 
sepoys merely as a special grievance, but by no means as part 
of an organised attempt to deprive them of their religioua 
pririleges. 

We wish to call particular attention to this point, because it 
shows that there is no ground for apprehension on this score ; 
and that, consequently, those who believe that God's truth is 
able to convert the natives of India, when fully and fairly set 
before them, have no need to alter or modify their plans : they 
have nothing to do bat to continue their labour in dependence 
en the promisee of God. 
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But if the sepoys do entertain any suspicion fts to the inten- 
tioDs of the Government, — what are we to do ? Are we prepared 
io hold the Indian empire merely for the wealth and power 
which its possession gives us ? Is it eoneeivable that Christian 
^England would consent to govern millions of heathen and Ma- 
hometan subjects on any other condition than that of using all 
fair means of bringing them to the knowledge of the Oospel? 
We think not. But could we, if we tried ? Is it possible fo^ 
us to hold our Indian empire for any length of time, if it con- 
tinues to maintain its present condition as to civilization, know- 
ledge, and religion? Surely, the whole course of history, from 
the founder of the Assjiian empire down to the present day, 
declares, in language that cannot be mistaken, that there is no 
stability in any heathen nation; that irreligion and the decay 
of political power always go hand in hand. The present state of 
our Indian empire is beginning to teach us the same lesson. 
We have done nest to nothing for the conversion of the natives : 
the abominations of idolatry are almost as rife in India as when 
we first occupied the country ; the open and avowed immorahty 
pf the people is nearly as bad as it used to be; and now it 
would seem that God is teaching us — would that it may not be 
too late ! — that power is given to us on trust only, and that it is 
to be used for His glory, and for the spiritual benefit of that 
human race which He so truly loves. It has been the fashion 
to say that the security of our Indian empire can only be main- 
tained by our not interfering with the rehgion of the people. 
Some people see, in the present outbreak, a confirmation of that 
opinion. We read the lesson very differently. Possibly, the 
immediate cause of the mutiny is the Government order to use 
the greased cartridges. If no attempts had been made to con- 
vert the people, would that order have been less objectionable ? 
Certainly not. And it is no answer to this argument to say 
that if no Missionary work had been done in India, the sepoys 
would have had no suspicion as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, and they would have represented, temperately and as a 
matter of information, that they could not use the greased 
cartridges without violating their caste. This is to attribute to 
the sepoys much better sense than they really possess, and 
a much greater confidence and healthy understanding between 
the officers and the men than we are warranted, in the present 
state of the Bengal army, to assume. And why could they not 
have done the same under present circumstances, even if they 
had suspicions about their rulers ? The fact is, that the sepoya 
are little better than children, and, we are a&aid, spoilt children 
too ; and they have acted in much the same way that rebellious 
boys do: they had no plan to work upon, no orgaoizfttirai 
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(except of the roughest kind), and no recognised object in 
view ; they simply murdered a few Europeans who fell in theif 
■way, and then " hatred out." 

But what means are to be used for preventing a recurrence 
of the awful calamities which have befallen some of the quiet 
European stations in North India? 

It is not our business to discuss the changes that will have to 
be made in the officering of the army, or the relative numbers 
of European and native troops, and such questions. Bat we are 
strongly of opinion, that there are several changes affecting the 
morale of the whole empire which the Government will have to 
introduce, in order to place our power in the East on a firm and 
satisfactory basis. 

1. We would have the Government, in the -first place, work 
gradually towards the destruction of all caste distinctions ; or, 
better still, if it felt strong enough, it should prohibit, in all 
those who accept employment under the Government, such caste 
practices as interfere, in any way, with the free, uncontrolled, 
unfettered action of the supreme power. We would have the 
Government rise above its present undignified and petty apprer 
hensions of violating the caste of the sepoys. These caste 
feelings ought never to have been treated as matters of con- 
science. We showed last month how very little they have to do 
with religious belief. And if they were matters of conscience, 
we at least should feel no hesitation in disturbing them. No 
man has a right to a conscience which makes him mischievous 
or dangerous to his neighbours. There have been many into- 
lerant and persecuting consciences in all ecclesiastical and civil 
history ; and we should not have far to go to find such in these 
days ; but the law does not recognise the right of these con- 
sciences to put in jeopardy the lives and property of other 
people. But, not to argue a ^iut which in the abstract is 
admitted by almost every man, the Government has already 
acted on the principle which we are now enforcing, and that to 
a great extent, and in matters of great importance. The aboli- 
tion of Suttee was a violation of the religious practices of the 
people. The suppression of Thuggee might he considered an 
offence to the consciences of the worshippers of Kalee. The 
Meriah sacrifices among the Kbonds, which the Government is 
now endeavouring to extirpate, are, in the opinion of the Khonds, 
absolutely necessary for their deliverance from unseen foes, and 
for the productiveness of their fields. The large religious proces- 
sions of the natives are now interfered with by the Government, 
and the regulations under which they are permitted undoubtedly 
-deprive the people of many practices which they choose to 
N;hink lawM and good. The law of the land r^arding the 
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iaheriting of property destroys one of the most cheriafaed reli- 
gious ideas of the people. And now the Legislnture has been 
asked by one of its members to put down the horrible Ghaut 
murders, and the cruelties of the swinging festival : and this 
either has been donci or will be done immediately. But it may 
be said, " These practices are actually injurious to life or limb 
or property. The common law of humanity requires that they 
should not be permitted," True ; but does not the law of hu- 
manity also require that no man should be allowed to endaf^er 
life and limb and property ? And these petty caste practices 
have that effect undoubtedly ; the recent outbreaks prove incon- 
testably that the Uvea of Europeans are in danger so long as we 
allow the sepoys to retain their miserable superstitions. Very 
likely the sepoys would not see the force of this reasoning. But 
that need not be any obstacle. If they cannot understand, 
they must obey. They must be told that the Government 
cannot recognise the justice of their demands to have all their 
minute caste notions respected, and that it will not be at any 
pains to maintain what is, at the best, useless, and may be made 
the occasion of infinite mischief 

2. But secondly, is it impossible to make the sepoys under- 
stand the justness of such a measure F Why not educate them ? 
The Government of the North-West Provinces has for some years 
refused to admit into its police force any man who was jmable 
to read or write his vernacular. The men who supply the police 
force are drawn from the same portion of tbe population as the 
sepoys : why, then, should not the same rule apply to the sepoys ? 
It is needless to dwell on the advantages of such a system. We 
are convinced that if the sepoys were educated, — before they are 
admitted into the army if possible, or, in default of that, iu regi- 
mental schools after their admission — these childish superstitions 
would soon die out, just as they are found to be dying out wher^ 
ever education has made progress. The present dense ignorance 
of the sepoys can only have the effect of coniinning them iu 
their superstitions. 

Lastly, w^ would entreat the Government to show that it is 
decidedly Christian, and that it intends to uphold Christi- 
anity, and no other religion. We do not wish to see the Govem- 
ment attempt to convert tbe natives to Christianity ; we 

> While we write, we m deligbled to see Lord Albemtrle feeling hU mj 
towuda the only boIdUoii of the preaenl difficnltj. He regreto thkt none but high 
cute BepojB hSTe been admitted into the B^gtl trmy, while in Uadraa and 
Bombay law caste men are employed as soldien with the greatest aucceaa. A 
eorreapondeiit of the Tima of July 15 (from Calcntta), protcsU agninat tbe anoy 
being temodeiled on tbe principle of deference t« caste. We join nost heartily Va, 
this protest. No measure ihort of this will prarenl » iKcoTTenoe of similar out- 
breaks in tlte natire army. 

Z 3 
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should be son? even to see it give that sort of encouragement to 
ChristiaQ converts which would be likely to endanger their sin- 
cerity. Ijet it, if it pleases, confine its active support in behalf of 
Christianity to its servants as distinguished from its subjects. 
But while making this distinction in its support of Christianity, 
let it not, as it does now, encourage the religions of its heathen 
and Mahometan subjects. If the Christian subjects of the 
empire have no claim on the Government for the support 
of their religion, — and we are not saying that they have, 
— surely, its heathen and Mahometan subjects have no claim 
for the support of theirs. And yet their claim is recognised, 
while the Christian'^ is not. The effect of this line of 
action is most mischievous. It is a scandal to the Christi- 
anity of our native land : it is used as an argument against the 
Missionaries ; and it bewilders the people as to the real inten- 
tions of the Government. Indeed, we should not be surprised 
to hear that it led the people to suspect the Government 
of secretly endeavouring, by unfair means, to make the people 
Christian. They may well look upon it as a blind, intended to 
hide some covert operations of the Government for purposes of 
its own. But however this may be, of this we are certain, from 
our own knowledge, that thinking people amongst the natives 
do not believe the Government fo be sincere in its dealings with 
the religions of the people. They cannot believe that the 
Government really desires to see Hinduism and Mahometanism 
flourishing, and therefore they conclude that it has some crooked 
policy, and they look with suspicion upon it accordingly. The 
time has now come when it is the best present policy, as it has 
always been the duty of the Government, to sever itself entirely 
irom all connexion with the false religions of India, and to 
administer the affairs of that important empire upon Christian 
principles alone. 



Correspontrencr, Botuments, Src. 
PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

Kc v.— THE TINiraiVELLY MISSIONS. 

{Contin'oed from page 253.) 

II.— The Woek. 

In order to give the reader a distinct idea of the constitution aud 

management of the Missions in Tinnevelly, it is necessary to give 

some explanalioD of the Indian village systeni, and of out Catechist 

Byfltem, each of which has furnished peculiar facilities both for 

systematic instruction and for the exercise of discipline. 
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The Tillage system of India ia one of the most remirkable features 
of Indian civiliEation. Generally, the civilizalioa of the HindHs is 
inferior to our own, bnt in some particulars it is in advHDce of onrat 
and one of those particuhirs in which it claims the adTantege is the 
fact that every Hindis village is an oi^anized municipality. The 
greater namber of English towns, and all English Tillages, are mere 
collections of houses, without any bond of connexion or corporate 
life, without rulers, without office-bearers, and without any organiza- 
tion for the preservation or advancement of the common interests. 
In India, on the contrary, every village of any respectability ia an 
incorporation. It has its council of head-men, its rights of jurisdiction^ 
its revenues, and its meetings for the transaction of public business. 
Generally, every village has its watchmen, its artificers, its priests, its 
astrologer, appointed by the commanity, and paid by means of endow- 
ments or rates ; besides a village moontif (or petty unpaid magistrate), 
a tairdiddr or potail (a sort of mayor and revenue commissioner), and 
an accountant, all nominated by the community, and appointed by 
Government. The municipality makes itself responsible for the settle- 
ment of disputed claims by arbitration, for the punishment of petty 
offences, and for the preservation of the peace ; and though courts and 
caicherna have been established in every province for the adminis- 
tration of justice on the European plan, nine-tenths of all the cases 
that arise are investigated and settled by the beads of the village 
under the council-tree, without any reference to Government autho- 
rities ; and it is astonishing how much legal skill, how much judgment 
and good temper, these village punchdyet* exhibit. The decisions of 
the heads of the villsge carry no legal force ; they cannot be carried 
into effect without the consent of the parties concerned-— and this is 
an important safeguard against abuse ; but they are almost invariably 
accepted and submitted to when they are supported by the public 
opinion of the neighbourhood ; and in most instances the only appeal 
that is made is from the decision of one village to that of another and 
more distant village. This municipal organi^tion is so ancient and 
firmly established, that it may be regarded as the most permanent 
institution in India. Dynasties have arisen and fallen, religious sects 
and schools of philosophy have flourished and disappeared, but the 
village municip^ity retains its place undisturbed. One race of con- 
querors after another has swept over the country i but as soon as the 
wave has passed, the municipality emerges to yiew— evpry man 
returns to claim his rights, and the old landmarks are restored. In 
the Hindd'a eyes, the nation occupies but a small place, the dynasty 
a still smaller one; the institutions which he regards as all-important 
are bis caste and his village, and it is in these that all his feeUngs of 
patriotism centre. That love of home, that attachment to the same 
spot, that disinclination to emigrate, that certainty we feel respecting 
every Hindd nho has left home, that he will return and spend his 
earnings in his native place, are to be attributed, in great part, if not 
altt^e&er, to the influence of the village system of India. 

The same system has contributed largely to the consolidation, if 
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Dot to the extension of Cbristianity in our rami Miasions generally, 
but eapecialiy in Tiniievellj, wLere we have systematically availed 
ourselves of its help. When a Tinnevelty village embraces Chris- 
tianity, it immediately forms itself, almost as a matter of eourse, into 
a Christian municipality, and authorizes its head-men to exercise a 
general superintendence over the congregation, and, in conjunction 
with the Catechist, to carry into effect the Missionary's views. Even 
in those cases where only a portion of a villnge becomes Christian, 
and that not the most influential portion, it forms itself, not only in 
ecclesiastical and educational matters, but even in the greater number 
of social matters, into a new municipality, and generally manages to 
miuntain its independence. Tbe beads of a congregation, being also 
the heads of the community, have much more power and a much 
vider scope of influence than Eaglieb churchwardens, and where tbej 
happen to be really goodj prudent men, are immeasurably more useful 
to the Minister. They feel themselves responsible for the obedience 
of the rest of the people to Christian rules, for Ibeir regularity in 
attending church and sending their children to school, for the col- 
lection of contributions for charitable and religious purposes, for 
carrying into edect decisions of Church discipline, as well as for the 
settlement of any civil and social disputes that may arise. The head- 
men may be said to hold their appointment by hereditary right, or in 
virtue of their position in society ; for though they are chosen by the 
people, and appointed by the Missionary, yet in almost ev^ry instance 
those persons alone are appointed to whom the people have always 
been accustomed to look up ; and thus the head of the village is also 
the elder in the congregation. So long as Christianity has not 
acquired a recognised footing in a village, but is only seeking an 
entrance, the coi'porate action of the community is undoubtedly a 
serious obstacle to its progress; but when once a village, or any con- 
siderable portion of a village, has embraced Christianity, I need not 
point out in how large a degree this system must further the establish- 
ment of Christian laws and usages, and the consolidation of a Christian 
congregation into a regularly organized Christian community. When 
anything goes wrong in a congregation, the Missionary appeals to ths 
elders and head-men to restore things to rights ; whereupon they 
assemble the people, or go from house to house, and endeavour to 
effect a reformation. There is rarely any danger of their setting the 
Missionary's authority aside, and using their power in opposition to 
him. Practically, the only danger that exists lies in the opposite 
direction. The Missionary's influence in his own district being much 
greater than that of any other person, the people of evety congre- 
gation, the head-men included, are prone to refer every case to him, 
instead of settling it amongst themselves : a tacit conspiracy is thaa 
entered into to make him a universal " ruler and divider ;" and if he 
is young and inexperienced, he will probably fall into the temptatioot 
until his patiepce is wearied out with disputes and litigations (a large 
crop of which is continually ripening in a country where illiterato 
pie«santB are thq proprietors of the soil, and where all property is held 
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in bereditarjr coparcenery) ; whereas if he steadily makes it hia aim 
to develop the capacity for self-gOTernment which every congrej^ation 
of any size is found to possess, and to organize some central court of 
appeal, such as the niy&ya tabei, or " council of justice," which we had 
in Bdeyenkoody, and which was composed of five householders, 
annuaUy chosen by the whole people, he is set free to devote his tima 
and strength to the spiritual work of bis office, witb only a general 
directive influence in the administration of temporal afiairs, and the 
interests of the people themsehee are in the end more effectually 
advanced. 

I must now give some explanation of our Catecbist system. This 
system is not peculiar to Tinnevelly. but has been introduced, more or 
less, in all Missions to the heathen, whether they be E&>niaQ Catholic or 
Protestant, Episcopal or non- Episcopal. The extent, however, of our 
Tinnevelly Mission brings out the Catechist system into greater pro- 
minence there than elsewhere, and gives it more of the character of an 
essential feature of our Missionary work. 

When an European Missionary establishes himself in a new sphere, 
he generally finds it necessary to engage a few educated Cbristiaii 
natives to assist him in making Christianity known in the surround- 
ing country; to go before him when he purposes visiting a village, in 
order to invite the people to come and listen ; and to follow up his 
address by instructing more fully, and in greater detail, those who are 
willing to learn. When the Missionary begins to make an impression 
in the neighbourhood, and Christianity has effected an entrance into 
village after village, the assistance of native teachers becomes stiU 
more necessary than before; for much work requires to be done 
which the Missionary cannot himself overtake, and that at one and the 
same lime, in many different and distant villages. As soon as a few 
families in a village have agreed to abandon their idols, and to place 
themselves under instruction, it is necessary that they should be 
formed into a congregation, and systematically instructed in every- 
thing that a Cbristiaii should know. Accordingly, a Catechist, or 
native teacher, is sent to reside amongst them, to teach them their 
daily lessons in Scripture history and Christian doctrine, to assemble 
them every morning and evening for prayer and catechisation, to 
instruct them in the habits and usages sullable to a Christian com- 
munity, to teach their children to read, (for in most villages in Tinne- 
velly, Christianity finds the entire mass of the people unable to read, 
and withoTit a school,) and, in addition to all this, to endeavour \a win 
over to Christianity those who remain in heathenism in that and 
neigbbouripg villages. In most of the smaller congregations the same 
person is both Catechist and Schoolmaster ; but when the congregation 
increases, a division of labour becomes necessary, and then the Cate- 
chist's work assumes more of the character of the work of the Ministry. 
The native word which we render "Catechist" means simply "an 
instructor," and is altogether different from that by which the ordained 
Minister is denoted ; besides which, the Catechist confines himself in 
his ministrfttions to those things which are competent to a layman; 
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■o that, althongh np to a certain point his work resembles the Clergj- 
man's,. it is not liable to be confonnded with it. When the Missionaiy 
visits &nj congregation, in his progress from village to village through- 
oat his district, be himself reads the service, preaches, catechises, 
examines the school, converses with the people, holds interviews with 
the heathens ; all that is to be done, he does himself then and there, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the administration of the Sacraments, 
which are ordinarily restricted to the mother church in the central 
station j but during^ the interval that must elapse before another visit 
is paid, how is the Missionary's place to be supplied ? The interval 
mtiy last several weeks,- in some places sever^ months ; and daring 
that period the native teacher communicates to the people all that he 
has been tanght bj the Missionary at the weekly meeting of Cate- 
chists, and diluses around him the inflaences which be has received. 
Without the Catechist (nntil such time, at least, as a duly-qualified 
native ministry shall be raised up), no systematic instruction, no sys- 
tematic guidance would be possible ;■ illiterate, low-caste converts 
would have to be alumdoaed in despair ; no progress could be made, 
even by promising congregations, towards self-government, self-sup- 
port, or any other sign of maturity ; and even the raw material of 
a native ministry could never come into existence. 

It is our hope, indeed, that many of our native Catechists will in 
time be transformed into ordained native Ministers, supported by 
their own native flocks; and in our various arrangements that object 
is kept steadily in view, and is, or ought to be, systematically worked 
for; but as only a very small number of the native teachers have as 
yet been ordained, or evinced such qualifications and such a style of 
character as would justify their ordination, and as we have not the 
means of supporting a very large number, the emplc^ment of inferior 
men in a subordinate capacity cannot he dispensed with. Some time 
must yet elapse before the Seminaries and TraiHing Schools send out 
an adequate supply of men who are duly qualified even for the sub- 
ordinate posts of Schoolmaster and Cetechls^ and some time must also 
elapse before the more prMnising persons employed in those sub- 
ordinate offices are tested, strengthened, and ripened for the superior 
and more sacred functions of the Ministry ; but the time will, I have 
no doubt, come — and is coming, for already eleven Catechists have 
been ordained in Tinnevelly alone, — and whilst we are waiting and 
working for the higher good, we thankfully avail ourselves of the 
lower ; we use the lower, indeed, as a means of rising to the higher. 

Our native Catechists are carefully trained for their work, not only 
before they are sent out, but during the whole period of their employ- 
ment. Many of those who have hitherto been in employment had few 
or no educational advantages in early youth j for it is only of late 
years that our Seminary was established. They could read and write 
when they were first employed, but that was all ; but every Missionary 
devotee an entire day every week to the instmction and training of 
his Catechists in their vernacular tongue, and some of them have now 
made considerable prepress in every department of theological know- 
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ledge; so that if their piety, zeal, and enet^y were equal to tlieir 
intelligence, they might be ordained at once. In addition to instniot- 
ing my Catechiats in various branches of necessary knowledge, it was 
mj custom to give them every week an outline of the sermon which 
I intended to preach on the following Sunday ; explaining to them at 
length, or calling upon them to explain, how each part of the outline 
should be filled up. Then, not only was this sermon preached on the 
Sunday to each of the twenty-four congregations comprised in my 
district, but it was also used, throughout the following week, as the 
basis of catechiaation at morning and evening prayers ; and whenever 
I visited a village, in addiiion to other things, I was accustomed to 
question the people, to see how much they had retained of the various 
discourses that had been supplied to them. One year all the Mis- 
sionaries, by mutual agreement, instructed their Catechists, and 
through them the people, in Bishop Pearson's masterly book on the 
Creed ! and I have heard many of our people say that they had 
never had so clear an idea before of the symmetry and grandeur of 
the Christian system. The Seminary for training up Catechists and 
Schoolmasters, which was founded in Sawyerpuram \>j the Rev. 
G. U. Pope, and which is now under the care of the Rev. H. C. 
Hustable, has begun to furnish us with a supply of youths who have 
been educated in English, and, through the medium of English, in 
the higher departments of learning ; and from amongst the new order 
of Catechists thus supplied to our Missions, we may fairly expect 
a body of native Ministers to be raised up. 

The employment of native teachers would not be practicable to 
such au extent as it is, were it not for the social and economic facilities 
which India affords. So great is the value of money in Tinnevelly, 
and so few openings are there for the skilled labour of educated young 
men belonging to the middle-and lower classes, that the services of 
almost auy uumbec of persons, respectably connected and possessed 
of the rudiments of education, can be obtained for any purpose for 
which they are required for the insignificant sum of from 5/. to 1(W. 
per annum. There is often a difficulty in obtaining for the office of 
Catechist a person of adequate piety, steadiness of character, and 
energy ; but the difficulty ia a moral one, not also, as it would be in 
this country, a pecuniary one. 

It may possibly be supposed by some persons that the employment 
of laymen ia such duties as I have described is unecclesiastical. It 
should be remembered, however, that we should be most happy to 
supersede native Catechists by native Ministers, if men of the proper 
qualifications could be supplied to us in sufficient numbers, and if we 
could raise the large additional funds that would be required for their 
support, — for ZOl. per annum is the lowest stipend which has yet been 
paid to any native Minister; and this averages five times as much as 
the salary of a Catechist, and five times as much as there is any pros- 
pect of the m^ority of our hamlet congregationa being able-to raise. 
It should, therefore, be remembered that, in the great mfyority of 
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cases, the choice lies not between lay CatechiBts and an ordained 
Ministry, but between lay Catecfaists and nol>ody. 

The people who have become Christians are poor, generally unable 
to read, residing in small scattered villages and hamlets, and exposed 
to much petty persecution from their heathen neighbours. They were 
brought up in idolatry or demonolatry, deeply imbued with heathen 
notions and habits, profoundly ignorant of the most rudimental truths 
in history and morals, and but recently converted to Christianity. 
Under these circamstances, an occasional visit from an ordained 
Minister, whether European or native, (and nothing beyond an occa- 
sional visit is practicable at present,) would not meet the necessilies 
of the case. If they are ever to become Christians worthy of the 
name, they must be trained, and guided, and systematically taught, 
and this can be done at present only by a resident Catechist. When 
the case stands thus, bo far from the employment of laymen being 
unecclesiastical, it would, I think, be unecclesiastical as well as un- 
scriptural to hesitate for a moment to employ them ; for all ecclesias- 
tical precedents, from the brethren in Apostolic times, who " went 
everywhere preaching the word," and the brotherhoods and sisterhoods 
of the mediaeval period, down to the Scripture-readers and parochial 
schoolmasters of our own times, prove this, that the Church's "feet 
have been set in a large room j" and the only exceptions to this are 
such as prove the rule, by proving for our warning how much has 
been iiTCtrievably lost to our own branch of the Church by morbid 
scrupulosity about the employnient of laymen in subordinate offices 
and the adaptation of means to varying circumstances and times. In 
many poor, populous country parishes in England, I have noticed the 
existence of hamlets situated at a considerable distance from the parish 
church ; and 1 have loo often found on inquiry either that Christianity 
had no visible, corporate existence in those outlying hamlets at all, 
and that the people were destitute of accessible means of grace, or that 
the only Christianity they had was nourished by a little Methodist 
chapel. It was impossible to avoid contrasting this slate of things 
with the arrangement which we should have made in similar drcum- 
stances in Tinnevelly. There the hamlet would be an affiliated out- 
Station of the pariah church. A layman, a man of the people, (perhaps 
a small farmer, or a small shopkeeper, trained and guided by the 
Minister of the parish, and perhaps partially supported by parochial 
funds), would be acting as the Clergyman's representative, collecting 
the people daily in the little oratory of the hamlet — a separatist chapel 
no longer — for prayer and praise and spiritual instruction, preaching to 
them every Sunday the Clergyman's sermon, and accompanying them 
on special occasions, as at Christmas and Easter, to the parish church. 
I need not stop to inqaire whether some stilt better arrangement than 
this might not be discovered, hut surely, in comparing even this with 
the arrangement or rather the no-arrangement, which one generally 
finds in fkigland, it is not without reason that I maintain that our 
Tinoevetly plan is of the two decidedly to be preferred. 

After the explanations I have given, I need not point out in detaU 
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1i«v many facilities are faniiabed by our Tiaoevelly village system, 
and our Catechist system respectively, for the exercise of discipline, 
and for the systematic instruction of the people under our care. To 
a considerable degree those systems explain themselves, 

I have mentioned some circumstances which have contributed to 
the reception of Christianity by various classes of people in Tinne- 
velly, and some which have contributed to the consolidation and 
growth of the new Christian community. My sketch would be far 
from being perfect, and the impression I produce would be far from 
being accurate, if I added nothing respecting the motives which have 
induced many of the people to place tbemselvea under our care. 
Wherever we have gone, we have preached to the people the Gospel of 
Christ, in accordance with Christ's own command ; we have known 
nothing amongst them save Ciirist, and Him crucified, and it is un- 
questionable that theGroapel, with<>ut the help of any extraneous 
influences, has again and again proved itself " mighty through God 
to the palling down of strongholds." Still, it is equally true, that in 
the greater number of instances the conversions that have taken place 
have been the result, not of spiritual motives alone, but of a com- 
bination of motives, partly spiritual and partly secular ; the spiritual 
motives predominating in some iastances over the secular, in others 
the secular predominating over the spiritnal i and this holds true, not 
only with respect to Tianevelly and the Missions of the Church of 
England, but with respect to every rural Mission in India, with 
whatever Society it may be connected, and whatever may be the idea 
of its condition commonly entertained. May I not add that this has 
held good of every conversion of tribes and people, as distingnished 
from the conversion of isolated individuals, which the history of the 
Church has recorded ? When I admit (the word " admit " is scarcely 
a correct one, it would seem to show that we have ordinarily put the 
case in a different light, whereas we have never done so,) when I 
avow that secular motives have contributed to the results realised in 
TinnevelJy, I wish to preclude misapprehension in a very material 
point. I do not include in those motives the sordid desire of pecuniary 
gain. The motives to which I refer, though secalor, are not sordid. 
Our Tinnevellf converts receive from us no pecuniary assistance 
whatever, and on their becoming Christians they are expected not to 
ask, but to give ; and they do give, and that largely, to various 
religions and benevolent objects, and entirely support their own 
poor. In promoting the welfare of our converts we have never 
aimed at allurtng heathens, by the prospect of temporal benefits, to 
connect themselves with our Missions, or to accept oar teaching, and 
when individuals or viUsges have wished to bargain with us, as they 
have sometimes wished, that they will become Christians on such end 
such terms, we have invariably refused to have anything to do with 
snch venal conversions. The desire of direct pecuniary benefits 
cannot, therefore, be the motive by which our people have been 
infiuenced. 

The aecuUr advantages obtained by our converts are snch u natu' 
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rally and necesurily flow From Christianity, or are of such a nature 
tliat the expectation of obtaining them would be quite consistent with 
the persuasion that Christianity is from God, and the wish to be 
guided by its principles. The expectation of receiving from tba 
Uisaionary of the district advice in perplexity, sympathy in adversity, 
and help in eicknesB, and of being at all tiroes kindly inquired after 
and spoken to; the desire of being connected with a rising, united body, 
which is guided byBuropean intelligence, and governed by principles of 
Cbriaitan justice ; the expectation of being protected in some measure 
from the petty tyranny and caste pride of their wealthy neighbours ; 
the fact,thnt the native Christians appear after a few years to acquire 
a higher standing in society, and to enjoy more peaee and prosperity 
than fell to their lot when tbey were heathens ; the desire of advance- 
ment on the part of the lower castes, who find that we consider them 
as capable of advancement, and teach them to feel that tbey are men, 
— these feelings and desires, arising from the perception of the indirect 
benefits eonferred by Christianity, have had more influence in the 
minds of the people than the expectation of receiving any direct 
worldly advantages i and such feelings, though secular in their origin, 
are obviously quite consistent with sincere Christian futh. Similar 
feelings are found to produce similar results in a greater or less degree 
in all Missions. For example, the offer of a superior Englieh and 
scientific education, sufficient to qualify those who receive it for 
Gtovemment situations, is found to aUure the sons of the more wealthy 
inhabitants of the great Indian cities within the sphere of Christian 
teaching and influence. The ofier of medical advice brings another 
class within the reach of the Missionaries. In one particular, how- 
ever, the manner in which the principle is acted npon in Tinnevelly 
appears less open to objection than in those cases. The secular ad- 
vantages which are enjoyed by the converts in Tinnevelly are such 
only as naturally and necessarily flow from the reception of Chris- 
tianity, and are not held out beforehand to any class of persons as an 
inducement to them to submit to Christian teaching. 

In giving our people, when oppressed, advice and assistance to the 
best of our ability, we have sometimes been blamed on the supposition 
that we have stepped out of our proper sphere. It has been held 
apparently that when the flock is oppressed, it is the duty of the 
shepherd to stand by silent and unconcerned, and to leave the result 
to chance or to the tender mercies of official wolves. I repudiate, 
however, this interpretation of our duty as Christian pastors. With 
few and rare exceptions, in taking an interest in the bppressions to 
which our people were exposed, we have simply done that which was 
our duty towards those to whom we stood in the relation of pastors 
and friends, that which no man of Ohristjan feeling and benevolence 
could help doing. We could not help advising the perplexed, sympa- 
thizing with the injured, encouraging the degraded to arise, " rejoicing 
with them that r^oiced, and weeping with them that wept." We 
could not help saying with the Apostle, " Who ia weak, and I am not 
weak? who is ofiended, and I bum not?" Ohristiani^ has "the 
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promiae of the life that now is, as veil as of that which was to 
come," and they whose office it is to introduce Christianity amongst 
a heathen people, and to lay the foundations of a Christian community, 
cannot properly be blamed foe exhibiting the truth of each part of 
this promise, and proving that the reli^on they teach is man's best 
friend. 

To return, however, to the motives by which persons have been 
induced to abandon heathenism, I repeat that it is undeniable that 
the temporal and social advantage of the Christian religion have made 
a deep impression on the minds of many ; and it is obvious that such 
advantages will appear to persons who are still in heathenism, and 
who have been accustomed to act on worldly principles alone in a 
more attractive light, and to carry greater weight than any purely 
spiritual benefits. Accordingly, many persons have undoubtedly 
placed themselves under the pastoral care of the Missionaries, not 
so much through the desire of obtaining Christian instruction or 
salvation from sin, as through the desire for protection and sympathy, 
or through the influence of secular motives generally. 

It is desirable to mention here, that what I have said respecting the 
influence of secular motives, refers exclusively to the reception of 
persons under Christian instruction as catechumens, not to their 
reception by baptism into the Christian Church. If a person wished 
to receive baptism, and it were certainly known that he wai in- 
fluenced by secular motives, I would never consent to desecrate the, 
sign and seal of regeneration, by administering it to a person who 
was to obviously unfit to receive the spiritual blessing. In such 
cases our rule should be that which was expressed by Philip to the 
Ethiopean eunuch, " If thou belicTest with all thine heart, thoo 
mayest." Even as respects the reception of persons in the first 
instance under Christian instruction, it is a fact of great importance 
to the right understanding of this subject, that there are hundreds 
of thousands of heathen in TinneveUy, whom all secular motives 
combined have failed to draw within the region of light. Conse- 
quently, where persons, more or less influenced by such motives, have 
become Christians, it is not only po^ible but probable, that there haa 
also been some secret operation of Gkid's Holy Spirit in their minds, and 
some special arrangement of circumstances in His providential dealings 
with them, predisposing them to accept the offer of the Gospd. 
Rather we acknowledge with gratitude that this iu in accordance with 
the good purpose of His goodness in every age. 

There is another circumstance which it is eqnally important ta 
remember. Whatever be the motives by which those who have placed 
themselves under instruction have been induced to listen and learn, 
— whether because they had "seen the miracles," and approved of 
the teaching, or "because tbey had eaten," or expected to eat, "of 
the loaves," or, as often happens, through both sets of motives 
together,— -it is the Gospel of Christ's saving love, the message of recon- 
ciliation to God through the blood of Christy and that only, which ws 
have preached to them and taught them j it is by the Gospel that m 
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have reached their consciences, and gained their hearts, and it is 
through the efficacy of the Gospel that thsj have been enlightened, 
washed from the impurities of idolatry, and raised to their present 
condition. WfaateTer iofiuencee may have brought any of tliem into 
coDoezioa with us in the first instance, all the benefits they have 
derived from that connexion, and all that gratifies the mind, and 
awakens hope in our progress from station to station throughout the 
Province, are direct results of the preaching of Christ's Oospel, and 
the administration of the ordinances of Christ's Church. We have 
not thought it necessary to prepare heathens for Christian teaching by 
any civilizing or educational system, or to make a distinction amongst 
them by any discriminative process. In the state in which we found 
them, in many respects an unsatisfactory state, and without prepara' 
tion or prelude, save that of learning their language, we have 
preached to them the words of life. We have said, as we were com- 
manded, " Thus saith the Iiord, believe and ye shall live ; " and the 
results have proved the propriety of the course pursued. 

Of the persons who have embraced Christianity from mixed motives, 
—partly religious, partly seculaj* — such as those I have described, the 
majority are found to adhere to it after all excitement from without 
has passed away, and learn to value Christianity for higher reasons. 
From time to time, also, we discover amongst them a few pure>minded, 
truth-loving persons, whom Providence had been preparing even in 
heathenism for the reception of the truth, and for bringing forth the 
fruits of righteousness. The congregation, consisting perhaps of the 
ichabitants of an entire village, was brought in, as it were, by the tide, 
and yet after a time we discover amongst the sand and sea-weed not 
a few pearls of great price, fitted to shine hereafter in a kingly crown. 

(To ie amtinutd.) 



ME. WILLIAMS' ESSAY ON HINDUISM. 

Sis, — I observe in your February number a review of Mr. WillJaniB* 
" Hinduism and Christianity," written with ef^ual candour and kind- 
ness. The Reviewer gives all due credit to the Essayist for the 
diligence and ability he has brought to bear on the First Part of his 
task (the examination of Hindn systems,) and then expresses his 
opinion that the usefulness of the work will he very much interfered 
vith by the loose theology which is found in the Second Part. 
" Miaaionariea will be reluctant," he says, " to place in the hands of 
the inquiring youth of India a book containing a theory of the Bible 
and of Christianity which is inconsistent with the almost nnanimous 
teaching of Christendom." 

I had come to the same conclusion before I saw the review I am 
ipeaking of: and it has occurred to me that the importance of the 
subject would justify me in asking you to give insertion to the follow- 
ing paper, in which I asMgn some grounds for entertaining such a 
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view. The paper is somewhat long; but I hope you will be able to 
give it entire: especially as, besides its immediate object, it mayserve 
to give your readers an idea of the nature of the work which an Indiaa 
Missionary should be prepared to encounter. Possibly, too, it may 
Dot be without a value of a yet wider and more durable kind. 

The paper is divided into loo parts. In the one I attempt to describe 
the general state of miud with regard to religion that prevails (and 
will every year prevail more extensively) among the educated Hindus. 
In the other I narrate, with almost literal fidelity, two conversations to 
which Mr. Williams' Essay gave rise. 



" § 1. The happiest state of things would be one in which the Gospel 
should be simply preadied, and its great evidence should be the love 
and purity and devotion of the existing Church. 

This, however, is only an ideal state. As a matter of fact, the 
Gospel has in most cases to make its way in spite of the character of 
professing Christians. In the large cities of India, especially, the 
heaviest part of a Missionary's difficulty in getting access to the con- 
science of the Hindu, springs from this cause :— be does not stand forth 
' as the representative of a visible body of men, who by their faith 
and good works can legitimately claim authority over the minds of 
inquirers. He is generally an isolated labourer, standing in some 
ill-defined relation to the mass of the Christian community, — perhapa 
in actual hostility to a section, and that not the least influential section, 
of it; — for here, as in Europe, science is too often associated with 
infidelity. 

Kot baving that primary evidence to begin with, the Missionary 
has, in almost all cases, when dealing with the educated Hindu, to 
take his stand on arffumentative ground. 

§ 2. But how is he to find common ground to rest his argument 
npon ? The old Hindu learning will not grant him his first principles 
in metaphysics; and of history it knows nothing. 

First of all, therefore, he has to create a >oU, before he can sow hia 
seed. He must bring European science and literature to bear on the 
Hindu intellect, before he can get a hearing for his higher teaching. 

This is what is almost universally done; tbough I am far from 
saying there is not a more excellent way, if only the Church had 
faith to adopt it. 

But now vrhat is the consequence of this intellectual cultivation ? 
The pupil begins to find that the traditional religion of his country, 
which had come to him with such a mass of circumstantial evidence 
in its favour, is liable to grave objections, and is manifestly inferior, 
as a system, to Christianity. Step by step he advances in knowledge, 
and in unbelief. Day after day he has to do violence to old, time- 
honoured prepossessions. All his eflbrts to arrive at a fair honest 
judgment lead him first to doubt, and in the end to refect what he ha4 
once looked on as certain truth. 

NO. csxn. A A 
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§ 8. Now what is the issue of all thia p&inful proeesg ? What can 
it be but scepticiem ? The inqoirer undergoes a revulsion of feeling 
similar to what a man goes through when he encounters, for the first 
time, treachery in one he had confided in. He " sajrs in his haste, 
All men are liars." He places himself in an attitude of defiance to 
all authoritative teaching. His reason has shown itself to be at 
variance with such leaching hitherto: he will not place himself in a 
aitoation to be again duped. He will Bcrutiniae with jealous accuracy 
everything that is now presented to him for acceptance. He will b« 
suspicious of everything that claims his assent : above all, in religious 
matters. Doubt — systematic and habitual — seems to him a duty he 
owes to the Majesty of Truth. 

His intellect thus becomes biassed and one-sided. Quick and sen- 
sitive and sympathetic, when-anything in the nature of an oljeetuin is 
presented, be falls back into a state of callous paralysis, when called 
upon to embrace a positive view. 

(4. The disposition thas produced has a double effect. 

First. It keeps many from entering on an examination of Christianity 
at all. They know that many Europeans are infidels. Their own 
history predisposes them to look on such persons with favour. They 
think them to be in all probability the most truth-loving, rational, and 
consistent of their race. They honour them as men who have fought 
their way out of a whole world of hereditary prejudices, and now 
wish to help to emancipate others who yet remain in bondage. And 
80 European infidelity, as a mere fact, — quite apart from the influence 
of its at^uments, — stifles the desires, which might otherwise bring 
the sceptic within reach of Christian teaching, and disinclineB him to 
any serious examination of our Holy Keligion. It is enough for him. 
that Christianity has failed to satisfy her own childreo. If the man 
of European culture disbelieves, he, the Hindu, is oettainly absolved 
from inquiry. 

Secondly. Supposing that others are (by God's good providence and 
the influence of His Spirit) led to examine the tmth, their whole. 
■method of investigation ia affected by their past mental history. They 
will always be inclined to accept the IwieA statement of a fact or 
doctrine, or of an argument as the «^ert. The less the iwnoont of asser- 
tion made at any time, the less danger there will be of their having 
hereafter to make any considerable retraction. 

§ 5. For the most part, then, the educated Hindu inquirer will be 
found to be under the influence of a debilitating scepticism, which 
inclines him to fix his eyes on the weaieit points of the evidences or 
of the doctrines set before him, to the neglect of those about whi<^ 
there is little or no doubt. ' 

He will be found neglecting the plain and practical bearings of a 
doctrine, because he sees, far out in the intellectual horizon, some of 
those insoluble questions, which lie on the extreme limita of every 
truth, even of the truths of physical science. 

He will feel unable to allow any historical weight to a document, 
because the external evidence is not theoretically complete ; although 
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Or, again ;— While the evideDces of Christianity are cumulative, 
that IE, posBegstng the strength of a bundle of roda, which are strong 
all tt^ether, though thb or that rod may be weak separately, — he 
views them as- eaietuuy — that is, made vp of succeseire links in each 
a way that if one liiOc be weak, the whole chain is so. He loc^ at 
the proofs in detail, and if there be any one which aeems unsatisfactory, 
that exercises a fascination over him, and blinds him to the proper 
force of the others, which may amount to n moral demonstration. 

To remind him that religion would not answer its great ends of 
probation and discipline, if it were strictly demonstrative; and that 
" we walk by faith, not by sight," or (for the apostle's argument will 
apply equally to this) by demonstration , — this ia to rouse all his fears 
of deception into active bostilily. " If faith is to be appealed to as 
8B ultimate principle, why not believe in Menu ?" 

$ 6. Those who have not had actual experience of it, would scarcely 
believe how deep-seated the evil I have been describing is j or how 
difficult it is for the intellect of a Hindu or Massulman, who has gone 
through a long oqufsb of doubt, to shake off the habitual scepticism 
which ie luperinducedL Even the religious-minded convert, who has 
been compelled by his eotivktiom to embrace Christianity, is liable to 
a recurrence of the dd feeling ; so that it is often the moral attractions 
of Christian truth, rather than a, full and explicit acquiescence in its 
intellectual statements, that holds him in the right oourse. 

The following observation?, made to me by one of the moat con- 
scientious Hindu converts I have met with, will show what I mean. 

" Luther, I am told, rendered El-Gibbor, in Isaiah is. 5, ' Strong 
hero.'* Kow, if he could do so, how can I be expected to take any 
other interpretation as a basis for my inquiry ? And there is another 
thing rises in my mind. If an undue stress has been Itud on that 
passage, bow do I know oil the passages usually quoted are not equally 
Strained."' 

" Origen does not assert the eternal generation of Christ ; and he 
was such a good and earnest and learned man. May not one like 
myself be well satisfied with bis view?" 

" Out of the five who were once received as Apostolical FatKerSi 
two — Barnabas and Hermas — are no longer held to be such ; and a 
third, Ignatius, has been cut down far more than one-half. This all 
throws a mist on the subject to me. How do I know, when I am 
reading the others, that they are not interpolated too? Further 
examination may prove it \o be so." 

§ 7. I have said enough to show how careful persons who deal 
with minds such as these, should be, not to indulge in unnecessary 
speculation on doubtful matters. There are difficulties that adhere to 

' " 8tark«r Held." (In Lather's Bible [Frankfort, 181£1 the worda are " Knft 
Held."— Bd.a C.C.) 

* ll Is not diffienlt to show that Lather's Tendering !i quite nnJoEtifiabte. A 
Hebrew coucordauee ia all that is reqaircd. 
A A2 
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TereUtioQ, both as regards its evidence, its form, and its coateots ; 
let these be falrl;- avowed, but not exaggerated, not obtruded need- 
lessly on the minds of those who are prediaposed to make "moles " 
into " beams." Do not bring forward mere conjectural possibilities as 
grounds for setting aside the testimony of ages. The hint you throw 
out, in the fulness of jour faith, as a liberal cotKOsion, on which you 
are content to meet your adversary, will not be so viewed by him. 
Tou wish to take the lowest ground which is consistent with a regard 
. to truth ; he will adopt it as the highest ground that a candid mind 
could venture to propose. 

1 cannot but think that Mr. Williams' Essay is far more likely to 
stimulate than to repress these morbid tendencies I have animad- 
verted on. 

II. 

§ 1. Some two months ago, I was taking tea at the house of a'native 
Christian gentieman, when, a break happening to occur in the conver- 
sation, my friend made the remark — 

"It is very striking that the scepticism of the present day seems 
unable to say aoything new. I never see anything urged against the 
Bible in the present day that may not be found in the deistical writers 
of the last century." 

I asked what in particular he was referring to, and the following 
dialogue ensued. 

§ 2. Q. Why, I have been looking to-day at Mr. Williams* new 
book : you have read it ? 

F. It was sent out to me by the last mail, but I have not done 
more than cut the leaves open. What has he s^d to ctdl forth your 
remark ? 

Q. He says tte book of Daniel could not have been written earlier 
than B. o. 150, because it is too dOaUed to have been a prophecy. 

P. Certmnly, that objection is old enough ; it was urged by 
Porphyry. 

Q. Yes, that looks more like direct unbelief than criticism. But 
he adds that the Book is only found among the Hi^iographa. 

F. Where the Psalms are also found. The position in the Sacred 
Volume could not prevent the book of Daniel from being as old as 
that of J<A, which is one of the Hagiographa. 

Q. But, wlien I made the remark I did, I was thinking of another 
point, which be urges as a reason for assigning a later date to the 
book. He says it contains Greek, and even Macedonian, words. 
Now, I remember seeing that objection answered by Bishop Newton, 
" On the Frophectea." He says, I think, that the words in question 
are the names of musical instruments mentioned in the third chapter; 
and that as muuo travelled from one country to another, the names of 
instruments would go along with it. 

(Here the speaker paused a moment, and with an earnest look and 
coQtracted eyebrow, added :) — 
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Fosaibl; the third chapter may have been a later insertioQ. These 
parta of the book might be omitted withoiit harm to the rest. 

F. No : that will oever do. The book must be taken as a whole, 
and its ports Btand or fall together. 

Q. Perhapa the words may not have been Greek neceasarily? 

P. There is no doubt of the words alluded to being purely Greek. 

Q. Yes; but the Greek and Semitic have many roots in common. 

P. Hardly any. It is curious, indeed, that the name of one of the 
musieal insti-umenta, kama, ia manifestly the same as the Latin eomtt, 
but certainly not derived from the Latin, as the word was used in 
Hebrew, in the sense of " trumpet," as early as the time of Joshua. 
But in a word like peiauterln, the question is decided by the gram- 
matical /own of the noun, and is independent of any inveBtigation of 
the lexical root; that is, the termination terin, which, ia certainly not 
Chaldee, and is aa certainly Greek (= -njpiov), proves that the word 
actaally came out of Greece into Syria ready-minted. 

Q. I Bee. But how> then, do you account for the presence of these 
Greek words in Daniel ? 

P^ It seems to me that nothing is more natural than that the name 
bbould go with the instrument. In articles of foreign manvfacture 
this is constantly the caae. Our guitar~— 

Q. Which, I take it, ia our gtiar. 

P. Yes, your aitar and our guitar are only the Greek kithara. Now, 
I have never examined Into the relations of Greece and the East as 
regards music ; and therefore I cannot give you any facts. Indeed, 
if one considers that the Assyrian empire came to an end before 
Greek history made its first effort, it can hardly be expected that any 
research could throw much light on the subject. One thing, however, 
occurs to me. The birth-place of Greek music, as of Greek poetry, 
(they are twin-aisters,) was cot European Greece, or Hellas Proper, 
but Asia Minor, and especially Lydia. To this day you may meet, in 
German cior«^6wcA*, with such names aa LydUck, Mixo-Lydieek, Pkry- 
gitch, to mark particular modss of hymn and chant-tunea. Take 
Lydia, thed, as the point of departure, and the seemingly vast distance 
between Greece and Babyion is, at any rate, much shortened. How- 
ever, if I have time, I wilt try to think the matter over, as you have 
mentioned it. 

§ a. About a fortnight afterwards, I had occasion to visit the same 
gentleman ; and it was not long before we got hack to the former 
topic 

P. Well, Q., I find that something more may be said on the subject 
we were talking over a abort time ago than I had expected. 
Q. Tlie names of the musical instruments ? 

P. Yes. A night or two after our conversation — ^you know how 
thoughts come "unbidden" into one's mind— Dryden's "Ode on 
St. Cecilia's Day" glanced across my memory; in which he represents 
Timotheus melting the heart of Alexander, at tliat banquet in Perae- 
polis, by "Lydian measures." " To he sure," I said, " Dryden was 
not writing a hJBtory of art ; but no doubt he wns aiming at hietorical 
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probabiHtT- Alexander's music w«> not Macedonian, any more than 
his favourite epic. The Iliad was written by an Asiatic, centuries 
before his day ; and mnsic was not younger than poetry." 

Q. And therefore, you mean, there is no ground for supposing the 
musical instruments imported from Greece \o Syria to have been of 
Macedonian origin. How then, came they — as Mr. Williams asserts — 
to have Macedonian names ? 

r. He does not say what authority he had for the assertion ; hut, 
so far as I have made out, the assertiixi is cmly made about one of the 
words pesaiOerin, and that on quite insufficient grounds. Gesenios 
says that the word must be the Macedonian form of ptalterion, 
because the Macedonians used to change X into v. Now, to show yon 
how precarious an argument this i?, I need only mention that this 
preference of n to I was Dorian, and prevailed over a large part of the 
shores of the Mediterranean, Towns as distant aa Syracuse, Sparta, 
and Holicarnassus agreed in saying, JjvBtt, i fiamtm for the oommon 

Q. It is a very common cliange among ns Bengalese. The Itor 
Bkaiha says nati for /aft; vikha for tekha; noon, for loon; and so on. 

P. Gesenius himself gives instances of the change in AralHC : — 
tantala for tuhala, itc. We are at liberty, then, to set aside the asser- 
tion that the names nre Macedonian, as unfounded. But I have some- 
thing better than this to tell yon. If it will not tire yon, I will give 
an account of an unexpected discovery I have made j and I should 
like to give it as it arose in my own mind. 

Q. An analytical sketch ? Yes, by all means ; I shall he very glad 
to listen. 

P. Yon remember that I said, I thought it very unlikely that with 
so few historical records we should be able to find a.ny /acl» to show 
how instruments invented in Lydia might have got acroES to Babylon. 
One day the thought occurred to me casually, " Lydia and Babylon — ■■ 
far enough apart, certainly; and yet Cyrus captured them both. . . . 
And, by the way, how came he to attack Sardis ? It was owing to a 
yet earlier connexion between the Ly dians and Medes ; Astyages, the 
grandfuther of Cyrus, had married Aryenis, the sister of Croesus." — I 
took down my fiahrU Herodotus, and turned to the account (L c. 74) 
of the famous battle between the Lydians and Medes, which waa 
interrupted by a total eclipse of the sun ooming on. The war had 
lasted five years. This unusual occurrence was thought to express 
the anger of Heaven at its continuance; so Syennesia the Cilician 
and Labipietiis the Babylonian stepped in to mediate a peace, and 
cement it by a marriage. But now for the point of my long story; — 
On looking at Biihr's note on the passsge, what should I >ee but 
this — " The Labynetus here mentioned was ^abwhodtmosor, otherwise 
Nebuchadnezzar"? This- is confirmed by the date which the best 
modern chronologiats assign to the eclipse, viz. B.C. 610; that is, four 
years before this Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem. 

Q. So here the very Nebuchadnezzar mentioned in Daniel tii. is 
shown to have been a friend of the king of Lydia. 
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P. One stop more remains. On turning back to see what Hero- 
dotus said about Lydia io the earlier part of the book, my eye was 
attracted by the names of the inunical instruments mentioned in 
cbap. ivii, Sadyattes, the grandfather of Crresus, went out to battle 
" to the music of Paa's-pipes, lyres (or pecttMii), flutes, and fifes ;" 
and on looking at the notes, 1 found Bahr remarking that there is 
" frequent mention " of the Lydiana having invented both music and 
mnsinnl inRtrumKnts.* 
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^. I am quite eatislied, and hope the lesson jou have taught me by 
your pereevering research will not be thrown away. 

§ 4. As I was writing out notes of the above conversations for the 
Colonial Church Chronicle, 1 happened to take down Mr, Osburn's 
" Ancient Egypt." I there saw the following remark : " ApoUodorus 
says tbat the psaltery is the Eame instrument as the ancient harp, 
named magadis^ i. e. the very same which Mr. Grote states to have 
been borrowed by the Lesbians from Lydia. 

But enough. I shall not regret the time spent on this inquiry if it 
have the effect of stimulating some of the learned men in England 
{who otight, perhaps, to be out here in India,) at least to save us Mis- 
sionaries from bearing the reproach, that while we, a mere bandfu), 
are seeking to propagate Christianity in its integrity abroad, the 
Church at home is suffering scepticism to eat away its hikorical basis — 
the Canon of Holy Scripture. Forgive me this saying ; and may God 
grant us all, at home or abroad, to do our work, like Daniel, though 
it be amidst sickness and faintness (ch. viii, 27); for " thou shalt rest 
end stand in thy lot at the end of tbe days " (xii- 13). 

Tours faithfully, P. 

CoieWia, May 18, 1857. 

HOW WOMEN CAN AID MISSIONS. 
Dear Sir, — Can you admit into your valuable journal, an article 
from one of the daughters of the Church, upon what she considers a 
fertile source of improvement in the machinery of the Society for the 
Propagaiion of the Gospel f 1 mean, in securing more systematically, 
and consequently more generally, the assistance of the women of 
England. Tou wanl an increased amount of funds — are we alwirrs 
to cling jealously to nothing beyond Associations, Collections, and 
Meetings ? I would not underrate these. We cannot do without 
them ; they are the solid groundwork of the machinery ; but might 
not some more airy structure spring from them through aaf Let us 
hot think of fancy baznars^ — -they will, I trust, never be associated with 
the name of our venerable Society ; but I am sure there are other less 
objectionable means of using our handiwork. I have heard that .for 
the Church Mitdonary Society, the Society for Converting the .Jetet, 
&c,, " Working Parties," as I believe they are called, are carried on 
very successfully; and why should not we avail ourselves of them? 
They might unite persons moving in different spheres, as trades- 
people's daughters, with the ladies of the place, and nil would be 
increasingly interested in Missions, by listening to some book on the 
subject, read by the parish priest, or in his absence by one of them- 
selves, Tfliile their fingers vfere busily emplpyed. Where such a 
union of ladies existed, much might be sold through private sources, 
as the united connexions of so many individuals would necessarily be 
large. Again, Christmaa trees are profitable, and if properly managed 
and the ariicles ticketed At fair prices, they have few of the objections 
to fancy fairs. But all this must be imperfect, if not impossible, aa 
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iaolRled unconnected cases ; to be auccessful and retnuneratiDg, they 
must be (he result of a well -organized system nnder proper Bupervieion. 
Again, bow much is the efiect of meetings increiised by appropriate 
decorations and good, hearty singing ? In these you will admit that we 
can help you not a little, but unless we be interested ourselves, we 
shall not care to help to interest others. 

There is also another and a higher part which theMothers of England 
can take in the Society for the Propagation of the Gh»pel, not only in 
raising funds, but mtn. Tea, believe me, you want Missionaries, you 
must look to our influence for them. Why is it that every " Mission 
Field" brings its long list of vacancies in the Army of the Cross, and 
month after month we see they are not filled up ? Because you do not 
appeal sufficiently to the warm sympathy and co-operation of those who, 
under God, alone can help you. Why is it that we see frivolity — love 
of ease — extravagance, handed down almost as heirlooms ? Because 
she who watches her children's first dawninga of reason, breathes into 
them the poison of worldUness. Who is it that first teaches ihose plisnt 
little limbs to bend in an attitude of devotion, and clasps those liny hands 
as a wave-offering before the Lord ? Who is it that first bids the lisp- 
incr tongue repeat " Thy kingdom come ?" Who, but a motter? And 
will not that child's quick perception know whether those words are the 
mere sounds, nay the mockery, of the lips, or the heartfelt, yearning . 
prayer of the heart? Surely, a Missionary spirit may be planted, 
fostered, nourished by a mother. Why are there not more Hannahs, 
willing to retnm their precious loans to the Lord, in Hia immediate 
service ? Why should the infant Church have its St. Timothy at 
Ephesus trained by a Lois and an Eunice, and the same holy .Church, 
in its matronly estate and Catholicity, mourn for the lack of those 
who, trained by maternal faith, offer themselvea for " the gift of God," 
by the laying on of Apostolic hands ? These are grave questions. Sir, 
and I believe fertile once; but they must be remedied by wiser beads 
than mine. Still, may I venture to make a suggestion? Might there not 
be ft Ladies' Committee in London, under the judicious direction of the 
Secretaries of the Society for the Fropagalion of the Gnepel (otljerwise 
I fear there would be more said than done,) and these might reproduce 
Diocesan or District Committees in the country, all being under clerical 
supervision and direction — the ladies merely suggesting, interesting 
others — and carrying out well-ordered plana. You will probably aay 
it would be difficult to select a Metropolitan Committee; decidedly 
it would be difieuil; but difficulties are only made to be conquered, 
and I cannot imagine this an insurmountable one. You must be able 
to find some ladies nhoae hearts are in the work. And let not the 
good zealous secretaries of the Society for the Propagoivm nf tke Gotpel 
despise the management of a Committee of Ladies. The Incumbent 
of a large parish finds his District Visitors useful, and I hope their 
Monthly Meetings are not too great a tax on his patience. I fear I 
have but very imperfectly expressed my meaning; but once more I 
repeat — you want funds, and more general interest in Missionary woi* 
among rich and poor, then tell ns what we may do, and we will do it. 
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We do not wish to put Ourselves forward out of our pUc« ; but in onr 
proportioD, and under systematic guidance and union, we assert oar 
riglit to help you. You want men. You raise the cry, " Whom shall 
we send, and who will go for us?" We answer, " Here are we, send 
UB." We cannot go aa Missionaries, but those of us who are mothers, 
will train for God's Service those who shall go; we, who are daughters 
will wish them God speed, and send them on their way with our 
prayers ; or some will go with them, and endesTOur, by Grod's blusBing, 
to be helpsmeet for them, in their Holy Warfare, or Florence 
Nightingales to " the noble army of mwtyrs" " throughout the whcde 
world." Hoping you will esciise my calling your attention to tins 
subject, and commending it to your earnest consideration, and that 
of your readera, 

I remain. Sir, yours respectfully, 
Tuesday, Jnlj 7th. , ■ A. K T. 

MISSIONS AT HOME, IN THEIR BEARING ON 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Mr DKAR Sir, — I enjoyed the privilege of hearing the remarkable 
Sermon prenched by the Bishop of Kentacky, in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, on St. Peter's Day, ivhen the Commemoration of St. Augustine's 
Missionary College was celebrated. The position of the Bishop was, 
that at the present time the Providence of God, as far as man could 
judge, pointed not so much to direct ICiesionary effort for the eslen- 
sion of the Church among the heathen, as to the gradual diffusion of 
religioaa lights and practice from the emigration and colonisation 
directed towards the dark places of the earth by Christian lands. To 
use the Bishop's illnstration, the civilization of Christianity was gra- 
dually eating into the borders of heathenism, and diminishing the 
circle that divided them. 

It was far, I am sure, from the intention of t'he Bishop, as it must 
be far from the feeling of any sound member of the Church, to under- 
value the dignity and the importance of the office of a Missionary. Still, 
without question, thereisgreat weifrht in the view which Kshop Smith 
has propounded. The bearing of the colonization of our Anglo-Saxon 
race npon the general destinies of the Church in the countries which 
will, in the next generation, become populous and important govern- 
ments, can scarcely be overrated. And it is chiefly on account of this 
consideration that I would call the attention of those who are particu- 
larly interested in the diffusion of Christianity in onr colonies and 
dependencies, tg the religious condition of London and the great 
cities of our mannfacCurmg and commercial districts. 

One effect of the extensicHi of railroads has been an immense 
increase in the population, the power, and the social and political 
influenceof great towns. Since the beginning of the century, the towns 
have always been gaining upon the rural populations; but latterly 
this feature in our social economy has been largely increased. Every 
year onr general national character is taking its type mwe fully from 
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the couditioQ of oar urban popalations ; and theo-efore it is a Fact of 
doubly serious augurjr for our progress in bftter things, both at home 
and abroad, that the influence of the Charch — and, indeed, of anj 
form of CfariBtiaDit;^ at all — over the crowded thousands in our over< 
grown cities has been constantly diminishing. Keitber the supply of 
Church-room, nor the increase in the nnmb^ of the parochial Clergy- 
men, has at all kept pace with the tremendons influx of populatioti. 
To take London as an example — the same being probably true to 
a greats or less degree in all our large cities. 1^ population of 
London in 1801 was leas than a million ; it is now returned by the 
Begistrar-General as upwards of 2,600,000. Nearly 1,700,000 sonla 
have been added in the last 56 years. The number of lurches built 
in the London Diocese during the same lime may be 230, accom- 
modating about 250,000 people. Eron if we take the church-room 
required at the very low average of one in four of the population, this 
supplies the means of worship for only one million, leaving 700,000 
unprovided for. And it is clear that a similar wniit must exist in the 
number of the Clergy added, although it is not so easy in that case to 
get the necessary statistics. The results are familiar to all who are 
conversant with the state of our London parishes, especially in the 
eastern and south-eastern districts. Vast communities are called in 
mockery pariahes, with populations varying from 10,000 up to 35,000, 
with only one church, and but two, or at most three, Clergymen; 
thousands are left of necessity without any influence from the Church 
'brought to bear on them, unvisited by their parochial Clergymen, 
their children often unbaptized, young persons not sought for con- 
firmation, the marriage bond neglected; in short, the link between 
the pari^ cbnrch aud the borne life altogether severed. And it is 
rather matter for the deepest sorrow than for surprise, that, in conse- 
quence of this state of things, there is growing up in large masses of 
our working men, not so much positive infideEly (though that is not 
unfrequent) as a spirit of utter religious carelessness, the living con- 
tentedly without God in tJie world, putting away all tiiought of 
spiritual influences, and simply saying, " Let us eat and drink ; for 
to-morrow we die." 

Kow, if it be certiun that on tlie religions position assumed by our 
emigrants and colonists towards their heathen neighbours depends 
mainly the evangelization of the worid, it follows that the condition 
of London, and of o.ur great cities, aSects directly the whole Mis- 
-sionary question. The influence of our leading towns extends through- 
out Eaglaad j the religious condition of England in the present day 
is a most important element in the progress of Christianity throughout 
the world. We may almost say, that if London could be tliorougbly 
pervaded with Christian principle, the world would in a few years be 
(KHiverted. . 

It is not my object, in offering these remari^a, to divert l&e thoughts 
or the eflbrts of one single Christian from direct Missionary exertion. 
It is a noble cause, and one for which many of whom the world was 
inot worthy, have been ready to lay down their lives. But I do wish 
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to call BttenlioD to the qaeetion, whether one great means of aflsiating 
the sound extension of the Church, both in the colonies and among 
the heathen, is not by endeavouring to raite the tone of Christianitj 
among our working i^asses at hom& They form the main mass of our 
emigrants and colonists — they are, in the view taken by the Bishop 
of Kentucky, those who should be the chief pioneers of Christianity 
in newly-settled or pagan lands — their religion will be the strength 
of the nations which are hereafter to spring from our English stock — 
their infidelity or indifference will be their weakness. The prosperity 
of the Church at home and of the Church in onr colonies and 
dependencies will rise or fall together. 

■I am, &c. &c, T. F. Stookb, 

Hon. Secrelary of the London Dfocwan Church Building Society. 
[The Editor has great pleasure in inserting this letter. He received 
at the same time from Mr. Stocks the Third Annual Report of the 
liondon Diocesan Church Building Society; a Speech by the Bishop 
of London, at the meeting of the Society on June 8tk ; and a Sermon 
by Mr. Stocks on the claims of the Society, with the title, Thou tayat 
we knew it not. (Hamilton, Adams ifc Co.)] 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE LOWER HOUSE OF 
CONVOCATION ON FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

The following is tbe latter portion of the Report on Home and 
Foreign Missions of the Church : — 

IT. Forrign Mittiona, — Upbn the subject of Foreign Miimma we 
fed that the prominent position wbich England holds among the 
nations — her vast resources and widely-extended commerce — h^ long 
enjoyment of temporal blessings, and, abore all, her possession, through 
the Divine mercy, of the Gospel in its puriiy, are privileges which cany 
with them the gravest responsibility. Possessing, as we humbly trust 
we do, the blessing of evangelical truth and apostolical order, and ample 
means foi'ibe fulfilment of the command, ' Go ye into all the world,' &c, 
we are solemnly accountable for the recommending of that blessing ' 
throughout Christendom, and for the extending of it throughout the 
world. 

The emigration from this country at one time during the last few 
years was averaging neariy 1,000 persons a-day. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that our emigrants are, for the most part, in humble cir- 
comsfances, and that they are, therefore, least able or willing to make 
an effort to supply themselves with spiritual ordinances. Our eolonial 
possessioDS cover about one..seventh part of the earth's surface ; and 
they comprehend a population of more than 3,000,000 of colonists, 
and nearly 200,000,000 of Heathens and Mahometans. All these 
have a national claim upon us for a participation in our spiritnal 
privileges ; and to them must be added tbe nntold millions beyond onr 
own limit.s, still lying in darkness. While we desire to express our 
thankfulness to Almighty God for what has already been done through 
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the agency of various societies, in the sending forth of devoted men 
into these wide fields of labour, and of late years in the rapid develop- 
ment of the Colonial Episcopate, and the consequent rapid increase, 
both in number and efficiency, of our miWonary clergy — we feel how 
very for our efforts fall short of our opportunities, and bow very small 
a number, comparatively, of the professing Christians of this land are 
taking any part in the fulfilment of their Lord's command. 

We have had occasion already to allude to the value of the parochial 
system^ and it is to this organisation that we must look, under God's 
blessing, as the only effectual means of bringing this acknowledged 
duty home to the hearts and consciences of the people No parish 
in the land ought to be without its Miaaionary Atsodation. It is 
possible that, under present circumstances, our missionary efforts are 
best promoted through the agency of different societies. But we are 
of opinion that while the choice of the instm mentality is left with 
each several parish, efforts ought to be used systematically and 
vigorously to bring home to each individual member of Christ's 
Church the sense of his own responsibility in this matter. 

The experience of the last few years has abundantly shown the 
importance of combined effort and harmonious action, under a super- 
intending head. We therefore earnestly recommend the further ex- 
tention of the Hpitcopate abroad, with a view to strengthen and increase 
the foreign missions of the English Church, and to afford increased 
facilities for admitting native converts to^the pastoral office. Bearing 
in mind that the supply of missionaries is at present painfully inade- 
quate to the daily increasing demands in foreign lands, we would 
suggest that this matter be commended to the serious consideration of 
our Universities, in order to the affording of increased facilities and 
encouragements to those who may be willing to give themselves to 
this laborious and self-denying service. 

We would also suggest whether sope osustance might not be given 
to our missionary efibrts by employing some of the fnnds of the 
various diocesan and arcbidiaconal and other charities for the sons 
and orphans of the clergy, in providing exhibitions for our missionary 
colleges, both at home and abroad. The families of the English 
clergy might thus not only derive benefit from these charities, but 
they might also, in their turn, requite the benefit by sending out some 
missionaries to our colonies, and amongst the heathen. 

HI. FiTutTice. — In touching the financial part of this inquiry, we 
consider that our principal dependence, under God's blessing, must be 
upon tiiefreeiDUl offerings of the faithful throughout the land. There 
can be no question as to the duty which is laid upon each individual 
Christian to devote systematically « portion of his goods to the service 
of God, according as the Lord has prospered him. 

We are of opinion that for the c^ing forth of these a better • 
organisation ts needed, by means of Diocesan and Parochial Auoda- 
tiont throughout the country. This is a work in which lay co-opera- 
tion would be of the greatest value. 

We have had under our cousideratioD the antgect of tlie revival of 
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the Weddif Qfertory, While we wonld deprecate any haity or incon- 
siderate return to this practice, «e woald suggest the dMirableoeM, 
wliererer p'acticable, of using the Offertory Senteucea whenever 
collections are made in onr churches. 

We are further of opinion, that it would be deaicahle that there 
should be at least fun coUectiom in each year, under Episcopal authority, 
in every church or chapel— one for Home Misaions and the othw for 
Foreign Miesionaj and that, in making these collections, the principle 
already laid down be observed, of keeping the e^ect in view rather 
than die Society through which the object is carried out. 

We think that, in order to the greater effiincncy of the Church, a 
larger and more detailed body of UalUtict is greatly needed. It ia 
hardly DKessary to dwell upon the importance of this, as bearing 
upon the i«^ent and future well-being of the Church <£ Eoghtnd. 
Such information, if fully and systematically supplied, would be of the 
greatest service, as pointing out both our strength and our weakness ; 
and would enable us to employ oar resources to greater advantage. 
We would therefore suggest, whether there might not be added to the 
Bishop's annual questions, inquiries as to the general state of each 
pariah; the number of baptiamB; the number of persons confirmed, 
<^ the coBgr^ation, and of the communicants; the attendance at the 
schools ; the amount of the alms, and of the collections, &c. ; in fact, 
fall anniud statistical returns from each parish as to all matters affect- 
ing the interests of the Church. These statistics are r^ularly 
obtaiaed in the American . Episcopal Church, and in aome congrega- 
tions of that Church are prepared with remarkable care and accuracy. 

We cannot conclude our repwt without a deep sense of the import- 
ance of the subject which has heen committed to onr conaideratioB ; 
and, feeling most anxious for the Divine blessing upon our cooanlta- 
tions, we would respectfully, but eameatly, implu^ the special prayers 
o£ an the members of this House, uid of Ae faithful at large, for the 
ontpouring of the Holy Spirit, to make effectual any measures which 
may be set oa foot, to the glory of God, in the extension of His 
kingdom, both in our own country and throughout the world. 

(Signed) Edward Biceersteth, 

Chairman." 

IKtbtebs anb Notfccs. 

Indian Infanticide : its Origin, Progrt»», and Suppremon. By John 
Cate-BrownB, M.A., Assistant Chaplain, Bengal BstablishmeBt. 
London: Allen & Ca 1857. 
Mr. Cavk-Browhb has done a good work in producing a very readable 
book on the important sul^ect of Indian Infanticide ; in laying before 
' lis the labours of individuals, and the co-operation of Government, in 
order to the suppression of the crime ; and in showing how much 
good has been done by judicious m^i, urged to actimi by their own 
sense of duty, not by a violent and Quixotic aUuck on evUs, however 
apparent, but by quietly tradog those evils to their aonrce, and ^en 
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striving to counteract them witb moderation, conrage, aod decision. 
Hr. Care-Browne has taken psing to collect and impart much in- 
formation aecessar; to a right undu^tanding of his subject; and 
while he modestly disclaima auj praise for producing a work of 
literary merit, he writes like a scholar, as well as a Christian. We 
should be glad to see maity more Chaplains of the East India Company 
evincing a like desire to increase tbo information possessed by Eng- 
lishmen in general, on the religion and the ctistoms of the people 
among whom, if not directly to whom, they minister. 

That the murder of female children has been exceedingly fvevalent 
among the Hindoos, no one will doubt who has any acquuntance 
with the subject. The Rnjpoots have been most guilty; among them, 
. wherever located, the crime lias prevailed. They " hold the highest 
place among the military order of the Kshutreeas, claiming to be 
second only to the priestly order of the Brahmans in dignity and 
sacredoess;" (P. 7.) They are lo be found, in greater or less numbers, 
over a vast space of India ; and the lai^e district between the Ner- 
budda and Scinde is culled from them Rajpootana, or Rajasthan. But 
it would seem that all the various Hindoo castes have at times been 
guilty of tliis crime ; and that the same must be said of Uahomedans 
and of Sikhs. (Pp. 1 12 and 126.) 

It is deserving of ttotice that the sacred books of the Hindoos, the 
Vedas and Puranas, give no sanction to the crime ; and that the 
Crrunth, the sacred book of the Sikhs, also condemns it. This seems 
to ns especially worthy of note j for whatever be the motive which 
has chiefly led to the crime — however it may have been juatifted by 
regulations of caste— the Englishman who would persuade the native 
Indian to forego its commission, has a task more easy of aceompliah- 
ment than be 'has, who would urge him to relinquish any prsoticB 
which his oivn religion plainly requires. We dwell on this point 
especially, because we hear much now, and may hear more, of the 
impoljcy of interfering with the religion of our Hindoo subjects ; and 
because it is evident that our Government, in aiding to put down the 
crime of infanticide, has not interfered with the reU^um, however 
much it may have interfered with caste regulations, of the Hindoo. 
This remark, we are aware, may strike some persons as worth little; 
still it states a fact which should be rememl)ered,.and which, we 
hope, will be remembered, if hereafter it be thought tyrannical to 
step between the Rajpoot father and his infant daughter, in order td 
save her life. It may be sufficient to state that the sacred books of 
the Hindoos lay down that " he who takes pleasure in sin, and torn- 
miffm/on^infJe, falls into the great hell called Samisra" {App.p. 317) ; 
while that of the Sikhs declares, " With the slayers of daughters who- 
ever has intercourse, him do I curse." (App., and p. 162, note.} 

That, under these circumstances, we should only lately have been 
able to feel that Indian Infantit^de is ceasing, seems to us a cause of 
little self- congratulation. 

There seems no reason to doubt that the chief motives to the com- 
mission of the crime are, as Mr. Cave-Browne, states, among the 
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'SiadooB, pride of eatte a,nA poverty ; among the B<k\xi, pride of ccate. 
The Hindoo notioD, that for a woman to marry an inferior ia a 
degradation, and that, becnase there is do auch thing as female virtue, 
to remain unmarried is actual dishonour, makes a daughter a source 
of very great anxiety to the Hindoo father. If she passes her child- 
hood unbetrothed, dishonour awaits her ; if she does not find a husband 
of as high caate as her own, she is degraded. Besides which, the 
Hindoo father-iu'law is considered infinitely lower in the social scale, 
hecaute he holds that relation. His son-in-law despises him — the 
conventional rules of the Hindoo " world " allow him to do so ; and 
therefore the father, foreseeing all the possible evils that awaited 
him, has too often murdered his infant daughter. Added to all this, 
another conventional rule obliged the father who might listen to the 
voice of natural affection, and spare his child's life, to expend on her 
dowry, on presents to every one who oould claim kin to the bride- 
groom, and, above all, on a set of harpies called Bhats and Ch&rans 
(bards and heralds), a sum of money so great, that he was almost, if 
not altogether, ruined. 

It would seem that, early in the seventeenth century, the Mahomedan 
emperor, Jehangeer,-— and, about a hundred years later, a Rajpoot 
prince, Jye Singh, — strove, but without success, to put a stop to the 
crime of infanticide; the first by declaring that he would torlure all 
found guilty of it j the second by endeavouring to limit the various 
marriage expenses. (P. 21.) 

The crime does not seem to have attracted much notice among the 
English till towards the close of the last century ; and then it was 
hard to prove its existence. The secrecy of the Hindoo Zenana was 
not easily penetrated. In 1789, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Resident of 
Benares, discovered the prevalence of the crime among.the Bajkoo- 
mars (an important tribe of Rajpoots), brought it to the notice of the 
Government, end strove to suppress it All honour be to his memory. 
His efforts did not at first meet with great success, nor do they seem 
to have been vigorously seconded at head-quarters. He was told 
that "the speculative success of his benevolent project could not be 
considered to justify the prosecution of measures which might expose 
to hazard the essential interests of the State." (P. 182, rwte.) 

We cannot do more than glance at some of the names of those 
humane men who have followed Mr. Duncan. Major Alexander 
Walker, Mr. Willonghby, Major (afterwards Sir Henry) Potlingcr, 
Captain (afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnes, Mr. Thomason, Mr. R. 
Montgomery, Mr. Unwin, Mr. Cliarles Raikes, Mr. Tyler, Mr. Martin 
Gubbins, and Mr. McLcod, deserve especial mention ; and if we single 
out the name of Mr. Raikes,^ we do so mainly because of his exertions 
among the Chohan Rajpoots of Mynpooree, in 1851, and because of 
the subsequent adoption of similar measures, under his auspices, at 
the important meeting at Umritsur, in 1853. The peculiarity of these 
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S (bo sncceasAil amwig the Cbohan Btypoota, that, wIi«r6aB in 
1842 not one Chohanee girl was fortlicomiDg, in th« end of 1865 
there were 8,580 alire) aeemi to be that the; aim al accompliahiilg 
their object not bo much by a (yatem of tweeiUanee, as by one of 
aelf-legislation ; that they ioduce tbe natives to remove, of their otra 
accord, the fruitful cause of the crime, by doing away with the great 
espense connected with marriagea; and that so tbey tend to elevate 
and improve, rather than to coerce, tboae for whose benefit t^ey are 
devised. {F}). 106, 107.) 

It was a happy occaeion when numbers «f Bajahs and Sirdars met in 
durbar at Umritaur, and voluntarily declared th^r intention of expel- 
ling &om caste any one who should refuse to join in siippresung what 
th^ call the "heinous crime of in&nticide" (Appendix, p. 22fi); 
and, in order to aid in the work, determined to adopt arrangemeota 
which should so reduce the scale of marriage expenses, that they could 
DO longer be pleaded as an excuse for the crime. 

Uay the measures then adopted, and t^oee adopted bo^ before slid 
since in many other places, be only the beginning of better things I 
"May it please God"— we quote Mr. Cave-Browne's words — "In 
His own good time to permit the successful infusion of the higher and 
bolier influence of Cbristiaaity I" But vfe fully agree with him that^ 
In the meantime, 

" We sboold not think lightly of a tjatem which, witkont opeolj opposite th* 
Hindoo's hereditary eode of honour, connteracia ila chief evil, and eiuldea bila to 
ei^oy intact ao; legitimate pride of ancestral desoent, and preaeiTe the vauuled 
purity of hia lace, without lesTing the shadow of a pretext tot the oomtoiulaD of 
so uiuiataial a crime aa tn&nUcide."— (P. 202.) 

£riKun'i Armoer to the Nation*. A Missionary Sermon, preached in 
St. Paul's Cathedral, on Sunday, May 9, 1857. By David Akdbs- 
soiT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rupert's Land. Halcfaard. 
The Cvrele of Light; or, the Ootijttror't Canfeuion. By the Bishop or 

BcpBKi'a Lasd. Hatchard. 
The Sermon which we have placed at the bead of this notice is an 
eloquent discourse on the position and le^nsibiHties of our conatry. 
It is with the greatest pain that we notice it, for we feel ourselves 
bound to protest against the schismatical act which th e Sight Beverend 
Author has once and again repeated. Our Lord has tnade the con- 
version of the world to depend on the unity of His people, and every 
act by which we break that unity, or encourage " our unhappy divi- 
sions," must tend to defer this con summation, and to hinder ttie salva- 
tion of souls. We think ^e Right Beverend Prelate could not have 
known the mildness, and gentleness, and moderation of the Bishop of 
Argyle, against whom he has lately abetted schism and insubordina- 
tion. There is in Scotland a Church in full communion with our- 
selves, and we have no more right to set up a rival communion there 
than the Bishops and Priests of Scotland have to establish congre- 
gations in England. 

Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker have published (1) a Second E^iion of 
the hue Bishop Abicstruho's Ptmxhiai Sermom. It u in foobcay 8t«, 
HO. czxn. B B 
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in order to be uniform with the different seriefi of Tracts and Sermons 
edited, and in a great degree written, by the Bishop. (2.) A second 
edition of the Bishop's Derotiona for the Clergy, Th^ Battor in hit 
Clotef. It shows us bow such a msn was able to live and die as he 
did, and how we may follow him as he followed Christ. (3.) The Intro- 
duction to Part II. of Mr. FRaEU an's Frinciplei of Diinne Service, on 
the ancient belief ooncerning the Holy EucliarisL (4.) A volume on 
the Meat Preiaice, by the Eev. Dr. PtiSKY ; and (5.) another by the 
same author on the Constitution, Objects, and History of The Councils 
of lk€ Church, A.D. 61 — 381. (6,) Sequel of the Ai-gument against 
immedUUel'!/ rtpealing the Lawt lehioh treat the Nuptial Bond a» indis- 
soluble, by the Rev, John Keble. (7.) Lecture on Confirmation and 
Sol)/ Communion, by the Rev. G. Ardbn ; and (8.) Notes on GonJlrTn- 
alion, by a Priest. (9.) Questions on the GoUecls, Epistles, and Gospels, 
edited by the Eev. T. L. Claughtom. Part IF. from Easter to 
25tli Sunday after Trinity. Also the following single Sermons : — 
The E^mUding of the Ttmpk, a Time of Hei'ival, preached by the 
Bishop of OxFOHD, at the re-opening of Llandaff Cathedral. Clerical 
Training, preached by Archdeacon Sai^dford, at Cuddeedon, on the 
Anniversary of the Theolbaical College for the Diocese of Oxford. 
Weekly Communion; the Clerg^s DiUy and the Layman's Right, a. 
Visitation Sermon, by (he Rev, W. Cooke, of Gazeley. ConsiUutional 
Libeity, ao Accession Sermon, preached before the University of 
Oxford, by the Eev. D. P. Chase. 

The 4th Number of the' series of Tracts on the Increase of the 
Episcopate in England and Wales has been published. More Bishops; 
Sow shall we choose them? (J. H. and J. Parker.) We recommend 
it to tlie earnest perusal of our readers. Surely it is time some move 
should be made, when we know that the person who appoints to 
vacant Sees may be one ignorant of the very fundamentals of religion, 
knowing less of the most important matters than the children of our 
Sunday-schools. As it is, the Bishops can hardly be taken as repre- 
senting the Church, which has not the least voice in choosing them. We 
wish our readers in Berlin (we l>elieve we have some) to notice this fact. 



The Chaplain's Report for the year 1856 for St. Man^s Souse for 
Penitents, at Wantage, Berkshire (J. H. and J. Parker), is a very 
enconraging account of home Missionary work. It needs help very 
much, and no assistance given to it will be thrown away. 
- The Transportation Qiiestion ; or. Why Western Australia should be 
made a Rtformatory Colony instead of a Penal Settlement, is the title 
of an intereeting and important pamphlet, by Archdeacon M. B. Hale, 
now Bishop of Pertli. 

iSolonfal, iFottign, anli ^ome Keioa. 

SDUMART. 

The triennial visitation of the Bishop of Qoebec was held on St. 
Barnabas' Day, Thursday, June 11. Nearly all the Clergy of the 
Diooeae were present at the Cathedrtd. The sermon was preached by 
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the Rev. J. H, Hiompson, Piofessoi- of Divinity in Bishop's College, 
LenDoxville, from 1 John iii. 3. The Offertory waa appropriated to 
the completion of the College Chapel. 

The Bishop was not present. We regret much to leam that he 
haa been very ill, and that his medical attendants forbade any exertion. 
We trust that he will be restored speedily to bis usual health. 

The Charge which he had prepared for delivery will be printed 
and distributed among the Clergy. 

The Rev. John Bowen, Rector of Orfon Longueville, near Peter- 
borough, haa been appointed to the Bishopric of Sieura Leone. 

The Rev. Matthew Blagdon Hale, late Archdeacon of Adelaide, 
waa consecrated, on St. James's Day, Saturday, July 25, Bishop of 
Perth, Western Australia. 

We learn, with great regret, that Bishop Boone, Missionary Bishop 
from the American Church at Shamsbai, China, ia compelled, by the 
complete loss of liia health, to return to the United States. The 
letters of the Miasionaries apeak of him as being unable to attend 
Divine Service. One letter speaks of an attack of a paralytic nature. 
We earnestly hope that he may be restored to health, and we ask 
the prayers of our readers on behalf of him and the Mission which 
he has superintended. 

.Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. — Tuetday, July 
17. — The Archbishop of CANTBaBCKr in the Chair. — Present, the 
Bishop of London. The following letter from the Rev. Dr. Kay, 
Principal of Bishbp's College, Calcutta, and Secretary to the Society's 
Missions in Bengul, was read : — 

"Bishop's College, Calcutta, June 6. 

Rev. and dear Sir, — My last hasty note will have prepared 
you for my present sad tidings. The Delhi Mission has been com- 
pletely swept away. Rumoura to this effect were current from the 
beginning of the outbreak, but we kept on hoping that some of the 
members of the Mission might have escaped. 

It is not, indeed, absolutely certain, even now, what has occurred. 
Yet even the most sanguine are compelled to believe that the Rev. 
Mr. Jennings and his daughter, the Rev. Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Sandys, 
and Chimmum Lall, were all kilted. Captain Douglas, too, a warm 
supporter of the Mission, shared their fate. Of Ram Chunder and 
Louis Koch (the latter of whom left College only last January) 
nothing is said ; they may, therefore, have escaped, though our hopes 
are of the faintest kind. Two native Christians succeeded in escaping 
to Agra. One of them says that he saw Mr. Hubbard fall ; the other 
that he saw Mr. Sandys' dead body. 

And Mr. Jackson has been spared, — ' his life given him for a 
prey ! ' What a deep interest will now attaoli itself in his mind to 
every incident of his Missionary life at Delhi! Could you get him 
to send ua a abort narrative of anything that would illustrate the 
history of the Mission ? 

Surely the place where they fell will henceforward be a hallowed 
spot. May it prove the seed-plot of a future large harvest of souls, 
to be gathered out of that ignorant, fanatical population ! 
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It maet have been n fearful trial to encounter the v'i\A, anrelenting 
t)igotr7 of the muuulman crowd. But our asiured }w>pe le that our 
dear brethren were Bupported by the power of Hloi whom the first 
fnart/i aatr < Binding at the right hand of God.' 

X will not W7 much of tboBC whom God baa taken iB this solsno 
way to IJimBelt You well know the unwearied diligence of the Secre- 
tary — 1 might almoflt My Founder—of the Mission [Mr. Jennings]. 
Mr. Hubbard's subdued energy, and Mr, Sapdya' eager and jealous 
actifity, a»d Chimmum Lall'» honeat integrity, were known to ail. 

I cannot, however, withhold from you a remarkable tesdmooy to 
tho chu^Gter of the Mission, whioh was sent to me by the Bishop 
of Calcutta, only a few days before the outbreak. It is an extract 
from the Visitation Eeport of the Bishop of Madras {who, you know, 
went up to the Punj ab at the be^ning of the present year). He says : — 
' Of the latter Missions, via. those of the Soday for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gotpel, I have already expressed my opinion that the one 
at Delhi b among the most hopeful and promising of our Indian 
Mission Fields. The intelligent and well<informed convetts, holding, 
as they do, high and important positions independent of the Mission ; 
the superior nature of the school, with its 120 boys — among the best 
I have visited in India ; and the first-rate character for attainmenta 
and devotedness of the Missionaries and Schoolmasters, are making 
•n impression which is moving the whole of that city of kings,' 

May we not say, ' Before they were removed they had this testi- 
mony, that they pleased God P ' 

1 will not add anything at present on the general nature of the 
crisis we are now in. Only let us feel sure that the storm, furious 
and ungovernable as it seems, is intended to work good for this long 
nnhappy qountry through His mercy, 

' Who maketli the clonds His chariotB, 
And flamai of fin HU minitteTB.' 
I am, dear Sir, yours most sincerely, W. Kat. 
Thi Bar. BBHm Hiwinis, ftc" 

The following Resolutions were then unanimously adopted :- 
" That UiB Si* " ' 
the Bit. :i 
Miiwon; ■ 

ef Mb. DiRHL Ookbu Buisis, a lesloiu aad sctiTS Ofttechiet, prepsring 
br ordinatjoii in lh« Himion ; aad deriies to offei to their sumriiig 
relaUves and friends tbe cipreeiiou of its heurty i^patb; wi(h them in 
their affliction and bercavonieut. 
S, That although the Delhi Mission, so blessed of Ood in ila commencemenl^ 
■eeme (o be aniitbilated for the present, bf Uie dealh or diaperaion of its 
Uinioaariea and I^-teachers, tbe Sooiet; is Tesolved — God bejng its 
helper^to plant agam the CnMS of Christ in that eit;, lad to look m 
fiuuk for more abnadant fmHa of tbe Ooapel frtaa the ground irhieh has 
oeta watered by the blood of those devoted soldiers of Christ 
8. nat the apeelal prayers aad offerings of the whole .Christian community, 
and Uie panoaal leivieeB of eUrgymta wtio may be moved to take the 
plane of (hose who have fallen, be hereby iavUed, le enable the Soeta^ 
to rp-estsblish with increavd Mrength, and on a broader groadatioit, ^ba 
Hiaaion which has been for the moment quenched in blood. 
In accordance with the foregoing Resolutions, a Spemal JMAi 
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Mitnon Fund has been opened at tbe Office of the Society, and tfae 

following Contribution has already been received : — 

The KcT. BTaciDth Eirnan, Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and 

Chaplain H.E.I.C £100 

St. Adgustine's College, Cahterbitrt. — The Commemoration 
took place, as usual, on St. Peter's Day, Monday, June 29 ; and the 
serviceB were of a peculiarly solemn aad impressive character. Eight 
of the students who have passed through the Collie course received 
their testimonials at the hands of the Warden. For the last time they 
received the Holy Communion together. 

The Sermon was preached by the Bishop of Antigua. During the 
Service the students who have completed their course and have 
received appojntmenta, were invested with the hood, which, with the 
approbation of the Visitor, has been assigned as a distiDction. It 
will be sent as occasion offers to the former students who are now at 
wo A in foreign and colonial dioceses. 

In the afternoon, the Anniversary of the Canterbury Association 
of the Sodettf for the Fropagaiion of tin Gospel was held in the 
Cathedral, 'llie sermon was preached by the Bishop of Eentncky. 
In the evening, a meeting of the Society was held in St. Gtccm^^b 
Hall, — the Very Rev. tlie Dean of Canterbury in the chair. 
We subjoin the College Examination List : — 

St. AuaDSHBi's CoLiiiaa Eza>ihiiios, 3nsa, 18E7. 
[The Names are arranged Alphabetically in the CUwes.] 
Thuloot. Clusios. Uaibbiuikb. H«buw. 

JVr« Cbut. Pint Ciaa. Pint Claa. Firtl CUut 

Chalmers — Pnsc Chalmers — Prm. Chalmers Chalmers 

Fianklin Glover Frautlin— /Viw. 

Clover LIghtroot Good Good 

Good _ , ^ Ltghtfoot— iV(M. Lightfoot 



Li^tToot 


Franklin 
Glover 


Pollard 


PoUard 


&w>dOla,t. 


teondOlau. 


SeeomlClm, 


Pollard 


Pollard 


Fnnklin 


Bode 


Third Clot*. 


Petersen 


Third aim. 


Third CUm. 


Bode 


mrddam. 


Petersen 


Petewon 


Gething 


Bode 






Morris 
Petersen 


Cookesley 
Good 


Bode 

Fothergill 








Gethiog 




Wilkinson 


Thomson 


Hackett 




Abbott 


Richmond 


FonrthCloM. 




Cookesley 




Abbott 




Hill 


Fwira.Cl<m. 








Abbott. 


Bonnand 






Bwmaud 


Brown 




Fam^CUH*. 


Brown 


OookeaUy 




Bonnand 


Fothei^l 


HiU 




Brown 


GetbiDg 


Morris 




FothergflU 


Hackett 


BichmoBd 




Hackett 


Hill 


Thomson 




Hilner 


Wilkinson 


Wilkinson 
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LiKGinsiKiAL ExAiiniATioN, Jens, IS57. 

In Ihttck. 

Fim (Satt—Lighitoot. . Stcmid Clai$.—Gelh\Dg; UUoet. 

In Malay. 

Seeond Ctaa. — Cbalmera ; QloTer. 

In Tamil. 

PirH CiM«.— Franklin. 

In Saiiicrit. 

SceoTid Clam.— Bottxt&ai ; WilkhiBou. 

Ubhical EiAxiiiaTTON, 3t. Augustine Collsoe, Jdhe, 1857. 

Kr« Clasa.^UgWoct. 

Second CioM.— Chalmers ; Franklin; Glover; Good; Haokett. 
T^ird Clam.— EolheigiU ; Hilner; Petersen; PolUid. 
Prin for beat English Eesaj' on the Subject — "Elhnolog; fionaidered in ila 
beating upon MlMionarjr Operations r-^hahners. 



Toronto, — The Synod of this Diocese met on Wednesday, June 
17th. Tliere waa Divine Service in the Cathedral at 10 a.m. The 
Sermon whb preached by the Eev. Mr. Geddea, of Hamilton. The 
Holy Communion was administered to the Clergy and Lay Delegates. 
At 2 P.M. the Synod aasembled in St. Lawrence's Hall; and after 
appropriate prayer, the Bishop addressed the assembly. 

"Rev. Qefntlemen, and Gentlemen: — It is with much thankfulness to 
Almighty God that I meet yon on the present occasion. The Church 
assembles to-day in all her fulness— the Bishop in the midst of hia 
clergy, and his people, under legal authority — to manage her own 
affairs and provide for her discipline and extension. At such a 
moment, we may surely rejoice, not only in the progress we have 
made, but in the bright hopefulness of the future. And we rejoice 
- the more because it is, by the Divine blessing, the result of much 
labour, energy, and perseverance. Not that we have acquired, in 
reality, any new privileges; because, from the most early ages, the 
Church ol' Christ had the inherent right to do what we are now 
authorized to do by enactment; but, fettered by human laws, en- 
croachments, and penalties, which she was unable to remove, she waa 
compelled to remain, in a great degree, passive and quiescent." 

The Bishop proceeded to give a history of the struggle thus crowned 
with success, and afterwards a statement of the efforts made by the 
Western Diocese to raise the Endowment Fund. He stated that he 
contemplated calling tt^etLer the clergy and lay delegates within the 
proposed Diocese of London, for the election of a Bishop, on 
Wednesday, the 8th of July neit 

The Bishop then gave an analysis of the Synodical Act under 
which they were aasembled. 

The first act of the Synod was to invite the Rev. Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer, from the United States, to a seat in the Synod. 

The following resolutions were carried. The first refers to the 
election of Bishops for the new Dioceses; — 

" The Clergy and Laity shall vote separately by ballot ; the Clergy 
by individuals, and the Laity by parishes. A majority of vQtea in 
each order shall determine the choice, provided that two-thinis of the 
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Clergy entitled to vote be present, and two-thirds of all the parishes 
entitled to vote be represented : otherwise two-thirds of the votes of 
each order shall be necessary to determine the choice." 

" In the event of the subdivision of any Diocese, the portion 
intended to form the new Diouese shall be bound in all their public 
proceedings by the constitution of the Diocese of which they formed 
a part, until the said new Diocese shall be fully organized by the 
election and consecration of the Bishop." 
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NBWFOlJinJLAMD.— (From tlie Ifeufowndkmd Times.)— K)n Trinitjr 
Sunday, the Lord Bishop beld ui Ordination in the Cathedral Church » 
'when Mr. Welhnmn WiUiion L« Gallais, a Stndent in the TbeotDgical 
College of this DioCese, vat made Deacon; and the Ber. Josish 
Darrell, farmerlj a Student of the aame Inatitatioa, and now Mis- 
iioBsrj at Hemng'Ket^, in the Deanei7 of Notre Dame Bay, was 
ordained Priest. 

In the early part of the Service of that morning, the Yen. Heniy 
Uartin Loirer, M.A., of St. Peter's College, in the TJniversity of 
Cambridge, and latel; Archdeacon of MontrMl, wai presented to the 
ooi^regation aa the newly-appointed Archdeacon of Kewfoundland 
and Labrador. The declarations of his institution were published 
after the second leason hj the ReT. Uartin Blackmore, Rural Dean 
of Conception Bay. The Venerable Archdeacon's appointment to the 
Incumbency of the Cathedral Church was notified to the congregation 
on Sonday the 17th ult. 

We would be permitted to congratulate the pamhioneia of St. 
John's, and the members of the Church generally in the Diocese, on 
having obtained the services of a Olei^ymao of experience in the 
varions important offices to which he has been appointed, and who haa 
earned a high reputation in all. 

St. Heleka. — (Extract of a letter from Lady Boss to a lady in 
England.) — The corner-stone of St. John's Church was laid on the 
15th inst. Eight years are just completed since I commenced the 
collection, which now reaches 9501. We shall want, I fear, at least, 
1,300/. So we must rather redouble, than relax, onr edbrta. The 
morning, which was not propitious, cleared abotrt noon, at which 
hour the procession reached the ground. It was sufficiently im- 
posing, consisting as it did of the body of Freemasons, headed by 
the regimental band, and followed by the Mechanics' and other 
societies, with their banners flying. Then came the carriage of the 
Governor, and other equipages. Across the street at the upper 
corner of the school-house, an arch was thrown, composed of date and 
palm leaves and flowers. After the procession passed under this arch, 
the religions service began, by the school children chanting Psalm viii. 
Three of the clergy (in surplices), the Rev. R. Kempthome, C. Bennett, 
and Frey, then commenced the Bishop's appointed form, after which 
the Grand Master of the Lodge stepped forward, and in a very 
impressive speech presented the trowel to Mrs. Drnmntond Hay, the 
Governor's Lady, and also a mallet, which were accepted most graci- 
ously, and Mrs. Hay proceeded to do her part, after which the service 
continued to the end of the Bishop's form. The Oovemor, in behalf 
of his wife, made a beautiful and impressive speech, indicative of the 
privilege they felt it, to take part in so holy a woric, and to exjwess a hopa 
that the glory of God was the aim of all who had been concerned in it. 

We are requested to state that a sister of Lady Rosa ia now in 
England, anxiously desirous of contribations towardis an Harmonium 
for the above church. 

The Rev. William T. Bullock, 79, Poll M^, wiH kindly receive 
any oifei^ngs in behalf of the Church or Harmonium. 
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' for the puirpose of watching after the interests of the Bill), and 
addressed to the Colonial Secretary: — 

"July fl, 1858. 
Sot, — The Canadian Church Bill having been reserved for Her 
Majesty's assent, after haTJng passed both Houses of the Provincial 
Legislature by an unanimous vote, at the request of the Bishop of 
Toronto, and on behalf of the Church people of the Province, I beg 
leave respectfully but earnestly to call your attention thereto. 
~ Tou are aware that, by the Bill which converted the Clergy re- 
serve lands in Canada to secular purposes, the Legislature of the ~ 
Province declared their desire there should be an entire separatioa 
between Church and State in the Colony, and that soon afterwards, 
the Cburchmen of the Province obtained from both Houses, from the 
Upper House unanimously, and from the Lower by a majority of two 
to one, an Address to Her Majesty, praying for the passage of an 
Act by the Imperial Parliament, to enable the members of the 
Church to meet in Synod, and to elect their future Bishops, as vacan- 
cies might occur. To that Address you sent an answer during the 
spriBg of this year ; and soon after your despatch was received, the 
bill was brought into the Assembly, which the Governor- General has 
reserved for the sigoification of Her M^esty's pleasure. 

That bill is concurred in by all the Canadian Bishops and has 
received the unanimous approval of the Diocesan i^embly of 
Toronto, composed of nearly all the Clergy and of Kepreaentatives 
from every Church in the Diocese, except three, and its passage 
through the Legislature was so favoured, that it passed through its 
second and third readings in the Aseemb^ in the same day. 

The Churchmen of the Diocese of Toronto have been long ex- 
pecting the division of that Diocese into three, and the necessary 
endowments for the new sees are so nearly provided, that it is hoped 
they may be erected tfaie summer under this bill, and, therefore, it is 
the earnest desire of the people of the Church that Her U^esty's 
, assent may be given to the measure at an early day. 

I have given you this short statement of the facte connected with 
the bill, as I thought yon might desire to have them before you, and 
I can state them with authority, as I brought the subject in the 
Address to Her Majesty before the Canadian Lf^slature last sessioD, 
submitted and carried the draft of the bill unanimously throngh the 
Diocesan Assembly, and introduced it into the Lower House. 

The. Churchmen of Canada have no desire to separate from the 
Church of England, no wish to erect an independent Church, but they 
require some better system for the management of their temporalities, 
and the regulation of the preferment and discipline of the Church 
than they now have i they have demanded no power over matters of 
doctrine nor forme of prayer ; they ask simply that as in all questions 
of political rights the wishes of the Canadian people, as expressed 
through their Representatives, are allowed to prevail, so in matters of 
religion, they shall ba allowed that freedom of action which they 
believe to be essential to the vitality and well-being of their Church, 
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and which they helieve Her Majesty's Government will not refuse to 
them, now that their Colonial endowments have been withdrawn, and 
the character of the Church is purely voluntary." ^ 

The Colonial Office and the Grovemment in geoeral appear 
to have received these communications in a sufficiently friendly 
spirit. " It would be altogether contrary to the principles on 
which the government of Canada has been for some time con- 
ducted," writes Mr. Secretary Laboucbere, "if her Majesty's 
Government were to interpose any obstacle to that course which 
the Legislature and people of the province deem to be expedient 
with regard to the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs." ' These 
are golden words, which it will be well for other colonies to note- 
But success was not to be had so easily. The law officers of the 
Crown put in an objection. They asserted that the Government 
had not power to give their assent without an appeal to the Im- 
perial Parliament We can well understand the law officers of 
the Crown objecting to any measure which would go towards 
unshackling the Church, either at home or in the colonies. For 
our readers will recoUect that in September, 1856 (the time 
when this objection is announced). Sir Richard Bcthell was, as 
now, the Attorney-General ; and Sir Richard Eethell has lately 
giveu us to understand what are his views on the liberty of the 
Church, and the supremacy of the Crown, in terms which can, 
at best, be designated as offensive and insulting to the whole body 
of the English Clergy.^ 

In consequence of the Crown lawyers' objections, the 
Bill was referred to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
(December, 1856), and " their lordships having heard counsel on 
the matter, agreed humbly to report to the Queen, aa their 
opinion, that her Majesty might lawfully assent to the Sill" 
(March, ] 857) ; and accordingly " her Majesty was pleased, by 
and with the advice of her Privy Council, to declare her special 
confirmation of the said Act, and the same was thereby specially 
confirmed, ratified, and finally enacted"* (May, 1857). Thus, 
all difQcnlties at home were got over in one year's time from 
the passing of the Bill in Canada; and we could not reasonably 
expect that it would have made more rapid progress ; or, indeed, 
such rapid progress,' considering that Sir Richard Bethell is 
Attorney-General. 

The way being thus cleared, the Canadian Churchmen, having 
patiently waited till every legal impediment was withdrawn, began 
to act without delay. On Wednesday, July 8th, the Bishop, 
clergy, and lay-delegatea of the Diocese of Toronto, met from 

' ConeBpondence on Colonial' Chnrch Af^rs. PreseDt«d to both Hoimm of 
Pftrliunent hj conunond of Hei Mqeslf. July, 18C7- 
• Debate on the Dirorce Bill. 
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all qnarten at the floarishing city of London. Onr readers will 
see it in the map. It is situated on the rirer Thames, about 
120 miles southward of Toronto, and occupies nearly a. central 
position in the peninsular formed by lakes Huron, Erie, and 
Ontaria On the first day no actual business was done. At 
eleven o'clock there was divine service in St. Paul's Church — 
henceforth, we presume, to be called St. Paul's Cathedral — 
accompanied, we need scarcely say, by a sermon and the Holy 
Communion. At four o'clock, the roll of the clergy and lay- 
delegates was called over, and the Bishop delivered an address 
to them, reminding them of the spirit in which they ought to 
take part in the momentous work in which they were about to 
engage. At ten o'clock the following morning the Synod met, 
and after prayers, public and private, the balloting took place. 
The result was that Dr. Cronyu, the Hector of London, was 
elected Bishop by the votes of twenty-two to twenty of the 
clergy, and of twenty-three to ten of the laity — the minori^ of 
both orders voting for Dr. Bethune, Archdeacon of York. The 
canon passed at tibe last session of the Synod, under which the 
votes were taken, was the following : — " The clergy and laity 
shall vote separately by ballot ; the clergy by individuals, and 
the laity by parishes. A majority of votes in each order shall 
determine the choice, provided that two-thirds of the clergy 
entitled to vote be present, and two-thirds of all the parishes 
entitled to vote be represented. Otherwise, two-thirds of the 
votes of each order shall be necessary in order to determine the 
choice." In accordance with the terms of this canon, the 
election was, in the present case, completed with one ballot. 
Immediately that the numbers were known, the Bev. Mr. 
Dewar, a leading supporter of Archdeacon Bethune, proposed, 
in a graceful speech, a motion, to the effect, that the minority 
should withdraw their opposition, and that Dr. Cronyn shotdd be 
declared unanimously elected. This proposal was adopted with* 
out a dissenting' voice : and after a little formal business the 
proceedings were brought to a termination, with the following 
addresses to the noble-hearted Bishop of Toronto and the Arch- 
deacon of York, from the clergy and laity of the new diocese 
about to be withdrawn from their jurisdictiou. 
To tht HotKmrahU and Sight Reverend ikt Lord Buhop of Toronto. 
" May it please tour LoansHip, — We, the Clergy and laitj of 
the western section of your Lordship's Diocese, deeire to approach 
your lordship on this solemn occasion, and to express those feelings of 
affection and confidence with which your Lordship's fatherly kind- 
ness for HO many years has inspired us. We desire to record, in this 
our parting address, the high sense which we entertain of yonr Lord- 
ship's unwearied zeal and entire devotedness to the high duties of 
your exalted office. 

r..<:'p,..i-,:,C00c^lc 
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While we cannot but rejoice that jrour Lordship's earnest desire 
for the incresBe of the Episcopate in this diocese ha?, at length, been 
crowned with success, we feel saddened by the thought, that the 
connexion which has so long and so happily existed between us, , 
should at length be terminated. 

We, however, entertain the confident hope, that your Lordship 
will still continue to regard this portion of your diocese with parenlal 
affection ; and should we stand in need of counsel or advice, that 
your Lordship will be ever ready to afford them to us. We separate 
from your Lordship, not like the prodigal, anxious to throw off your 
paternal authority, but like the child sent forth from the home of his 
youth, with a father's blessing on hia head j and we shall ever retain 
the moat pleasing recollections of the happy years we have spent 
under your Lordship's episcopal rule. 

In thus formally taking leave of your Lordship, we would give 
utterance to our affectionate desires concerning you in the appro- 
priate form of an earnest prayer to Almighty G-od, that Bis blessing 
may still rest upon you — that, as He has made you the instrument 
for effecting so much for His Church, so He may continue to honour 
jou to the end, that He may pour upon you in large measure His 
heavenly grace ; and that when the hour comes — when it is His 
pleasure to call you home — He may enable you to experience, in 
full measure, the Christian's triumph, and to adopt the language of 
the Apostle : — ' Thanks be to God who glveth us the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.' 

Signed on behalf of the Clergy and Lay Delegates, 

Benjaudt Cbomth, D.D. Rector of London, C. W." 

The Bishop's Eejdy. 
" Revebend Brethbeh and Gentleuen, — I receive, with ranch 
satisfaction, the valedictory address which you have just presented to 
me> "Our relationship will now soon come to an end; and it rejoices 
me that we can part with bo much affectionate cordiality. Engaged 
as we are in one duty — the building up and extension of our beloved 
Church — our sympathies must be common, and our brotherhood 
unbroken. In parting from a portion of my charge, I cannot but 
entertain towards them the feelings of a father whose family, having 
grown beyond his eare, can no longer beneficially experience hia con- 
trol i and when my counsel is required, I shall be free to offer it, in 
future, with that desire for your best welfare which has animated 
me during the many years of my oversight of you. Accept my best 
wishes for your welfare individually, and my hearty prayers to 
Almighty God for the prosperity of the Church in this diocese under 
the new head whom you have this day chosen. 

■ JOBM TOKOHTO." 

To the Venerable A. N.'Bgthune, D.D. ArtMeacon of York, Ac. JSc. 

" We, the Clergy and lay delegates of the western section of the 

Dioceae of Toronto, on the occasion of the election of a Clergyman to 
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fill the office of iti future Bishop (an event whidi will necessaiil; 
terminate jour official connexion with ns), desire to tender jon the 
expression of onr respectful and most kindly feeling, for the courteous 
manner in which jon have at all times discharged towards ng the 
duties of your office of Archdeacon. 

Wb beg to assure yon of the gratification which it will at all 
times afford us individnally to renew those relations of social inter- 
course with yon which have afforded so much satisfaction in times 
past, and we earnestly pray the blessing of Almighty God may rest 
upon all your ministrations, and npon the efforts which yon may make 
for the promotion of the welfare of the Church, and for the extension 
of its minisbitions thronghont the Diocese. 

Signed on behalf of the Clergy and Lay Del^ates, 

C. C. Brocgh, M-A." 

The ArchtUaeon's Reply. 

"EeVEREHD Bbethben AMD Gentlehek, — Separations, whether 
personal or official, must always he attended with regret, especially 
between those who have pursued their course tt^ether with good-will 
and cordiality. When I shall have ceased to exercise the office of 
Archdeacon in this portion of the Diocese, I shall remember, with 
thankfulness and pleasure, the kind spirit in which my ministrations 
have been received, and the cordial asaistaace I have uniformly ex- 
perienced in the endeavour to carry them out. With these sentiments 
on my part, I am grateful to receive such an expression of yours, as 
the Address you have just presented to me contains { and I hope, with 
you, that many opportonities will still be afforded of consulting for 
the welfare of onr beloved Church, and directly uniting our exertions 
on her behalf. 

Accept my best wishes for yonr personal welfare, and my humble 
prayer to Almighty God that He would prosper, with His blessing, 
our exertions, in whatever portion of His vineyard it may be oar 
privilege to labour, to extend His Church and promote His glory. 

A. N. Bbthtob, D.D. D.CL. 

July 9th, IBBT." Archdeacon of Toit, London, C. W. 

What is it that our brother-cfanrchmen of Canada have giuned 
by this transaction? We may answer in one word, they have eata- 
bUshed the principle of election as the method in which bishops 
of the Anglican Commanion may be appointed in those parts 
of the British dominiona where the Church is not established. 
That such a method of appointment is both right in itself and 
highly conducive to the best interests of the Church under its 
present circumstancea, we will point out in a few words. 

1. The elective principle is the right .principle. A Bishop, 
over and above the other points of view in which he may be 
regarded, is the representative of the Diocese over which he 
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presides. He ia, aa it were, the Diocese gathered up and in- 
.closed withia one man. It ia by election that a Diocese can best 
find the man who will best represent it. 

2. The elective principle is the ancient principle. The primitive 
Bishops were elected to their Sees, 'W'e do not say that the same 
form of election as that adopted in the Canadian Church was used. 
There was at first evidently no clearly defined form and manner 
ofelection. It was not necessary. Bishoprics were then no prizes, 
except to those who desired martyrdom. There was no such 
thing as rivalry between the two orders of the Clergy and laity ; 
and any measures taken with a view to guarding the right of the 
one or the other would have been meaningless. All was then 
done a/fomjTiK&i. But as time passed away, and love grew cold, 
the simple process of election, which was sufficient at first, 
would become too informal and uncertain. We see, in fact, 
that great evils — even tumults, leading to bloodshed — did arise 
from want of definite laws, by which elections should take place. 

Whether the manner which our Canadian brethren have 
adopted, of carrying out the rightful and primitive principle of 
election, is the best that could be chosen, is a further question, 
on which we have not yet said a word. There are, plainly, 
more ways than one of doing so. There is the most ancient 
manner — of which we have just spoken — where the rights and 
numbers of the electors were left undefined. There is the plan 
of bond fide election by chapters, which was, theoretically at least, 
the system of the medieeval Church. There is the Scottish 
custom, according to which the Clergy alone elect, the laity being 
admitted merely as spectators. There is the American practice, 
which has been adopted in Canada, of vesting the election in the 
Clergy and parishes. Again, with respect to the confirmation of 
the election, there waa the ancient plan of placing it in the'metro- 
poUtan and co-provincial Bishops. There is the Scottish plan, 
almost identical, of vesting it in the whole body of the Bishops of 
the Church assembled in Synod. There is the modem Papal plan, 
of giving it to the pope, wherever, aa in Ireland, the elective prin- 
ciple is still kept up in the Komish communion. Our brethren 
in Canada have, we fear, overlooked this point. There ought 
to have been placed in the hands of the Bishof) of Toronto a 

Swer of confirming or annulling the election of the Bishop of 
uron. Such a power would, of course, not have been used in 
the present case, and probably would be scarcely ever used ; but 
it ought to exist for the sake of security. With this exception, 
we ttonk that the Canadian plan of putting the elective prin- 
ciple in practice ia the best which could now be adopted. 

3. The elective principle is a juat principle. ITie principle 
which answers to that of electiou is the principle of nomination. 
If the one is just, is the other unjust, and vice versd ? Each 
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of them is just in its own sphere ; each unjust in the sphere of 
the other. In the earliest times, as we hare said. Bishops were 
elected from beneath, and a proposal, that any potentate external 
to the Church should nominate her chief officers, would have been 
absurd. It could not have been entertained for a moment. 
But after the time of Constaatine, still more after the time of 
Charlemagne, there was a difference. Bishops were then some- 
thing more than prelates of the Church ; they were princes of 
the empire. Since the time of Charlemagne onwards, in Ger- 
many and France, and, . therefore, throughout the western 
world, we find the great prelates equalliug, sometimes surpasBing, 
the lay nobles in their temporal power and wealth. It was not 
to be expected that the emperor or king would practically give 
the appointment of these great nobles into any hands but his 
own. The Church profited — amidst many drawbacks profited 
enormously — by the place to which it was advanced by the 
civil power ; and to the representative of the civil power it had, in 
return, to give up, under certain restriction, the nomination of its 
prelates, who were now princes. This concession on the part 
of the Chureh was lightened by the king or emperor being 
a faithful son of the Chureh. If then, as would once have 
been the case, the Bishops of Canada were maintained by 
lavish grants from the Ctown — were made the trusted counsellors 
■and ministers of the Crown in things temporal — were placed in 
authority over their fellow-aubjecta by the Crown — then it might 
be just that the Crown should nominate them. The Church's 
right of electing its Bishops might, by the Church's consent, 
yield to the Crohn's right of nominating its ofKcers. But when 
funds are not supphed by the Crown for the foundation and 
maintenance of the Bishop, when the Bishop is not made the 
Crown's minister — when he has not even, as such, a seat in the 
legislature, it would manifestly be a mere usurpation on the 
part of the Crown to put forward a claim to nominate the 
Bishop. The inherent right of election returns to the Church. 
4. The elective principle ia the principle to which it is ex- 
pedient that the Colonial Churches should have recourse. It 
has its evils. It naturally engenders some party heat and strife. 
In the present case there was plainly a struggle between High- 
church and Low-church, and more than half of Dr. Cronyn'a 
supporters being, like himself. Irishmen, shows that some other 
considerations may have come in to decide men's minds, beyond 
and beside those highest motives on which we should desire 
them to act on such an occasion. Again, there is a distinct 
indication of a difference of feeling between the clergy and laity, 
which might place the two orders in antagonism, or cause the 
elected bishop to be regarded as the clergyman's bishop or the 
layman's bishop. We ought to look these things fully in the 
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face. But the Tery example that we have before us, while it 
shows ua that these dangers do exist, shows us, too, that they 
are not really formidable. There was some heat before the 
election, bat mark the noble bearing of the minority immedi- 
ately that they find that they are the minority. Mr. Dewar's 
speech is characterised by true magnanimity, and Dr. Bethune's 
speech expresses, with simplicity, the feelings of a Christian 
gentleman on bis non-election : — 

" He united with them all in their satisfaction at the election to tbe 
Episcopate of a gentleman, towards whom he had always entertEuned 
a warm friendship. He had not been brought into competition with 
him of his own accord, but at the earnest desire of his friends who 
thought more highlj of his capabilities than he ventured to do him- 
self ; and now that they had failed in their object, he was sure that 
they would feel with him that tlieir efforts had been overruled for the 
best." 

This is a very different feeling from the sickness of heart that 
many a clergyman has suffered under when be has seen lati* 
tndiuarian ministers place a man over him as his ecclesiastical 
BDperior — his bishop — for no other reason than that, being a 
respectable man, he will riot sympathise with his clergy, or 
be the exponent of the principles which animate them as 
Churchmen. 

Again, we feel convinced that, whatever motives may have 
influenced individuals, the right selection has been made in 
Huron. Dr. Cronyn was the Low-church candidate ; but from all 
accounts that we have received he appears to be a man of large 
sympathies, who will not be the bishop of a party rather than 
of the Church, He gives up an income considerably larger than 
that which he will receive as bishop. He has been for twenty-five 
years in Canada, and the well-loved rector of London, which we 
suppose will be his cathedral city, though he will no longer hold 
the incumbency of the parish. In addition, we believe it likely 
that his competitor, Dr. Bethutie, will be elected bishop of the 
see shortly to be formed, in which his archdeaconry is situated. 

"With regard to the other point, if there is a difference between 
clergy and laity, the evil is in the fact, not in the proof of the 
fact ; in the causes which lead the clergy and lay representatives 
to vote differently, not in their so voting when the causes exist. 
Nor, according to tbe canons of the Canadian Church, could a 
bishop be imposed upon one order by the other, should there 
unhappily be a desire to do so. The utmost that could happen 
would be, that the bishopric would for a time remain vacant, as 
was the case in Hhode I^and a few years ago. But this would 
happen very seldom ; never, if the recommendation of the Bishop 
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of Toronto were acted on, to the|eflfect that the laity, after having 
twice expressed their sentiments, should, if there were occasion, 
give way to their clerical brethren, as being more closely 
iateresteu in the election than themselves. If the worst came to 
the worst, the clergyman's bishop, or the layman's bishop, would 
at any rate be better than the bishop who represented neither 
clergy nor laity, but the peculiar sentiments of some adviser 
of the adviser of the Crown. 

We will conclude with two considerations, which will show 
very clearly the superiority of the elective system over that of 
nomination, in the present circumstances of our colonies. 

Now that legislative difficulties, aoferas the Home Government 
is concerned, have been cleared away, the plan followed by the 
Canadian Church is fer less cumbrous and slow than that which 
we have hitherto followed. Suppose that a bishop at the Anti- 
podes desires to divide his diocese, and his Clergy and their 
flocks share his sentiments, upon the Canadian system they 
would only have to raise a sufficient sum of money for the en- 
dowment, and immediately set to work to carry out their design ; 
whereas according to the other courseof proceeding, they have first 
to persuade some person or persons in England that the division 
is desirable, and for this purpose the voyage of the bishop 
to England is often necessary ; next, the approval of the Colonic 
and Foreign Offices must be gained ; and, thirdly, a selec- 
tion of a proper prelate has to be made. All this takes a 
weary length of time. We may, therefore, look for a much more 
rapid growth of the Colonial Episcopate under the new system 
than the old. 

And, finally, if nominations are to be continued, it is evident 
that the Colonial Secretary must either designate ia England, or 
transfer his power of nomination to some officer of the Crown in 
the colony. If the latter took place, it would be fatal to the 
character of the Colonial Episcopate. A great officer of state in 
England, whether Prime Minister or Colonial Secretary, is con- 
trolled by public opinion in the exercise of his discretion, and 
holds a position which is in itself something of a guarantee to 
the Church for fair-dealing. There would be no such security 
in the case of the colonial governors, and episcopal patronage 
would be unblushingly used, as indeed it is too much in England 
itself, as a political engine for giving satisfaction to the public — 
that public not being the laity of the Church, much less the 
Clergy, but embracing her conscientious and determined foes. If, 
on the other hand, the nominations should continue to be made 
in England, either persons in the colony would have to be nomi- 
nated, of whom the nominator knew absolutely nothing, or English 
clergymen would have to be sent out on every vacancy, to super- 
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intcBd a diocese of which theywere totally ignorant, and to govern 
a; clergy whom they had never seen. That such a state of things 
would cause the utmost diaastisfaction among the Clergy and 
laity of the colony, it is impossible to doubt, and it would lead, 
in the end, to an alienation between the bishop and his presby- 
ters, which would be most disastrous. While the Church of a 
colony is yet very young, it ia indeed highly desirable that it 
should be guided by a wise and able prelate sent out from the 
mother-country. But with the infancy of the Church this should 
cease. Just as the natives of a colony must supply their own 
clergy, so the native clergy must ere long supply its own bishops. 
We look forward with hope to the day when we shall see the 
Churches of India, Africa, British America, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the rest, supplying their own needs, finding amongst 
their own people their own bishops, priests, and deacons, settling 
their affairs in their own synods, subject to their own metro- 
politans, and bound to the Church of the mother-country only by 
that bond of affection and gratitude which wilt, we feel assured, 
always love to assign to the occupant of the metropolitan see 
of Canterbury, the actual though not formal position of the 
Patriarcli of the Western World, the Primate of the noblest 
portion of Christendom, M. 



BISHOP BLOMFIELD. 

If the services of Bishop Blomfield demand a record in any 
journal, they surely have an especial claim on the pages of the 
Colonial Church Chronicle. During a period of great trial and 
controversy, while the hearts of many were failing them, and 
some were even tempted to doubt whether the Church of Eng- 
land had any real life in her, thousands were reassured, and 
sent on their way rejoicing, by those undoubted signs of vitality 
and vigour which, once or twice every year, were exhibited in 
the erection and endowment of new Colonial Bishoprics. 

It ia to Bishop Blomfield, more than to any other man, that 
the Church owes this striking exhibition of her inherent power. 

He saw strongly the evil and the contradiction in terms of an 
Episcopal Church without a Bishop ; and he drew the attention 
of the whole Church to the subject, in his letter of April 24, 
1840, addressed to the late Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
result has been the establishment of upwards of twenty 
Bishoprics in the colonies and dependencies of the Crown, from 
Rupert's Land to Borneo. The Church of England can, there- 
fore, no longer he taunted, as of old, with its insularity and 
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barrenDesB. It is now at least, spoken of througliout tbe world. 
Let it be reraembered, then, bow mucb of tbia blessed result we 
owe to that nble and energetic prelate who has just been taken 
from US. Not only did he give the first impulse to the move- 
ment : he twice addressed pastoral letters to his Clergy, recom- 
mending collections in their churches ; and he, moreover, set 
them a noble example of liberality in giving. He was, from 
the first, a constant attendant on tbe Colonial Bishoprics' 
Council ; and we are thankful for the penmasion to support our 
remarks as to tbe value of the late Bishop's services to the 
Colonial Church by their weighty words, Ou the occasion of 
the first meeting of tbe Council after the death of the late 
Bishop, the following minute was ordered to be entered upon 
the Journal : — 

"The Council cannot meet for the first time after the removal 
from the Church on earth of the late Bishop Blomlield, without 
placing on record their sense of the eminent services which lie was 
enabled to render to their special work on behalf of the Colonial 
Church. Bishop Blomfield was not only the first to propose a large 
and comprehensive scheme for the erection and endowment of Bishop- 
rics in the Colonies and Dependencies of the British Crown — a 
scheme which was throughout sanctioned and supported by the late 
Primate — but also by his own noble example and liberality in con- 
tributing to the needful funds ; and by his energy and perseverance, 
was a principal instrument in carrying out that great work, till he 
was permitted by Grod to see the number of Colonial Bishoprics 
increased four-fold between the date of his letter to the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1840, and the period of his death in 1 857. 

Over tbe grave of such a Prelate, the Council desire to thank 
God for the work which their deceased brother has been enabled to 
perform, and to take fresh courage to carry on with quickened faith 
and renewed vigour their common enterprise." 
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PEOGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

No. TI.— THE TIHNEVELLY MlSSIOHa 

(OmUinaed from page 2S6.) 

II.— Tbb Work. 

I HATE not yet given any details of missionary wofk in Tinnevelly ; 
I proceed, therefore, to furnish some particulai s respecting the interior 
economy of a Tinnevelly district. As there is little difference, even 
in details, and no essential difference, between one district and 
another, and as I am necessarily best acquainted with my own district. 
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and most interested ia it, it is the work of my owa district that I am 
about to describe ; but that will serve, I think, more or less to illustrate 
TinneveUy miHsiooary work in general. 

It was towards the end of the year 1841 that I arrived in Tinne- 
velly, and took up my abode at Edeyenkoody, which became from 
that time the nucleus of a new missionary district. Although the 
HissioDs of both the Church So<neties, particularly those of the 
Society for the iTopafftUion of the 6o»pel, were then in a much less 
flourishing condition than they are in now, I was even then delighted 
with the signs of progress which I witnessed. ,1 had already had 
nearly four years' missionary experience in connexion with the London 
Missionary Society, during which period I had been labouring in the 
city of Madras ; but before my arrival in Tinnevelly, I had seen few 
signs of progress. In Madras imd the neighbourhood the native 
Christians connected with the various Missions were isolated indi- 
viduals, not communities, and all taken together were not equal in 
number to the Christian inhabitants of a single Tinnevelly district. 
In the province of Tanjore I saw communities of native Chmtians, 
villages entirely inhabited by Christians; bat, at that time at least, 
they exhibited few appearances of religious vitality. In l^nneTelly, 
however, I found large communities of Christians, districts of country 
more or less christianized; and not only so, but I found those commu- 
nities characterised by ever-increasing energy and zeal, and un- 
equalled docility and liberality. I was so much delighted by what I 
then saw, though many things were still evidently unshapen and rudi- 
mental, that on preaching my first sermon in Tinnevelly, I took for 
my text these words, " The night is far spent, the day is at hand," 
My impression that the day was about to dawn has not been realised, 
— it is not day yet — the darkness is still sorely reluctant to give place 
to the light i still, on comparing what now exists in Tinnevelly with 
what I found in it — on looking around on the twenty-one missionary 
districts, the 627 village congregations, the eleven native Clergymen, 
the 10,000 children in school, the 45,000 native Christians, the 5,000 
communicants, the new or greatly improved educational institutions, 
the well-supported societies for religious and charitable purposes, 
which now meet our view, I cannot but perceive reasons boUi for 
thankfulness for the progress already made, and for hoping that the 
dawn, though long deferred, will soon arrive. 

When I arrived in Tinnevelly there were but two districts in con- 
nexion with th^ Society for the Propagation of IM Gospel, viz, Nazareth 
and Moodaloor, each of which was under the care of a Missionary ; 
but it had been determined that I should endeavour to form a third, 
which should comprise an outlying portion of the Moodaloor district, 
together with an extensive, more distant, and hitherto almost unknown 
tract of country. The field of labour on which I thus entered, lies 
along the southern shore of Tinnevelly, being about twenty miles in 
length, and, on an average, five miles in breadth, with a popula- 
tion of about 20,000 souls. It commences about twenty miles from 
Cape Comorin, the hills above which are distinctly visible from 
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my honBe. Christianity had been introduced, in the earlj' period vf 
Satyau&dan'a labours, into the eastern part of this district, or that part 
which is included in the great palmyra forest, and chiefly inhabited 
by Sh£nftrs ; but this neighbourhood was afterwards more wofuUy 
neglected than any other part of the old Tinneveily Mission, and the 
great mtyority of those who had embraced Christianity, including, in 
many instances, entire villages, fell away from it during the pestilence 
whidi raged so Tiolcatly all over the southern provinces about thirty 
years before my arrival. 

After our Missions in Tinneveily had been recommenced, and a 
Missiooary bad been located in Moodaloor, the few scattereil congre- 
gallons that remained, were occssionally visited by a Missionary, and 
Christianity again began to extend towards the western part of the 
district. For several years before my arrival my district was period- 
ically visited, but no Missionary had statedly and continuously laboured 
in the district before my arrival, no Missionary had resided in it, and 
almost everything pertaining to parochial ot^ntzation had to be 
built up in it from the foundation by myself. 

The district derives the name by which it is known amongst 
Christians from Edeyenkoody (or properly, Idetyankudi), the 
name of the village where I took up my abode, and where 
there is now the principal Christian congregation in the district. 
The meaning of tbe name "Edeyenkoody" is, "the shepherd'a 
habitation." This was the name of the place before I went there, 
and before Christianity was known there ; it was not given to it, 
therefore, by me, as might have been supposed ; still, I always thought 
it a very appropriate name for the residence of a Missionary-Pastor, 
and very suggestive of the duties which I had come there to dis- 
chaise; for Z fixed my abode in the place as "a shepherd," as a 
servant of that "good," that divine "shepherd, who gave bis life for 
the sheep ; " and the psrpose I had in view in doing so was to en- 
deavour to gather into Christ's fold the sheep for which He died. I 
wish I could add that the object I aimed at has been accomplished ; 
but I regret to say that whilst some have listened to the good shep- 
herd's voice, the majority have preferred the dangers of the wilderness 
to the pasture and protection provided for them in the fold of Christ. 
There, as everywhere else, it has been found that " many are called, 
bat few are chosen." Still there, aa elsewhere, " God's word has not 
returned unto Him void, hut accomplished that which He pleased, 
and prospered in the thing whereto He sent it." In the district . 
committed to me I made it my business to become acqutpnted with 
every village and hamlet, and, if possible, with every family ; and 
endeavoured, by myself, and with the help of my native assistants, to 
make known to " every creature " the message of reconciliation to 
God through the blood of the Cross. There were two truths which 
I found by experience every one, however rude, oould comprehend, 
and which every one, however hardened, could appreciate, and those 
truths I always-took care to teach and enfoice. Tbe first was, that the 
burden <tf guilt which every man feels that he carries about with him. 
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and which false religions leave untouched, is removed hj Christ, 
" the Lamb of Qui which taketh away the sin of the world ; " the 
second, that in the conflict with evil which every man must wa^e, if 
he would be saved, and in which false religions leave him to his own 
resources, the religioa of Christ supplies him with the help he seeds, 
inasmuch as it brings him into contact with God, and opens to him 
a channel of sanclifjing grace in the supply of the spirit of Jesus. 
In these truths is the substance of the Gospel, and I have found them 
everywhere, not only intelligible, but fitted to produce serious thought. 
Proofs of the folly of idolatry leave the heart and character un- 
changed, but virtue goes forth from these truths to heal every one 
that believetb. Whilst I endeavoured, in journeying from village to 
village, to preach the Gospel to every creature, it was also my 
endeavour to plant in every village the nucleus of a Christian con- 
gregation. As the Gospel is a revelation from God, so the Church is 
an institution of God, and neither should the Church be substituted 
for the Gospel, nor should it be supposed that the Gospel ignores the 
Church, Accordingly, wherever two or three agreed to accept the 
message of mercy, I formed them into a new congregation, and com- 
menced to " teach them all things whatsoever Christ had com- 
manded." Though it was not my privilege to^gather into the Christian 
■ fold all for whose conversion I longed and laboured, I have reason to 
be thankful that I was not called, as some most earnest, most faithful 
labourers have been, in other parts of the vineyard, to labour in rain, 
and " spend my strength for nought, and in vain." On leaving my 
district for a season, about three years ago, on account of failing 
health, it was my privilege to make over to a younger Missionary, to 
tend and keep in my absence, a Christian flock of 3,672 souls— persons 
who were not merely occasional hearers of the Gospel, but who had 
formally placed themselves under Christian instruction, and under my 
pastoral care, and whose names were in our church books as baptized 
persons or catechumens. On my arrival in the district thirteen yearg 
before, I found about 1,200 persons placed under my charge, some of 
whom were made over to^my eare by the Church Mmionary Somety. The 
average number of accessions from heathenism during the period of 
my labours was, therefore, over a hundred a year. There were times 
in which t^ere was no visible pr<^;ress, and times of trial when new 
comers were sifted, and their numbers diminished ; but taking the 
entire period, and in the main, there was a visible ascent and progress; 
and during the last two years alone, the accessions amounted to 640. 
When we stand on the sea-shore, and look at the rising and falling 
waves, we may sometimes be in doubt for a time whether the tide is 
ebbing or flowing; but if we fix our eye upon a mark, and wait 
patiently for a while, our doubts will soon be removed ; just so, I may 
have felt doubtful for a particular year or half-year, whether the 
Christian cause was advancing or receding, but on looking back upon 
the whole period, and observing how the wave of Christian influences 
reached and passed over village after village, I cannot now doubt that 
the tide was rising. All the 2,672 native Christians who were under 
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my care when I left, did not reside in the eame place, or form a single 
congregation; they were all inhabitants of the same district, but they 
resided in twenty-four different villages, scattered over a couBideraWe 
extent of country; and though the greater number of them occa- 
sionally assembled ia Edeyenkoody, on an average once in three 
months, as one fold under one shepherd, yet, properly speaking, thej 
formed twenty-four different congregations, under the instruction of 
nearly as many native teachers. The largest congregation in the 
district is that of Edeyenkoody, where the mother-church is situated, 
where w^ have central, superior schooU, where I resided, and from 
whence I visited the other villages in the district in succession. That 
congregation numbered upwards of 600, and I endeavoured to raake 
it the model congregation, and the village itself, in all its arrange- 
ments, material as well as moral, the model village to the rest of the 
district. The next congregation, in point of numbers, was that of 
East Taruvey, which contained upwards of 300 souls. The rest were 
small, some of them very small, congregations, averaging about eighty 
souls each, and differing one from another very widely in condition and 
prospects, some of them centres of Christian light, and exercising an 
important influence in the neighbourhood, others unsatisfactory, and a 
cause of anxiety. Wherever there is a. congregation, however small, 
our local Church Building Society, a society which depends for sup- 
port entirely upon our native Christians, and receives no aid from 
Missionary Societies or from Europeans, has erected in the village 
a little place of Christian worship, in some instances a church, more 
generally a church-school — a little edifice, however plain and primi- 
tive, which may be used as a school during the day,'and in which, 
not only on Sundays, but every morning and evening throughout tlie 
week, old and young, meo, women, and children, maybe assembled to 
hear God's word, and to join in His worship. Most of these little 
edifices are rude and mean, compared with the churches of Christian 
England, being generally built of sun-dried bricks, in the old Egyptian 
or Babylonian style, and thatched with palmyra leaves; I might 
almost be ashamed to call them " churches," were it not that each of 
these little edifices ia, as its Tamil name, " K6vil," signifies, " God's 
house," inasmuch as they who assemble there meet in the name of 
God their Saviour, and He has promised to be with them: I trust, 
therefore, it may be said of each of them, as of Zion, that " the Lord 
will recount, when he writeth up the people, that this man and that 
was bom there." It is also deserving of mention, that the church is 
invariably the best built, cleanest, airiest building in the village; and 
if this rule continues to be adhered to hereafter — if as civilization 
progresses, and the people learn to build better houses for themselves, 
church architecture continues to keep ahead of domestic architecture, 
the churches of Christian India may at length rival, as the heathen 
temples do already, the churches of Europe. Similar hopes may, 
1 trust, be entertained respecting the progress of the spiritual church 
of India, the church of living stones. In t&e village of Edeyenkoody 
itself, the building now used as a church, though spacious, and some- 
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wbat ohurch-like, Is only of a temporary order, but a pemanent atone 
church, capable of accommodatJDg 1,200 persons, Is in progress; I 
am sorry to say, however, that lor want of funds the pn^ress it 
makes is far &om being as rapid aa I could wish. 

Some persons will, doubtless, wonder bow ooe Missionary could 
tend and guide twenty-four different congregations. The task is 
certainly a difficult one, and would hare been quite impossible, but 
for the help of our native Catecbists. Any one who knows what is 
involved in the care of a single congregation, however aoiall, in this 
old Christian country, where all preliminary difficulties were overcome 
centuries ago, may form some conjecture, though stiii but a very 
inadequate one, of the work and care, the pressure of anxiety, the 
ceaseless succession of hopes and fears, of successes and disappoint- 
ments, connected with so large a auiober of newly-formed congrega- 
tions, each consisting of converts from idolatry or demonolatry, or of the 
children of converts, and each surrounded by a darkness which com- 
prehends it not, but is desirous of extinguishing iL For the first five 
or six years I had few native teachers of sny kind to assist me, and 
such as I had were persons who had bad no educational advautages in 
their youth. By and by, however, I obtained the help of youths 
whom I selected from the most promising pupils in the village schools, 
or who had already entered upon the employments of life, and tboae 
I instructed and trained, in a sort of local training-Bcboo^ as well as 
my other engagements would admit. A training-school was subse- 
qnently established at Sawyerpuram for the training up of ecbool' 
masters and Catechisls for the benefit of all our districts in common ; 
and berore I left Tinnevelly it had begun to supply us with native 
helpers of a superior class. 

During the whole period of my residence in Tinnevelly, as mtsitioned 
in a former paper, I was accustomed to devote an entire day every 
week to the instrnction and improvement of my Catecbists, on which 
occasions I eommunicated to tbem all I wanted them to communioate 
to the people. I was thus enabled to multiply myself, as it were, and 
discharge many of the duties of the pastoral office in some twenty- 
four different places at once. 

The catechetical mode of preaching which is adopted in Tinnevelly 
is particularly well fitted to the present conditiMi of things in our 
congregations. Let my reader accompany me for a moment to 
Edeyenkoody, and he will see for himself what our plan is, and how 
it works. It is shortly after sunrise on Sunday morning.; the peti of 
four goTtgt has rung out, and the people are assemUed in church; 
we enter and look around — no white face is visible save those of the 
Missionary and his family, no English word falls upon the ear; but 
the order of the service is the same aa our own, and the few points of 
difference that are apparent »xe such as explain themselves. The 
people are seated, not in pews or on benches, but cross-legged on the 
floor, some on mats, some without The men sit on one side, the 
wbmen on the other ; the " readers," or educated portion of each asx, 
in front, the nneducated behind ; and there are two lnuiB«pt8, fully 
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commanded by the preacher's eye, in one of which are seated the 
boys, in the other the girls. The chief peculiarities we notice in the 
course of the service are, that the responses are made by the whole mass 
of the people, and, perhaps, in rather too loud a tone for English ears, 
anil that during prayer the whole congregation, with the exception of 
a few old people and women with children, kneel on the hard floor, 
without basBocks, and without support I read out my text, and 
before I proceed farther, make sure that every one has heard it, by 
asking a few of the children, and people who cannot read, to repeat it 
to me aloud. When I divide the discourse into heads, or mention 
any particnlars which I wish to impress npon the attention, or en- 
deavour to clear up a difficulty, or enforce a truth by some familiar 
local illustration, I ascertain fw mjself, by questioning each class of 
people in snccession, whether they underslaad, and are likely to carry 
home the lessons they have be«n taugbt. Sometimes I question a 
particular individual by name, more commonly a class ; and if the 
question I ask is not answered by those to whom it la put, I put it to 
class after class till it is answered, beginning, perhaps, with the 
school- children, then asking the uneducated adults, and finally ques- 
tioning the educated young people. Sometimes, if an. erronenua 
answer is given, it leads to a dearer view of the truth itself, for, in 
that case, I not only tell the people that the aneww is wrong, but 
point out to them in what respect it is wrong, and this is sometimes 
the most instructive part of the discourse. In addition to all this 
catechising, and whilst it is going on, you may hear a peculiar 
scratching sound arising from various parts of the church ; this pro- 
ceeds from persons who are writing out notes of the sermon with the 
iron style on slips of palmyra leaf. I never knew any male member 
of our congregations remain silent when asked a question, if he were 
able to answer it; and sometimes, if the question is a very easy one, 
the answer will proceed from twenty different persons at once. The 
women, as is natural, are not so ready to reply as the men ; yet I do 
not think it advisable to let them escape altogether, but ask them 
a question now and th^i, to keep their attention aUvej and in the 
smaller congregations, especially at the ordinaiy morning prayers, 
where there are few men present, they answer as freely as I could 
wish. This system would probably be found impracticable in this 
country. Many English people feel an unconquerable repugnance to 
allow their voices to be heard in public; and even when they under- 
stand a thing, they get so confused and abashed, when questioned 
about it in a promiscuous assembly, that they would be nnabtOj even 
if they were willing, to reply. The structure of the Hindil mind is 
very different. The Hindns are much less excitable, and less apt to 
get nervous than we are; so that if a Hindii only understands a thing, 
he is not liable to be put out by being asked to explain it. I fear 
few English congregations will ever bear to be publicly catechized ; 
and yet, on looking round upon an English congregation, I have often 
seen and felt deficiencies which nothing but catechization could 
supply, and have longed to aaeertain, in our Indian method, before 
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passiDg on to a new aubject, whether wliat was said previously was 
understood. 

Another excellent arrangemont for the instruction of our people con- 
sbtsin our adult Sunday-schools. Themtyorityof ourTinneTetlyCtiris- 
tians were coiiTerted, not merely from idolatry, but from the gloomiest 
demonolatry ; they belonged, with few exceptions, to 4 poor, rude, 
and illiterate cla^ of society; and few of them were able even to 
read before their conversioD. In consequence of all this, their mental 
condition was dark and uncultivated, and they stood in peculiar need 
of systematic instruction, not only in the principles, but in the details 
of Christianity and mcu^lity. This instruction is supplied by the 
adult Sunday-schools, which I have established wherever I could. 
The children are not forgotten on Sundays ; but as they are carefully 
instructed every day in the week, our chief attention on Sundays is 
claimed by, and given to, the adults. 

In Edeyenkoodyour Sunday morningservice is held shortly after sun- 
rise, the afternoon service closes a little before sunset, and the middle 
of the day, which is too'hot and uncomfortable for Divine service, 
being left unoccupied, it is appropriated to the adult Sunday-schoot 
It is noon, and the gong has rang for school; we re-enter tlie large 
temporary church, where the school is held, and again look around. 
We find OS laige an attendance both of men and of women as at Divine 
service in the morning; say from 100 to 120 adults, out of a population 
of 600 souls. They are all seated, as before, on the floor of the church, 
not in rows, however, as at service, but in ten or twelve separate 
semicircles, each of which forms a class. The "readers" formed 
only one class at first, but they have now increased to four, viz. two 
of men, and two of women; and the members of these classes read 
and are questioned upon some book of Scripture, chapter by chapter, 
besides repeating some portion from memory. Those who are unable 
to read — once the great m^ority, now a minority — are arranged into 
classes according to the amount of their knowledge, and are taught 
portions of the Catechism, or Scripture texts arranged in a series, or 
a summary of important facts and doctrines. In this country Sunday- 
school pupils are almost invariably children, and their teachers almost 
invariably grown persons. In Edeyenkoody we see exactly the 
reverse; the pupib are the adult inhabitants of the village — farmers, 
traders, and labourers, including the "headmen" themselves, and 
the teachers are their children' or grand-children, in some instances 
boys and girls who have not yet left school. After setting all the 
classes to work, my wife and I go from class to class, guiding the 
teachers, or examining the pupils, as circumstances may require, or 
sit down with one of the classes of readers, explaining to them the 
word of God more perfectly. 

It is wonderful to see how patiently and good-hnmouredly the older 
people submit to be tanght by their juvenile teachers. However, 
though they look to the teacher for the wordt of the lesson, and repeat 
them patiently again and again, until they know them by heart, it 
sometimes happens that they have a clearer insight than th^ teacher 
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into the ■meaning of the lesson. The teacher depends, perhapa 
exdusively, upon hia lesson-notea, whilst perhaps the pupil has bad 
the meaning written in bis heart b; the Great Teacher himself. We 
endeavour to teach words as well as things ; for there are many " forms 
of sound words," in Scripture and out of it, which every person ought to 
know ; nevertheless, it often happens that the older people find it diffi- 
cult to retain words in their memory, whilst they have succeeded in 
graspingtheidea,in which the substance of truth resides, I was onceex- 
amining a very old man, who wished to be baptized, and, according to 
custom, I asked him, amongst other things, if he could repeat the Belief, 
which I knew he bad been taught. He made the attempt, but after 
a few incoherent sentences, gave it up in despair. At length he 
raised his hand, and said, " I'll tell you, sir, the meaning of it. We 
are all sinnera, and the Lord Christ undertook for us all, and if we 
believe in Him we shall be saved ; I know that, and that is all I 
know." In this instance the poor man had really learned much in 
learning a little ; for the substance of saving truth, the kernel of the 
Gospel, was contained in his reply. Such of the members of the 
congregation as are able to read are expected to attend also a Bible 
class, which is held on a week>day. On Wednesday at noon, about 
the time when all work ceases in Hindfi villages, on account of the 
extremeheat,andwhenevery one seeks the shadefor a couple of hours, 
we are accustomed to assemble the people in church for the Litany 
and a short sermon, when the attendance averages about half that of 
the Sunday. After the service is over, the readers remain for abotlt 
half-an-hour, and 1 then give them a general idea of the meaning and 
connexion of the chapter which they are to prepare for next Sunday's 
class; so that if I am to be out "in the villages" on Sunday, my 
absence may not be felt. 

We have another service, with a sermon, every Friday j but na 
Friday is the market-day in the neigbbourboocl, the village is nearly 
deserted the greater part of the day, and a noon-tide service is im- 
practicable. The service is therefore held in the evening, between 
sunset and the native hour of dinner ; and, on this occasion, though 
I invariably preside during the service, and take some part in it 
myself, the prayers are read, and a sermon is delivered, by one of the 
native Catechists. Friday, as I have mentioned already, is the day 
I spend with the Catechists, and the sermon to be preached on Friday 
evening by each Catechist in succession, on a subject given him by 
myself, is a part, and not, I think, the least important part, of the 
course of training by which our native teachers are fitted for their 
duties. There are, of course, great differences in the character of 
the sermons that are then delivered — some flimsy and weak, some 
high-flown, some solid and instructive ; but in this, as in everything 
else, I have noticed a great improvement ; and I have rarely beard 
better sermonB anywhere than those which were delivered in bis turn 
by Ny£na-moottoo, a Catechist who has just been ordained. 

It may be regarded as a matter of surprise, and looking at things 
'firom this distance, I feel surprised myself, that people who are not in 
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any wty dependent on the MUaionaty ehould sabmit, aa oar people 
out there do, to all the teaching and training, the church-going and 
achool-^oing that I have here described ; and yet it is a fact, that 
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tion of the young. The rising geoeration ia everywhere the hope of 
the Church, but especially bo in a heathen country, in a recently- 
formed Christian community. I do not regard any portion of God's 
creatures as hopelessly degraded, but in a country where every moral 
principle htiB been contaminated and warped by a hundred generations of 
heBtheniBmjWheretheveryatmosphereseeras to be tainted wilhimpnrity 
and deceit, there ie certainly more hope of the young, whose minds aru 
still tender and impressible, than of those who have grown old in sin, 
and who have been converted from the evil of their ways late in life. 

With this conviction in their minds, tba Missionaries have laboured 
hard for the benefit of the rising generation, and undoubtedly Chris- 
tian education has made much progress ip TinneveUy — progress very 
much greater than might have been expected amongst a class of 
people who had been content, in most instances, from the beginning 
of their history, to be grossly ignorant, and who, when we became 
acquainted with them, neither desired nor appreciated any sort of 
education. Though,however,theywerescarcely in a condition to appre- 
ciate the advantages of education, they were willing to believe that the 
Missionaries knew better than they what was good for themselves and 
their children ; and the result has been, not only that the children of 
Christian parents have grown up an educated generation, but that edu- 
cation ia now appreciated by the parents themselves. In many of the 
more important Christian villages in TinneveUy, the proportion of the 
population in school amounts to one in four, or twenty-five per cent., 
a proportion which has not been, and indeed cannot he, exceeded in 
any country in the world. Tliis proportion has not, indeed, generally 
been reached, and the educational condition of our smaller, poorer, 
outlying villages, is necessarily inferior to that of villages that are 
more populous and more prosperous ; yet the general average, in all 
our districts taken together, reaches seventeen per Gent.,and the number 
of children, male and female. Christian and heathen, in tfae school-lisis 
in the various Christian schools in the province, amounts to 10,000. 
In my own village, Edeyenkoody, the proportion of the population in 
school was fully one in four; and even when I took all the villages in 
the district, promising and unpromisinf(,into the average, the proportion 
fell very little short of that. When I left the district, the number of 
native Christians of all ages under my care was 2,672; at the same 
period the number of children of Christian parents in the various 
schools that had been established throughout the district, was 575 
(300 boys and 272 girls) ; and in addition to this band of Christian 
children, 295 children of heathen parents were receiving as many of 
the advantages of a Christian education as they were willing to re- 
ceive. It is evident that in the education of this goodly band of 
children, a most important door of usefulness has been opened to the 
Missionary. Whatever opinion may be entertained of die older eon- 
verts, and bow unpromising soever the condition of some of them 
may be, we have their children, at all events, in school, to bring up 
from the iQrst in " the nurture and admonition of the Lord ; " and as 
~the parents are under Christian instruction and pastoral oversight no 
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legs tkan the children, we have reason for hoping that the leesons of 
truth which are tftught in the schoolroom during the day, will not be 
obliterated at night, when the children return home, aa loo often 
happens when the parents are heathen. 

All the schools established in the district of Edeyeokoody, with 
the exception of a superior girl's school, of whici) I shall mention 
some particulars presently, are Temacular day-schoola. There, is 
much demand for an English education in the great towns of India ; 
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the mechBiiical art of rending, but to teach tbem to think, to tiipply 
them withright principles of action, and teach the children to act from 
right motiTes — topourtbelight of truth into their minds — to win them 
to Christ — to train them np for nsefulnesB on earth, and for happineas 
in heaven i and tliough, doubtless, it baa sometimes happened that I 
have not been duly seconded in such endeavours bj the native 
scboolmaaters, and that even when all favouring circumstances con- 
curred to inspire us with hope, the result has been sorrow, not joy, 
and I have appeared to have been labouring in vain > yet, on the 
other hand, the good seed has not, in ever; instance, fallen upon a 
bad soil ; some who have been taught the way they should go, have 
not departed from it when thej grew np i the second generation of 
native Christians is, on the whole, superior to the first ; and the 
whole of our school-children — the promising and the unpromising 
alike — have derived this advantage, at least, from the education they 
have received, that they have become more intelligent hearers of the 
Word of God, and more capable of receiving religious impressions, 
than they would otherwise have been. 

I was accuKtomed to devote four days in succession every month to 
the examination of the schools. The children belonging to a parti- 
cular clasB in each school were all assembled at once in Kdeyenkoody ; 
a day was devoted to the examination of each class ; and as a por- 
tion of every school was present, and the comparative efficiency of 
each school was bronght out in the course of the examination, not 
only the children, but also the schoolmasters themselves were examined, 
and stimulated to exertion. 

My own special contributibn to the education of the youth of 
the district was the instruction of a particular class every morning. 
This class comprised nil the children that could read with ease 
in the boys' and girls' day-schools and the boarding-schools in 
Edeyenkoody. Morning prayers were over about half-past six ; 
and at seven o'clock my class, generally numbering about thirty, 
assembled. The children then read before me a chapter, or a portion 
of a chapter of Scripture in order, and were questioned and in- 
structed in its meaning. Sometimes one day was devoted to a 
chapter, sometimes four or five days, according to the amount of 
difficulty contained in it, or the desirableness of a thorough compre- 
hension of it i and in this manner, slowly and carefully, with succes- 
sive generations of pupib, I went four times through the Qospels and 
Acta of the Apostles, twice through the historical portions of the 
Old Testament and twice through the Epistle to the Romans. 
Once a monUi a day was devoted to the examination of the children 
by written questions &nd answers ; and whenever I was absent — 
as when it was my duty to visit the out-villages — I appointed the 
most intelligent catechist or schoolmaster to take my place. Some 
heathen children who attended our Edeyenkoody day-scliooU became 
members of this class for several years ; and two of them, of their 
own accord, and through the force of real conviction of the truth, 
- abandoned the heathenijBm of their families, and boldly pQt on Christ. 
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'It would be needlees to point out the advuitagea which all our Chriatian 
children mnst have obtained from this opportunity of being instructed 
so systematically in the Word of Life. For the advaniogeB of the 
Bystem to myself, also, I have no less reaBon to be thankful. I have 
often felt and said, that I learned far more Divinity in teaching my 
class of Tamil children every morning in Edeyenkoody, than ever I 
did iu College when studying expressly for the Ministry. 
' The class was over at about half-past eight or nine ; and then, 
after taking a swim, and breakfasting, I was ready for the ordinary 
work of the day. My day's work varied very much in character 
with the varying circumstances of the time. It is the popular 
notion that Europeans in India and the tiopics go to sleep 'for a 
couple of hours in the heat of the day : this may have been the 
practice formerly, but the giesta is now unknown. The old East has 
woke up, and the handful of Europeans that are in India, and on 
whom all hope for the improvement of India depends, have too much 
to do to sleep in the day-time. We cannot safely walk about in the 
day-time in the open sun, but we can, and do apply ourselves as 
closely to in-door work, and even, in certain emergencies and with 
certain precautions, to out-door work, as we should do in England. 

Correspondence, or the examinatioo of candidates for the sacra- 
ments, the settlement of disputes, or inquiry into cases of discipline, 
brick -an d-mortar work, or acconnts, visiting the sick, or the 
administration of medicine, a serviee, or study, used to occupy my 
time every day till the afternoon, wheu I was accustomed to set out 
to visit some village in the neighbourhood: In visiting the more 
distant villages I was generally ont several days at a time, including 
two Sundays a month ; and when thus out on a tour, I always visited 
two villages a day. The nearer villages I visited in the evenings 
from Edeyenkoody ; and in thus visiting a village it was my custom not 
only to assemble the Christians in church for a service and sermon, 
with catechization, and afterwards to enter into conversation with 
them, and advise and encourage them, as might be required, but also 
to endeavour to see and converse with the heathen of the neigh- 
bourhood, especially such of them as were supposed to have " ears to 
•"ear." (To ht aralwHMd) 



THE DELHI MISSION. 
At the July Meeting of the Committee of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Qo&pd Ml Foreign ParU, the following Resolutions were 
unanimously adopted ; — 

1. That the Socie^ bu heard with the profbcndeat w 

■■ " -. U. J. Jammras, the Secretai? and chief pro 

; of the BsT. A. K. Hubbard, ooe of the fint Htnionanes ; md 



the Riv. U. J. 



of Mh. Dakiil CoKBia Sindts, » zealoos and active Catechiet, prepiring 
for ordiostioii in the Mieuon; and desires to offer to their BniriviDK 
relatives and friends the eipreuloa of its hearty ayiapath; with them ia 
their affliction and bereayement. 
3. That altbongh the Delhi Misrion, so ble«ed of Ood in its eommeneemnit. 
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Kems to be umibilnied for the preaent, bjr tha deftlh or diBpetaiau of lU 
MiBsionaiieB and Lay-teocbeiB, the Society is reoolved — Ood being its 
helper — to plant again the Cross of Cbriat in that city, and to look iD 
faith for more abncdant fruita of the Qoepel from tlis ground vbich has 
been watered by the blood of Iboae devoted wldiers of ChriaL 
3. Thnt Ibo special prayers and offeriag^a of the whole Cbiistiaa commanity, 
and the poTaonal services of clergymen who may be moved to take the 
place of those nbo have fallen, be hereby invil«d, to enable the Society 
to reeatabliah with increaied strength, and on a broader foundation, ths 
Misuon whieh baa been for the moment qneQclied in blood. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE COLONIAL OHUROH CHRONICLE. 

"Dear Sir, — It is with eircere diffidence that I Pit down to 
answer the appeal made to me from various quarters, to furnish some 
acconnt of the Delhi Mission up to the time of the late catastrophe, 
which has put an end, for the present, to its work, by the death (we 
have too good reason to fear) of its Missionaries and converts. For 
it is a responsible nnd not very easy task to be, as it were, a messenger 
between iheEastero and Western worlds— and alill more, between the 
living and the dead j for there is, perhaps, no one who knew all those 
who have been killed inDelhi so lately and so well as I did, being resident 
among them, and, through their kindness, one of them for three years ; 
and, therefore, there is perhaps no one who can so well speak of them 
and their faithful works, 'whereby, being dead, they yet speak.' I 
will confine myself, in the first instance, to a few remarks on tha 
foundation and growth of the Delhi Mission, as JHustrating the kvA, 
and earnestness, and wisdom of its early friends, who have been 
called away from earth, to, we trust, a higher sphere of service of 
the same Master. 

It had long been the desire of our late much-lamented Secretary,' 
to found a Christian Mission in some lai^e heathen city ; when, 
having been appointed to minister to the Europeans stationed at 
Delhi, he saw the importance of that great city (population 180,000) 
as a centre of Missionary operations ; and, chiefly in connexion with 
a zealous lady who is sllll spared to desire and labour for the spiritual 
welfare of India, determined that no effort should be wanting on his 
part to get together a sufficient sum of money to encourage the hope 
that, with the aid of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
a Mission might be permanently maintained in Delhi. The first 
printed proposal of a Delhi Mission appeared in the Mimonary, an 
able periodical, then published monthly at Bishop's College, Calcutta : 
this was in November, 1850 ; and in May, 1852, a circular was 
issued, suggesting the desirableness of raising in India the sum of 
3,000/. preparatory to the commencement of the projected Mission 
on a suitable scale ; and in the first Report of the Mission published 
lit Delhi in 1855, in which the arrival of two Missionaries and the 
commencement of their work was announced, Mr. Jennings was 
able to state that a sum somewhat in excess of the 3,000/. had been 
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invested in Government secorities. This determinBtion to make war 
upon the heathenism hy which he was surrounded, is well worthy of 
the observation of all Christians, and especially of the imitation of 
all Chaplains and laymen who live among the heathen ; to hold back 
from such efforts is as good as to say, that our holy religion is either 
not more strongly supported by evidence than Mahommedan or 
heathen superstitions, and will not make its way, though pabltshed 
among them, or that it is not more beneficial when bdieved ; and, 
surely, both of these asaertiona would be highly repugnant to the 
sense of every believer in the redemption that is in Christ Jesus. And 
not less admirable were the steady perseverance and forethought with 
which our departed friend held to his determination, and endeavoured 
to give a permanence and increasing efficiency to hia plans for the 
planting of the native Cliurch. He would not have a Mission com- 
menced which might break down for want of funds in a few years, 
but laboured to put it upon a permanent and satiafactory footing. 
He was richly rewarded when hia efforta were seconded by a grant 
of 8,000t out of the Jubilee Fund of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, two Missionaries sent out, and the income atili in advance 
of the expenditure. I well remember tow he used afterwards to 
recall the time when he could scarcely reckon upon the permanent 
establishment of one Miasionary in Delhi, and to compare it with 
the progress the Misaion had made, in having three European 
labourers, and the prospect of many more in diie time. And great 
was his happineas when called, before the arrival of the Missionaries, 
to baptize two excellent converts, one at least of whom has been 
called away from the Church militant, and admitted, we devoutly 
hope, into the heavenly kingdom of our Lord ; and later, he rejoiced 
in the baptism of the whole household of the same man, and the satis- 
factory prospects of the Mission, though he regarded it, aa it truly 
was, the day of small things, and was always devising enlarged plans 
of operation. And hia peraonal liberality, and that of Captain Douglas, 
hia friend, and a constant supporter and able adviser of the Mission, 
is sufficiently attested by their large annual subscriptions, in additioa 
to much labour and attention beatowed on the affairs of the Mission. 
It was alao a principle with our lamented Secretory, that the 
Church, aa it exiats, whether European, half-«aste, or purely native, 
(all one in Christ,) waa to be the first object of attention, in ord» 
that it might be, according to the Gospel rule, a light in the world of 
surrounding darkness : he waa, therefore, especially bent upon estab- 
lishing good schools for the Christian children of resident European 
and Eurasian clcrka, conductors, sergeants, &c. ; lie had already 
written home for a schoolmaster and schoolmistress for Delhi, and 
waa making arrangements for establiahing an ord^ned* schoolmaster 
in the district of Bhuteeauah, a part of the Delhi district, who might 
-minister to the Christian population, and at the eame time preach the 
'Gospel in the city where he lived, and the surrounding village?. 
I am afraid these wise intentions must be deferred for a while, 
though only for a little while, 1 trust. Some of ihe little ones whom 
he had collected have fallen, despite their tender age ; they ha^e 
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been gathered in the arme of th^ Good ShephmL I think, eif, 
we ehall all deaire to make some special effort to overcome this evil 
with good, aild to do it in a way that shall be a memorial of our dear 
brethren. I do not think we could unite our alms and prayers in 
any undertaking that would have been more acceptable (o our 
Secretary, than the permanent eatablishmeut of a school in Delhi, 
such as he proposed commencing himself. It is particularly difficult 
to set on foo^ at bo great a distance from home, an institution in- 
volving considerable pecuniary responsibility, such as a school, for 
which efficient teachers must be brought out from England, but in 
which the number of children will vary from time to time, local 
supporters be removecl, and other causes of uncertainty prevail. How 
necessary such a school is, may be judged from the. fact, that, ae 
far, as I know, there is no Church of England school north of 
Cawnpore, except regimental schools, and those io the Himalayas, 
between 200 or 300 miles from Delhi, 400 from Agra, and so on, 
to which the classes I refer to cannot afford to send their children. 
I hope this suggestion may commend itself to all our friends. It 
is but a suggestion. 

Our accounts of the death of those to whom I have referred 
are, I fear, too certain to admit of any question. Onr grief at 
- the loss of such personal friends, and friends of the Church in 
India, as Mr. Jennings, Captain Douglas, and Mr. Simon Eraser, is 
great, though 'we feirrow not as those who have no hope.' But 
as respects Miss Jenniogs, our sorrow at her early loss, our 
horror at her violent death, is almost rebuked, and turned into admi- 
ration by her fearless bearing in the presence of her ruffianly 
murderers. Her friends might almost consent to part with her for 
the sake of giving to the world so great an instance of filial affec- 
tion triumphing over the fear of death.' The sudden but fearless 
death of one so young, bids us all be as the wise virgins, with 
lamps not only just alight, but well filled with oil. Oh tl^t we 
might all have Christ so near to us every hour, and in all the thoughts 
and deeds of every day, that His gracious presence might raise us 
above every fear, however great or sudden t I trust yonr younger 
readers will approve the proposal of the Memorial School I have 
ventured to m^e above. Miss Jennings was constant in her attend- 
ance at the smalt school which was to prepare the way for the 
larger one. Let father and daughter be remembered together in this 
B(AiA and useful manner, for ' they were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in their deaths they were not divided.' 

I will not, at present, make any but a passing remark upon onr 
Missionary brethren, who, we have every cause to fear, have been 
cut off almost at the outset of their career. ' Their work is with 
their God ;' He has them in His safe keeping ; 'living or dying 
they are the Lord's ;' ' they shall rest, and shall stand in their lot, 
in the end of the days.' We have, as yet, no account of their death 
which we can perfectly rely upon, though there is but too little doubt 

' See letter from tli« Ticar of Weybresd, Suffolk, In the Timtt of Aag. 12(h. 
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tbat they, witii the members of the Church, some fifteen men and 
women, have been numbered to tbe Bword. 'Bight dear in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of His saintE.' Their death cannot 
. fail to conduce to some end of great value in God's sight. Maj the 
Lord hasten it in His time. I cannot but recal with joy the uniform 
sobriety, the consistency and disinterestedness of character that 
marked poor Hubbard, my constant friend and brother in the Mission, 
and bow well it was maintained under the deadening influence of 
the I'ndian climate. He had, indeed, many valuable qnalities for a 
Missionary life, though circumstances had not permitted us to see 
more than glimpses of them in the infancy of the Uission. May God 
send the poor city an equal successor to take up his fallen mantle, 
and to inherit a double portion of his meek, but bold spirit Nor 
could we desire a man of a more ardent and devoted spirit than our 
dear friend and excellent schoolmaster, Sandys ; he waited for the 
souls of his scholars as one that nnist give account, and looked 
forward to no end, as a satisfactory reward of his labours, but the 
conversion of some of them to the true faith of Christ. 

May I be allowed to remind your readers that the Bishop of Madras 
visited the Delhi Mission st the end of last year, and spoke of it as a 
peculiarly hopeful mission-field? To my mind there was no more 
hopeful circum stance connected with the Native Church and the pros- 
pects of the Mission, than that it numbered among the converts a man 
of such zeal, and wisdom, and intellectual power as Bam Cbunder, and 
a household whose head was the gentle and amiable Chimmun L&ll, 
and which, though nominally outcast, was still,' on terms of friendship 
with the yet unconverted branches of the family. It has unhappily 
been too seldom that the Indian converts have been men calculated 
by moral and intellectual power to exert a wide influence on their 
countrymen, or that we have had households whom me could trust to 
live among their heathen relatives, and to exercise a beneflcial influence 
upon them : both these desirable objects seemed to have been granted 
to the Delhi Mission; but i^in we are warned not to trust too much 
to any human agency, though most obviously furnished us by God 
himself, and apparently of a nature calculated, according to the 
genuine law of Gospel extension, to attract many to Christ by the 
influence of a truly Christian character. 

We very much fear that both Rim Cbunder and Chimmun L&ll 
-have fallen a prey to the fanatical cruelty of the soldiery. Let us 
praise God that they were (as we trusi) born for eternity, though at 
the expense of a few years of life on earth, and pray that their deaths 
may prove fruitful of many conversions to the name of His Anointed. 

And here, sir, 1 cannot but say with how anxious a desire I, for 
one, look forward to the re-establishment of the Mission, as soon as . 
the field is once more open. God forbid that any feelings of indig- 
nation at the cruelties which have been perpetrated should diminish 
our desire for the conversion of India : they may rather convince ua 
of the deep necessity there ia for the Gospd of peace to do its work 
there ; they may convicce ns of the Insufficiency of civilization alone 
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to root out the cruelty of those who have lost the knowledge of tbe 
God of roerc7 and love : I trust we shall oil feel it due to the honour 
of the Christian name and the memory of our brethren, to begin again 
with the least possible delay, the work in which their Vivei were 
sacrificed. 

The first thing to be thought of will he young men for the work ; 
and surely a general consideration of the obligations to the Mission 
work, and the importance of the present seed-time in India, or more 
particular thoughts of the importance of Delhi as a sphere of labour, 
and one that has been begun to be wrought, and which the memory of 
our fallen brethren seems to bid us work till harvest-time, when he that 
Bowelh and he tliat reapeth may rejoice together : these considerations 
seam forcible and urgent enough. Would it not be a special happiness 
and honour to be * baptized for the dead ? ' 

But it also appears to me that we shall not work to good purpose 
until our Missions are under the direction of a competent authority on 
the spot, to take a large view of their operations, andgire them unity 
and efficiency. The unusual degree of management intrusted to the 
Delhi Committee was certtunly an advantage, inasmuch as it gave an 
opportunity of extending our operations, in answer to calls made to us 
from various places ; but this was a far lees efficient means of regu- 
lating our proceedings than the control of one episcopal head, with 
authority over, and a knowledge of, the whole of the Noilh-West 
Provinces would have been ; and of this our whole committee was 
conscious, and our secretary not least so. 

I am glad that our funds were invested in Government Securities 
in Calcutta, and have, therefore, not been materially injured by the 
plundering of the Delhi Bank ; but the call now made by the Com- 
mittee of the Sodely for the Propagatwn of the 6o»pel for a new sub- 
scription to the Mission Funds, will be gladly responded to by all 
those who would show that the vitality of the Christian religion is 
not less than that of the British Empire, who would do honour to the 
memories of our 3ear brethren departed, and who would have the 
Christian Evangelist follow after those that bear the sword, and say, 
' Is there no balm in Gilead ? Why then is not the health of the 
daughter of my people recovered?' 

1 fear the Missionary will find it harder than heretofore to approach 
the people ; if so, increased difficulties will demand increased efforts. 

I wish this great judgment upon us might induce the Indian Go- 
vernment to consider whether they have not been guilty in refusing 
the character of a Christian goverciment ; or whatever their past obli- 
gations may have been, whether they are not now at liberty, nay 
most imperatively called, to declare, that they do desire the conversion 
from conviction of the nation at large, and to favour and second all 
endeavours to bring about this result, by which it may be humanized 
and rendered governable. God grant that we may all lay this divine 
judgment to heart, and that our countrymen in India more especially, 
may consider whether the late terrible events have not a voice of 
wariuDg for them, to see that they be worthy representatives of our 
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holy Klieion amoDg the Heathen, and determine that if ever the 
name of God is blasphemed amoDg the Heathen through them, as it 
assuredly is, that it is only the effect of malicious misrepresentation. 
Fearing to trespass more on your valuable space, 

I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. Stuart Jackson, 
Cromer, Aug. 20tb, 185T." Late of the Delhi Mission, S. P. Q. 

MISSIONARY OPERATIONS IN INDIA. 
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tbenl; but whkt then ? Doea he fear their numbers ? Is h« unwilUDg 
(o argne widi all who may appear ? Has he ever yet plainly ahown 
hostility to Missionaries, as such ? Is it possible, then, that any man 
sincerely desirous to see Christianity propagated through the world, 
. truly impressed with the belief that God lus given to His Son the 
heatfaea for His .iaheritance, really convinced that our Saviour's will 
js that the Gospel be preached to every creature, — is it possible that 
any such man can think that the Government of India has discharged 
its duty to the millions of heathens committed to its charge by simply 
not obstrueting private Missionary efforts ? If it should please God 
that we are nov seeing 'the beginning of the end' of British rule in 
India, is there one religious man in England who could feel satisfied 
with the manner in which we have ruled India ? If the present 
revolt were successful, and if every European were swept out of that 
country, where would remain proof that Christian England had for a 
hundred years held India ? I do not desire to depreciate the work 
that England faas done there. She has, on the whole, I believe, ad- 
ministered justice. She has often succoured the oppressed, she has 
given the natives much useful knowledge ; but what has she done 
towards making them Christians ? What has she done, — I mean as 
a Government, — towards showing them that she is a Christian 
country, and that she believes it to be her duty to teach to the Hin- 
doo and the Mahometan the 'more excellent way,' in which she 
herself professes to walk 7 I leave those who know more than myself 
to answer this (juegtion. I confess that I know not how it can so be 
answered as to produce in the mind of any religious man any other 
feeling than one of exceeding sorrow, shame, and humiliation. 

And I believe most firmly, that the Government of India must 
support and pay Missionaries, if we, as a nation, are to be guiltless in 
this matter. Such men plainly and openly sent by the Government, 
acting without the slightest disguise or attempt at concealment, known 
well wherever they go to be Government Missionaries — known as 
well to be so as Government Chaplains are known to be what they 
are, will, I believe, not excite one whit more opposition than those of 
the Soci^yfor the Propagation (^ the Gmpet, or those of the Ckurch 
'MitgioTiart/ Society, or those of any sect of dissenters. There will be 
nothing in their mode of proceeding, nothing in their leaching, to 
show that they are not sent out by some Society. They will abstain 
from the slightest appearance of a desire forcibly to convert the native. 
They will argue with him, persuade him, preach to him, as other 
Missionaries do. They wilt have no right to expect more success 
than their brethren, but they will have, as long as they labour sin- 
cerely, tba( measure of success which God is pleased to give Ihem. 

And there is one point to which, in connexion with this subject, 
attention ought to be drawn. Ask any one who knows Indian so- 
ciety, how Europeans in India have usually behaved to the Mi^on- 
aries of our Church Societies. Ask whether they have been in the 
habit of treating them as equals and as friends, or whether they have 
rather slighted them, and treated them as persons of lower ' caste ' 
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thsn ffaeraaelvM. Perhaps, one rekson &» that which I bellere to be 
the fact IB this, that the MisBionaries are poOnt than meat otiier 
Englrshmen. But surely this ia a rerjr inBoffident reason. Surdj a 
Uiasionary — sometimes a Member of an EHgltsli TTniversity — almost 
alvrays one who has aBsooiated with gentlemffli at home, ia not un- 
worthy of kind and cearteouB trestment, even if he were not (aa in 
most cases he is) worthy of regard for his work's aake^ And the 
respect with which the aatire Indian may have been disposed to re- 
ceive the Uissionary can scarcely have been increased by his observing 
that bm own countrymen have not geuerally append willing to 
receive him on the same frrounda of equality on wbidi they have 
received the servants of 'Company Sahib,' Tet, is not the Mission- 
ary fairly entitled to at least as mucli respect as the civil or military 
servant of the Government ? Is he not entitled to auch ' status ' as 
he may acquire by being their servant ? Is the work which he 
IsbouTS to do at all less important than that which too many of those 
who have looked down on him have done, often without much labour ? 
Ought the religion of Jesus Christ, which he is employed zealously in 
propagating, to be in the opinion of Englishmen tm instrument of less 
value in promoting good government, than the edict of the magistrate 
or the sword of the soldier ? Ought the man, who has bidden adieu 
to home in order that he may, with but smallworldly recompence, 
preach the Gospel, to be at ail less reelected than another, whose 
calling is worldly, and whose earthly reward is higher 7 Depend 
upon it, these things are seen and noticed by the native. Depend 
upon it, he has no great respect for the religiom tmcei-Uy of a Govern- 
ment which allows other men to do what they can to convert him to 
ChristJanity, but takes Ao steps itself to bring about this end. ■ To 
do anything /oroMy, or dtteitfUUy^ wrote a friend in Bengal to me, 
rince this mutiny broke out, 'as they think we have now attempted 
to do (in the matter of the cartridges), in order to destroy a Hindoo's 
caste or a Mnssulmui's prejudices, is to fire a train of gunpowder.' 
Therefore, I say, let the Government do nothing /omiiy, and do 
nothing deceitfully. But let it act openly and honestly, and on prin- 
ciple. Let it tell the native, ' We respect your prejudices, as long 
as they are not injnrioas to the cause of good governnrent : but we 
owe a duty to our God ; and that requires us to endeavour to convert 
you to Christianity, and therefore we send Missionaries among you, 
to argue with you, and to instruct you, and to persuade you to become 
Christians.' And then let us see the result of this course. 

Il is sufficiently clear that the other course has not answered. It 
must, I ahould think, be impossible that it bss eatiefied the conxienca 
of those who have adopted it. Then let them seriously consider, as 
men who mnst give & solemn account of the great trust committed to 
them, whether they have not been proceeding on very false principles. 
I can truly say, — and I firmly believe that in saying so I express a 
very general opinion among seriously disposed persons, — that I had far 
rather see our Indian Empire come utterly to an end than I would 
see our English Government continue to administer it with as little 
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desire to promote the conversion of ils native population sa t^e; have 
hitherto shown. For whether we are, or are not, now witnessing the 
result of their refusal to endeavour to Christianize India, I am 
strongly convinced that we cannot continue to enjoy the favour of 
Alutigbtp God, unless we do, as a nation, strive to promote the 
religion which we profess to believe, among the unconverted millions 
of that vast country. 

I am. Sir, yours faithfullr, 

F. P." 
{There can be but one opinion u to tbe esmentneu and the deeply religions 
tone of oar esteemed Carreapondenl'a letter. But wa ue sure he wUl pardon ui 
(or M;ing that we cannot agree with hli cooeloMonB. The passagea he refers to 
in the article on Indian MiasionB were merely intended to deprecate the idea that 
the present mode of conducting Mieaionaiy operatiooB ia in any waj calculated to 
endanger onr Indian Empire. Tliat is the sole object of tbe paawges qool^ b; 
our Correspondent. But, though ttiere is no danger to the Qovtrtimeiit ariiun^ 
from the preBcot labours of the Miaaionariee, and though there might be none 
even if the Government itself were to become an acknowledged Miasionarj body, 
W8 are strongly of opinion that there would be very great danger to Ike pjitk if 
the Qovenunent were to show itself desirona to make converts. We are sure that 
ike country weald speedily be oreriun with ingincere and hypocritical Christians. 
This consideratjon alone — and we cannot refer te more in a short editorial 
notice — is enough to convince us that any active interference on the part of th? 
OoTemment in the cause of MiBsions is strongly to be deprecated. " A &I[ field 
and no favour " ia all we should ask for. There are many points in the attitude 
of the Government towards Christianity whidi ought to be changed, but we oao- 
Dot think with our Correspondent that the cause of true and sincere religion 
whlob he has so strongly at heart would really be advanced by the proposed plan. 
— Ep. C.C.C.] 



ASSOCIATION FOR MAKING KNOWN ON THE CONTINENT 

THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 

(Ltlteri to the Secretary.) 

KO, YIII. — FEOM A FEENCH ABB^, 

"May 23. 1867. 

I HAVE already acknowledged tbe reception of your kind letter. 
I hope that the long detaib into which I was obliged to enter in my 
reply will not have diminished tbe kind interest that you have taken 
in me. I will occupy your time as little as possible this tiiue, 
earnestly entreating you, in our liord Jesus, to reflect on all that I 
have written myself, and all that Mr. has told you concerning me. 

Believing that the important affair which I had been considering 
since July, 1856, was drawing towards a conclusion, I informed Mr. 

that I should cease to occupy myself as I have hitherto done, and 

I am now awaiting a definite answer trom you. I beg you to send it 
as soon as possible. ... 

All my papers are as perfectly in order aa the most scrupulous 
ecclesiastical superior could require. . . . 

Serious obstacles to tbe very important conclusion which interests 
me can come only from two sources, — from tbe Krigiish Church, or 
fi^om myself. They would come from the English Church if she 
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lacked the will or tlie means to receive into her bosom those who 
sincerelj desire to work in Ler for the progress of tlie holy Gospel^ 
but this I cannot fur nn instant believe, seeing the zeal and the 
generositj with which her most distinguished, most enlightened, and 
most fervent members apply themselves to spread the light of faith, 
and to gain souls to Christ In alf parts of the earth. As regards 
this, therefore, I em tranquil. ^ 
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Mtnding of the Net* : htingthe0^ordBam»dfnStrvKmfor'i%5T,vfxyit, 

"Ghureh HxUtuion, i* the Coloniet <md D^mdateiet ttf the BrUuA 

Empirt," preached before tbs Universitj on Trmitj Sunday. By 

Charles Wosdbworth, D.C.K., Bishop of St Andrew's, Duakeld, 

and Dunbtooe. Londoa : BeU and Daldy, 186, Fle«A Street 1S5T. 

We wuh we could traDsfer to our pages tiie wbole of this discourse ; 

but we must be cbnteot with a few extrscta. The Kght Reverend 

Author thus qieaks of (he foundation of the Bamsden Sennon i — 

" It ii to be presDmed, then, tliftt the Christian Udj, wbo founded thii Lecture, 
«Bt«Tt«Iiwd a stTDDg eoDTietion thst the dot^ of auint^ntng and prap^tatiD^ 
our hoi; niigion ongbt not anly to be ivcognued in gSDenl tcrmi, bu^ m matto^ 
of initmOioD, to occupy a distinct pUc« in the adnc&Uon of a, Cbristiui ; tha^ in 
ber opinion, ibis ideft mta leM acted on tbin she tbought rigbt or deniable : 
accordingly Bbe hoped it would be doing a good work if ihe could derise aonie 
meana, wbereb; the attention of oar UuiTeiBltie* in parUcular might be drawn 
peiiodieall J .to tbe Mbjeel ; and with this tIow bIu joopoeed and secorod tlko 
delirerjr of aa Ananal S^nnoB, here and at Cambridge up<m 'Chnreh Ezteiuioti 
over the Colonies and Dependencies of tbe British Empirc^"— P. 4. 

Ths importsDce of interesting the yoong in Misnosar; v<A ia 
well stated. 

" We an toU of the Uomvlaos, whaae miauoDair spirit lias beat iMct renuik- 
able, that 'the ingtracUon of tbeir youtb ia aatnnied with aa iotaKslfor ih» 
heathen.' Wb; should not this be so among ounelreBl This single annual 
discourse can be liat as a Btoue thrown lota the water, which sinks presently to 
the bottom and is last; liat the ripple which it seta in motion may extend orer 
the whole snifiMe of the peoL It may find its way into the (Mlegc Ch^Ml ; tb« 
public or the prirale I^tnre-room ; tbe social circle both of old and ywsag ; 
qnarteni where all that must be here omitted may tie well sap^ied — heroieal 
fcata of self-devotion, reatures of bJth, answers to prayer, the daily death sod tbe 
uaesrtbly life— tales of endarance and of enteiprise which surpass all others in 
intarest for a Christian ear, and which the aairaUres fumlAod from our Kission 
fields so abundantly supply. By such a course, with the Spirit of grace co-opetat- 
iiu;, and speeding the combined action of so many minds, eager to help on tiie 
fdlBlment of Christ's great command, who can say how great nnd how biased 
might be tbe results 1 Who can foretell but that hence might spring tiie preaching 
of a cratsde, ander better aospicca, a crusade of peaoe, to rescue the Holy Sepnl- 
due — and Is not tbe whole world where ia&delil; sad hastbeBisn sUll rugn, *a 
the Sepnlchre of Cluist, still dead and boried ? — to eSBct ila rescue, and to pro 
claim, with angelic voice, ' He is not here. He is risen, aa He said.'"— Pp. B, 6. 

The Bisbt^ speaks of the importance of the rite ef CSon6nnaiion 
in promoting the unity of tlie Body of Christ Our Colonies were, 
till, the ei^d of the American war, debarred from this ordinance, and 
'' the fairest portion of our American posseasions must be lost to Eng- 
land, that it may be woo to Christ" 

"^ni, now mark, my brethren, how for tbe accomplifJiment of this work — fiU 
(ralpimring of the ^irit of Chritt upon that vrat ctnJineni— it pleased God, as at 
ifie first, to choose tbe wesk things of the world, and things that were despised, 
yea, and things whidi in Uie eye of msn had eeaaed to be. To oar Scottish 
Church, with iw hierarchy, which had formerly consisted of two Aicbbisbops and 
t<relT«. Bishops, then reduced to four, — with il« pastoisl charge, which had once 
ifomprehended the care of every parish in the land, then shrunk to little more 
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America,— Da; more, the firet Bishop who went forth to commnnicale to a forei^ 
land the fall bUasiugB of oni Beformed Chorcb — vaa consecnted to his spostolie 
office, not amid the Bolomu pomp and august ceremonial of an EpgUah niniter, 
no, nor in the privacy of an episcopal palace, but ia the obscuiit; of on opper 
chsmbsT of a mean diTGliing-houBe in Aberdeen. Well might the late Venera«la 
Preaident of SL Haij HagdaUne Colle^, in dedicating hia 'Reliquite Sacne' to 
the ScoUiih Biahep^ addresa tbem, with reference to that anapieiom sTcnt, in 
tbeae words: — 'Fauatum omen accipite. Communionem potiwimum vestiain 
Toldt ease Ecelesin Novo-Anglicn matricem summua Hie ecclesiarum paetor et 
dominuB Dominne et Deus uoster Jesas Chrietoa. Magnum cert^ claramqne 
BivinEB benerolentf* indicium 1 ' " — Pp. IC, 17. 

The Bishop then traces the progress of Ainericao and Colonial 
Episcopacy, which he justly associates with the name of the late 
Bishop of London. 

"And here T must remark, as a atrikicg corroboration of the principle 1 have 
been endearoarin^ to illustrate, that it in maiul; to the eiertiana of jour Bight . 
fieverend Fathers we owe, under Ood's bleaaing, the marvelloni progress that has 
been made. In the jear 1811, at the instance of the Prelate who has lat^ 
retired from the Metropolitan See, and whose name must ever be held in konour 
aa for other emment eerrices, ao eapocisll; on this account, the Archbishops and 
Bisbopa of the United Church formed themselres into a committee of their whole 
body cipreasly fee the purpose of promoting the adrancGment of the Goapel ift 
foreign parts. They placed IhemaelTes at the head of the moTemeut. The; took 
upon tbemselTea the reaponaibility of stimulating, controlling, guiding, saper- 
iutending all that was to bo done; and the present result ii that, within the 
sixteen years that bare since elapsed, no less than 21 new sees have been erected. 
And tipon this rapid np-growtii of the Colonial Episcopate there has followed a no 
less BDrprlsing increase of the inferior Clergy. Id Melbourne, within ten yeata, 
the; have risen from S to SI. In Adelaide, witMn the tame period, bora i to 28: 
In the three new Dioceses of aouth AfHca, from » to 80. In Toronto, or Weat 
Canada, within nine years, from 71 to 16S ; and in the same Diocese the number 
of periona confirmed, which in 1840 was 1,791, in 1849 amounted to fi,213. Bnt 
the eacceaa of this pslicy, if I ma; so call it, baa shown itself also in other waya. 
There has arisen in tbe respective oommnoitics over which the several Kihopa 
have been placed, a feeling and an interest unknown before in all that relates to 
the principles, the oonstitution, and the well-being of the Church. There baa 
arisen between the Bishop and hia Preabytcrs that combined acLion and conauU 
tatloa in Uie government of the Church, whidi is equally essential for the satis- 
futoi; performanee of their ivspeotiTe dnties, and for the benefit of their flocks." 
—Pp. 21, 22. 

We must extract the following paragraph : — 

** It appears, then, tiuA we have reason to thank Ood for the great improvement 
which nas taken place of late years in the organizatitm and progress of oar 
Colonial Church. And furUier, it appears that this improvement has occurred as 
the imm^dlsle result of adopting, at tht eleventh hmtr, no otber measures than 
those which it was onr duty to have employed in the firtt inttanee. Thus we seem 
to have reached that period in the modem histor; of Chriatian missioBs in which 
Qod is letting His seal to His own ordinances in a manner most runarkable. Ths 
system of influence based upon the energy of individual character — the system of 
indiscriminate distribution of the Word of Ood— Ibese have been tried and found 
wantiiw, 1f not in temporary success, in pennsnesce, in stability. They may 
have blazed up for a time, like fire among the thorns, bat they have becoma 
extinct no leas rapidly. Whereas, we have now received ample proof that the 
system which we know to be divine, is productive not only of more lasting frutt, 
but also of a more abundant harvest m proportion to the labourers and means 
employed. With this *ipcrienee, therefore, of the past, onr guilt will be the 
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frealer iF ire do not act apon it foiUifuUf for the tjm« to come. And thongfi 
tnnch luu been done, a featfut iiinonnt of reBpousibiUt; BCill ttttsches to as, more 
eepeci&ll; aa regards oar v&gt empire in the East, Our Indian Dioeeses are all 
of BQch eaormona extent M to render their episcopal nnperintendence little better 
than a mockerj. What, for example, can we thick of a see like that of Ca1cDtt«, 
which is now very nearly an large aa the whole of Eorope, with a population of more 
than 90,000,000 noulal What can we expect of the healing of Bcbism and disorder, 
or of the mioiatering of Confirmation — not to speak of (Ae great mork of all — to be 
done bjn single Biahop over luch SBpacel"— Pp. 22—24. 

The April Kiimber of the Natai Journal (Longmans) is very inte- 
resting. It contuins a continuation of the account of the (German) 
Htinoverian Mission, a notice of Andersson'a Travels in South 
Africa, a report of a speech of ihe Bishop of Capetown, giving an 
account of his visit to the Diocese of Grahamstown, a report of the 
proceedings of the Synod at Capetown, and a long and very interest- 
ing account of the Mission at Ekukanyeni, with a great deal of 
information on a variety of topics. 



In the Charge (Douglas, Backwell) lately delivered to his Clergy 
by the Bishop of Sodor and Man, it is sad to mark thfi sorrowful 
tone in which he speaks of the little weight which episcopal sugges- 
tions, and even earnest requests, seem to carry with them. The 
Bishop's object seems to he to promote quietness, love, and peace 
among all men ; and we trust that his perseverance and fidelity will be 
crowned with success. The Cliarge contains some very sound and 
seasonable remarks on the subject of Education. 

The Association for making known upon the Continent the Prin- 
ciples of the .Anglican Church have lately added two publications to 
their list, which may be obtained of Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker. 

1. The Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary, in Italian, in the veiy 
words of the N^ew Testament; with a sensible Introduction by the 
Rev. H. W. Tibbs, of Oxion. This little book may be very useful at 
this time. 

2. A German Translation of Bishop Cosin's work on the Religion, 
be. of the Church of England. We should he glad if this book 
were ciiculated extensively in Germany, where, in consequence of 
the appronching meeting of the Evangelical AHiance in Berlin, very 
erroneous notions are likely to prevail concerning the English 
Church. If any of our readers are about to travel in Germany, we 
hope they will provide themselves with copies. 



The Tithe Sedemption Trust, which is doing a good work in Eng- 
land, have lately puhlished their Report for the current year, and also 
a Sermon preached at their Annual Meeting by the Bishop of 
Glasgow, on 1 Cor. ix. 1 1, with the title. The Law written for our 
mlcei (Rivingtons). The Trust recommends a pitmphlet on Appro- 
priated Tithet that wiU revert to the McclesiaMical Commusionerf. 
(Batty.) 

Messrs. Bivington have lately puhlished in one pamphlet two 
good Tracts ; 1. On Infattt Baptum, 2. On the Athanaeian Creed, by. 
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Lord Lytteltok ; and Etlao a History of England to the Peace of 
Paris, 1857, by CD. Yomge, M.A., which oppears a comprehensive 
and useful work, 

Messrs. J. H. and J. Porker have published a pamphlet which wo 
hftve read with pleasure; An<malie» in the English Church no Jutt 
Ground for Seceding; by the Rev. H, A. Woodgate. 

Messrs. Bell and Daldy have published, — 1, a small volume of six 
Sermons, The True Nature of the Church, by the Rev. F, Gilbert 
Wbite, the late valued Principal of the Diocesan Training School 
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Elbctioh or THE Bishop of Hobon.— We have referred mora 
at length in another part of this number to the election of a Bishop 
for Huron. The Bishop of Toronto with the Clergy and La; Delegates 
met in Synod on July 8th, at London, G. W. There was Divine 
Service at 11 o'clock, when the Rev. W. Holland -preached from Acts 
i. 24, 23, Forty-three Clergymen and 71 Lay Delegates were present. 
The vote was taken on the second day. Twenty-two Clergymen and 
23 Laymen voted for Dr. Cronyn, and 20 Clergynien and 10 Laymen 
for Archdeacon Bethune. A teeolutioo was then carried unuii- 
monsly — " That the Lord Bishop (of Tohonto) be requested to submit 
to Her Majesty, for her approval, the name of the Eev. B. Cronyn, 
D.D., as the unanimous desire of the Synod of this new Diocese, for 
the Office of Bisbop." Her M^esty has signified her approval, and 
tbe Archbishop of Canterbury has issued a commission to the Bishops 
of TOSOKIO, Qdebeo, and Mohtkeal, for the GoDaeeration. 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledox. — Tuesday, 
July 7tb. The Rev. W. Short in the Chair. 

A letter was read from the Bishop of Coloubo, in which be men- 
tioned the consecration of the church at BaduUa, and a native 
Deacon has chaise of it. Three adult natives were baptised durii^ 
the afternoon service on the day of the consecration. It fa well 
situated for Missionary purposes, being in the raidst of a Buddhist 
district, with many Hindoo and Mahometan settlers aronnd. 

A letter was read from theBidiop of Adelaide, in which he iayS : — 
" The German Prayer-books are leading the Germane towards our 
Church i and I have been asked whether I wonld ordain a pastor for 
a Gemtan congregation. The negotiation is not yet in a state to be 
laid for advice and direction before the Ecclesiastical authorities at 
home. But this oiroumstanoe ehowa how tbe Prayer-book in German 
is working." 

The Rev. H. Bailey, Warden of St. Augustine's CiMege, Canter- 
bury, ia A letter dated June 18, 1857, informed the Society that the 
period of residence of two of tbe Society's Exhibitioners, Messrs, 
Fothwgill and Lightfoot, was about to expire, the former being ap- 
pointed to the office of travelling Missionary in the diocese of Quebec, 
and the latter to the next vacancy in Gape Town. "This," said the 
Warden, " will make it necessary to look out at once for two persons 
to occupy the Exhibitions thus vacated; and I sliall be thankful if two 
of eqnal promise be found with those who now for three years past 
have enjoyed the bounty of the Society. Will you have the goodness 
to notify these vacancies in such way as you deem best? and I will 
endeavour, on my part, to co-operate in the search for suitable candi- 
dates. Our outgoing Btndents thankfully receive the promise of the 
grants of books," 

Books of Uio value of iOl, were granted to Archdeacon Hale (now 
Bishop of Pehth), who was present at the meeting. The Board ex- 
pressed its willingness to entertain favourably any. apidication which 
he might make for assistance. 
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ceeded a step further. He examiQed the writings of aome of 
the leading; divines of the Keformation — among others, those of 
Bishop Jewel. And now his mind was made up. He could no 
loager minister at Rome's altars. 

But what was he to do ? At this period in his mental pro- 
gress he met with some of the books published by the Associ- 
ation for making known on the Continent the Principles of the 
Anglican Church. These publications — more especially Bishop 
Cosin's work on the " Doctrine, Discipline, and Bites of the 
English Church," — drew him to the conclusion that it was the 
English Church, Apostolic and Evangelic, Catholic yet not 
Itomanist, which would alone satisfy the yearnings of his spirit 
Accordingly he has written, and knocked at the door of the 
English Church for admission. What reply have we to give t 

We have no desire to recommend the guerilla war&re with 
which Rome vexes and sometimes distresses us in England, 
We wish England's Church, by her exhortations and by her 
example, to be the means of effecting the withdrawal of whole 
National Churches from submission to the Bishop of Rome into 
a liberty similar to that with which Christ has set her free ; but 
individual prosely tism, as such, is, we think, neither the wise nor 
the right course. Here, however, is the case of a man who has 
not been 4rawii out of the Church of his birth by our agency, 
but being compelled in conscience to leave it, begs us for Chrises 
sake to shelter him, and give him a place where he may worship 
God in peace of soul. We have no hesitation in saying that we 
ought to listen to that man's cry. 

But how can we help him ? It is plainly impossible to transfer 
a man immediately from the ministry of the Church of Rome, to 
the ministry of the Church of England, even if his knowledge of 
our language would permit it, which isalways unlikely. Hemust 
spend some time in lay communion, during which his mind may 
become settled and established. But to tell a French priest 
that he is to live a certain number of yenrs without any thing 
with which to support himself, is in effect telling him that he 
must starve. The English clergy are the only body of clergy 
in the world who have private means of their own on which they 
can live, when they have given up the emoluments belonging to 
their office. What we at present offer, therefore, to a foreign 
priest, who addresses us like the writer of these letters, is, on 
the one hand, nothing at all beyond words, on the other, a Tery 
slight prospect of relief, after a preliminary conrse of starvation. 
This is not a very encouraging, and perhaps, not a very charitable 
offer. It reminds us too much of those who say, " Depart in 
peace, be ye warmed and filled ;" and nevertheless give not those 
things which are needful to the body. 
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The Church of England haa a duty, and that duty is not hard 
to be defined. There ought to be provided a College, or Home, 
in London. A French College to begin with, to be afterwards 
followed by an Italian College, where a foreigner who appealed 
to US might be received for awhile for the purpose both of 
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the foreigners in LondoD ; the oth»', to provide means of receiv- 
iDg foreign clergy who desire to join our communion. Both 
needs may be met at once. A College or Home, such as ve have 
described, would be all that was required for one need and the 
' other. And we have shown that it would be almost self-sup- 
porting. Little more is wanted towards its establishment than 
a sum sufficient to pay for the rent of a house. 

It is a difficult thing to say wh6 are especially called upon to 
exert themselves in this matter. The Foreign Mission Societies 
may excuse themselves on the plea that the work lies ^t home : 
the Home MissioQ Societies on the plea of its being for foreigners. 
Of existing Societies, we think that the Association for making 
known upon the Continent the Principles of the Anglican 
Church (now beginning to be called the Anglo-Continental Asso- 
ciation) seems most called on to step forward. It was to the 
Secretaiy of this Association that the letters which have led us 
to these considerations were addressed. And the extent to 
which care of the stranger in England might re-act upon the 
Continental mind when the stranger had returned to his home 
cannot be overcated. But as a matter of this importance is 
scarcely a thing to be taken up a^ a irapep^ov by any Society 
constituted for some other purpose, we think that the better 
way would be for those who feel an interest in the sul^ect to 
form themselves into a body, under the sanction of the Bishop 
of London with a view towards providing the foreign residents 
in London, with a due amount of Church accommodation, with 
Colleges, with Schools, and all other necessaries for their religious 
well-being. This is our first duty. With it we may well com- 
bine the charitable work of giving shelter to the foreign priest, 
who cries to us in those accents of distress to which the Christian 
ear ought not to be deaf. By one act we may fulfil three duties. 
We may provide for the stranger, we may comfort the distressed, 
we may take a most efficient means for affecting the mind of 
Continental Europe, We commend the labjdct to the thought- 
ful consideration of English Churchmen. M. 

*,* CommuuicatioDii on thia Bubject axe inTilcd by Um Seoretaiiea of the Auglo- 
Coutinenlol ABsociation, at Hesare. Pftrken', Oiford, 



PRAYER FOR INDIA 
We have seen with thankfulness the addresses of many of our 
Bishops to the Clergy, and Laity of their dioceses, requesting 
them to ofiTer up their prayers to the Almighty God on behalf 
pf our countrymen in India, and of their friends at home. We 
nre glad also to announce that the Society for the Protnotion of 
Chruiian Knowledge has just issued " A Prayer suggested for 
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use in Private and Family Devotion." We trust that fervent. 
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TtuB school, wbich wae nnder Mrs. Caldwell's care, waa partly intended 
as a training school for native Bchoolmistresaes, and there are several 
young women naefully employed as sclioolmiatresaes in various 
districts in Tinnerelly who were trained up in this school; but the 
principal object we had in view was that of training up a certain 
number of the more promising daughters of our native Christians to 
be specimens and patterns to the rest of the people of what Christian 
women oug^ht to be, and, thus, of raising the character of the female 
portion of the community. The pupils are admitted into the school 
at a very early age, before their habits are fully formed; they are 
isolated to a great extent from native society, brought up under our 
own eye, under our own influence, and not only instructed in 
useful knowledge, but trained up in the habits and proprieties of tlie 
Christian life. We have had, at various times, in the school from 
thirty-five to fifty pupils, all of whom have been boarded, lodged, and 
clothed, as well as educated ; and they have been supported partly by 
the contributions of Christian friends, partly by grants from the 
Sodety, and partly by the sale of lace made by the pupils themselves. 
We have endeavoured to give the school, as far as possible, the 
character of an "Industrial School," not only as a help towards 
making it support itself, but as 9 benefit to the pupib themselves in 
after life; but, notwithstanding this, its support is chiefly derived 
iVom charitable sources, and though living is peculiarly cheap in 
Tinnevelly, and a school of this kind may be maintained there at less 
expense, perhaps, than in any other part of the world, yet it must 
be admitted that, at the cheapest, it is an expensive species of 
education, and we should certainty not have established and carried 
on a school on so expensive a plan, had it not been for onr conviction 
of its absolute necessity. It had been found by other Missionaries 
before us, and we also found, on putting it to the test, that day-schooU 
for girls did not fully meet the peculiar circumstances of India, and 
that if we wished female education to make any real progress, for one 
or two generations at least we must rely chiefly on female boarding 
schools. 

This necessity arises out of the peculiar position of women in 
India, and they who have not been in India themselves will be 
enabled in some degree to realize this necessity, when I explain to 
them familiarly what the position of Hindii women is. 

A fair estimate may be formed of the civilization of a people from 
the treatment which their women receive. Amongst savages the 
women do all the hard work, and the men, when they are not fighting 
or hunting, are smoking, drinking, or sleeping; on the other hand, 
amongst the christianised, civilized nations of Europe, the highest 
social honours are conceded to women. The position of women in 
India, like the position of India in the scale of civilization, lies 
midway between those extreme points. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Hindll women are treated like 
slaves, if hard work is regarded as an essential feature of slavery; for 
in no country in the worid have women lees work to do than in India. 
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Th«]' live an easy, ehady life, with little to do &nd lera to'think about ; 
thej are well fed, better clothed than the men, well hung oat with 
jewels, rarefy beaten when they don't deserve it, and generally treated 
like houseudd pets. In their own opinion, they have nothing to 
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For instance, one of their poeta, in describing the excellences of 
variooB cluses of people, saya — 
' " To be a aimpleton it the oroMnent of a woman," 

Hot did the poet, in uttering this sentiment, mean to be sarcastic 
or to excite a laugh. He uttered it in all seriousness, and thought he 
was Baying something to which every one would assent What ia 
more extraordinary still is, that though the arts of civilized life have 
made much progress in India, I never met with, and never heard of, 
a beathcn woman in India wlio could sew, Excellent sewing is done 
in India ; muslina and silks are beautifully embroidered ; but everything 
of that sort is done by men. Men are the dressmakers and milliners, 
men are the washerwomen, men milk the cows ; in short, nearly all 
the work that is done by women in this country is done by men in 
India. What then, it may be asked, do the women do ? They have to 
attend to their household affairs, they have to attend to the comfort of 
their famUies, they have to go through a good deal of religious and 
social ceremonial; and this, with few excepUons, is regarded as the 
sam total of their duty. The women belonging to the very lowest class 
in society, the class of agricultural slaves, virork nearly as hard as 
their husbands in the fields and in the open sun ; the women belonging 
to the classes immediately above add a few pence a month to the family 
income by spinning cotton } a few women also are bazaar keepers, or 
hawkers of cakes ; but the women belonging to the more comfortable 
classes and the higher classes have no occupation whatever for their 
spore time. The whole of their time ia not occupied by the prepara- 
tion of the family meal and their simple household duties ; after all 
this is over, much time remains at their own disposal, and as they 
cannot read, and cannot sew, and cannot do any sort of " work," their 
time hangs very heavily on their hands, and they arc driven to spend 
a large portion of it in ceremonies or in sleep, in gossip or in scandal. 
We may be sure that the devil will find plenty of occupation for those 
idle hands and those idle tongues. 

After this description of Hindi! manners, the women of England 
will scarcely be inclined to envy the women of India. But, it may 
he asked. Why do women occupy in this country so different a position ? 
It is wholly owing to the Christian religion. It is Christianity which 
has taught the husband to love his wife, " as Christ also loved the 
Church," and to give her " honour, os the weaker vessel." It ia to 
Christianity that the Christian wife is indebted for her social position; 
and therefore all who value that position should be thankful to God 
for their Christianity,' and anxious to diffuse its purifying influences 
throughout the eaith. 

The condition of Hindi! women generally being such as I have 
described, every one must at once see the necessity of special and 
earnest endeavours for the promotion of female education ; and at the 
same time, when it is borne in mind that the more ignorant any class 
of people are, they are the more contented with their ignorance, and 
that in every department of life custom is the supreme rule by which 
Hindu society is governed, we shall be able to foim some estimate of 
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tbe difficulties with vhich female education vas found to be beeeL 
Sven when the people had become ChriBtians, the difficulty of inducing 
parents to allow th«r daughters to learn to read seemed for a time 
insuperable. " Of what use can reading be to women ? — It is contrary 
to the custom of the country, — it is disreputable ; surely you don t 
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In one inat&nce a respectable farmer, who bad been kept back by hie 
wife, at length determined to become a Christian without her ; ac- 
cordingly one day he came to church; bat his Christianity lasted one 
day only, for " his wife cried all night," as the native teacher c^ the 
Tillage told me, and the poor man came to churoh no more. Even 
after people bet^ame Cbristians, and promised to submit to our pastoral 
care, we have olHen found that no progress could be made in moral 
reforms, and little progress of any kind, if the women were not 
heartily on our side. Hence it will be seen bow desirable it was th«t 
we should have a female boarding-school, in addition to our da^- 
schoole^ and that smne at least of the future wires and mothers of the 
district should be so taught and brought up that there might be a 
reasonable hope of their using their influence in their families for good. 

The result has not only justified, but exceeded our eipeetationa. 
It cannot be said, indeed, that every girl brought up in the school has 
turned out exactly what we could have wished, but tbe result has 
proved satisfactory in so large a number of instances — the boarding- 
school has evidently been the centre and focus of so many of the re- 
forming, purifying influences wbicb Iiave been at work in the district 
—of BO many of the pupils it can be said that they are tbe best 
behaved, and most Christian-minded, most European-like women in the 
villages in which they live — consistent communicants and useful 
members of society — that there is no department of Missionary lalxHir 
pursued in the district which has more amply justified the expenditure 
incurred in its behalf 

The expense of conducting the school has been much emaller, indeed, 
than might have been supposed. A school of this kind would be very 
expensive in England ; but ntoney goes so far in Tiunevelly, owing 
to the extreme cheapness of the necessaries of life, that we have found 
ourselves able to educate and maintain a pu[Ml for the small sum of 
2L \0». per annum. Out of this sum, which amounts to a little lesa 
than a shilling a week, we can board and lodge, and clothe, and educate 
a pupil, from her childhood till her fifteenth or sixteenth year, by 
which time her friends get her settled in life, and we are generally 
able to lay by a little, even out of thb small sum, to meet contingen- 
cies. One sees from this how far a shilling will go, and how much 
good a shilling may do, in the Mission field of Tinnevelly. 

Whilst the school has chiefly been supported by contribuUons from 
Christian friends, and grants from Societies, it has always been our 
endeavour to give it the character of an industrial school, partly in 
order to enable it as far as practicable to support itself, and partly to 
meet the wont of some means of employment suitable for women, which 
appeared to be one of the most crying wants of tbe neighbourhood. 
Accordingly Mrs. Caldwell set about teaching the first pupils of our 
Edeyenkoody boarding-school to make lace ; and tbe experiment has 
succeeded so nell that lace-making has already become in Edeyen- 
koody a flourishing branch of manufacture, and a source of considerable 
and increasing profit to tbe school. Tbe lace has an excellent sale — 
the demand far exceeds the supply— and, although lace-making is far 
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from being a profitable employment in thia country, our native 
(^risttan women find it very profitBble — tea times more remunerative 
indeed, than any sort of employment vrhich was open to them before, 
be^des being a clean, becoming employment, peculiarly suited to the 
habits and capabiliiies of Hindii women. Tlie quality of the lace may 
bejudgedof from this, that specimens of il were sent by the East India 
Company, to the Paris Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations, and 
subsequently to the Art Treasures Exhibition in Manchester, and 
that a medal was awarded for it to the Edeyenkoody School, as well sa 
another to that of Nagercoil, by the Council of the Madras Exhibition. 
One important result of all this is, that the condition of the educated 
Christian young women ol the neighbourhood has been very much im- 
proved. Formerly the women were totally ignorant, and generally 
Bs helpless as they were ignorant ^-entirely dependant for their support 
upon their relations ; now, it not unfrequently happens that a young 
woman is not only better educated, but actually able to earn more than 
her husband, or her brother ; and althou;!;h this is not likely to be tbe 
case univerfally or always, nor is it our object to bring it about, yet 
undoubtedly it has had a good effect in the neighbourhood, in proving 
to the men, that women really can learn when they are taught, that 
they realiy can turn their learning at times to some profitable account^ 
and that female education is far from being either the chimerical or the 
dangerous thing they had supposed it to be. When we first began to 
teach girls to read and sew, and do similar unheard-of exploits, some 
of the men would aak us sarcastically, " Are you going to teach the 
cows next ? " but the tables have now been turned upon those who 
said BO, and they confess that women are so like men, after all, that 
we were right in teaching tbem as we did. 

Another excellent result of the success of this portion of our work 
is, that it has proved to the people of the neighbourhood, that Christ!' 
anity has "the promise of the life that now is, as well as of that 
which ia to come ;" it has proved that if Christianity finds any class of 
tlie community degraded, it does not leave them as it found them, but'aets 
about rescuing them firom their degraded condition; and this is a very 
important lesson for heathens and newly converted Christians to learn . 

There are many other detaife- of our Tinnevelly work which ray 
limits will not allow me to describa I have accomplished that which 
I intended if I have given a tolerably distinct idea of the general 
features of the interesting and important work which is being carried 
on. Our work in Tinnevelly is indeed a very interesting as well as 
a very important one, but it would be an error to suppose every 
portion of it to be of as cheering and encouraging a description as some 
of the particulars that have been mentioned. The whole picture will 
not bear to be painted in rose-coloured hues. Much of our work is 
of a very up-hilt character, requiring in those who are engaged 
in it, much patience and love, aa well as much enei^y. It is no easy 
task to induce hereditary idolaters and demonolaters to abandon their 
national superstitions, and embrace a religion which is generally re- 
garded by their fellow-countrymen with jealousy as a foreign religion, 
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and with dislike as a I10I7 religion ; and even ailer they have been 
induced to embrace it — after the entire inhabitants of a village, for 
example, have abandoned their idola and placed themselves under 
Chrislian instruction, instead of all difficulty being at an end, as some 
persons miglit too hastily suppose, the fi^reatest difficulty of all is that 
which then meets our view — the difflcalty of training up the new 
Christian community in occordanee with "the mind that was in 
Christ," so oa to render it really worthy of the Christian name. That 
IB a difficulty indeed I The whole community has to be moulded into 
a new shape j not only has much to be learnt, but much also ha^ to 
be unlearnt. The people mu^t be taught new habits, manners, associ- 
ations, ideas, feelings — the whole frame-work of society must be 
modelled anew, and in this process of remodelling, many disappoint- 
ments occur, many a vessel is " marred upon the wheel," and must be 
thrown aside as " untit for the master's use," and it is well if the bulk 
of the community does not draw back to its former position. Few 
people but Missionaries know what the remodelling of a community 
means, or how many difficulties are involved in the process. Still, 
every Missionary who has been engaged in it has found all diffi- 
culties overcome in time by gentle firmness and resolute patience, 
by "prayer and pains." If he can but convince the people that he 
loves them, and tbat the God who sent bim loves them, success ia 
certain in the end ; and in the meantime, whilst " the care of all the 
churches " in bis district fills his mind, whilst he is struggling with 
difficulties at twenty points at once, he finds in this holy war a noble, 
delightful excitement, a joy in batde, which is his present reward, 

III. — The Rbsultb. 

Having described the field and tht work, I now proceed to give a 
brief estimate of tke remlti of our labours in Tinnevelly. The work 
being one in which I have taken part myself, it may be supposed to 
be difficult for me to give an impartial estimate of its results. It is 
my wish, however, and shall be my endeavour, to be impartial — to tell, 
not how things ought to be, but how things are ; and there are so 
many undoubted proofs of progress apparent in the South Indian 
Missions, but especially in those of Tinnevelly, that the difficulty of 
being impartial, and putting in the shadows where they are required, 
is realty not so great as might be supposed. 

It used to be said, that it was impossible to convert the Hindlis, and 
they who said so — the .Anglo-Indians of a former generation— did 
their best to fulfil their own prophecy by preventing Missionaries 
from labouring in India. Now that the possibility of the conversion 
of the Hindlis has been proved by the conversion of a considerable 
number of them of every caste, the point of attack has been changed, 
and it is asserted that there are no sincere Christians amongst the 
HindiJs, or that the conversions that take place from time to time are 
of no value. Some of the persons who make this assertion have been 
in India themselves; but there are many Enghahmen in India who 
know no more of our native Cbriatian congregations, or of the social 
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and inner life of either heathens or Cbriatiaiu, than if they had never 

. Iteeuout of England. They adopt the langaage which passes current 

in "society," and English society in India is thoroughly pervaded 

with the notion that every race should keep to its own creiid, and that 
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degnded castes. Hie f r«et majority of Hindii converts beltHig un- 
doubtedly to the lower classes of society : in the country they are 
small farmers and farm labourers, not unfreqoently slaves ; in the 
cities they ore mostly domestic servants of Europeans. But though 
this is the case of the majority, it is not the case with all ; and even 
if it were, what then ? It would only follow that in India, as ia 
ancient Crreeoe, not many wise, not many noble, not many mighty 
are called, but that God had chosen the poor of this world to be ridi 
in faith. 

Few of the English resident in India ever have the opportunity 
of seeing any nstire Christians but those who belong to tiie class ^ 
domestic servants, and they sometimes complain of members of that 
class in unmeasured terms. It is a common saying amongst the 
English in India, that Christian servants are worse than heathen 
ones } and though I regard this assertion as false and calumnious, yet I 
admit that the character of persons of that class is often unfavourably 
affected by their position. Tried by any standard whatever, the 
chsracter of the Christian members of any caste will more than bear 
a comparison with heathens belonging to the same caste, but if per- 
sons belonging to different castes or classes are compared, the com- 
parison is unfair. The domestic servants of Europeans in the Madras 
Presidency generally belong to the caste of Pariars — a caste which 
has been degraded by long- continued oppression, and which ia one of 
the few castes that are accustomed to the use of intoxicating liquors. 
Pariars sometimes boast that they belong to " Master^ caste," and 
many European masters have discovered to their coat that their 
Pariar servants entertain no superstitious scruples respecting meats 
and drinks. Unquestionably, therefore, this caste appears in some 
particulars at a disadvantage in comparison with some of the more 
temperate, more polished castes, and those of this caste who have 
become Christians have peculiarly strong temptations and many evil 
customs to contend with. It is an a^ravation of the difficulty that 
the majority of European masters meaaure their servants by a strict^ 
rule than they apply to persons who are not in their employment, and 
rarely take any interest in their moral and spiritual welfare, 
beyond maligning all native Christians when any of their domestics 
commits an offence. It should be remembered, on the other hand, 
that nineteen- twentieths of the native Christians in the Madras 
Presidency belong to classes considerably higher than the Pariars in 
the social scale ; they reside in the rural districts, and never come in 
contact with Europeans at all, either as domestic servants, or in any 
other capacity. In Tinnevelly in particular, there are thousands of 
native Christians who have never yet seen any European layman. 
In the coarse of my fourteen years' connexion with Tinnevelly, my 
own district was visited only thrice by Europeans who nere not 
Missionaries ; and in such circumstances it is obvious that none but 
the Missionaries are in a position to express any opinion re^>ecting 
the character of our native Christians, or even respecting their con- 
dition ia life and social influences. 
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If it ia to be regretted that the majoritj of our natiTe ChriBtiuM 
belong to the .lower circle of castes, it is for a reaaon that Ijea deeper 
than an^hing yet mentioned. 

If a man gives up anything for Christ, be receives from Christ 
sevenfold more in spiritual gifts and graces; be rises rapidly to the 
statnre of a |>erfect man in Christ : on the contrary, if he is io situ- 
ated that he ia called upon to give up little, either because he has 
little to give up, or because he meets with litde opposition, and more 
especially, if he gains, on the whole, in a temporal point of view, by 
becoming a Christian — not indeed in a pecuniary senae, for that can 
rarely happen, but as regards protection from oppression, or any 
similar advantage — the probability is that he will acquire little eleva- 
tion of spirit, or enlargement of heart, and little experience of the 
benefits of reliance on the power of faith. Individuals may indeed he 
met with, even under such circumstance a, who will rise to Christian 
eminenoe ; but if there be a community in this position, like the bulk 
of our native Christian community in Tinnevelly, in the first ages at 
least of its Christianity, that community may be expected to ex- 
emplify the truth of this statement. On the other hand, there is 
nothing new in this in the history of the Christian Church, for it has 
ever been a characteristic of Christianity that it has delighted to 
preach the Gospel to the poor; and it has ever been auother of its 
charaeteristica that it has elevated the temporal as well as the spiritnal 
condition of those who have embraced it 

It is also necessary to bear in mind, that though the majority of 
our native Christians belong to the poorer classes, all do not. There 
is a small, but steadily increasing portion of tbe native Christian 
cranmunity in India, consisting chiefly of the high caste youth con- 
verted to Christianity in connexion with the educational depairtment 
of Missions, who may be regarded as Hindi! Christiaa gentlemen. 
Ttie social rank of the members of this class is as respectable as their 
attainments in English scholarship; and as they have invariably 
renounced caste and kindred for Christ's sake, they have attained 
thereby to '^great boldness in the faith " and "a good degree" in 
Christ's school. Such persona bear the same relation to the less 
educated, less distinguished majority, that (be capital of a column 
does to the shafl ; and not only do they furnish a reply to the ob- 
jection that our native Christians belong to the lower castes alone, 
but they tend to raise the tone of character and feeling throughout 
the entire body. They are "the (irst-fruits unto Christ" from the 
higher classes of the Hindlis, and they lead us to expect in due time, 
a rich harvest of accessions from those classes to the Christian 
community. 

In proceeding to furnish an estimate of tbe results of Missionary 
labours in Tinnevelly, I begin with temporal results, such results 
being tbe first that strike tbe eye of persons visiting our stations. 
Tbe whole of the dviliiation of northern Europe being due to Chris- 
tianity, we cannot doubt the power of the Gospel to dviliie a com- 
munity i it is evident too, on comparing Protestant communities 
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witJi Roman Catholic, that the civilicing power of the Gospel is in 
proportion to its freedom from corruption. On turning to Tinnevellj, 
and comparing the temporal condition of the native Christiana with 
that of the heathens, we cannot but be struck with the visible im- 
provement which the Gospel hafl effected thero also. In pasnng from 
village to village you can tell, without asking a question, which village 
is Chrietiao, and which is heathen. Yon can generally distinguish the 
Christian village by such signs as these — the straightnesg and regu- 
larity of the streets, the superior construction and neatness and 
cleanness of the cottages, the double row of tolip-trees, or cocoa-nut 
palms, planted alongj each street, for ornament as well as for shade, 
and the air of humble respectability which everywhere meets your 
view— all so different from the filth, and disorder, and nfglect which 
assure tfae visitor that a village is heathen. Ton notice also, as yon 
pass throngli, a marked difference in the people themselves, eepeciallj 
in (be women : the Christian women are more decenttj; attired, and 
more intelligent>'lookiDg than their heathen sisters; and instead of hiding 
themEetves on the approach of an European stranger, they come out 
and give him, as he passes, the Christian salutation. In every ease with 
whidi I am acquainted, villages which have held fast and valued the 
Christianity they received, have risen, sometimes in the first genera- 
tioD, always id the second, to the ei^oyment of greater prosperity 
and comfort, and to a higher position in the social scale, than any 
heathen village of the same caste. My own village of Edeyenkoody 
furnishes proofs of this. When I arrived in Edeyenkoody I could 
hire in the village itself any number of coolies, or day-labourers, for 
any purpose for which I required their services; at present, though 
the village has considerably increased in population, the circum- 
stances of the people have so improved, that I am obliged to seek for 
coolies in the heathen villages in the neighbourhood. For some 
years after my arrival the houses of the people continued to be, as all 
Sh&o&r houses had always been, unfit for civilized human beings to 
live in ; in the course of time, however, one of the villagers resolved 
to build a better house for himself, and gradually the movement 
extended and became fashionable, until at length almost every 
person in the village, from the richest to the poorest, has built tvt 
himself a new bouse ; and tbe new houses the people have thus 
built for themselves are twice or thrice as large as the houses they 
were content to live in before, besides being loftier, airier, and 
more .respectable-looking, with little verandahs in front, and various 
other arrangements which used to be seen only in the bouses of 
high-caste peo^de in the towns. There is still undoubtedly room 
both for architectural improvement and for sanitary improve- 
ment ; nevertheless, the changes that have already taken place are 
a good omen for the future, especially seeing that they have been 
carried into effect by the people themselves, of their own accord, and 
at their own expense, and are directly the results of Christian in- 
fluences. Christianity has given the people higher ideas of their, 
capabilities and duties, even with respect to the present life; it has 
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taugbt them self-reepect, and some degree of lelf-reliaiice ; it has not 
mule tbem perhaps more industrious, for in tbeir own quiet, apathetic 
way, almost tdl Hindis are industrious enough already; but it has 
made them more enterprising, more enei^etic ; it has knocLed off th« 
fetters wherewith ibeir intellects were bound, and bid them go forth 
free ; und thus it has opened before them an unlimited prospect of 
progress and improvemeat. 

It may seem a low view of matters to say that it is a characteristio 
of Christianity that it teaches people to be cleanly ; and yet, if it La 
true, as some one said, that " cleanliness is next to godUnesti," it is 
a circumstance worth mentioning, that an increased attention to 
cleanliness has invariably accompanied the reception of the Gospel in 
Tianevelly. The higher claBsea of the Hindis have always been 
vety cleanly, for daily ablutions are a part of their religion ; but the 
lower classes are very filthy in their habits, and ShinUrs of the poorer 
sort are, perhaps, filthier even than castes that are lower than them- 
selves in the social scale, which is owing to the nature of their 
employment, the men being climbers of the palmyra, and the women 
and children boilers of palmyra sugar. When dealing with people of 
this and similar classes, who had agreed to place themselves under 
Christian instrnotion, I have often thought of the appropriateness of 
Jacob's address (Gen. xxxv. 2), "Sow, therefore, put away the strange 
gods that are among you, and be ye clean (or bathe), and wash your 
garments." In the history of our ChristiBD communities in Tinne- 
Telly this putting away of idols and washing of the garments have 
always gone hand in hand, so that, though there may be room for 
improvement still, the external appearance of our people, especially 
vrhen assembled in church, is so much more respectable than that of 
their heathen neighbours, they are so much cleaner and brighter- 
looking, that they would inevitably be supposed by a stranger to be of 
h^her caste than they are. 

This improvement, like every improvemtnt of an outward and 
visible character, is especially apparent in our young people. I wish 
I could take you, my dear reader, to Bdeyenkoody on a Sunday, and 
enable you to see for yourself the degree in which our young people 
are improved. Though you cannot speak a 'word of the native 
language, and are unable lo ask any person a question, yet, if you 
only use your eyes, you cannot but be convinced that Cbriatiauity has 
proved a remarkable blessing to the rising generation. They are 
evidently, as a class, in advance of the older people. You see them 
better dressed and cleaner -looking, to begin with; then, also, they are 
evidently more intelligent, generally they have softer and more 
amiable looks { they have books in their hands, and when a question 
is put by the preacher, it is from them that the answer generally; 
proceeds. They have the praises of God in their lips, and there is 
an air about them which bespeaks them to be tbe Church's children, 
" born in her house." They owe these signs of superiority to the 
education they have received, for they have been brought up from the 
beginning in Christian knowledge, and ChristiaQ habits, whereas 
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most of the older people were converMd from beatheaism late iq 1if%' 
and Itave rarely lost the stains and rust of thdr original conditioo. 
The progress of the Christian Gammnnity will be ver^ «atis factory, if 
each generation gets aa far ahead of the previoui oae as the rising 
generation has already out«tript the past We cannot expect in ft 
ningle generation all the results, whether temporal or spiritual, wfaiok 
we aim at. We have learnt that God '' viutit the iniquities of lite 
fathers Upon the eliihlren unto the third and fourth generation." 
Now, neither the fourth nor even the third generation of native 
Christians, worthy of the name, has, as yet, come and gone; at 
most We nT« dealing now only with the seoond generation of Tin- 
nevelly Christian!:. It is to be expected, therefore, that some of tba 
results of the poison of a hundred previous generations of heathenism 
should still remain, and that the Christianity of India, bow &r soerer 
superior to heathenism, should appear more or less marred er vitialeti 
frhen compared with Earopean Christianity ; but if each generattoB 
rises snperior to the one that went before, we sht^l iiaTe every reascnt 
dot only to bi Content, but to thank Grod, and take conage. 



MASSAOBE OF MISSIONARIES AT OAWNPORE. 

Iir out- nuMlter for Aagdst we printed a letter from the Bev. Dr. 
Kay of Calcutta to the Secretary of the Soeiay for the Propt^«ti»n 
«f the CfMpel. Tt is now our sad dnty to Isy before our read^v 
another letter from Dr. £ay <^ tb« like mournful import. 

" Bishop's College, OotenttA, JhI; fO. 

It 18 once more my painful office to have to inform the Society of 
the loss of two of tlieir Missionariea. Up to yesterday I continued 
to hope (though it was the barest possibility) that Messrs. Haycodt 
and Cockey mi»lit have escaped or been made prisoners. General 
Havelock, who has retaken Cawnpore, has reported that none of tirase 
who capitulated — tnen, women, or children — have been spared. 

My last letter from Mr. HayCock was dated May 31. He had thftn 
taken refuge in cantonments. He mentioned to me that his manlvie 
had told him sis months previously ihat they woold ' soon feel tbe 
sharpness of the Museulman'a sword:' 

The native Christians had dispersed in varioos directtoiw previoaslj- 
to the last outbreak. 

Thus it has pleased God to allow bis heavy judgments to fall ■on 
those two cities (Delhi and Cawnpore) in especial where the S6ciety 
had maintained Missions. Whnt shouM be ^one bereafter w'HI be a 
matter for earnest thought, under the gdidftnce of Him who has bid 
ua ' sow beside all waters,' 

Our departed (may I not say martyred ?) brethren were btitb B\«a 
Of patient, laborious, unos ten tai ions habits — not marked by anygreiic 
intellectual endowments, but Well acquainted with the language of the* 
country, with revealed truth, a'nd, t trtist, whb tbe pow«t of religfob.' 

Itay'thbir de&th be''pr^ou6'in'(]h>d'a'sight!' 
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I endose copies of the proceedings of Bisbop'a College CouReil f«r 
the last two montiig. There is nothing of note in thom. All our 
thoughts are for the pr^ent tibsorbed in the wooderful events ifhi«h 
are pasting around us. 

" I vill not add aDjtliing about the poe^^ible infloence this may all 
have oa the position of the College. Sut for myaelf it makes me 
.more indispoaed, if poeeible, than ever to relinquish a poet so loag 
occupied by the Society's faithful serranta — althougb so little of 
overt, recordable fruit seems to have been borae by it. 'Thpu camt 
not tell which shall prosper — this or that, or whether they both shall 
be alike good.' 

Commendii^ the College and the MiBsione to your pray^, 
I am, my dear Mr. Secretary, yoiirs most truly, 

W. KAY." 



AN INCIDEMT IN THE INDIAN MASSACREa. 

The following pathetic incident is relaled in a tetter in the Timet 
of September 5 : — 

" When the wretched 6th Regiment mutinied at AllEdialwd and 
murdered their officers, an ensign, only 16 years of age, who was left 
for dead among the rest, escaped in darkness to a neighbouring ravine. 
Here he found a stream, the waters of which sustained bis life for 
four days and nights. Although desperately wounded, he contrived 
to raise himself into a tree during the night for protection from witd 
beasts. Poor boy I he had a high commission to fulfil before death 
released him from his sufferings. 

On the fiftli day he was discovered, and dragged by the bmtal sepoys 
before one of their leaders to have the little life in him extinguished. 
There he found another prisoner, a Christian cateohist, formerly « 
Mahomedan, whom the sepoys were endeavouring to torment and 
terrify into a recantation. 

The firmness of the native was giving way as he knelt amid his 
persectiturs, with no human sympathy to support him. The boy 
officer, after anxiously watching him for a short time, cried out, * Ob, 
my I'riend, come what may, do not deny the Lord Jesus 1* 

Jnst at this moment the alarm of a sudden attack 1^ the gallant 
Colonel Nnle with his Madras Fusileers caused the instant flight of 
the murderous fanatics. The catechist's life was saved. He tunwd 
'to Mess the boy whose faith bad strengtliened his faltering spirit. 
Bnt the young maityr had passed beyond all reach of human cruelty. 
"He had entered into rest." 

The following letter appeared in a subsequent paper : — 

" Kr, — In your publication of this day yon have, under the bead 
' Allahabad,' been pleased to notice the Bufferings and death of my 
-gallant bcty. Now if you think such noble ctHidoct worthy of bsmg 
handed down to posterity in your paper— second to none in the world 
—with the BCffie «f the young martyr, ypu would aJlevUte tk9 sMffel^ 
QQ2 
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ings of Kn almost broken-hearted parent in notifying that his names 
were ' Arthur Manning Hill Cheek,' and had he lived to the day when 
the. first intimation of his nntimely fate appeared in your publication, 
— viz. on the Slst July last, he would have been 17. He only left 
England on the 20tb March last, and soon after hia arrival was ap- 
pointed to the 6tb Bengal Native Infantry, stationed at Allahabad, 
which station he reached on the 19th May, He was my second son, 
my eldest having been in China for nearly the last five year^, in Her 
Majesty's ship Comutj and I am, 

Tour faithful servant, 

Oswald Cheek, 
EvMhsm, Beptember 6, ^ Tomi Clai. 

NEW ZEALAND CHUEOH CONSTITUTION. 
{Frmn Iht Ouardiam.) ' 

Th» Bishop of New Zealand has issued to the Clergy and Laity of 
the Arobdeaconry of Waitemata a Fasioral Letter relating to the 
Church constitution, in which he says - — 

"My dbab Brkthden, — Since I last addressed you on the subject 
of the Church constitution, several important steps have been ta^en 
towards the attainment of the object which we all have in view. 

1. The first is that the General Assembly, at its last session, 
passed an Act giving a corporate character to all bodies of persons 
associated tt^tber for religious, charitable, and educational purposes. 

2. In order to enable the members of the Church of England in 
this colony to avail themselves of the provisions of this Act, a trust 
deed will be necessary t« define the conditions on which our Church 
property will be held, and the terms and principle!) of our organ- 
ization. A draft deed has been prepared for this purpose, under the 
advice of eminent counsel in England, and has been carefully revised 
by Sir John Patteson and Chief Justice Martin. Their opinion is 
thus expressed in a letter which I have just received from Sir John 
Patteson ; — 'Judge Martin and I looked over the drafts of the trust 
deed and the bill, which the Archdeacon sent me^ and thought they 
would answer the intended purpose very welL' 

3. The draft deed, which was printed and published in Auckland 
in May last, has been carefully considered by public meetings at 
Wellington, Nelson, and CbristdiurGh, and many valuable suggestions 
have be«n made with a view to render the model deed as perfect as 
possible. 

4. In order to collect and compere these suggestions, and to revise 
the draft deed, I have invited the members of the Church in the other 
provinces to elect assessors to meet at Auckland on the 1st of May, 
or as soon after as the return of the Zingairi will allow." 

The following Resolutions were passed at the preliminary con- 
ference, which was presided over by the Bishops of New Zealand and 
Cbristehurch. The assessor* were Archdeacons Abraham, Hadfield, 
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Paul, H. Williams, and W. Williams; the Sevi. Q. A. Kipliog, and 
J. Wilson; Captain HsDltam, Dr. Frendergast, Messrs. Hirst, 
Stafford, Swainson, and Tancred ; — 

" 1. That the Bishops, CUrgy, and Laitj vote in this Conference u 
three distinct orders, an actual msjorit; in each order being necessary 
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1. Ib matteri perUioing to die TemporBl Afiein of the Qio^di, 
the Bishsp ahull be naiistad bj a Coundl, an£ in ail such matters he 
Bliftll act witli the consent of the sctid Ooancil. 

2. The Bishop th.A\ choose not ksa than Seven persona to be the 
BBid Oovacil, snd th« persona eo ohoseB ahall bold office for « period 
of Two Years from the date of their appointment; unless thej ahall 
b*ve prexnoasl; resigned «r toeeo reaavved b^ the Bishop. 

is. Ko businen shall at any neetiBg be tntuncted b^ the Covncil, 
omlebs three members at least shall be present 

4. The Bishop shall fill up Suoh vacanoies as maj fVom time to time 
occur in the Council, and shall, within one week »Swe any allerntioB 
in the Ooattcil from whatever cause, if the Aseemhty be then sitting, 
nr vitfain one week after the next naeelang of Assembly, announce the 
same to the Assembly, 

5. The Btshop, whenever requested by the Ass^nbly ao to. do, 
rfaall foo-thwilh remove any or all of tbe members of the Conncil, and 
shall appoint others in their place. 

6. The Bishop shall, every year, lay before t)ie Assembly in the 
ftrst session of that year, withea nuie week after it has me4, a State 
Bicnt A>T the past Tear of all monies appropriated or expended, and 
of all monies recommended to be appropriated or e^wnded, and of 
kll ncU 'done daring that year hy him in CoonciL 



LETTERS FROM CAPE COAST caSTLE. 

TsB Editor has lately reouved letters from a friend at Cape Coast 
Castle, Western Africa, some extracts of which he lays before the 
nftders of the Colamal Chunk Cknmide. 

•• May 19, leW. 

Not having received the ColanixA Ch'arek Chromde for several 
months, I was b^nnmg to fear either that yo« were ill, or that the 
■etttqrship had passed into other hands. But ^ idie last mail the 
back nnmbers all arrived correctly, containing a notice to corre- 
spondents which explams the delay. Let Dte again thank you for the 
land proof of iremembiinnee — and rest assured thait if it is welc^e 
any where, it is most especially so in « position such as mine, eo due 
away from clerical brethren — many hundred miles in one direction, 
and a thousand in another. In trut h , -with the exception of a few 
hours' visit from our first excellent Bishop Vidal, when he came on 
shore to consecrate our cemelery(and this within a week of his death), 
■I hove not had the comfort of welcoming a single Clergyman landing 
on the coast. Tou may readily believe that not many conld feel 
more sensibly than I do the force of the Bishop of Calcutta's touching 
paragraph (in the first page of your March number), wliere he alludes 
"to'the 'consolation' needed 'by the solitary and depressed Chaplain or 
Missionary.' It is true that I have not the peculiar duties and 
anxieties of (he latter in the common acceptation of the term ; but 
they are fully- counterbalanced by other responsibilitiflci and ^trying 
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disoourogementB. And after nil, whether at home qt abroad, if w^ 
W« reftllj in our appoigted woit, there will neceasarily be thes^ 
ikecompuniments, not to cast us down, be >re where we ;Daj, but to 
throw us more dirt-ctly on the true Source of wisdom tu guide, (ind of 
Strength from above, to uphold u8 in our course. 

Our late Acting-Governor (who held the office upwards of two 
^ears), Hr. tjenry ConnM-, now Chief Jusli(;e, alwa]/t (ooh vtucA 
tnferwf in tbo establishment of schools, in the interior as well as on 
(he qgast, and principally at atntiona not pre-occupied by the We*- 
ley ans ; and although somewhat crippled in the revenue by extensiva 
opposition to the poll-tax, frMn which additional ma^islr^ies, niedica^ 
oipcera, and scjiooi- teachers were to be paid, J am thaokful to say th^i 
while the judicial and medical departments were eirengtiiened, five or 
f^ix new Bcbools have also been put in favourable operation. Jn k 
country lilte this, where the iportt features of barbarism «ra gradually 
disappearing, such as human sacrifice* (nowhere tolerated witliin the 
ranize of Sritii<h jurisdiction), jt is an important point to make a 
htginning in any direction of civilisation — to open a school, bq 
valuable and indispensable an instrument for that object, even if we, 
at lirst, can assemble no mpre tlian )ialf-a-dozen boy* and girU whg 
will -learn. The chiefs of Grooms (or villages), who have not th^ 
alif;hiest idea of the ulterior blessings of Christian education, ar« yet 
eufficiently alive to the advantages of being able to read and write 
letters, connected with (rq^c, or with palavers and lUigaivm, as to 
sanction the introduction of a teacher. W^ must not, therefore, 
despise the day of small things, in this or in any other goodr~"^~~" 
taking ; on the contrary, under God's fpyour, ' intit ku<A 
parvia.' I am deeply concerned at the loss of our second I 
Doctor Weeks- , , . . Jn November he went to visit ib" 
stations of tlie Church UiftUmartf Society, and returned i 
kindly promising me a visit during tbe 'twelve hours' 
in which the steamer remains here tor cargo a^d her nukiL I 
on his tour, the Rev. Mr. Bealr, who accompanied hiin (al 
has been a teetotaller since 18U), (ell a victim to the elimal 

S>u probably knew, before I did, the lamentable results in regard to 
e Bishop himself, who was too ill te came on shore faeie, and vbk 
died a/xe d(^t qfi^ jbji returo hjome," 

"Joljll, 1867. 
In Qiy last letter I alluded to the determiMtiMi of our government 
to do all in their power to prevent human sacrifices within the terri- 
tories und^f our protection. It was so sooner despatched than a case 
occurred. . . . The victim was the chief's grandgon. His daughter had 

Sreviously borne two girh, and the third child being a male, was 
eemed an unlucky omen to the family; and to counteract this' 
^vil, the infant was sacrificed in the manner described. The aged 
culprit was astonished at all this commotion about what he considered 
as not being worth a thought. He had not the slightest idea of the 
value of life in any degree, and told me that belp^ at the ^Qtid pf hiy 
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tribe, be believed ia bis perfect right to dispose of the people M h« 
chose; and had no more compunction in killing any of them, thae 
he had in destroying a besst. He was amazed wl>en he began t6 
hear of a divine law forbidding the practices to which he was habit- 
uated, and often demanded why it had never been mode known to 
him before— Who was Qoi ? what kind of man was He ? where. He 
Kved F how we knew anything of Him ? and such like questions, 
which are no eaej matters to deal with in answering a wUd lavage. 
However, he mourns over all now ; and after knowing somewhat, I 
trust, of Chrietianity, says, ' he would never allow murders amongst 
his people were he restored to them j ' and begs for prayer in his 
beh^f that God would forgive him. There are one or two educated 
debtors in the gaol, and I have gladly made use of their services in 
instructing bim, both by interpretation, and when alone with bim in 
the cell But you may well imagine it is a,diffimlt and painfvl work ; 
and I know not how far my own remarks are correctly communicated. 
I think I told you of the death of a young athletic captain, my 
next-door neighbour: his rooms were immediately occupied by a 
lieutenant with wife and child, lately arrived. For their intended 
benefit they were ordered to an oui-station, three miles to leeward; ' 
but no sooner had they landed than the infant died. Tbe parents, 
grief-gtrickf.n, became dangerously ill ; a medical board insisted on 
their return home by the last steamer ; in a wretched state of suffer- 
ing from dysentery they were hoisted on hoard ; in two days he sunk 
under the attack, and was buried at'sea; and the poor widow (again 
preparing for an accouchement,) died before reaching Sierra Leone. 
Within the last ten months tbe proportion of deaths amongst the white 
people has been great — probably one-half. We can but leave our- 
selves in the hands of God, seeking Hia help to work while it is 
called to-day, and to profit by all these solemn monitiona. There 
is a prospect of good crops of com and yams' in a few weeks, but 
food is now very acaret and dear; a <^ (to eat) sells for eighteen- 
pence." 

ASSOCIATION FOR MAKING KNOWN ON THE CONTINENT 
THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ANGLICAN CHUECH.i 

{LeOtr* fa (ht StcrOary.) 
MO. IX. — FBOU & FBENGS ABfii. 

" Sept. 11, 185T. 
.... "I consider it a' very wise, as well as a Christian idea to 
publish, as you have done, in the .' Life of the Blessed Virgin,' all 
that the Holy Gk»pels teach us of her. Certainly there is there all 
that Christians require, who wish to know tbe Mother of their 
Saviour according to the lessons of tbe Holy Spirit, and not accord- 
ing to tbe reveries of some superstitious or fanatical men. 
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> ' Home, ion noaveaw Dogme et twt dtvoirt,' contains nothing bat what 
I have often said myself, both aa to tlie Immaculate Conce|)tion, and 
many otiier inventions of the Roman Church. For aome years I 
have been seriously engaged in studying the course followed by this 
Chnrch in creating Articles of Faith, and I have been struck nith 
the fact that the principal proof — eel de fide — which she offers for 
them in her Theologies, is precisely that which shows their falsity, 
and at the same time their novelty, since it points out the precise 
date, long after the primitive Councils, of the year in which each 
Article has been sacrilegiously added to the body of Catholic doctrine 
delivered to us by the early Church. Looking back from this date to 
'previous times, it is very often easy to find the epoch and moment in 
which a very doubtful opinion was first timidly, and, as it were, in 
secret, formed into shape, which afterwards advanced by help of books 
of devotions, and religious practices, and was at last erected into an 
Article of Faith. What an excellent treniise mif^ht be written on 
the ' Course followed by the Church of Rome iu inventing those of 
her doctrines which are not founded upon Scripture, but rather are 
contrary to it, from the beginning to the present day.' All the proofs 
might be taken &ora books approved by Borne. ... In page 11 of this 
pamphlet there is quite sufficient to prove that the Pope could not 
have spoken of ' this original innocence,' &&, without knowing and 
consciously acknowledging 'mentior impudmtissiiru.' May Christ 
have mercy on us all, and especially on those who do so much harm 
to His Church, and that with such full knowledge, and such malice I 

Lastly, for the pamphlet 'De la validiti det Ordinations de VEglUe 
Aftfflitane,' I will confine myself to assuring you thnt it is not now for 
the firsttime that I have learnt to believe that God has done a special 
grace to His Universal Church in allowing the sacred hierarchy of the 
Church to be preserved in all its int^rity and legitimacy, at the stormy 
time of the Reformation, in the bosom of that noble nation which has 
BOW become the first nation of Europe and of the globe, and appears 
destined by Providence one day to re-unite all the peoples of the earth 
in the purity of the Faith, and in the sanctity of the morality of the 
GospeL" 

MEETING OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 

The following extracts from the Fimea refer to the late meeting 
of the Evangelical Alliance at Berlin. We think there must have 
been considerable misapprehension on the part of the reporter. The 
statements call for some explanation on the part of the English 
clergymen whose names are mentioned. 

" But this scene of our chapel filled to overflowing, even in 
its vestibules, gratifying as it was, was of feeble interest compared 
with the administration of the Lord's supper to more than two 
hundred English-speaking communicants of various nations at a 
public room which had been taken for devotional purposes. It may 
have been as much a matter of practical neceesi^ with so Urge « 
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number of communimntg, and in th« nbseiuje of k coiiini«nl(»i-tab1fl 
And railR, as an intentional concession to tbe differencei of proctic* 
with different denominations, that on tliig occasion the sacred elttmentn 
were administered to the recipients sitting, but certainly no deflei- 
encj of the usual appurteooncea and furniture of the Kitar will have 
Ven felt by those participating to hftve in sny degree weakened the 
interest attached to th« reofptioo of the Lord'* Supper under iheea 
peculiar drcumstBncee. The foreign style and decoration of the 
aaloon reminding every one present of their absence from home, and 
of their present sojourn in the centre of a country whose language 
and cuatoms are unknown to tbem, and where their venturing to 
meet together for this holy purpose, equally with the assembling of 
the entire body of Protestants in Berlin, has been made possible solely 
l^ the warm encouragement and lirm support of the Sovereign of the 
land, but otherwise opposed by many in power and obnoxious to 
police regulations — the fact of tbis Sacrament being administered by 
clergymen of all denumi nations that composed the entire Protestant 
Church in England — all combined to impart to the whole a deep and 
unusual interest. The Dran of Canlerbary and the Rev. Mesan. 
Brook and Garr Glynn of the Church of England ; Dr. Steane and th« 
Rev. Baptist Noel, of the Baptist denominution ; the Rev. Mr. Scot^ 
a WeslHyan ; and the Rev. Mr. Sherman, an Independent MtniKter, 
divided with each o^er the latraiirs of celebrating this Sacramental 
rite." 

*• The Dean of Canterbory bewailed his onacquaintanoe with the 
German language, and offered the best he bad in its stead — good 
Saxon English. He expressed hie warm recognition of the kindly 
Welcome extended here to himself and liia couDtrymen, and regretted 
their inability duly to express tliis to their Saxon friends. Ha 
pointed out, that England, which hnd already obtained a political 
consentaneity with Germany, was now desirous of obtaining a union 
'With her in matters of religion. None had contributed more to thesa 
two reeults than Chevalier Bunaen, who had lived so long among us, 
and whom it had been a great source of pleasure to us all to' sec 
again in Berlin, the honoured guest of the King. Reverting t» 
tlje approaching union of the two royal fttmi lies, the Dean ttaUd the 
deiire felt in En^and for a MHioft aUo of Mvyfiih and German 
theology. People in England had for a long time been horrific at the 
idea of Geitnan theology being introduced there, but now they were as 
detirofu of learning divinity from German theologian* at of receivinff 
itulruetion in science at the hand* of German iKnettigatort'' .... 

" The ioat concluding act of all was tlie administration of ihe Xiord's 
Supper, at the Church of the Moravian Brothers, to above four 
hundred pei'Sons of all denominations, even including numerous 
Lutherans, although ihe manner of celebrating the rite was not ac^ 
cording to iheif ritual, For the purpose of avoiding all discussions 
on the points in dispute between the Lutherans and Calvinisf, the 
narrative of the Institution of the Sacrament and the ('onsecration of 
the memcnta, was reed from the llthobaptw d St. Faql's Fttst 
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Bpietl^ to th« Coriathiaos, after th« commantcADtB assembled hod be«a 
addressed in GermaD, English, and French, b/ Prediger Scbrueder, 
Rev. Mr. JenkinsoQ, and Frofessor Chjipuis. Tbe holy Ekmenta, 
■Tiei' coDHecration, were adminUtered sitting by the above, Prediger 
£nutz, Rev. Mr. Birrell, a Baptist, aod M. Monod. And with this 
joint commuaion of various natioBs and all deBomJ nations, the Evbq- 
gelical Confeiences at Berlin closed." 



THE MUTINIES AND THE MISSIONARIES. 

The following aoconnt of a speech delivered before tli« " British- 
India Aseoeiation," (an association of Hindu Zemindnrs,) b; a 
native (not a Christian), is taken (rem the Calcutta Hurkat-u of 
August Slh. 

"Baboo Xhickinarunjun Mookerjee, adverting to the debate in tbe 
House of Lords on tbe 9tli of JuDe last, drew the attention of the 
meeting to the misconceptions which seemed to prevail on the sulject 
of the Sepoj Mutinies in ihnt august assambty. He said, 'Lord 
£Uenborougb, on the 9th of June last^ was, in the House of LordS) 
pleased to observe that tbe reoent mutinies here are attributable to 
an apprehension on the part of the natives that tbe Government 
would interfere with their religion j that the fact of Lord Canning's 
tendering pecuniary a>d to Societies which have for their object the 
conversion of tbe natives, operates detrimentally to the seourit; of 
the British Indian Government, which must be maintained on the 
principles of Ackbar, but could never be maintained on those of 
Aurungzebe; and if it be a fact that the Gove^nor-G•:^neral has 
subsorilied to snch Societies, his removal fiom office would obviate the 
danger arising from the error. If the premises laid down by Lord 
Ellunborough be correct, there could not be two opinions as to the 
uniitaeas of Lard Canning to Sll the vioe-regal chnirj and the urgent 
necessity of his Xvordship's immediate dismissal from office; hut in 
considering so momentous a question, it is requisite that the facts 
upon which Lord Elleuborougb grounds his premises should be fairly 
inquired into, and no place is more appropriate to institute that 
inquiry than Hindoostan, nor any assembly more competent to decide 
upon that subject, than the one I have the honour to address. 

First, Let us th^i inquire whether the present lebellion has arben 
from any attacks made, or intended, against the religious feelings of 
the people by the administration of Lord Canning. 

Secondly, What are the real circumstances that have caused this 
rebellion ? 

Speaking as I am from the place which is the centre of tbe scenes 
of those mutinies that have drawn forth the remarks of Lord Ellen- 
borough, and possessing as we do the advantages of being identified 
in race, language, manners, customs, and religion with tlie majority 
of Jthose mi^uided wretches who have taken a pait in this rebellion, 
imd thereby disgraced their manhood by drawing their arms against 
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the very djDaetj whose salt they have eaten, to whose pntemal rule 
they and their ancestors have for the hist hundred years owed the 
security of their lives and properties, and which is the best ruling 
power that we had the good I'ortane to have within the last tea 
centuries ; and addressing, as I am, a society, the individual members 
of which are fully familiar with the thoughts and sentiments of their 
countrymen, and who represent the feelings and interests of the great 
bulk of Her Majesty's native subjects, I but give ntterance to a fact 
patent to us all, that the Government hftve done nothing to interfere 
with our religion, and thereby to afford argament to its enemies to 
weaken their allegiance. 

The abolition of the diabolical practice of infanticide by drowntnr 
children in the Gunga, by the Marquis of Hastings, of the criminal 
rite of Suttee suicide by Lord Bentjricic, and the passing of other taws 
for the discontinuance of similar cruel and barbarous usages equally 
called for by justice and humanity, by Governors-Genera] (though 
they existed among us for agKs), never for a moment led us to suspect 
that our British rulers would interfere with our religion, or weaken 
the allegiance of any class of subjects in India. And is it to be sup- 
posed that Lord Canning's subscription to the Missionary Societies has 
ignited and fanned the awful tire, the flame of which now surrounds 
. the fair provinces of Hindostan, and has changed the obedient and 
faithful native soldiers of the State into fiends who delight in plunder, 
massacre, and destruction 7 No, ceitaiuly not ; our countrymen are 
perfectly able to make a distinction between the acts of Lord Canning 
as a private individual, and his lordship's doings as the Viceroy of her 
gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Cbiefd of all denominations, both Hindi and Mahomedan, as well as 
the merchants and soldiers of both these races, possess enough of in> 
tcUigence to know that what a person does in bis ZatU kkaat is quite 
a different tiling to what he does in his wohdaai, and Lord £llen> 
borough must have been misinformed as to the impression the 
Govern OT-General's subscription to the Missionary Societies has pro- 
duced in this country, when he surmised that that has occasioned the 
rebellion. Lord Ellenborough is one of the few British statesmen who 
take an interest in the welfare of this country ; and one must be devoid 
of all feelings of patriotism who could forget the ex-Governor- General's 
services to our country. 

Aware of the weight that would be attached by the British public 
to the views expre^ed by that personage I feel it incumbent on me 
to point out his Lordiihip's mistake. Then, as to the Missionaries, a 
man must be a total stranger to the thoughts, habits, and character of 
the Hindti population, who could fancy that because the Missionaries 
are the apostles of another religion, the Hindis entertain an in- 
veterate hatred towards them. Ackbar of blessed memory, whose 
policy Lord Ellenborough pronounces as peculiarly adapted to the 
government of these dominions, (and which no doubt is so,) gave en- 
couragements to the followers of all sects, religions, and modes of 
worship. Jmigeen and AUvmgka» bearing his imperial seal are yet 
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«xtuit, to show that he endowed lands and buildings for the Ueho- 
medsD Musjida, Christian Churches, tmd HindU Devaloye. The 
Hindlis are easentially ft tolerant people, a fact which that sagacious 
jtrince did fully comprehend, appreciate, and act upon ; and the remarks 
of Lord Ellenborongh that Ackbar's policy should be the invarisbie 
rule of guidance for British Indian G-ovemors, is most correct, but In 
the sense I have just explained, and should be recorded in golden 
characters on the walls of the Council Chamber. When discussing an 
Indian subject, it should always be remembered that tliis country is 
oot inhabited by savages and barbarians, but by those whose language 
and literature are the oldest in the world, and whose prt^enitors were 
engaged in the contemplation of the sublimest doctrines of religion and 
.philosophy at a time when their Anglo-Saxon and Gallic contempo- 
rarieaweredeeply immersed in darkness and ignorance ; and if, owing 
;to 900 years of Mahomedan tyranny and misrule, this ereat nation has 
sunk in sloth and lethargy, it has, thank God, not lost its reason, and 
is able to make a difference between the followers of a religion which 
inculcates the doctrine that should be propagated at the point of the 
.sword, and that which offers compulsion to none, but simply invites 
enquiry. However we may differ with the Christian Missionaries in 
religion, 1 speak the minds of this Society, and generally of those 
of the people, when I say that, as regards their learning, purity of 
morals, and disinterestedness of intention to promote our weal, no 
doubt is entertained throughout the land; nay, they are held by us in 
the highest esteem. European history does not bear on its record the 
mention of a class of men who suffered so many sacriBces in the cause 
of humanity and education as the Christian Missionaries in India ; and 
though the native community differ with them in the opinion that 
Hindoostan will one day be included in Christendom, for the worship 
of Almighty God in His Unity as laid down in the Holy Veds, is, 
and has been our religion for thousands of years and is enough to 
jsatisfy all our spiritual wants i yet we cannot Jbrbear doing juttice to the 
veneraUe miniken of a religion toko, I do here moit Klemrdy atxverate, 
•» pirfy and righteou»n£t*, alone are JU to be cUuted tinth thote Hisheea 
and Mohatmaa of (mtiquity who derivtd their mtpport and thoK of their 
,eharilal>te boOrdinff Khool from voluntary eubxriptiont, and consecrated 
their Ivia to tlte catue ofOod and kaowledge. 

It is not therefore likely thai any little monetary aid that may have 
been rendered by the Oovernor General, in his private capacity, to 
Missionary Societies, should have sown the germ of that recent dis- 
affection in the native army, whiih has introduced so much anarchy 
and confusion in these dtaninions. 

Government now-a-daya have made additional proviaioDs for the 
education of the middling and upper classes of their sulgects, but 
there has, Ir^ret to say, been a sad omission as regards the education of 
its native army, ever since the days of its first formation. Uy education 
I do not mean a course of scholastic training; but some sort of train- 
ing at least should be imparted to sepoys, whom of all others it is 
most absolutely requisite to humaiiiip and to bring uDdef the fear qf 
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God. F(»' tlie soldier's MCu^tiou is with urns; Ins d^fi^ufiiKM 
]iea in tsetMfl onil physital force ; bo, links? he is taught in some sbnpe 
the duties be owes to his God, his Sovtrei^, and to hia imtnediate 
employere, he becomes, wiren infuriated, worse than a cannibal, at 
bos been to our shame demonstrated in the recent rebelKon. If no 
recruit would be admitted into the native army nnlesa he knew t« 
md and write lita own lanprnage, candidates deeiroua ef entering into 
the service would soon qualify ihemselveBon that head; arid after tbej 
liBve been admitted, if librarieB of books containing easy and enter- 
taining leBSona in History, Morality, Geography, and Natural Fhito- 
flophy, in that language, be at the disposal of every regiment, tb« 
native soldiers would occupy their thne in the punint of Qsefal 
knowledge, while now their leisnre hours are spent in gossip, eotial, 
and listlessneae. A sepoy's life is that of idlenws, except when oa 
actual duty, and this plan would suit them best. And then their 
officers could bcdd out encouragement to them and excite their emula- 
tion by Bwarditi^ n^izes for proficiency to sueh as would raak« 
advancement in their studies. 

Besides this, the barrack system, with due regard to the prejudices 
of caste, could be introduced into the native regimetrts ; the grievances 
above adverted to, of which the sepoys complain, could be properly 
redressed by the wisdom of our rulers ; and the enemies of government 
and of India, who had the wickedness to foment this rebellion hy 
misleading the sepoys from the honourable path of duty, would in 
future be baffled in their hellish designs against the security and well- 
being of onr conntry. The Hindfts, as all know who know our ancient 
Jaws and history, are essentially a loyal race. Oor venerable fwefatber 
and Lawgiver Menu, after whom we all are called Menoshaws, strictly 
enjoined us to be loyal and obedient to the piinee to wh<Mn w« owe 
all^iance. In the ceremony of Sradhaw, which every Hind& is 
bound to perform, after making offerings to Almighty God, we are 
required to offisr first a Pindak to the BJwoAamm, and that Bkooikamee 
18 now the occupant of the British throne. Precepts of obedienco to 
the -Sovereign aathority pervade the whole Hindti literature vxA 
religion, and they are instilled into us from our very infancy. I believe 
that if steps were t^en tm that behalf, all the sepoy rebels could, 
agreeably to Hindii law, be outcosted and excommunicated from 
society, and en indelible disgrace be attached to their namea. Let 
government punish the oifenders as they richly deserve for tfaeir 
offence, wtiich nothing could expiate: they have set at deftance both 
the laws of God and man, and must no longer be reckoned amor^ 
Menushaws. Among us, to all right-minded men who are conversant 
with the post history of our country, and who devote thoughts to the 
«0D temptation of her future destinies, the idea that the British nation 
la intended by God to resuscitHte the moral and intellectual energies 
of our race, and to lead us gradually to appreciate and to deserve the 
social and political rights which tliey possess in their native land, Is 
no stranger ; and I denounce them as the worst enemies of Hindoostan 
who would interrupt goversttfHK is this tbeir sacred niSMon. I bag 
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toprftpose, 'That though this Society perfecllywffwidea with the e»- 
GoverDor-GeoeTal, Lord Ellenborough, as to tli« propriety of gorem- 
ment exercising no inttn-ference with the religion of this coontry, yet 
in justice to the present Govern gr-Oeneral, it deems it necessary to 
record that it has not failed to pay due attention to the acts of Loid 
Canning's administration, but there has beta none of that n«tur& 
wliidi could bq probably rackoned as an interference with our religion, 
m could give ride to rebellion ; Mid the Society cannot hut record ils 
humble approbation of the present Governor-General's roeasares for 
the preservation of tlie peace of this realm under the peculiar circum- 
. stances in which it hue besn plaoed by the recent unforeseen and 
unfortMnate ffiutioicf.' " 



XltbCetos antt If'otftcs. 

A MtmoirofJoBn AimSTROKe, CD., late Lord Bithap ef Sraharmtmim. 
- By the Bev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Eeutor of Clewer j with an 

Introduction by SaUOel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. Oxford and 

London : J. H. «Qd J. Parker. U.DCcaLrni. 
Wb have never read a Biography which placed its subject more 
Yividly before ns than this volume does. We seem to know the good 
and saintly Bishop as if we had lived with him in his parishes at 
home, or had accompanied hioi as he did the work of an Evangelist in 
bis remote African Diocese. If we were to print all tlie passagee 
which we have marked for extract, we should fur exceed the limits 
we are bound to observe. But this is scarcely needful, for there will 
be few among our readers who will not be desirous to possess this 
beautiful book. 

The subject of this Memoir was born at Bishop-Wearmouth, 
August 22, 1813. At the age of fourteen he was sent to the Charter- 
house, where Archdeacon Churton was his tutor, and Bishop Tyrrel 
of Newcastle bis school- fellow. There is an interesting letter from 
the Archdeacon to Mrs. Armstrong, written after her hudiMnd's death, 
which, " while it gives us a very graphic picture of the schoolboy, 
iells OB much for the pastoral heart of the tutor, as for the amiable, 
thoughtful character of the pupil." (P. 9). In 1832 he went to a 
{private tutor in Essex, and soon after obtained a scholarship at Lin- 
coln College, OirforiJ, and went there to reside. He took his degree 
in Michaelmas term, 1836. In the following spring he lost his mother. 
His father died before he went to Oxford. 

. He was ordained Deacon in 1837 ; in 1841 he w«it to Exeter, 
having been appointed one of the prieGt-vicars of the Cathedral; anl 
in 1843 he was instituted to the Bectory of St. Paul's in that city. 
While he was stili there, the disgraceful riots took place on the subject 
of preacbii^ in the surplice. Mr. Armstrong had commenced the 
practice before the other (^qgyinen adopted it, ttnd the. change |ieO- 
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daced no excitement, And wu apparenlly well received. la the 
account of bis life at Exeter are some valuable extracts from sermons 
preached there. We call special attention to a passage from a sermoo 
preached on St. Mark's Da;, on "l^e Personality of Satan," which 
contains some very seasonable warnings againat the indulgence of 
religious curioei^. 

In I8i5 he removed to Tidenham, where he remained till he was 
appointed to the Bishopric of Grahamstown. The circumstances 
which led to his removal are very honourable to his predecessor : — 

" Hr. Bqtt, tbe Vicar of ndenliain, in seeking advice about a* monomeDtal 
memorial trbich he witbed to t^se over bU child late); deceased, was directed to 
B Paper on the tubject pnbliabed b; Mr. AnustroDg, and foond in ihe aaUior an 
old Colle^ Mead. It happened at the time, that Mr. Burr's parish was In a very 
disturbed state, in cooaequeDce of the changes he liad introdnccd In the Chait^ 
aerrioea. Thinking that a stranger might succeed, where he had tailed, in recon- 
dling Ibe partsbioners to tbe more correct, though, aa being nnwont«d, tha 
nnpopnlar practice* he bad commenced, be propoaed the exchange to hU Mend. 
Tbe offer came at a Ume when Hr. Armstrong'! health had suffer^ thim tbe cloaa 
confinement of the town, and country air and a more bracing climate were much 
needed. An incieaee of income, moreover, was inrolred, — a matter justly oC 
important conaiderallon to one whose means of lirelibood depended chieflj on hia 
office, and wiUi an increaaing famil; to •opporL' — Pp. 109, 110. 

While at Tidenham, he was a Misuonary as well as a Pastor: — 



in the parish church ; the rest of tbe morning was occupied with teaching in the 
school, writing, and seeing bis pailshioaers at home; and in tbe aflemoon ha 
started on his rounds, not returning till after dark in winter, or about half-past 
seven in summer; liking to be out thus late, ai he then had the chance of calchingr 
tbe men aflor their working boon." — P. IIG. 

There are two letters written by him to a person who was tempted 
to leave the Church of England (pp. 127 — 132, and 138), to wliich 
we direct attention. He was in everytliing a true and loyal servant 
of the Church of England. He writes to a correspondent ; — 

" ' Do jou know Bishop Cosin's " Devotions," and Bishop Ken's " Hanoal 1 " 
They are most valuable, and I aiwajv incline to Knglish devotional writera, as 
beliig more expreaaire of our peculiar Engliab chancier, and more natural to na. 
National character is, after all, a gift ; and there is something bo very sterling iq 
ours, with all its fanita and reserves, that I am always disposed to encourage the 
retention of it. Foreigners feel differently about the same things, and express 
feelings difftrentlf, and we mu risks of laabing ourseWes into an unnatural stal* 
in endeavouring to reach that peculiar developmeut of devotion which is natnnl 
to them. Tliere is sometbing verj sober, very deep, in genuine £ngliah piety.' ' 
—Pp. 14*, 1*6. 

It was while at Tidenbam that he set on foot the great work of 
mercy which is one of the most promising signs of tbe present day. 
We trust that many who a few years since would have been left to 
perish in their sins, will enter into the kingdom of heaven, through 
the efforts which he established. We are glad to learn that his articles 
on this subject in difierent Reviews, and his appeal for a Church 
Peniteotiary, will soon be published in a separate volume. 
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In September, 1853, the bialiopric of Grahamstown was proposed 
to him. Conscious of his inability to judge of hie own filness, he 
wrote to six of those whom he considered his most thoughtful and 
religious friends for their counse). The answers all told him that he 
ought to go ; and the appointment came in a kind nnd graceful letter 
from the Duke of Newcastle ; and on St. Andrew's Day, November 30, 
1853, he was consecrated, together with the Bishop of Natal, at the 
parish Church st Lambeth. After his consecration, he worked hard 
in attending meetings, &c., in order to obtain help for his Diocese. 
His bodily strength was scarcely sufficient for the tafiks he imposed 
on himself. 

" He tttended a meeting t.1 QIonceBter, at which he apoke with the wftnnth ind 
earaeBtneBB which so chantcterized bim. A clerg^'maa who was present eaid at the 
time to a friend, obeerring bow ill the Binbop looked, ' There ie a fire bnraing in 
that fisil hodr which muat before long couaume the Teesel which coatains it.' " — 
P. 281. 

He embarked at Gravesend, July 22, 1854', and landed at Capetown 
on the feast oC St. Michael. He gives, in a letter, an interesting 
account of his arrival in his Diocese, pp. 271 — 280. Large extracts 
are made from the Journal of the Bishop, "Notes in South Africa," 
published by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 

We must hasten to a conclusion of our very imperfect notice. The 
Bishop's health, which was never strong, broke down under the heavy 
work of his Diocese. The following letter " betrays the conscious 
burden of physical infirmity under the pressure of unceasing toil," 
and shows how real was the progress he made : — 

" ' Jan. IB, 1858. 

" ' Mi sbab , 1 feel that I have treated yon inftmouBl;, or, at but rate, 

have appeared to have done bo. But the truth is, that an attack of innoeDza, 
a preseure of bnuneaB, many woiries, atwence a( Port Elizabeth, abgence again on 
a risitation along the Bea-coaet, extreme heat, have combined to make me appear 
most forgetful and most unfriendl;. Since the influenza, all mf work has been a 
atrain npon me, and I have had a great amonnt of varieil cares and business. 
However, thank God, I am now lomewbat ralljing after this weakening and de- 
pressing malady, and a projected tour into Ea&rland, among mf frieuda the Eafin, 
will. I trust, set me op 

Tlie college ie rising rapidly near onr own hoose. It looks well so hr, and aa 
I am surveyor of (be works and architect, it afibrds me constant interest. The 
progress of the Church in this place has unhappily raised the opposition of the 
Wealeyana .... However, there is no progress without antagonism, and as the; . 
were once dominant in Qrahmnslown, some allowance must be made for their 
ftelinga under changed and changing circumstances. 

Onr Hiaeicns are all, as far as I cui judge, prospering, and the natives show 
great friendliness to the MissiDnariea At this seasoa there is usually a dread of 

war, but not a mmonr is heard at present, which looke well I am full of 

hope about our Church Missions, if we are but well backed up from home. It is 
remarkable, too, that though last in the field, we are almost ezclnsivel; dealing 
with the Kafir race, the noblest of all. The Wesleyans have narrowed themaelrea 
chiefi; to the Fingos, so that a field is open to us that we hardly could have 

expected To keep the English towns all supplied with clergy is difficult, 

and just when I am wanting more clergy for Miesionaries, I have about four 
vacancies among the EngliBh. In some plac^ a good lapnan is found to votonteer 
aa a kind of catecfaist during vacancies, bat this is not always the c*ee. Then 
money-matters are trying. .... 1 think our accountB, so mnlUfarioos and «> 
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Urge, wrtoW drive you wild in » week. All paTinenU of all rorts coine tlirongh 
■a; hand*, and «llh Mlniaiuuiei, and bolldluga. and elergj for the Eoglish, and 
iraoBport of clergy, and help for church building, &c, Uie work la great and 
harauing. .... 

With eTei? good wish for yoar welfare in all thingB, believe me, dear • , 

moat irincereiy yours, Jnn" niiAiiii«»nint.' " 

He bad one very painful source of anxiety, which distreBsed him 
greatlj, in the conduct of a clergyman, whom he rightly suspended 
from hie office. His declining strength rapidly gave way. On Whit 
Sunday, May'll, notice for an ordination was to have been given, 
but it was thought necessary to defer it, and the Bishop desired that 
prayers might be offered for bim in Cbnrcb. 

" Oa Uonday a coasultation was held, and ibe physician irha was called in was 
of opinion that there vsa extreme danger, though not bo much from actual disease 
as from general exhaustion. He continued apparently much in the same state till 
Thursday momiag, when he suffered greatly from faintness and extreme debilitv. 
About one o'clock on^Friday morning he appeared to be dying. Hr. Hardie, hi* 
dear friend and counsellor, who had anived on the Wednesday, pr»ed bj his aide. 
Afterwards ha said to him, ' Thank you from my heart' Mr. Hardie then oflfered 
to administer to him the blessed Sacrament. While the necessary prepataUoUB 
wen being made, the Binhop raid to Mrs. Armstrong, that he mppoaed they con- 
sidered Ml case hopeless ; and turning to the medicS man, be held up his finger, 
and said very solemnly, ' The truth.' He was quiW calm, and seemed engaged in 
deep thonght and innard prayer. He made tbem understand that he heard and 
comprehended everything. Uiough unable to articulate distinctly. During the 
celebration of the Holy Communion, (»ice or twice he said ' yes,' and when it was 
over he kept murmuring 'yee' to himself. Mr. Hardie proposed that the children 
should be called up to receive his blessing ; the; came, aud his wife and childrea 
knelt by the side of the sofa on which he lay. Mr. lisrdie was obliged to s» the 
words of the blessing, while the Bishop laid his tiand on their heads. Soddenly, 
at that instant, his couateoance brighUned, and he exclaimed—' Better, — I have 
read in booka. — Try, try.' He meant that he bad read of sudden recoveries from 
the verge of the grave. Hestoratives were given, and nourishment in very small 
quantities every quarter of an hour. The disease appeared to have taken a ix\ Dur- 
able turn, and the bcemorrliage almost ceased. 

The improvement continued throughout the night and the following d». He 
dozed frequently, but nhen awake an expression of unnsual and unearthly bright- 
Dcss was on his countenance. There was no care, no anxiety, — it was the look aa 
of one who had committed himself, and all he had, with an entire trust into the 
bands of Qod. Mr. Hardie frequently prayed with him during the day, and said 
that his whole soul seemed to be wrapt in prayer. 

An important paper required bis signataie. He had expressed a wish to pnl 
it off till the evening, as he said he generally felt stronger at that time, and it was 
resolved not to speak to him again on the subject, but suddenly he showed a great 
desire to sign it immediately. When dissuaded from it, be persisted in the desire. 
The paper was given to him, so placed that, aa &r as possible, he might be spared 
any exertion. The first pen did not suit him, and Mr. Haidia was in the aet of 
procuring another when he uttered a laud cry. He had been seized with a violent 
spasm, and was evidently dpng. Mr, Hardie commended his departing spirit to 
God. He gave one sigh, and sank to rest. 

Thus fell ' asleep ' a man endowed with great gifts, large and true of heart, 

Enre and high in purpose, tervent and single-minded in devoted ness to God_; 'in 
ihours abundant;' one who in a short time had fulfilled a long conrse, nncessingly 
spending a life fed by the Spirit of God, for the good of others, and, na each fresh 
call came, rising with ever-renewed energy and love to ita fulfilment."— Pp. J02 
— *06. 
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If we had space wo would extract the letters with which the 
Memoir concludes, from the Rev. John Hardie and the B«v. Edwin 
Giles. The Bishop had gathered to himself the love of alt good men. 
The; were not onl; the Churchmen of Grahamstown who bewailed 
his loss. They felt that a man of God had been among them, — one 
who had diligently laboured in the vineyard committed to him, and 
who had risen to all the parts he had to fill. (P. 422.) Tn the words 
of the warm and eloquent preface of the Bishop of Oxford, — 

"Such an example Bhoald not be lost npon na. Sa«h trscki of light Bhontd 
dtaw OQc ayes npirard to the living fonnWn of light and glorj;- the? should lead 
UB more eamestlj to thank Qod w£o has caat our lot in a Church ttbich U still thd 
mother of such sons, and which can bo train her children for service, far rest, and 
for glory j the; ahoald levl us more eameitly to seek for and to cherish in out- 
aelves the gifts which vere vonctuiafed to him. and to make, in the etrength of 
Christ, foil proof, like him, of our ministry of love." — Pp. xr, zvi. 



The Cniiie of the Beacon : a Narrative of a Visit to the Islands in 

Base's Straits. With Illustrations. By the liight Rev. Francis 

R. Nixon, D.D., Bishop of Tasuania. London : Bell & Daldy. 

1857. 

The Bishop of Tasmania has here given us an interesting journal t^ 

bia visit to Bass's Straits. . The reason for the expedition is thus 

stated i — 

" It had long: been my dedro to viiit the iaUndB in Bass's Struts, net so much 
on account of the extent of population hj which the; are inhabited, aa because 
I was painfnlly aware that the few families settled therein were entirely deprived 
of the means of grace and the ministrations of the Chureh. David's troubled cry, 
' No man cared for my sonl,' mnst have found an echo in the heart of each one 
amongst them who hi4 been but partially awakened to a knowledge of that soul's 
value in the sight of Him who bought it,"— P. 1. 

The small cntter which the Bisbop keeps in partuership with his 
friend, the Chief Justice, not being adapted to encounter the heavy 
seas and sudden storms of Baca's Straits, he obtained a passage in 
the Beacon, a Government schooner, which was sent to inspect the 
lighthouses, and to visit the harbours on the northern side of the 
island. The vessel sailed — 'we suppose from HobartTown — September 
23, I!!i54, and returned November 24, 

The following is the account of a Sunday (October 8) on Gun- 
carriage Island. The island is not marked in the Colonial Church 
Atlas. 

" At ten o'clock we had divine service at Tucker's house, the bedroom being 
opened ao aa to increase Ctie accommodation. Evei? inhabilanb and eveiy visitor 
on the istanS was present. Our congregation numbered twenty-eight, and a more 
quiet, orderly, and attentive gathering I never witneased. It was with a solemn 
aenee of the privilege conferred upon me, that there, in that Utile storm-girt haL 
the winds and the sea roaring aroaud us, I, as the first mtaisler of Qod tbat had 
Bet foot upon the island, from the dawn of creation until then, commenced the 
hamble offering of prayer and praise to Uiat creation's Lord. Tbcre was a deep 
eameetness, too, wiui which my half-caate congregation joined in the several ports 
of the service, that I should be glad to witness in more educated ani^ policed 
gatherings of Christian worabippers. There was a heartiness in their response^ a 
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ferronr in thdr repetition of the creeda, which gate gooi eridence th&t thafr 
heftrbl vara in their hol7 work. The^ required no bidding, no hint eren, that it 
U tia ansosmlj thing for the 'miHerabie sinner' to ait Uiaurely down, whilst pro- 
fessing to pour out hla rer; soul in penitent coarewton to his God. l!heae simple 
half-cistea, the tut relics of the union of aboriginal women with the seslers, had. 
tlken the Prsfer-book as their guide, and did not set up their own prirate faociei, 
or their own rebellious will, ft^iost it* plain injunotiooa ; tbej were not too proitd 
to kneel. 

Their psslmad;, too, was correet, and touching in its eipressireaeas ; timid at 
first, the women soon recorered courage, and, ted hj Tuckei'a manly Toice, aan? 
two hymns with an accuracy and fervour that would bare done credit to a well- 
trained Tillage choir. The second lesson for the day suggested the teil, and, aa I 
preached to them from Uark iL 17, 1 felt that this was, for the time being, ' the 
UoDse of Prayer ' indeed. 

After the serrice I bad some eoavenatioa wiUi Tucker npon the mannera and 
habits of the people. I waa pleased to find, from hia account, that there was go 
snach simplicity of character and correctness of demeanour amongst them. I 
conld see for myself that there was an air of quiet domestic union amongat them 
ftll, that (old well for their ordinac; way of lit'o. The men appeared sober, active, 
and intelligent; the women were unmistakeabty modest and retiring in their 
manner. Tucker told ma that drunkeonssa was, if not anknown amongst them, 
held in UTere reprobatioa ; whilst other crimes whieh, in more polished comma- 
nities, are regarded aa renial trespaasea, are looked upon with abhorrence by these 
dmpte islanders. It was with (ears in hia eyes that Tucker told me of the com- 
fort and consolation that he had derived from his Bible, and, in its IntarpreUtion, 
from the Prayer-book, which he bad taken as the guide to his devotions with a 
child's simpta tmat. 

The truths which he so appreciated himself he had endeavoured to teach to 
others. No Sunday parsed without his assembling bis frienda and neighboars, for 
the purpose of prayer and reading of the Scriptures ; again the Prayer-book 
was the guide, both of himaelf and others; and, in conducting the details of his 
hunil>ia Sabbath worship, he apoke of Uie blessedness of having BO safe a 

After dinner I agun visited each family in tarn, and then waa glad to wander 
forth alone, to think and thank—to bless Qod for the opportunity vouchsafed to 
me of delivering hia message to those who hitherto had never heard it from the 
lips of one of Hia appointed messengers ; and yet the thankfulness was tinged 
with sorrow, (oo, fbr I (e\t how long it might, and probably would be, ere I coald 
hope to set foot upon this place again, even if life and health were spared." — 
Pp. 45—48. 

We have often read in the English journala of Frost, Williams, 
and Jones, and we have here a pleaaing notice of one of these 
persons, who ia now, perhaps, with his familv in England. The 
Bishop passed a Sunday at the Denison Mines, and as the state of 
the weather preveated the assembling of the people in the open air, 
the superintendent of the mines, Mr. Zaphaniah William^ placed the 
largest room in his house at the Bishop's disposal : — 

I was much intereated in my converaation with Zeph&niah Williami. Inanevil 
honr he Joined the Chartist disturbances (hat took place, years ago, in ^uth Wales, 
and was sent over (o the colony in company with Froat and Jonea ; smce hia resi- 
dence in Tasmania, ha baa conducted himaelf with great propriety and indnstry. It 
is to him that we are indebted forthediscovery of coalat Kewtown, and it is to hia 
skill and eolerprisa that (he proprie(ors of (be Denisou Mines mnat look to con- 
duct their specniation to a succesafnl issue. The coal ia of an excellent qualify, 
and, if found in sufficient abnndance, and at no great distance from the snrhce, 
must amply remunerate all who are concerned. He himself, aa part proprietor, 
has a de^ interest in the success of bis endeavours. Hia wife and daaghters, 
after a s^aration of many years, nyoined him by the XtrringUm ; tbay do not 
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mppear to tie enamoared of a bash life, for (ho roogh details of which they v«re 
numfeBtlj aol prepared ; In their esUnution, Iho wild liberty do«a not compeiuale 
for the isolation and piiraliona." — P. TO. 

There ia in thU book a summary of the bUtorj of the aborigines, 
tbe snrvivora of whom were removed, in 1847, to Oyster Cove in 
D'Entrecasteaux Channel, and there are also some painfully intereet- 
ing accounts of ahipnrecke. The illustrations are good, but they have 
the effect of making the volume too expensive for general circula- 
tion. We fear that five shillings will be considered too much for a 
book of 114 pages ; tbe price of which, if it had been published 
in th&-Chtirch in the Coloniet, would not have been more than a 
shilling. 

Oredenda, Agenda, et Postulanda : or, the Faith, Duty, and Prayers of 
a Christian Mieeumary. Second Edition, enlarged. Bivingtons. 
1857. 
We are glad to aee a second edition of this admirable manual. The 
additions ai-e considerable, and their tendency is to render the work 
far more extensively useful to clergymen geuerally, without'at all 
interfering with tbe compiler's primary intention of a manual for the 
students of St. Augustine's College, by whom the book has been 
printed. We would particularly direct attention to the " Student's 
Office," a production in every way creditable to the young men with 
whom it originates : and to tbe Litany and Office for Family uae, and 
the Calendar of Meditations on the Christian Ministry. 



Six Tears in India. DELHI, the City of the Greai Mogul, Joe (fee. A 
New Edition of " The Mimont, the Camp, and the Zenana." By 
Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. I>ondon : Bentley. 1857. 
This showy-looking volume, with tbe word Delhi in large capitals, 
has no doubt had many purchasers. Our reason for noticing it is, to 
say that it gives very little information about Delhi. The authoress, 
who belongs to the Free Kirk of Scotland, kept a diary for her friends 
in England, and it appears to be published entire. A great deal of 
information is scattered through tbe volume, for she was a quick and 
diligent observer. We do not think that English Church Missions 
stand high in her estimation; and as to Chaplains, she says (p. 113), 
" hitherto I have only seen two Chaplains who can be considered as 
'truly Christian men ; undoubtedly there are others, but they are rari 
nantes," See. 

The following passage Is worthy of consideration : — 
" He said Ibat if pUdn English meant anj^hing. the Baptismal service plainly 
tanght baptismal regeaeratiou, i. e. conversion by means of baptism ; and when 
I t4>ld him Hr. Drummond's opinion, that we might fpra thanks in Mth for that 
which we believed wonld ba granted, he said, ' Why, you might as welt now give 
thanks for your safe arrival at Blichpar: yoa have prayed for a prosperous journey, 
and yon believe it will be granted you, but you cannot give Uianks (or the per- 
formsnce of it jeL" We may give tlinks for promises, but not for the perfori 
of them beforehand." ~Pp. 220, 221. 
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What ea/n We do for our FeUatn-SuhjeeU in India (MozUys), is tbe 
title of a good and plain Tract by the Rev. W. H. Ridlet, of Ham- 
bleden. The question proposed is thus answered : " We can help our 
fellow-Bubjecis in India, first, bj sending gifts to relieve the neces- 
silies of our suffering countrjnien ; and, secondly, by contributing 
prayers and money to the Special Fund (of S. P. G.) which has been 
opened with a view of teaching these blinded eavagea the blessed 
trutfas of the Gospel of Love." The profits of this publicatioD will be 
given to the " Special Delhi Fund." 



The Church Mimojiary Intelligencer for September, contains a very 
interesting account of the Niger Mission, lliere is also intelligence 
from the Missionaries of the Society in India. 



Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker have completed the Plain Commentary 
on the Prayer-Book Vertum of the Ptcdmt. It forms two very neat 
volumes. 

The Monthly Packet, (Vol. XIII. Jan.— June, 1857,)ha3 just been 
published by Messrs. Uozley. It is an excellent book for a school 
library. 



CToIontal, JfoTEfp, ariO ^oint Kttns. 



Tbe nineteenth Report of the Diocetan Church Society of NoTx 
Scotia has just been published There la a steady increase in its 
funds. There is, however, still a great deal of religious destitution, 
which the Society has been unable to relieve. We trust that the 
Churchmen of Nova Scotia will not grudge the funds requisite for the 
support and extension of the Church. 

The Chapel of Bishop's College, Lennoxville, in the Diocese of 
Quebec, was consecrated by the Bishop of the Diocese, July 1. His 
lordship was assisted by the Bishop of Montreal, and the Bishop of 
Maine, U. S. The Prayers were read by Professor Thompson, Arch- 
deacon Gilson reading the first Lesson, the Rev. Charles Reid tl)e 
second, and Frincipal Nicholls the Litany. The Communion Office 
was read by the three Bishops present Bishop Burgess of Uaintr 
preached a very good and eloquent sermon on Psalm xcii. 13 : " They 
that are planted in tbe house of the Lord shall Sourish in the cour^ 
of our God." The sermon has been printed. 

The Convocation of the College took place in the afternoon of the 
same day. The Bishop of Quebec addressed the audience. He bad 
laid the foundation stone of the College in 1844. The chief benefac- 
tors were tbe Rev. Mr. Doolittle and Mr. Churchill Harold. Tbe 
College had already been of great service to the country, — several 
very efficient clergymeo had been educated in it. 
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^e regret to learn that the Bishop of Quebec's health remaina in 
a Tery uneatisfaetory state. We trust that it will please God soon to 
restore him ta strength. 

Bishop BooHB, with his family, arrived at New York, August 29, 
from China, in the Golden Wat, after a Toyage of 104 days from 
Slianghae. 

The Bishop of Montreal has arrived in England. 

The Bishop of Eehtdckt has returned home from England, and 
arrived at Boston in the Canada, August 12. 

The Eev. John Bowen, LL.D. was consecrated Bishop of Sierra 
JiEONE, on Saturday, September 21, at the Chapel of Lambeth Palace, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of Peterborough 
and Victoria (Hong Kong). 

The venerable Bishop of Calcutta has addressed a Pastoral 
letter to his flock, calling them to humiliation and prayer. He 
auggests the use of a special prayer in public worship which has 
been composed by the Bishop of Bombay. 

A Hindil gentleman, writing from India to a friend in England, 
refrrs to Lord Ellen borough's attack on Lord Canning, and wonders 
that no peer, temporal or spiritual, was found to defend such an act as 
subscription to a Missionary Society. "If," he says, "at such a time 
as the present we are to be ashamed of the only Giver of all Victory, 
I do not know what is to become of us." 

The Church Assembly of the Diocese of Melbocrns met April 
16. Several important matters were brought before it, but only two 
measures were carried : " An Act for the Couatitution of a Council 
of the Diocese," and " A Bill to regulate the Election of Lay Repre- 
sentatives." The former wiU be found in this number ; we hope to 
print the latter in a future number. We fear the Lay Delegates do 
not see the great importance of their position. 

We have eeen it announced in the Guatrdian that it has been de- 
cided to constitute New Zealand into a separate ecclesiastical district^ 
with Bishop Selwyn as its Metropolitan ; that three new sees are to 
be erected, in addition to Christ Church, — Wellington, Nelson, and 
Tauranga. The latter will be exclusively a Maori Diocese, and Arch- 
deacon William Williams is spoken of as the first Bishop. 

A Special Fund has been opened, at the office of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Oo^pel, 79, Pall Mall, for the purpose of erecting an 
English Church at Cairo, and maintaining a Chaplain to minister to 
our own countrymen in that city. 



Toronto, — On August 29tli, the Bishop of Toeonto visitdd the 
city of Ottawa, with a view of detailing the progress which has been 
made towards the erection of a new Bishopric for the Eastern portion 
of the Diocese. The following Resolutions were unanimously carried 
at the Meeting which the Bisliop attended : — 

" That this Meeting rejoices at the prospect of an extension of the 
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EpiBcopftle in the Eastern portion of the present Diocese of Toronto, 
and pledgee itself to support any measures for the attainment of this 
object, which may be in accordance with the rules and regulations of 
the Synod. 

Whereas it is necessary that the Fund for the endowment of the 
new See should be completed with as little delay as possible, it is 
desirable that the Rural Dean of Carlton and Lanark should forthwith 
call upon the Clergy and Lay Delegates in their separate Parishes, to 
organise committees, and to exert tbemselves to the utmost for the 
purpose of obtaining subscriptions to the said fund, in order that the 
result may be returned to the Lord Bishop of Toronto, at a period not 
later than the 1 st of October next ; and that a general committee of 
management be formed, to consist of the Churchwardens and Lay 
Delegates of the several Parishes of the Rural Deaneries of Carlton 
and Lanark, with power to add to iheir number. 

That this Meeting cannot separate without recording an expression 
of its admiration and gratitude to the venerable Bishop of this Diocese, 
for the untiring energy displayed by him, throughout a lengthened 
life, in behalf of the best interests of the Church ; and especially so in 
travelling on the present occasion 300 miles, at an advanced age, to 
forward so desirable an object as the extension of the Episcopate." 



Dat of Fast and Hduiliation. — As the Inst fheet is going 
through the press, we have seen the following Proclamation : — 

From a SuppUment to the London Gazbttb, September 26. 
Bx TBI QnuH. A Pbdolahation, ros a Dai or Solcmh Fast, HcMiuAnan, 

ABD PBAYBIU 

VicTOMA R — We, taking into oar moat serious consideration the grievona - 
matin; sod diaturlisDceB which have broken out in India, and patting our trust 
in Almighty Ood that He will graciooel; blesa oar eSbrts for the restoration of 
lawfal AuthoTity In that countcy, bxte reaolved, and do, by and vith the advice of 
onr Privy Conncii, hereby commaiid, tliat a Public Day of Solemn E'aat, Humi- 
liation, and Prayer, bo obsecvod throughout those parts of our United Kingdom 
called England and Ireland, on Wednesday, the 7th da; of October next, that so 
both we and our people may humble ourselTes before Almighty Ood, in order to 
obtain p^on of onr sins, and in the most deTont and solemn manner smd up our 
prayeiB and aopplicatjons do the Divine H^esty, for imploring Hia bleiaing and 
B^iatauce on our arms for the restoratioD of tranquillity; And we strictly do 
charge and command that the said day be reverently and devoutly observed hy all 
our loving aubjecls in England and Ireland, as they tender the favour of Almighty 
God ; and for the better and more orderly aolemniring Oie same, We have given 
directions to the most reverend the archbishops, and the right reverend the bishops 
of England and Ireland, to compose a form of prayer suitable to this occasion, to 
be read in all charchea, chapels, and placea of public worship, and to take care the 
same be timely dispersed tbronghoat their respective dioceses. 

Given at our court of Balmoral, this twenty-fourth day of September, in the 
year of our Lord, One thousand eight hundred and fifty^seren, and in the twenty- 
first year of our reign. 

~ Ood save the Queen. 
[A similar Proclamation is issued for Scotland.] 
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ENGLAND'S MISSION IN INDIA. 

Few things have been more remai'kable, or, we may add, more 
indicative of the good sense and sound principle of the nation, 
than the gradual settlement of public opinion aa to the effects of 
Missionary operations on the mind of the native population of 
India. Id tbe first alarm and panic occasioned by the mutiny of 
the Bengal array, people on all sides were ready to attribute that 
terrible catastrophe to some supposed aggression on the religion 
of the Hindds by tbe Missionaries of Christianity. This note was ' 
sonnded in Parliament, and aastaiaed for a while by the press. 
It would have been highly convenient for the rulers of our 
great Indian empire to divert attention from the defects in their 
judicial, financitd, and military administrations, and cast all the 
blame upon the head of the humble Missionary, 

Bat the attempt to charge Christianity with the recent revolt 
of the soldiery, and all its unutterable atrocities, was too much 
for a candid and truth-loving people, and it has in consequence 
signally failed. The chaise was from the first set down as un- 
tenable by all well-informed men in this country. It was re- 
ceived with ridicule, not only by the Anglo-Indian press, but 
also by the educated Bengfdi gentlemen. It has now been' 
almost universally abandoned. Still it may be desirable to show 
how utterly inconsistent it was with the most notorious facts ; 
and so to prevent its revival Missionaries have been at their 
work in all parts of Hindostan for a century or more. Their 
duty reqairea them to Uve in the midst of the native people. 
They are often the only Europeans in the town or village where 
they dwell. Not only the Church of England, but almost every 
Protestant community of Europe and America, has its ministers 
and schoolmasters in India. The Bonowi Catholics have theirs 
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in lai^ numbers. Now, had the preachers of Christianity been 
objects of popular jealousy or aversion, ve must have heard of 
frequent instances of insult, outrage, and violence; but the 
reports of the several Missionary Societies contain no such 
record — on the contrary, they contain abundant evidence to 
show that the natives of India are for the most part wiUing 
and attentive listeners to the Missionary — food of discussing 
with him points of doctrine, and disposed to treat him with re- 
spect and confidence. But were there any ground for con- 
necting the late fearful outbreak in India with Christiaa 
missions, we should naturally expect to find the rage against 
Christianity most violent in that part of the country where it 
has made the greatest progress, and where indeed it bids fair, in 
a generation or two, to supplant the false religion of the 
country. Now, Christianity has been taught in Tinnevelly for 
the last 70 years. There are within that province in connexion 
with the Church of England alone, upwards of 600 village con- 
gregations, about 45,000 baptized converts, and 10,000 children 
in the Church schools. But Tinnevelly is quiet, and no part of 
the south of India has been disturbed ; while Oude, where there 
is no single Mission, has been the very focus of rebellion. But 
where, even in the north of India, is the proof of any connextoa 
between the labours of the Missionaries and the mutiny in the 
army? 
» Tbe Missionaries arc not allowed to preach among the Sepoys, 
and there is probably not a single Christian in their ranks. The 
outbreak therefore has occurred, not where Christianity has made ■ 
way, but in that quarter only from whence it has been excluded. 
Are the people of the north and north-western provinces in- 
censed against the teachers and preachers of Christianity ? then 
strange indeed it is that no rumour ot suspicion to this effect 
has reached us from any of the numerous stations which they. 
occupy. 

True indeed that the Missionaries and Catechists of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel have fallen in the in- 
discriminate slaughter of their countrymen jit Delhi and Cawn- 
pore; but that slaughter was provoked, not by religion, bu^by 
race. 

That the ministers of religion, indeed, were not the special^ 
objects of attack, may surely be inferred from the feet that, in 
the spring of the present year, the Bishop of Madras, acting for 
the aged metropolitan, made a visitation of nearly 6000 miles 
through the provinces since so fearfully disturbed, (a visitation 
in which he confirmed 1460 persons.at thirty-six different stations, 
consecrated nineteen new churches, visited schools and hospitals, 
and preached and delivered addresses almost daily,) without . 
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meeting with the least opposition, or even show of disrespect. 
Especially should it be noted that he visited the Missions of 
Delhi and Cawnpore, examined the schools, and addressed the 
converts, without discovering the faintest symptom of dblike to 
the Christian teachers or their work. 

It would be trifling therefore with a great question^ and wil- 
fully blinding ourselves to the real causes which have led to the 
most formidable shock which the British empire has sustained 
since the time of the Civil War, to pretend to connect the mutiny 
of a mixed army of Hindils and Mahometans with the work, 
hitherto regarded as almost beneath notice^ of Christian Mis- 
sionaries. There can therefore be no plea or pretext for inter- 
fering with their work, or imposing restrictions on their liberty 
of speech and action. A Christian government cannot, dare 
not, entertain the thought of such a policy. The religious 
convictions of the people of England are too strong to admit of 
any further surrender of Christian principle. It is time that 
the Company, or whatever be the council or board which is to 
he entrusted with the government of Hindostan, should take 
its stand, and avow its faith. 

Let them proclaim the fullest toleration, to Brahmiu, 
Mahometan, and Buddhist; but let them make it distinctly un- 
derstood both in word and deed, above all let them prove by 
their example, that they are themselves the servants of Christ. 
Let there be no use of force, authority, or temporal inducement 
for the conversion of the natives ; but let full scope be given to 
the zeal and devotion of the Missionaries. Government, as such, 
must be impartial, but it is not impartiality to countenance the 
idolatrous rites of the Hindd, and discourage and disavow the 
self-denying struggles of the Missionary. It may protect the 
Hindd in the performance of his own service and worship, so long 
as they are neither cruel nor indecent ; but it is bound to set 
before him in its own practice, the "more excellent way" of 
the Christian. It is some compensation for our terrible suffer- 
ings and trials, that men are all coming to the same conclusion 
on this subject. 

We see the vrisdom of the servants of Government, civil and 
military, abstaining from active efforts at proselytism, because 
official persons may be suspected of using authority and the 
influence of power, rather than simple persuasion j hut we de- 
mand, as of right, the fullest freedom for the religious teachers 
of every communion, provided, of coarse, that they are ready to 
submit to the laws of the country. 

Hitherto the Hindii, at times, perhaps, yearning after the 

truth, may well have been in doubt who was the God, and what 

was the faith of his English masters. Such a state of things 

ii2 
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must no longer be endured. If England is to govern India 
hereafter, she must tftke higher ground than any she baa 
hitherto occupied. She must not be ashamed of her Christi- 
anity, nor presumptuously trust to the strength of her armies. 

She has still an opportunity of honouring God among the 
nations, and we have a full assurance that she will not be ua- 
f^thful to her high trust. 
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PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN JNDU. 

Mo. TUL— THE TINKEVELLT MISSIONS. 

{Condvded from page 37S.) 

III. — The BesoLTS. 

We may arrive at a safe conclusion respecting the reality and sin- 
cerity, on the whole, of the Chriatianiiy of Tinnevelly, from Ihe 
liber^ty with which the native converts contribute to religious and 
charitable purposes. This is everywhere a tolerably fair criterion, if 
not of piety towards God, at least of love to man and religious zeaL 
People will not give their money for the extension of a system in 
which they do not believe, or in which they lake no interest. This ' 
is a rule on which we may place special reliance in India; for the 
Hindlis are notoriously a peuurious, hoarding people : generally a 
Hiiidfi is as reluctant to give his money as he is to shed his blood ; 
and one scarcely ever hears of a debt being paid before the payment 
of it is enforced This being the case, if Hindti converts, and espe- 
cially if converts from demonolatry — a system of gloom and hate, in 
which the charities of life have no place — have learnt to open their 
hearts and hands, and contribute liberally to the support of religions 
and charitable societies, it must be concluded that the Gospel has 
reolly taken root amongst them, and begun to bring forth fruit; nor 
will the force of this argument be much weakened by the fact that, in 
Tinnevelly, as ebewhere, the amount of a particular donation is some- - 
times determined, not by the importance of the object, but by the 
amount which neighbours have given ; and that there, as in the primi- 
tive Churches and amongst ourselves, it is occasionally necessary to 
say, " Let every man do according as he is disposed in his heart, not 
grudgingly or of necessity, for God loveih a cheerful giver." In 
Tinnevelly religious and charitable societies have been established in 
each of our districts for almost every purpose we wish to accomplish ; 
and those societies depend for support, not upon Europeans, for there 
are no Europeaus resident in the rural districts, but upon the native 
Christians themselves. In my own district, for instance, I had a 
Church Building Society, and a Society for the relief of the Christian 
pour, both independent of other districts, besides an Association con- 
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nected nith the TiDnevellj Tract and Book Society, and one connected 
with the Bible Society ; and since I left Tinnevelly, another society 
has been commenced, in m; own as in moat other districts, for the 
diffusion of the Gospel b; native itinerants amongst the neighbouring 
heathen. 

I am unable to state the precise sum total of the various charitable 
contributions raised in TinneveHy, araonget the native Christians 
of all the districts connected with botli Missions, but the best 
estimate I have been able to form is that it amounts to 1,1002. 
sterling a-year, I can state with certainty the exact amount' raised 
in my own. district ; and in this, as in other things, there was so much 
emulation at work, that there was little difference between one dis- 
trict and another, allowance being made for numbers and worldly 
circumstances. Leaving out of account whatever conlributions I may 
have received from Missionaries and other European friends, 1 find 
that the native Christians of my own district contributed 1201 to their 
various societies and charities, during the two years that elHpsed 
before I left TinneveHy. This sum also, handsome as it is, must be 
estimated at far more than its apparent value; for the value of money 
depends, not upon its weight or tale, but upon its relation to food. 
At the Gold Diggings, a pound will scarcely purchase half as much of 
the necessaries of lite as in England ; consequently, a donation of a 
pound given to a Melbourne society must be reckoned as one of ten 
■hillings only. On the other hand, the value of money is much greater 
in India than in England. As esiimated by the average price of rice in 
India, compaied with the average price of wheat in England, Ireckon 
the value of money in India to be seven- to one — six to one perhaps 
in some districts, at least seven to one in TinneveHy : that is, one 
pound will purchase seven pounds' 'worth of food; consequently, a 
donation of one pound to a TinneveHy society must he reckoned as 
one of seten pounds. By "food," I understand, of course, such 
food as is necessary to natives of the place, whose constitutions are 
adapted to the climate. Some things are regarded as necessaries of 
Ufe by Europeans, which most Hindus have not yet learnt to regard 
even as luxuries. Thus, it is necessary for an European in India to 
have an aiiy house to live in, to have the means of locomotion with- 
out exposure to the sun, and also to sit on chairs, not cross-legged on 
the floor, and to eat with knives and forks, not with tlie fingers. It is 
necessary for an Englishman, except for some brief emergency, to 
have with him wherever he resides the principal ^pliances of civilized 
life, and all those appliances, of whatever sort they are, are more ex- 
pensive in India than in England ; so that the estimate I have given 
is inapplicable to Europeans. Looking, however, exclusively at 
the wants of the native — at his natural wants and at the very 
limited range of his artificial wants, — the estimate of the value of 
money which I have deduced from the price of grain is certainly a 
correct one, and a similar conclusion may be drawn from a comparison 
of the rate of wages paid in India and in England respectively, to 
agricultural lahourers. 

A good agricultural labourer in TinneveHy will think himself well 
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pud at a shilling a week ; and, if he ha« no familj', he will probably 
manage to live ut the rate of Bizpence a week, and tlius lay by half his 
wages. A man with an income of ten Bhillmga a week is regarded as 
a gentleman j bat I was not fortnnate enough to have any such gentle- 
men in mj congregations. All my own people belonged to the class of 
small— very small — farmers, hired palmyra-climbers, and farm-ser- 
Tants, or alares ; and though most of the farmers were owners of tbe 
lands they cultivated, I do not think there was a single native Christian 
in the district, whose income averaged more tban five shillings a week. 

It is necessary to bear these things in mind, in formiog an estimate of 
the liberality of our nadve Christians ; if we must multiply by seven to 
find the equivalent value of their incomes, we are bound also to mul- 
tiply by seven to find the English equivalent of their contributions to 
charitable societies. Estimated by this rule, the 120/^ contributed in 
two years amonnt to 8i0/. ; and this being the case, it must be ad- 
mitted, I think, that the religious sincerity of the msss of our Tiune* 
velly Christians has been proved by an unanswerable argument. 
Without confounding liberality in almsgiviog with Christianity, it is 
evident that Christianity must have taken root amongst our people, to 
produce the fruit of such liberality as 1 have described. May I not say, 
indeed, on comparing that liberality with the average amount contri- 
buted to religious and charitable societies in many parishes in tbu old 
Christian country, that in the sandy plains and palmyra forests of 
Tinnevclly, Christendom is furnished with a new illustration of the 
prophetic axiom, " there are last that shall be first ?" 

1 have said that vre have public meetings in Tinnevelly, as in this 
country, in aid of our various religious and charitable associations, and 
certainly those public meetings are remarkably well attended. Not 
long ago, if you observed bands of villagers — men, women, and chil- 
dren — dressed in their holiday attire, and oil threading in tbe same 
direction the pathways through the fields, you would naturally have con- 
cluded that they were going to attend a heathen festival, and that the 
plantains, baskets of sugar-candy, and other articles of produce which 
they were carrying with them, were intended to be laid at the feet of 
the idol. In many extensive districts in the South it would now be 
unsafe to form this conclusion. You would probably find, on inquiry, 
that the people you saw were all going to attend a tangam — a public 
meeting connected with one of our societies — and that the articles they 
were carrying with them were intended to swell the collection at the 
public meeting. The last meeting I attended in Tinnevelly, tbe 
meeting of the Tract, Book, and Bible Association connected with 
my own district, was held at Edeyenkoody, a few weeks l>efore I left. 
It was held in tbe middle of the day, and all who attended the meet- 
ing had to give up some portion of their day's work — those who canoe 
from n considerable distance an entire day's work — in order to enable 
them to attend it. There had been heavy rain also for several days 
before the meeting was held, there vras rain on the day of tlie meeting, 
and there was rain upon the meeting itself, for the large temporary 
churdi in which the meeting was held waa in a leaky condition. 
Notwithstauding these various discoun^ements, there were upwards 
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of 800 persons of all nges present on the occasion, all of them native 
Christiftns connected with the district. Surel7 this looks as if the 
people generally, however defective they may be in some things, had 
learned to take an interest in the spread of Christianity. On the occa- 
sion referred to, some fifteen men, agricultural slaves, belonging to a 
village eleven miles off, came to bid me good bye after the meeting 
was over. I saw that there were none of the women of their village 
with them, and rather wondered at this ; for there, as here^ there is 
generally a larger number of women than of men present at such meet- 
ings. I asked them why this had happened. They answered, " The 
river was swollen ; bo the women were obliged to turn back, but we 
swam." "Oh, you swam the river, did you?" I eaid. "Yes," said 
they ; " and we wish to set off at once, for we want to cross the river 
again before it is quite dark." Thus, those poor people walked in all 
twenty-two miles that day, and swam a river twice, in order to enable 
them to attend the meeting ! Making all due allowance for difference 
in climate and in mode of life, I think I may fairly Bay that the 
practical interest those poor Hindi rustics took in the propagation of 
Christian ti'uth, though not directly a proof of their piety, was at 
least a proof that in them the good aeed had found a good promisiug 
soil, in which fruits of faith and labours of love were likely to grow 
apace. 

I come now to more directly spiiitual results of the reception of 
the Gospel. It is admitted that Christian profession and Scriptural 
knowledge, docility and liberality, though eiccellent things after their 
kind, may fall short of spiritual life. It is desirable therefore to 
inquire whether, and to what extent, our native Christian community 
in Tinnevelly has been endowed with spiritual life from on high. 
Amongst our native Christians such spiritual life as operates mightily 
in " works of faith, and laboura of love, and patience of hope," is cer- 
tainly rare — and I fear, it must be added, it is rare in this country toa 
It is a gift of special grace, possessed not by the " many" who are 
"called," but by the "few" who are "chosen." If we look around 
us, and scrutinize tlie condition of even the best-managed and most 
enlightened parishes in England, we shall discover in them a mixture 
of good and evil; we shall find the best portion of every community 
the smallest. If we look into the description of the spiritual con- 
dition of the primitive Churches given us in the !New Testament, we 
shall discover even in them a very mixed state of things — chaff min- 
gled with wheat in the Gospel thrashing-floor, bad lish mingled 
with good in the Gospel net ; we shall discover the existence of a 
similar mixture, in ever varying proportions, in every century of the 
history of the Church. Everywhere nominal Christianity has accom- 
panied real Christianity, and everywh««'e real Christians liave been u 
"little flock." This state of things was clearly predicted by the 
Divine Founder of Christianity himself. Look, for example, at our 
Lord's prophetic parable of the sower. According to that parable, 
one portion only of the good seed of the word " brings forth fruit 
unto perfection," three-fourths of all the seed that is sown ai'e lost. 
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One portion faUs by the wayaide, and ia trodden under foot ; anottier 
portion falU on a good, but a sballow soil, and though it springs up 
speedily, it speedily withers away ; a third portion is choked with 
thorns ; a fourth portion alone finds a good soil, the soil of " a good and 
honest heart," a beurt prepared by Divine grace for the reception of the 
good seed, and it is in that soil ^one that the good seed not only takes 
root but grows, and brings forth fruit "in some sixty, and in some an 
hundred-fold." Now, no exception to this stale of things is fumiahed 
by Indian miasions in general, or by our Tinnevelly missions in par- 
ticular. We might wish, indeed, tiiat all our native Christians had 
embraced Christianity purely and solely from a conviction of its 
Divine origin, and of the suitableness of its blessings to therr spiritnd 
wants, without being influenced by its collateral, temporal advautagee; 
we might hope also that they would never forget " the wormwood 
and the gall" of their inherited heathenism, or " the exceeding great 
love of tUeir Master and only Saviour " in djinjr for their redemption ; 
we might hope that all who abandoned heathenism would also atnndon 
sin, that all who were converted to Christianity would also be con- 
verted to God, that all who became Christians in a heathen countr^r 
would become real Christians, really renewed in the spirit of their 
minds, filled with real love and zeal, Christiana likely to rise speedily 
to "the stature of perfect men in Christ;" — this and much more we 
might hope for, and even expect, but the reality, though quite in 
accordancewith what Scripture and our European experience indicate, 
is little in accordance with such Wight expectations. The many, in our 
Tinnevelly missions, walk, as the many have ever walked every- 
where, in the broad easy way of worldly compliances, and they who 
adorn the doctrine of G-od their Sariour, are the few. 

On looking round us in Tinnevelly, we shall find no lack of merely 
nominal Christianity; and yet here I must draw a distinction between 
what we call nominal Christianity in Tinnevelly, and much that is called 
by that name in England, but which appears to me to have no right 
whatever to the name. In this old Christian country, especially in 
our crowded cities, many of those who call themselves " Christians," 
liever enter a place of Christian worship, never bow the knee to God 
in prayer, never open God's word, know nothing of God except as 
a name to swear hy. Such persons have no right even to the name 
of Christian?, and when they are called by that name it can only 
mean that they are not Mahomelans or Buddhists. In Tinnevelly 
such persons would not be called Christians at all ; their name» 
would be erased from our Chnrch -lists, and Christianity would 
not be discredited by the supposition that they are hers. When we 
speak of nominal Christianity in Tinnevelly, we speak of something 
which has a certain right h> the Christian name. Our nomiud 
Christians come to church, they send their diildren to school, they 
' have abandoned their idols, they have forioally placed themselves- 
under Christian instruction, and under our pasloral care; they have- 
come within the sound of the Gospel, and wilbin the range of holy- 
infiuencesjthey contribute to the fundat^ our various societies ; they 
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submit to a disciliUne in a remarkably docile manner ; many of t)iem 
bare applied for, and received baptism, some of them come regularly 
to the communion ; — in short, a considerable number of our " nominal 
Chrietians" would be reckoned very good Christians, and very good 
church-people too, in some parishes in England ; and if we call them 
'* notaiiial " Cliristians merely, it is because we have not seen in them 
what we have tlonged to Bee — the " power of godliness," the new life 
of real, spiritual Christianity — and find it necessary to disiinguish tbem 
from thut much smaller, hut much more interesting elae^ of native 
OliriBtians, wlio show that they are animated by the spirit of Christ. 

I am not disposed to think lightly of the value of such nominal 
Christianity as I have described. A great and very important 
work has been done, when so many as 43,000 people In one pi'ovince 
of heathen India have been brought thus far, though it sliould be thus 
far only, towards the heavenly Zion. Tlie altar has been built, the 
wood is piled upon the allar, the offering which St. Paul speaks of — 
" tLe offering up of the Gentiles," — has been placed upon the wood, 
and it only remains for the fire of Divine grac6 to descend and kindle 
the whole into a flame. I am aware that there are some persons who 
think tlie extension of a nominal Christianity amongst hcatljens as no 
benefit at all, hut a positive evil, and who withhold tlieir sympathy 
from any system of missions but that which professes only (with 
very doubtful success, however,) to "gather out the elect." I not 
only think that idea erroneous, but Z regard it as a mischievous 
error. A religion which is merely nominal and external will 
not, it is true, save any man's soul ; but if our country were not 
a nominally Christian one, inhabited by a church-going, Bible-taught 
people, how much more seldom would real religion be met with ? 
Suppose that large numbers of our unspiritual, unconverted country- 
men were to abandon the profession of Chriatianily, cease attending 
church, throw away their Bibles, withdraw from the company of their 
Christian fellow-countrymen, and return in a body to the heathenism 
of their Saxon forefathers, would this apostasy be better or worse 
than their nominal Christianity ? would there be a greater or a less 
probability of real religion eventually making progress amongst 
them ? or would not tliey who now regard the extension of nominal 
Christianity in India as a doubtful benefit or as a positive evil, speak 
loudly and warmly of the importance of even an external profession of 
Christianity ? If this case is correctly put, why should we have one 
law for Europeans and another for our dealings with a people who 
are lower in intellect, in civilization, and in religious development, 
and who are therefore more likely, in their progress to real religion, 
to pass through the stage of nominal religion F Instead therefore of 
that morbid dread of the extension of nominal Christianity which 
some good people evince, it should simply be our desire and prayer 
that "the power of godliness" may become co-extensive with the 
"form" of it, and that the "dry bones" of heathenism may not 
only be clothed with sinews, and flesh, and ekin, but vivified and 
raised up by the Divine " breath." 
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It is gre&tly to be deplored th&t mj penoni, whether Earapeans or 
Htndtis, should remain content with the empty form, withont the Bub- 
■tance of godliness ; and it should therefore be regarded as a special 
consolation, that we who have laboured in Tinnerelly as Missionaries 
and as pastors, who " speak what we do know, aud testify what we have 
seen," are able to testify that there is in Tinnevelly, not only much of a 
vague general profession of religion, but an encouraging amount of 
genuine piety. In each of our little congregslions God has " a seed to 
serve Him." There is " a little flock," — would that I could say they are 
not a little flock I — of persons who appear to be " called, and faithful, 
and chosen followers of the Lamb ; " and such persons show the 
reality of their religion by the regnlarity of their attendance on the 
means of grace, by their zeal in the acquisition of religious know- 
ledge, by the quiet cooEistency of their liTCS, by their devout confi- 
dence in God's care, by their conquest over their CAste-preju dices, by 
the largeness of their charities and in a variety of other ways which 
are quite satisfactory to their pastors' minds. The exbtence of 
this class of persona, though they are still a minority everywhere, is 
an immense encouragement to the Christian Missionary; for it proves 
to him that the Gospel has not waxed old — has not become efiete, as 
some people affirm — but is still, as in primilive times, "the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God" to the salvation of every one that 
believeth : it proves that Christianity is not merely a new dogma, 
or a new society, hut new love, new life ; not merely a new patch 
upon an old garment, or a new garment upon " the old man," but the 
creation of " a new man " in Christ Jesus. 

The exialence of a considerable amount of real Christian piety 
amongst our native Christians, may lie inferred fiom the number of 
our communicants. In almost every portion of our Tinnevelly 
missions, the proportion apparent between the communicanta and. the 
baptized part of the Christian population is very remarkable. Amongst 
a Christian population of about 43,000 souls, about a third of whom 
are still onl^ptized, the communicants amount, in round numbers, to 
6,000. This gives a proportion of about one communicant to every 
six baptized persons throughout the province. In some villages 
with which I am acquainted, the proportion is one in five ; and 
if there are not at lea)>t one in eight of the baptized inhabitants 
of a village communicants, — tliat is, if there are not at least 100 
communicants in a village of 800 baptized inhabitants — we ore 
accustomed to think the religious condition of that village deplorably 
low. We should form, it is true, an erroneous impression of tlie reli- 
gious prosperity of Tinnevelly if we looked at these facts from a 
purely English point of view, llie Hindus, and other semi-civilized 
races, have so much less mental independence and self-reliance than 
the English, and when disposed to act right are so much more teach- 
able, tractable, and submissive, that a pastor's recommendation carries 
greater weight, and his influence produces greater efiect than is ordi- 
narily the case in English congregations. Hence, if we take an 
English congregation and an Indian one, which are equal in numbers. 
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KDd equal, as far as roan can judge, in tbe^ggregate amount of their 
piety and zeal, we shall generall/ find a considerable inequalil^ in the 
number of the communicants. 

In estimating the value of facts like this, differences in mental 
temperament are certainly to be taken into account ; nevertheless, 
we should not be doing justice to our Missions if we did not attri- 
bute a considerable share of the difference to the system pursued. 
Our people may be more docile than the English, but our system 
also is better. It is not the custom in any of our missionary 
stations, as it generally is in England, for people to come to the 
Lord's Table when they please, and keep away when they please, 
without any reference to character or preparation, coming un- 
prepared and going awav unblessed. We have a godly discipline, 
and a regular system of instruction and training, similar to _tbat 
which in this country precedes Confirmation, but generally a good 
deal stricter. At all our stations in Tinnevelly, on the Saturday 
preceding the administration of the Holy Communion, we are accus- 
tomed to hol3 a "preparation," or preparatory meeting, which all 
wbo wish to partake of the Communion are expected to attend. 
From a distance of four or five miles people attend this meeting 
almost as a matter of course, but people who live at greater distances 
are indulged with subsidiary " preparations " nearer home. At these 
meetings the Missionary converses with the intending communicants, 
catechizes them, explains to them whatever requires to be made 
clear, prays with them — if need be, warns and exhorts them, or 
comforts and strengthens them, privately — and endeavours in every 
way he can think of, to prepare them for the reception of the Holy 
Communion with a right faith, a reverent mind, and a lively hope. 
It might be expected that the strictness of this system would deter 
communicants; arid yet, so far from deterring them, nothing seems 
so effectually to increase their number ; for persons who would not 
think themselves fit to come to the Communion itself, feel no scruple 
about attending the communicants' class, and thus they are gradually 
led on " from strength to strength," till in due time they venture to 
come to the Table of the Lord. 

During the last six months that elapsed before I left Tinnevelly, 
wishing to leave behind me something that might be useful in my 
absence, I put together the prayers, instructions, and meditations 
which I had been accustomed to supply to my people, month by 
month, at the preparatory meetings, and gave the whole for publica- 
tion to our Tinnevelly Book Society. The book was adopted and 
puhlislied by the Book Society, and an edition of 3,000 copies of it 
printed at the Cburcb Mission Press in Palamoottah, May I not say 
that this is a fact which speaks volumes? In a province where devils 
were the principal objects of worsliip, " where Satan's seat was," 3,000 
copies of a book intended for the guidance and edification of communi- 
cants have been called for, and have been printed and sold. Surely this 
may be regarded as proving that Christian piety must have made real 
progress. Allowing a certain abatement for the mental temperament of 
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the people, what remains is so considerable end eacourflgiog, as to ' 
varrant our saying, " what hatli God wrought ! " 

In my own district the number of communicants was at first very 
small. For two years, amongst about a thousand native Christiana 
there was only one person, in addition to a few catechists and Bohool- 
masters, to whom 1 felt myself at liberty to administer the Commn- 
nion. Those were days of darkness and dreariness indeed, and I well 
remember sometimes saying to myself, " Lord, I am left alone." But 
it was God's will tliat I should not always be left alone. After the 
schools came into full operation, and especially after the pupils who 
had been educated in our Female Boarding- School b^an to take their 
places in our various congregation^ as Christian wives and mothers, 
a great improvement began to take place, and by and by I found 
myself surrounded wiili a band of men and women — but especially of 
women — whose hearts God appeared to have touched. 

On the whole, therefore, I conclude, from my own experience 
as well as from the experience of my Misaionary brethren in Tin- 
nevelly, that real piety towards God does exist amongst our people, 
and is the same in kind, if not in degree, with what we observe 
in more highly favoured communities. We cannot expect Hindii 
piety to be identical in all respects with English piety; but we may 
expect, and we actually find, that Hindii piety ia -as sincere and 
real, after its kind, as English, and as much superior to the 
merely nominal rt-ligion by which it is surrounded. Many a per- 
son in Christian England, though without God in the world, and 
without a particle of love for the Saviour who died for him, 
exemplifies by his high sense of honour and gentlemanly inte- 
grity, what the Indirect influences of many ages of Christianity can 
effect : place beside him a recant convert from heathenism, and 
though the latter has been awakened to spiritual life by a vital spark 
from on high, and be sincerely desirous of following his Saviour, it is 
well if he does not suffer in our estimation from com|<ari3on with one 
who has so greatly the advantage of him in point of external circum- 
stances. In estimating the sincerity of the Hindu Christian, we 
should compare him, therefore, not with the nominally Christian 
Englishman, still less with the real English Christian, the highest 
style of man, but with the nominally Christian Hindu, or with the 
subtle, cringing, apathetic, conscienceless heathen himselfi the inheritor 
of the concentrated poison of a hundred generations of heathenism. 
The Gospel does not ail at once eradicate natural dispositions and 
national failings. Our Indian converts, though they have become 
Christians, have not become Englishmen ; they remain Hindlis still, 
and that means much. But whatever their failings may be, a 
connteracting impulse has been brought to bear upon them, and 
they have yielded themselves to that impulse, so that I have no fear 
respecting the final result. Both "the ieaven" and "the lump" 
may be inferior to what we have now in England ; but the difference 
between tlie Indian leaven and the Indian lump is equally marked 
and decided, and we may regard it as equally certain that in due time ' 
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the lump will be pervaded by Ibe leaven. The lodian leaveQ itself 
also is probably destined to improve in strength aad virtue. 

It is well known that many of the tiibes of Northern Europe were 
convened to Christianity by the sword, or by other methods not more 
creditable to any party concerned in the conversion, and that the 
Christianity thus introduced was deeply tinged with the superstitions 
and errors of the times ; yet in a few centuries the Christian leaven 
wrought so mightily as to purify itself from the impurities and cor- 
ruptions which had originally been combined with it, and to form in 
the Korihern nations a manliness and truthfulnees of Christian cha- 
racter, previously unknown in the world. Reasoning from analogy, 
in a district where the people have received the Gospel from, on tlie 
whole, a higher order of motives', where the faith iotroduced is that 
which was " once delivered to the saints," without superetitious ad- 
mixtures, and where the Holy Scriptures are freely distributed, and 
the Scriptural education of the young ia univereni, we have surely 
reason to expect that the heavenly leaven will, sooner or later, 
work in a not less effectual manner, and with not less happy 
results. 

When a person learns, on first becoming acquainted wiih Tinne- 
velly, that the greater number of the native Christians embraced the 
Christian religion either from secular motives, or from a mixture of 
motives, partly secular, partly religious, and when be then notices the 
imperfections and faults which are apparent in the majority, he may 
conclude— as some have natunilly, but too hastily concluded, — that all 
the religion of the province is unreal. In this instance, as in many 
others, a little knowledge leads to an erroneous conclusion, a more 
thorougb knowledge reveals results that are as satisfactory and 
'encouraging as the circumstances of the case will admit of. 

Tlie real state of things may be illustrated by a beautiful analogy 
drawn from the hetd gardens of India. The betel leaf is the smooth, 
pungent, aromatic letrf of a climbing plant, somewhat resembling tiie 
pepper-vine, which is almost univei-sally chewed by Orientals, not as 
8 narcotic, but as a mild agreeable stimulant. The £«f«^vine is 
K delicate and tender plant, which requires much wuter and much 
shade ; and, accordingly, it is trained, not up a naked pole, like 
the hop, but up the stem of a rapidly growing, straight, slim, 
leafy tree, called in Tamil the a^atti, which ia planted tliickiy in 
rows throughout the hekl garden, so as both to give the betd 
the support it needs, And to screen it from the scorching rays of 
the sun, ^y the continuous sba<le of its intermingling branches. 
At a distance, and to a casual observer, the agatii alone is apparent, 
and it might be supposed that we were looking at an agatti garden, 
not at a hetel garden ; but interspersed among the agaltii, planted in 
the same soil, and fed by the same water, is another and more pre- 
cious plant, whose winding tendrils and smooth green leaves attract 
onr notice when we have entered the garden, and begun to look 
closely around. It is only for the sake of screening and sweetening 
the beUl that the a^atti is grown, and when the beUlAtaS ia ripe, the 
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agatU which supported and defended it is cut down, and either applied 
to some trivisl u»e, or cast into the fire. Thus it is in our missions 
in Tiunevelly, and in the visible Chnrch in general, which in every 
country is a bctd garden, in which, "the many" wlto are "called," 
attract more notice than " the few " who are " chosen," though thej 
are of infinitelj less value, and in which " the few " grow np amongst 
" the manj," undistinguished from them except bj the dose observer, 
and are trained up for heaven, in green and fruitful humility, under 
their protecting shade.* 

It is quite certain that Giod has not left Himself in Tinnevelly, 
or in any place where his word has been preached, and his Church 
planted, without witnesses to the saving efficacjof his truth. Whilst 
He causes "the Gospel of the kingdom" to be "preached in all 
nations for a witness unto them," it is evidently his design that it 
should not ordinarily or always be a witness against them ; for He has 
been pleased in so many instances to accompany it with "the demon- 
stration of his Spirit and of power," as to prove to nil nations that 
Christianity is from God, and a remedy for the spiritual diseases of 
the Hindtis, as well as of all other races of men. 

In concluding this sketch of the Field, the Work, and the RestUU 
of the Tinnevelly Missions, I wish to remind my reader that eo much 
still remtuns to be done, that all that has been accomplished as yet 
may bo described as only a promising beginning. More has been 
done in Tinnevelly than in any other province in India, and yet very 
much remains to be done, before oil iTinnevelJy is Christianized. 
Nearly 45,000 souls have been brought under Christian instruction in 
that one province, but more than 1,200,000 souls remnia In darkness 
still ! It is frequently our duty still, in the ordinary course of our 
labours in Tinnevelly, within the limits even of our Missionary 
parishes, to pass through village after village, teeming with a busy 
population, in which all classes of society — " old men and maidens, 
young men and children," — vie vrith each other, not in praising and 
serving God, but in praising and serying devils. Much remains to 
be done also before every Indian province, or even every province in 
the Madras Presidency, becomes a Tinnevelly; for, with the exception 
of tbe three or four most southern provinces. Southern India has 
witnessed no. greater Missionary progress tban tlie Presidencies of 
Bengal and Bombay. Even in Southern India I could mention 
twelve or thirteen zillahs or provinces, each with an average popula- 
'tion of nearly a million of sonis, in all which there is not a single 
Missionary of the Church of England. In most of those provinces 
there are one or two Missionaries of other Societies ; but in the 
Hyderabad country, which is connected with Madras in ecclesiastical 
matters, though politically connected with Bengal, and in which there 

' This uulog7 will be found also in " P«ttitl*B HUtoij of the Tumevell; 
HUuon." I have octadonallr nsed Hr. PetUtt'i irords ; but the analog; itself 
Btmck me ihortly after my aninl in TinneTelly, wben I stated it, neari j w ibov^ 
in a letter to a Mend. 
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is a population of ten millions — the great majority of them Telngu 
people and heathens — there is not a single European Missionary con- 
nected with any Protestant communion. There is an excellent native 
Missionary labouring there, a Missionary of the SocUti/ foe the Fi-o- 
poffation of ike Gospel, but he can scarcely be regarded as a 
Missionary to the people of the country. Being himself a Tamil 
man, he was sent on a special mission to the Tamil people who have 
settled as domestic servants to the Europeans, and as camp followers 
in the principal military cantonment ; yet the appointment of that soli- 
tary native Missionary is all that has been done for the propagation of 
Christianity in the territories of the Nizam. To hope to dispel the 
darkness of ten millions of heathens and Mahometans by an isolated 
effort like that, is surely little better than if we should hope to illu- 
minate London by means of a single candle stuck upon the top of St. 
Paul's ! I trust, however, that more will soon be done for India in 
general, and more also for Tinnevelly, to which my own mind 
naturally reverts when I think of the future. Supposing the congre- 
gations already gathered in in Tinnevelly, able to stand al^ne without 
foreign aid, which I hope they will, ere long, be able to do, it will 
then become only more clearly our duty — and a delightful duty it will 
be — to lengthen our cords, and strengthen our stakes, and endeavour 
to gather in more and more of the surrounding heathenism. Hindti- 
ism, which wears a calm and tolerant face when it fears no danger, 
has recently Bhoivn,'by its combination with Mahometan fanaticism, 
and its ebullitions of persecuting rage, that it feels the grasp, and fears 
the power and progress of its Divine foe. A crisis has appeared in 
the history of our Missions In India, and the appearance of such a 
crisis should surely stimulate the friends of Missions, and all who are 
desirous of the enlightenment and improvement of India, to help us 
with all their might The Church Miasionary Society has every year 
of late been devoting more and more of its funds and energies to 
India, and now that I am about to return to the scene of my own 
labours, I am truly thankful to carry with me the hope and belief that 
the Socieiy Jbr the Propagation of the Gospel has also commenced to 
move forward. The additional grunt of 3,000t per annum which the 
Society has recently been enabled to make for the extension of Indian 
Missions, provides us with funds sufficient for a considerable advance 
in each of the Presidencies, and now all that we want is an adequate 
supply of men of the proper sort. "The harvest truly is groat, and 
the labourers are few," and without the help of additional labourers, 
men of piety, devotedness, and energy, the harvest cannot be gathered 
in. " Say cot ye, there arejyet four months, and then cometh har- 
vest. Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields ; for they are white 
already unto harvest. And he that reapeth receiveth wages, and 
gathereth fruit unto life eternal." The real work of Missions, the 
work of winning souls to Christ, is a spiritual work, and can only be 
done by spiritual men. Living men alone are competent to place 
"living stones" in the wall of ihe spiritual temple. But such men 
are not to be purchased by money t no organisation, however perfect. 
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no ordination, however valid, can confer life. If we wish Christian 
men, animated by the living, loving Spirit of CbrisI, to be raised up 
and Bent forth to do Christ's work in India, such men must be sought 
for in Christ's Spirit, and in accordance with Christ's commands, by 
earnest prayers to Himself ; for surely He is more deeply interested 
than we can be, in the extension and prospeifity of his own work. 
"Fray ye, therefore, tbe Lord of the harvest, that He would thrust 
forth lilbourers into his harvest." 
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of the Field, the Work, and tbe Beeults; with an Introductory Lecture on the 
progress of Christianity in India."] 



VISITATION BY THE BISHOP OF GRAHAMSTOWN. 

We think that our readers will be interested in the account given 
by the Bishop of Grahamstown, of his visit to the Kafir Tribes in hia 
Uocese. We are indebted for it to the Anglo African. 

" On Wednesday evening, July 29, the Bishop of Gratiamstown 
met the Parishioners of that City in the Grrammar School, and gave 
then some details of his late visit amongst the heathen tribes on our 
border. There were present of the "clergy, besides hia Lordship, the 
Ven. Archdeacon Merriman, the Rev. J. Heavyside, the Rev. G-. 
Thompson, the Kev. F. Bankes, the Rev. E. Cornford, the Rev. J. J, 
Rowe, the Kev. C. R. Lange, and the Rev, G. Daniel. The room 
was well filled, but not by any means crowded, which is to be won- 
dered at, considering the interest of the subject to be brought before 
the Meeting. Ailer commencement of the proceedings by the use of 
the appointed prayers, his Lordship stated his intention of holding 
these meetings periodically, in order to arouse. If possible, a greater 
interest in Mission work. This was an introductory one, and he 
should give a sketch of his lale tour amongst the Mission Stations in 
Ereli's country, Sandilli's and Umhala's and elsewhere. It was to 
be remembered in regard to Missions generally that the work was a 
work of faith and patience. In nature we might see things designed 
for permanency long in coming to perfection. Missions were a work 
of time ; — the language had to be learnt and the confidence of the 
natives had to be gained. And if he could not give any glowing 
account of converts, yet, it must he remembered that the Missions of 
the Church were in their infancy, having been set on foot only 
a little more than two years ago by the late Bishop Armstrong. The 
present crisis, whilst it has its advantages, had greatly affected the 
Mission work, and had compelled him to modify the plan hitherto 
adopted. He described the desolation in British Kaffraiia as very 
fearful. In many cases, they rode through kraal after kraal, and the 
only signs of life were a few half-starved dogs. The first Mission the . 
Bi^op visited was that of the Rev. Mr. Waters, called St. Mark's, 
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beyond the Kel. To show how much our MiasionB are affected by 
the present state of things in Kafirland, Mr. Waters told the Bishop 
that, whereas there were 600 or 700 children in schools connected 
with this station, few attend now in some placesi, none in others. An 
ordained Missionary is to be placed this side of the Kei, on the banks 
of the Bolota River. . A catechist has been here for some time, and 
Daralla, the chief, expreeaed hia conviction that the word of the 
teacher was good and true, and his readiness to receive Missionaries. 
At the kraal of Elizwa, the widow of Mapasaa, the Tambookie chief, 
a school had long been iicid, and a Missionary was now to be sent to 
her, at her special request. At St. Mark's station, the Bishop had an 
interview with Kreli, who fi'ankly confessed his foliy in listening to 
the words of the prophet. At St. John's Mission station, the Bishop 
stayed one Sunday, — and alWr the morning service, the amount of the 
offertory was given in mealies to all who were present ; andafter this 
distribution they were reminded of the food of their souls which God 
would give thero, and of the meal which perisbeth not. Seventy 
Kafir children have been received as boarders at this station. St. 
Luke's Mission station ia near Umhala's kraal, but the population has 
almost entirely deserted the place. TJmhala said that they had all 
been deceived by the false words of a female ; and that they had dis- 
covered their error when it was too late. Near this station is that of 
Kohooo, an important and favorable position for enlarged operations. 
Already industrial works are carried on here under Mr. Birt — and a 
missionary catechist is shortly to be placed here, in connexion with 
a body of ' unbelievers* in the prophet, under Smith, Umhala's son, 
who had invited a Missionary. The Bishop stayed but a short time 
at Reiskamma Hoek, where there is a Mission carried on among the 
Fingoea, under the Rev. W. H. L. Johnston, which has now much 
promise of success. 'In conclusion, the Bishop alluded to the school 
which he has just set on foot for the Kafirs round Grahamstown, in 
which there are already fifty childrcn.^and to the church which the 
Kafirs are asking for, and which he hoped would soon be commenced. 
He commended the work to the prayers of thosfe present, and urged 
on them the duty of assisting this work by their contributions also. 
After a short speech from the Rev. J. Heavyside, alluding to the com- 
parison between this missionary meeting and tlie first held in the 
Vestry many years ago, the Bishop pronounced the Benediction, and 
the meeting dispersed." 

WEST INDIAN MISSION TO WEST AFRICA. 
{Prom the New Tork Chvrck Jovnml.) 
Thk Rev. Dr. Caswall writes us the following interesting letter, 
informing us of the death of another martyr in the cause of the con- 
version of Africa. Ail who have read of the devoted Leacock, will 
rejoice to know that the work he began so well is going on with good 
success : — 

"Messrs. Editors, — I have to acknowledge, with many thanks, the 
receipt of ten doUara remitted by you on account of the West Indian 
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Mission to West Africa. I am happj to say that amidst faevere 
afflictions, tliat inleresting Miieion continues to prosper. The church, 
erected mainly by the efforts of the chief Wilkinson, is now complete, 
and is able to accommodate 300 pereons. The school is in a very 
flourishing state, under Mr. Cyprian, a young man of color, trained 
at Sierra Leone. The number of pupils is pow fifty-two, and the 
advancement made by them in scholarship is really surprising. Tlie 
Church servtces are kept up by Mr. Duport, one of the most forward 
scholars acting as his interpreter. 

In March last, an amiable West Indian gentleman, Mr. Uiggs, arrived 
, at my house, on his way to the mission at Fallangia. I was very 
much pleased with him, and his spirit seemed greatly to resemble that 
of the departed Leacock. Mr. Higga reached Sierra Leone soon after 
the death of Bishop Weeks, and Duport came down from Fallangia - 
in a small boat, over 140 miles of ocean, in the tornado season, in 
order to convey the new Missionary to the Pongas country. Un- 
happily, the reiurn Toyage was performed under most painful and 
distressing circumstances, originating in adverse tempests and the 
contracted dimensions of the vessel. Mr. Higgs (with his companion) 
reached Fallangia after a perilous voyage of five days and nights; but 
the African fever attacking him, the new comer died on the 2 1st of June. 
He lived long enough to bear testimony to the great- work going on 
in Fallangia, and his letters to me reported the school as being in a 
most satisfacttA'y state, and the influence of Christianity as increasing;. 
He ascertained that the dream respecting Mr. Leacock had tjeen pub- 
licly mentioned before the "martyr of the Pongas " set foot on the 
shores of Africa. Mr. Wilkinson also slated to him the remarkable 
fact that the clei^man by whom he was himself instructed in Eng- 
land in 1812, was none other than Scott, the Commentator. 

Mr. Wilkinson's letter to me, announcing the death of another 
martyr for Africa, is as follows : — 

' Fftllangiii, June 27, 1867. 
To the Rev. H. Caswall, D.D. 

Beverend Sir, — Will you be kind enough to allow me to intrude 
on you,, by informing you of the melancholy death of my beloved 
friend Mr. Higgs, who departed this life on Sunday afternoon, on the 
2Ut of .Tune, at half-past one. He was brought up in an open boat 
from Sierra Leone, witliout the least shelter, either by night or day, in 
heavy tornadoes, for five successive nights sleeping in wet clothes, 
with no bed to rest on, nor good sustenance. They had no place in 
the boat even to get a cup of coffee or tea, to warm Ihem after their 
all night wetting, packed up like herrings. In fact, when I saw them 
landing in a swampy boot, every article wet, even their apparel, it 
made me tremble for the new comer. He expired in my arms, as 
a Christian, full of resignation ; but I blame those who put him in 
such a shell of a boat, not three tons burthen. Be not discouraged; 
Jesus will yet be a Prince and Conqueror. With a true and sincere 
respect to you and family, and to all friends of Africa, I remain, Sir, 
yotir most humble and obedient servant, 

BtCHARD Wilkinson.' 
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The Mission is again under (he sole care of the colored Missionaries, 
Duport and Cj'prian. The consecration of the new Bishop of Sierra 
Leone ia fixed for September 2lGt. It will be seen that the climate 
of Africa is hardly chargeable witli Mr. Higgs' death. I remain, 
dear Sir, yours very truly, 

EBKBr Casttall. 
Figheldean, Sept«mbei B, 1SG7." 



THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ON THE SYNOD 
AT CAPETOWN. 

The following is the Archbishop of Canterbury's reply to the 
objectors to the late Synod. We copy it from the Anglo-African. There 
appears to be an omission in the date in the first paragraph. 

"Lambeth, April 13, 18BJ-. 

Sir, — I write to acknowledge a communication with which you have 
favored me, bearing date 1857, a nd^ accompanied by a protest nume- 
rously signed, against an ecclesiastical synod recently convened by 
the Bishop of Capetown, 

I cannot but regret that a measure which his lordship thought de- 
sirable for the government of his diocese, should have proved distasteful 
and objectionable to many of the members of the Church of England, 
both lay and clerical, resident in the diocese. 

There is nothing, however, in the constitution o& such a synod 
which legally falls under my cognisance. I must, therefore, content 
myself with acknowledging your letter, and the protest which it con- 
tains, and remain. 

Tour faithful obedient Servant, 

J. B. Camtuar. 
To John Barry, Esq." 

DIOCESE OF MELBOURNE. 
, The following Measure wtu carried at tke late Meeting of the Church 
AMembly, at Melbourne. 
A BILL 
To regulate the Election of Lay Representatives of the United Church 
ofEngland and Ireland in Victoria, at Assemblies of the Licensed 
Clergy and Laity of the Diocese of Melbourne, to be convened 
under the provisions of the Act of 18 Victoria No. 45, and to 
provide for the convenmg such Assemblies and the regulation of 
the proceedings thereofand thereat. 
Whebeas by an Act passed in the 18th year of Her M^esty Queen 
Victoria, entituled " An Act to enable the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity 
of the United Church of England and Ireland in Victoria, to provide 
for the regulation of the affairs of the said Church," it was, amongst 
other things, enacted that it should be lawful for any Bishops of the 
United Church of England and Ireland in Victoria to convene an 
Assembly of the licensed clergy and the laity of such Church in 
the Diocese of Melbourne, and that it should be lawful for the first of 
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any Tutare Assembly 80 conTened to make euch regulations, acts, or 
leaolutiona, as it might deem fit for altering the conatitution of such 
Assembly with respect to the number, election, and qualification of 
the lay members thereof, and for the adjournment and prorogation of 
such Assemblies, and the calling of future Agaemblies, and the mode 
of election of the lay members thereof. And whereaa, it is desirable 
that prorision should be made for the election, from time to time, of 
persons to act as lay repiesentatives of the said Church at such 
Assemblies, and for the convening, and proroguing, and dissolving the 
same, and the regulating the proceedings thereof. Be it therefore 
enacted by the Assembly of the United Church of England and 
Ireland in Yictoria, in Assembly convened under the provisions of 
the said recited Act, at its first session held at the St. James' School 
Boom. William Street, Meltiourne, on the 16th of October, 1856, and 
by adjournment thereof at the same place, on the 16th day of April, 
1857, as follows ;— 

1. That the present Assembly, convened under the provisions of 
the said Act, shall continue as an Assemblyjuntil the first day of 
January, 1860, and no longer, but subject to be sooner dissolved by 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese thereof, and every future Assembly 
that may be convened shall continue as an Assembly for a period of 
three years and no longer, from the date of the first meeting of such 
Assembly, subject to dissolution in the mean time by the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese, who shall have the right to dissolve such Assembly, 
subject to the provisions hereinafter introduced. 

2. That all persons elected as lay repi'esentatives for the Diocese of 
Melbourne, under the provisions of the said Act, at the present 
Assembly convened under the provisions thereof, and all persons who 
may be elected in the place of any such representative who shall 
resign their office, die, or become disqualified, as hereinafter men- 
tioned, shall act as lay representatives at such Assembly until the first 
day or January, which will be in the year ]860, unless the said 
Assembly shall be sooner dissolved by the Bishop of the Diocese, and 
as soon as may be after the first day of January, 1860, or as soon as 
may be after any earlier time at which the said Assembly shall have 
been dissolved, there shall be a general election of lay representatives. 

3. That within six months after every dissolution of the Assembly 
by effluxion of time or otherwise, a general election of lay repre- 
sentatives shall take place. 

4. That there shall be once at least in^every year a session of such 
Assembly, at such time and place as the Bishop of the Diocese may 
fix or direct, so that a period of twelve calendar months shall not 
intervene between the last sitting of the Assembly in one session, and 
the first sitting of the Assembly in the next session, or between the 
last session of one Assembly, and the first meeting of the next 
Assembly. And every Assembly, at any yearly sesnon, shall have ■ 
power to adjourn from time to time, as may be agreed upon by a 
rasjoDty of the members thereof, and shall not be subject to be dissolved 
without its own consent until it shall have sat for seven several days. 
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5. That every elected member of the said Assembly ^ho shall have 
been absent from the Assembly for nn entire session, without due 
cause shown to the satisfaction of the Assembly, or who shall cease 
to be a member of the United Church of England and Ireland, or 
publicly impugn the doctrines or disciphne thereof, shall be deemed 
to hare vacated his seat, and such seat shall he declared vacant by a 
majority of the Assembly. And upon such seat being so declared 
vacant, the President for the time being shall direct a new election to 
be made of a lay representative, in the alead of the person whose seat 
shall be so declared vacant as aforesaid. 

6. That for the ascertaining the attendance of elected members 
during any session of the Assembly, a book shall, at the commence- 
ment of every session, be placed on the" table of the Assembly by the 
Secretary, and be preserved by him, in which every elected member 
shall record his name at some day of his attendance at such session, 
and the absence of the name of any elected member in such book at 
the termination of the session, shall be conclusive evidence of his 
having been absent from the Assembly during the whole period 
thereof. 

7. That it shall be lawful for any lay representative to resign his 
seat in the Assembly by writing under his hand, addressed to the 
President for the time being, and from the time when such resigna- 
tion shall have been received by such President, the seat of such 
member shall be vacant ; and if any lay representative shall die, and 
the fact of his death shall he reported to the President thereupon, and 
in either of such cases an election shall take place as soon as may be 
of a representative in the stead of the representative so resigning his 
seat or becoming deceased, 

8. That within three days of the opening of the lirst session of each 
Assembly, the President for the time being shall lay upon the table 
of the Assembly, for the consideration thereof, a list of names, not 
exceeding five, of members chosen by bim as a Committee, three to 
form a quorum, to which all questions shall be referred as to the 
validity of all disputed elections, or the propriety of declaring the seat 
of any lay representative vacant by reason of any cause other than 
death or resignation ; and if such list be not objected to within the 
iirst six days from the first meeting of such Assembly on which the 
Assemblies shall meet for despatch of business, the members men- 
tioned therein shall form and be an Election Committee for the 
purposes aforesaid, for the duration of that Assembly ; but if the same 
ahull be objected to by the Assembly, such President shall substitute 
the names of other members to form such Committee in the stead of 
the names objected to, and so on until the whole of the names so 
submitted shall have been before the Assembly, during a period of 
three days of its meeting for despatch of business without being 
oliyected to. 
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MODE OF CONDUCTING DIVINE SERVICE AT 
MELBOURNE. 

Tbe followiog circular letter has been forwarded to each clergjman 
in the dioceae of Melbonrne : — 

" Bishopuonrt, June 23, 1S67. 

Reverend and Dear Sir, — Since my return from England, my at- 
tention has been called to some practices, which were introdaced 
during my absence, in the mode of conducting Divine Service in a few 
of the churches and licensed places of worship in the dioceee. But, 
although requested to do so, I was reluctant to interfere, except in 
the way of private advice ; first, because I do not regard an absolute 
uniformity in nil particulars as at all essential to the well-being of the 
Church, and some variety (provided the spiritual character of the 
Service is not affected by it) may be considered as justified by custom ; 
and secondly, because I am very unwilling to recognise, and thus 
perhaps promote among the members of the Church, both clerical and 
lay, a division of opinion and feeling upon matters of ritual. 

The increase, however, of these practices, and the difficulty which 
some of tbe clergy have felt in putting a slop to them, have determined 
me at length to exercise the authority given to me in the preface to 
the Book of Common Prayer, and " take order " concerning them. 

There are two to which I particularly allude ; viz., the intoning of 
the Service, or parts of the Service, such as the responses and particu- 
larly the Amen, at the close of every prayer j and the chaunting of the 
responses after the commandments. The use of these practices at 
cathedrals and collegiate chapels in England has naturally led some 
of the clergy, either in compliance with the wish of their choirs, 
or from their own taste, to adopt them : but they are altogether un- 
authorized by the Rubric ; tbey give offence to many of our people, and 
cause them to absent themselves from our services ; and they are, in 
my opinion, wholly unsuitable for ordinary congregational worship. 

I would therefore request you, if these, or either of these practices 
have been adopted in the church or licensed place of worship in your 
parish, immediately to discontinue them, and to require the choir (for 
whom, as being under his control, a minister is responsible) to dis- 
continue them also- 

There is another custom vrhich, although very common in England, 
is equally unauthorized by tbe Rubric, and is, I think, undesirable to 
be retained here ; viz., the introduction of the words, " Glory be to 
Thee, O Lord ! " after the minister has given out the Gospel for the 
day. The insertion of any words into the Service is aa muc4i an in- 
fringement of the prescribed order, as the alteration or omission of 
any ; and I would, therefore, wish this practice also to be discon- 
tinued. 

You will understand that I am quite willing to bear the responsi- 
bility of exercising the authority, given me as above-mentioned in this 
matter. But, in complying wiUi my directions, you may either refer 
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or not to this letter, as f ou sliall'judge to be mo«t expedient for the 
maintenance of peaoe andjquietness in ^our parish. 

Praying that God will make you approve yourself in all particulars 
an able nuniBter «f the New Testament, and will give you many of 
your people, to be y«uj joy. and crown of r^oicing in the presence of 
tbe Lord Jesus Christ at His coming, 

I remain, Revereod and DearSir, yonr faithful brother in Christ, 
C. Mblboubhb." 

*,* We venture tO'Subjoin t« tbii letter the fblloiriiig puaage from the Bev. 
William Palmer's " Origtnes Liturgicre," (1832,) VoL II. p. Bl. 

" When the deacon had ascended the pulpit or ambon, and announced the title 
of the Oospel, tbe people with one voice exclaimed, ' Qlor; be to Thee, Lord 1 ' 
This custom of giving glor; to God for his HoIt Glospel appears to have prevailed 
from remote antiquity, in all the Churches of Uie Ea»t and West ; and tbe Church 
of Engluid has not ceaied, for manf eeoturies, to fdlow so pious and laudable 
an example" 

Tbe foUowing note la in Biiihop Haut's Edition of "The Book of Conmion 
Prejer," (itb edition, 1830,) p. 8SJ. 

" The ouRtom of Bajing, ' Glory be to Thee, Lord I ' when the minister is about 
to read the Holv Qoepel, has no aathority for it in our present Liturgy. It was 
enjoined indeed by King £dward the Sixth's Erst Common Prayer Book, and so 
the cQstoro has continued ever since ; and I do not know how H came to be left 
oat of the rubrici afterwards. It certainly could have nothing objected to it, 
and therefore it is restored in the Scotch Litargy. — WhtaUy. It seemt to have 
been left out by tbe printer's negligence. — Bithop Orerall." 



DIOCESE OF ADELAIDE. 
From Church of England Eecordfor Victoria. 
We were favored the other day with a eight of an Adelaide paper, 
' bearing date May 13, and conlaiaing a report of the Biahop'a opening 
speech, at the annual meeting of the Church Synod of South 
Australia. The speech is full of interesting matter. The Bishop 
evidently feels the difficulty arising from the Synod having (unlike 
that of Victoria) no Act of Council or Parliaroent for its Constitution, 
although he quotes the opinion of three eminent counsel —Bethel, 
Kelly, and Napier — to the effect that it ia perfectly legal for the 
delegates of the Church to meet and enact bye-laws for self-regulation. 
It is clear that the parishes lliroughout the Diocese of Adelaide will 
not be bound to carry out tbe regulations of the Synod, as they would 
be if legalised by Act of Parliament. TheBishop proposes to remedy 
this defect by a provision to be introduced into tbe Trust deeds of the 
various parishes. 

The statistics of the Diocese of Adelaide, as given by the Bishop, 
show that a population, small compared with that of our own Diocese, 
is yet not behind us in zeal for the advance of the Church. We 
subjoin the items, as likely to interest our readers : 

Communicants "8 

Marriages 621 

B^>tUed 1002 
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Snndfty School Teaohen I^S 

Ditto SchoU™ 1900 

£ t. d. 

Pew Kento 2988 

HonUil; CoUecUoni 1IS6 S Sj 

SftCTtunent*! ftiid other offeringi S90 19 11 

Charch Buildings, Ac. «160 

FM»M»»geB, ftft 700 

ieilS69 S 8} 
MiMionarj StipoDds 750 

£ 12309 3 aj 

PRAYER FOR THE SPFFEBEHS IN INDIA. 
The following Prayer it reeomtnended by ike Lord Biikop of Qut^for 
piivate andfamUj/ weinkis Dioceu. 
"0 God, who hast taught ua by Thy holy Apostle, that if ono 
member suffer all the members should suffer with it, and if one 
member rejoice all the members should rejoice with it ; give ua grace, 
we beseech Thee, both to be truly touched at heart by the hitter aod 
bloody trials to which Thou hast permitted our fellow •subjects and 
fellow-Christians in the East to be exposed, and also to be thankful 
for the blessings of peace and security which, by Thy undeserved 
mercy, we enjoy ourselves. Teach us, O Lord, to profit by every 
warning at every time from Thy hand, whether far off or nigh, and 
to humble ourselves before Thee in penitence and supplication. And 
above all, hear our prayers, O merciful Father, at this time, for the 
sufferers in whose behalf we approach Thee. Grrant them patience, 
and fortitude, and faith ; strengthen the hands of their defenders ; 
defeat the malice and turn the hearts of their cruel enemies ; atid 
bring to a close, if it so please Thee, the dreadful calamities by which 
they are oppressed. O Lord hear ; Lord forgive ; O Lord hearken 
and do : defer not for Thy own sake, Lord, for the people are 
called by Thy name and the name of ITiy Son Jesus Christ, our only 
mediator and advocate, who with Thee and the Holy Ghost liveth 
and reigneth one God, world without end." 



THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY AND THE EVANGELICAL 

ALLIANCE. 
Ab we printed in the last number of the Colonial Church Chromde 
(p. 386) an extract from the Timet, professing to be a report of a 
speech of the Dean of Canterbury, at the late meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance at Berlin, we now transfer to our pages the 
following letter, which the Dean has addressed to the Editor of that 
paper: — 

"Sir, — Having heard from a friend that I am reported in your 
journal to have made a speech at the late Berlin Cotiference, recom- 
mending, among other things, the union of Englisli with German 
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Theology, I beg to slate that not one word of that speech was uttered 
kj me. I am given to understand that such a speech was deliverecl, 
but by another person ; the first 1 ever heard of it was iu a letter 
this morning. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Henrt Alfoed. 
October 10, 1857." 

The Dean does not contradict the account given of " the adminis- 
tration of the Lord's Supper," 

It appears that the speech in question was made by the Rev. B. 
Fhilpot, Rector of Great Cressingham, Norfolk. It did not appear 
to us very likely that Dean Alford gbould have called such words as 
were reported in the Times, " good Saxon English." The following 
report of the speech is from the J/ews of the Gkurchee for October. 
The concluding paragraph is the most satisfactory part of it : — 

" The Rev. Mr. Philpot said (in English), that England needed and 
longed for union witli Germany in politics and religion; while the 
great Bunsen was among us, he won many hearts for you and for 
your king. He was a centre for our afiections ; he taught us to 
know and love you. I myself venerate him as the friend of Dr. 
Arnold — a man who would have delighted to have been here. You 
are building a home for our princess in Berlin, and this day we cele- 
brate the marri^e of English and German theology. We have been 
too long frightened by it, because we only knew its name. We must 
learn divinity from your divines, — not from those who banish from 
divinity the Spirit of the Divine, for ex nihilo nihil Jit, but from such 
men as those to whom we have listened to-day. The days are past 
when ignorance is the mother of devotion, and you must help us now 
to gird on our armour. — The reverend gentleman continued for some 
time in thb strain, when he was interrupted by the impatience of the 
audience." 

EXCURSIONS IN PALESTINE.— No. 1. 

SECTION L — JERUSALEM TO MABlCB. 



The following notes of a journey in Palestine, undertaken soma 
years since, with objects more definite, perhaps, than those of ordinary 
ti-avellers, wilt, it is hoped, not be out of place in the Colonial Church 
Chronicle, nor otherwise than acceptable to its readers. Indepen- 
dently of the interest that must always attach to scenes consecrated 
by the presence of Incarnate Deity, and intimately associated with 
the sacred history, both of the Old and New Testament, Palestine 
presents to the Christian mind objects of yet deeper interest than the 
identification of its ancient sites, and the investigation of its hallowed 
traditions. The "lively stones" of the "spiritual temple" are "poured 
out " over the length and breadth of the land ; and the mouldering 
ruins of many a venerable church symbolizes the present condition of 
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Christianity in that country, which was its birthplace and its cradle. 
One chief object of the "Excursions" was to ascertain the actual 
state of the Chriiftians, Jews, and Samaritans ; and the information 
collected, and here presented to the reader, mny be fully relied upon 
as the result of careful and diligent inquiry on the spot. 
' Those who are most earnestly desirous to extend the limits of our 
Bedeemer's kingdom in countries where His saving Name has been 
hitherto unknown, will not be indifferent to the fortunes of that small 
remnant, which the providence of God has so wonderfully preserved 
through thirteen centuries of persecation and degradation, to witness 
to the faith of Christ before the face of their Mohammedan oppres- 
sors. It is difficult to resist the conviction that they have still a part 
to play in the future development of the Divine purpoBcs — how or 
•when, it were hardly safe to speculate. Their very existence at the 
present day, under such drcnmstances as will be hereafter detailed, 
while it afibrds a striking indication of the vitality of the Christian 
faith, presents also a pattern of constancy which challenges not only 
the sympathy, but the admiration of their more enlightened brethren, 
and mny perhaps serve to kindle a zeal, not less ardent, but more 
religious, than that which, in the Middle Ages, armed the nations of 
Europe for the recovery of the Holy Land. 

It will only be necessary to state that the party, whose wanderings 
are here recorded, consisted at first of five, four of whom represented, 
by a curious coincidence, the constituent parts of the United Kingdom, 
including the Principality ; a fact which may be serviceable in main- 
taining the anonymous incognito of the narrative. The writer himself 
may be assigned to the Horatian class "Bomanus an Appulus 
anceps ;" and is, therefore, qualified to do am pie justice to the various 
nationalities of which the company was composed. 

Saturday, May 28(A. — We intended to leave Jerusalem this 
morning at seven o'clock ; .but owing to the usual delays incident to 
Oriental travel, it was half-past twelve before we set out on our 
journey. Emerging from the Jaffa gate, we passed along the walls to 
their north-east angle, crossed the valley of Jehoshaphat where it 
inctines to the west, then ascending Gebel «8-Saweyieh — the hill that 
separates Scopus from Mount Olivet — we proceeded along a lofty 
ridge, commanding on the right a fine view of the Dead Sen and the 
valley of the Jordan. Immediately beneath us lay a confused chaos 
of mountainous country, constituting the wilderness of Jud^a, which, 
with the rugged height of Quarantania, conspicuous in the distance, 
was the scene of our Lord's fasting and temptation. The whole 
country which we were traversing declines rapidly towards the east, 
and consists of a series of deep and rugged valleys, separated by s 
succession of high rocky ridges, on whose summits lay the native 
villages, surrounded by a sprinkling of verdure, which pleasantly 
relieved the monotonous desolation, and the dun, dry aspect of the 
country. 

In about two hours from Jerusalem we reached Anita, the Ana- 
thoth of Jeremiah the prophet, a city of priests in the tribe of 
Benjamin, now an insignificant village, inhabited exclusively by 
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Mohammeduns. There vna, however, at this time one Christian 
Bojonrning in the Tillage, for the purpose of directing the operationti 
in the neighbouring quarries; and we had met on the road long lines 
of camels laden with Btones for the erection of the English church at 
Jertisatem. lliig Holitary Christian we prevailed on to accompany ub, 
for be was well acquainted with the country, and we found it alnaya 
expedient to secure the services of a guide on whose local knowledge 
we could rely. Proceeding northward from An^a acroaa Wady 
' es-SeUm, we passed a small villt^e named Hiemeh, crowning a broad 
ridge, which descends on the north into Wady Farah. Crossing this 
valley, and ascending the next ridge, we had Jebi on a hill to our 
leCt. We did not at this time turn aside to explore it, but I visited 
it on a subsequent occasion, from Jerusalem, and found in its old 
foundations and ruined masonry, sufiBcient indications of an ancient 
site, the history of which will be presently investigated. The next 
valley which we crossed was much deeper, and more precipitous than 
any of the former, and, a little to the right of our path, was conti-acted 
into a narrow gorge, between perpendicular TBcks, where I afterwards 
enjoyed an agreeable day exploring the bold scenery of this. Wady 
es-Swinit, This rocky defile runs into the great ralley of the Jordan, 
not far from Jericho, and is known towards its lower part as Wady 
Kelt, where it is watered by a stream flowing from aCopious fountain 
of the same name, 'Ain el-Kelt, which I also explored at a later 
period. 

Crossing this valley, we came to Miikhmas, the ancient Michmash, 
and had before our eyes a living commentary on the narrative 
of the daring deed of Jonathan, the son of Saul. The modern 
village of M&khmas is, beyond all doubt, the representative of the 
ancient Michmash, then occupied by the Philistine garrison. Wady 
cs-Swinit corresponds exactly with the passage of Michmash, and we 
thought we could identify the sharp rocks of Bozez and Beneh pro- 
truding into the valley. Jeba, which we bad just passed, conspicuoua 
on the other side of the valley, stood confessed as the Gibeah of Ben- 
jamin, from whence thewatchmenof Saul beheld the melting awayof the 
Philistine host, beneath the swords of Jonathan and his armour-bearer. 

Here then we bad the names of two ancient Hebrew cities almost 
entirely unchanged ; and the valley probably derives its name from the 
rock Seneh, for es-Swinit is only an inflection of this root, and we shall 
find frequent instances of the ancient Hebrew names disguised, but 
not concealed, under a modification of the Arabic dialect, which has 
been current in the country from a very remote period. I should 
further like to believe that this is the valley mentioned by Josephus 
in the'vicinity of Gibeah of Saul, called by the Jews, in their native 
language, "The Valley of Thorns,' (&K^uiv ouXiovn,) for the rock 
Seneh is interpreted to mean ' a tkom-roeV..' I cannot, however, feel 
satisfied that Gibeah of Benjamin and Gibeah of Saul are identical, 
as Raumer, Robinson, and others conclude. I cannot donbt that the 
Geba mentioned by Isaiah in immediate connexion with Michmash 
and ' the passage,' is the Gibeah or Geba alluded to in Hie Istof 
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Samuel — that is, Gibeah of Benjamiti ; but Gibeali of Saul is spoken 
of in the same verse in Isiuah, as a liistinct city, apparently situated 
south of Kamab (now er^Bam), as the order of the invader's march 
requires. 

We have two cities of the same name, Gibeah and Ramah, men- 
tioned in the Book of Judg>.-8, in like juxtaposition, where the former 
cannot well be taken for the city on ihe south of the passage of 
Michmash ; for the narrative intimates that it lay on tlie direct. north 
road, as the Gabath Saul of Josephus obviously did ; and I was dis- * 
posed to fix it to the site of Tell-el-Ffil, which is about the required 
distance from Jerusalem. 

Having passed tlirough the vill^e, consisting entirely of low mud 
huts, we found on the west remains of numerous cisterns, plainly 
indicating the existence of a considerable town in former times, of 
which the excavated tombs in the valley below afforded additional 
evidence. 

We have now before us the Moslem village of Deir Dewan, but 
instead of proceedii^ thither we turned to the left, and again crossing 
the Wadj es-Swinit, came at seven o'clock to the village of Burka, 
where we encamped on the threshing-fiuor, and bade farewell to our 
Christian guide from An^ta. 

Sunday, Hay 29(A.— The Restoration of the Royal Family was 
celebrated, probably for the first and last time, in the threshing- floor 
ofBarka; and the Psalms and Lessons, as usual, had an intenser 
meaning amid the scenes. After prayers we went on foot, with two 
of the villagers, to the ruined site of Bethel. Our way lay through 
corn-flelds, already white for the harvest, and our guides, as they 
went, plucked the ears and ate, rubbing them in the palms of their 
bands, common enough in all countries, but having a peculiar interest 
in this hind, and on this day. An hour's walk from Burka brought 
us to Beil-In. It is completely deserted, but the ruins are very 
extensive. A pool of considerable dimensions (314 by 217 feet), and 
evidently of ancient structure, mostly filled with rubbish, but still 
holding a small quantity of dirty, stagnant water, situated in a 
valley on the south of the ruins, first attracted our attention. We 
next examined a ruined church and tower at the north-west extremity 
of the heaps, which are reported to have belonged to a convent. 
They occupy the highest part of a ridge, on whose sloping sides may 
be traced large fragments of walls, houses, cisterns, &c., and great 
part of the northern gateway is still standing. There is amply enough 
to identify tbe site, and to prove that the curse denounced on one of 
the seats of Jeroboam's idolatry has taken sure effect. It has, 
indeed, ' come to nought.' And here I must remark on the great dis- 
service sometimes done to Revelation by an overstraining of the pro- 
phetic language, and by fordng on it a sense which it was never 
intended to bear. There is a remarkable example of it in a passing 
notice of Bethel by a modem traveller, where the prohibition to 
resort to the scene of accursed idolatry is construed intoa prohibition 
to inquire for the site of the dty, as though the fulfilment of the 
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propliflcy of its desolation were not much more signally manifeat by 
finding the site such as it now is. 

At a short distance without the northera g^te we remarked some 
singular stones, which reminded us of Jacob's hurd pillow, and of the 
memorial which he set up. The site seemed well calculated for a 
place of idol sacrifice, and we coold fancy that we had here discovered 
the unhewn altar of natural rock, which formerly smoked with impure 
offerings to the golden calf. 

Having observed ruins on a hill to the south-east, not far distant, 
we crossed over to examine them, where we found a tower in fair 
preservation at the extremity of a range of ruined chambers, com- 
municating with one another by doors of a peculiar construction. 
Tliey were simply composed of three stones, forming two side posts 
and a lintel. The cross surrounded by a circle, carved on the centre 
of the lintd, proved that it was a Christian building, probably a con- 
vent ; but we could discover no traces of a church. This ruin is 
called Buij Mnkhiun, and probably occupies the spot where the patri- 
arch Abraham first encamped in the Promised Land, 'having Sethei 
on the west, and 'Ai on the east.' The former of these we had 
already identified with Beit-tn ; the traces of the latter we expected 
to discover on a remarkable hill to the east, and on the opposite side 
of the great valley that runs down from Beil-ln to the plain of 
Jericho. But the day was too far advanced to allow us to examine 
it to-dny. It was already dark when we ri^ached our tents at Burka. 

Monday, May 30. — We had resolved to go in quest of the site of 
'Ai this morning, before proceeding on our journey. Having, there- 
fore, given directions to our servants to follow the road to Nablils, 
we left Burka at 8 a.m., and after following the road to Beit-ln for 
half an hour, we came to a ruined building called Abu Barak. 
Here turning to the right we crossed Wady Ibne-Barak, and in ten 
more Wady el-Muna, and soon reached the remarkable Tell, which 
had attracted our notice yesterday evening. We examined the site 
with much care, and the narrative of the book of Joshua left 
little doubt in our minds that this hill was formerly occupied by 
the site of 'AL The word ' Tell ' {i. e. hill) is generally coupled 
with a distinguishing name, often marking an ancient site whose me- 
morial is preserved either by tradition or by ruins. We were, at first, 
disappointed that we could discover no distinguishing name for this 
Tell, but our natives persisted in telling us that it had none. When, 
however, I referred to the narrative in the original, and found -it 
written in the account of the destruction of the city, 'And Joshua 
burnt 'Ai, and made it a tell (heap) for ever, even a desolation unto 
this day,' I felt that it needed no other name to identify it — it is 
' a perpetual Tell,' It presented, besides, in its unmistakeable traces 
of walls and cisteiti^, convincing evidence of former habitation; and 
llie scarped rock on the west plainly indicated thai this city bad 
been strongly fortified in that quarter. It is situated on the south 
, side of the deep valley (Wady 'Assus) which runs down from Beit-tn 
to the valley of the Jordan. The relative situation of these three 
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ruins is a matler of coDsiderable importance, beeauae the identifi- 
cation or one of the sites almost ncceeaarily invoWee the other two. 
If, for example, the ruins at Beit-tn do really represent the ancient 
Bethel, this Tell is precisely so situated with reference to it, as the 
sacred narrative implies that 'Ai was with respect to Bethel ; and 
then Makb run must almost of necessity be the place of the patriarch'a 
first encampment. The commutation of the lost syllable, of which 
we have several examples, cannot avail ngdnst other arguments to 
discredit the identity of Bethel with the modern Beit>tn. The prin- 
cipal of these are ; its distance, twelve miles from Jernsalem, and its 
situation on the right of the Nablfls road, specified by Eusebius and 
St. Jerome, in whose time it was still inhabited, and the continuous 
tradition of the native Christians and of the Jews. Among modei-n 
travellers it was first identified by General Noroff in 1836, and 
subsequently by Dr. Robinson in 1838. With regard to 'Ai, its name 
nowhere occurs after its destruction by Joshua, unless the 'Aiath 
mentioned by Isaiah in describing the advance of the army of Sen- 
nacherib be identical with it. It is strange that Eusebias places 'Ai 
west of Bethel, which error has been allowed to pass uncorrected by 
the Latin father ; as the Scripture narrative distinctly and consistently 
places it on the east. 

As we stood on tha Tel! considering the circumstances of the narra- 
tive in the Rook of Joshua, its positiou seemed precisely to tally with 
the site of 'Ai. Up the valley 'Abeus beneath us, running down to 
Jericho, the Israelite army would advance, probably by the road 
traversed by the prophet Elisha on his way from Jericho to BetheL 
None but a traveller in Palestine can understand with what intense 
interest the minut«st circumstances of the sacred narrative are 
studied amid the rocks and hills and valleys that have witnessed 'the 
wars of the Lord.' Here as we lingered we fought over again, in 
imagination, the day of 'Ai, and placed our ambush 'between Bethel 
and 'Ai on the west side of 'Ai,' and marked the place where Joshua 
' pitched on the north side of 'Ai,' with ' a valley between them and 
'Ai,' The feigned flight of the Israelites, and the reckless pursuit of 
the men of 'Ai and Bethel ; the capture and firing of the city by the 
ambuscade, the rout of the Canaanites, the sack and destruction of 
the city, so that it became 'a heap for ever, even a desolation unto 
this day' — all these incidents were brought vividly before our minds. 
And although we could find no distinctive name for the Tell itself, 
yet our native guides gave the name of Wady Ghai, to a small valley 
that runs into Wady 'Assus from the north, nearly opposite to the 
Tell. From this position we commanded an extensive view of the 
country of Benjamin, whose main characteristics are deep valleys and 
rugged hills with the poor villages of the rude fellahin hung on their 
shelving sides, or perched on their conical heights. Many of these 
still retain names of Scripture interest, though in some cases slightly 
varied. Among other sites we were pointed out Rimmon, the ' Rock 
Rimmon' of the Book of Judges, More to the north, on a lofty 
pyramidal hill, was the Christian village of Taiibeh, supposed by 
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Dr. Robinson to represent the ancient Ophra, iilentical, I imagine, 
with the Ephraim of St. John's Gospel. All its inhabitants, to the 
number of 200, are of the orthodox rite, superintended by two 
prieais, and baring a church dedicated to St. George, restored in 
1 Sti7) on the foundations of a larger edifice. El-Kudeir&h is, perhaps, 
identical witli the ancient Kupheirah, and Makhrua may possibly be 
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whose baee stands s ruined mosque — all that now remainH of a town, 
which was once the centre of the true worship of God, the depository 
of the taberoacle and of the ark, previous to the disastrous battle c^ 
Aphek, where the.child Samuel ministered before the Lord in the days 
of Eli the priest, through the wickedness of whose family the citj w&a 
brought to desolation, so that it became a proverb in Israel. 

Leaving Silfln, we followed the winding course of Wady Lebb&n, 
having the khan of that name some distance on the left. This Khao 
Lebb&n stands on the Sultina, on the south of the valley, and the 
village of Lebbia — no doubt the ancient !Lebonah — a little further 
north, on the left of the road, and on the western slope of the valley. 
We now made all the speed we could to overtake our companions, 
who meanwhile were waiting for us at the khan. Aa soon as they 
saw us fljing up the valley, they mounted and pursued us ; but it was 
some time before they overtook us, and then the baggage was so far 
in advance as to baffle our utmost efforts to come up with it. 

As we approached NablQs and passed on our left the village of 
Hawara, our road lay through a wide and very fertile valley, named 
El-Miikhna, separating Mount Gerizim, on the west, from another 
lofty range on the eas^ on whose sides hung several villages, of which 
the most conspicuous was Awfirta. We rode in the shade of the lofty 
mountain, for so many centuries the rival of Moriah, until we arrived 
at Jacob's Well, where a narrow valley runs up westward to NabKis, 
between the roots of Ebal and Gerizim. It was now six o'clock, 
and we liked to believe that the Evangelist followed the Boman com- 
putation of time. As we sat at Jacob's Well and read the inspired 
narrative which has hallowed this spot for ever, the scene around ua 
waa our commentary, and its silent eloquence produced an impressioa 
which, I trust, time will never efface. But I visited it again fre- 
quently, and defer a fuller notice. 

Proceeding towards the town, we found our tents pitched without 
. the gates, in an olive-yard protected by a low wall, on the right-hand 
side of the road, in full view of Mount Grecizim. 
{To be conltTOied.) 



littbfEtns BitO Kotices. 

A Pita for India; (tr. Practical Coneideratiovs on ihe Divine Judgtaenta 
on that Country. No. LI. of Occagiowd Sermon*, preached i» Weat- 
mingter Abbey. By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D,, Canon of West- 
minster. London : Rivingtons. 18S7. 
Cakom Wordswosth uses the pulpit of Westminster Abbey to good 
purpose. Whenever any national event calls for solemn warning and 
exhortation, he is prepared to sound the trumpet, and his trumpet 
gives no uncertain sound. He tells us, in this very eloquent and sea- 
sonable discourse many things which we should do well to lay to 
heart. His text ia Isaiah xxvi. 9 — "When Thy judgments are ia 
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the eai'ih, the inhabitants of the world will learn righteousnesa." We 
would gladly transfer tiie whole of the aermon to our pages, if it were 
possible; but we must be content with the following passage, with 
which it concludes : — 

"VIIL What shall we »aj morel We cry alond for reyonge. The blood of 
brave soldiera perfidiouelj slain, the blood of Eogliah women and Englieh ohildren 
foully and basely mardered, crjee aloud for revenge. And, must we nol also add, the 
blood of Hindoo women, snd blood of Hindoo children, murdered year after year 
In tboofiandB, cries alond for revengel Bnt for loAuf kind of revenge) First of 
all, for revenge on ourwive*. They cry for that Christian revenge of which the 
Holy Spirit speaks by the Apostle, saying, ' This aelf-same thing tbat ye sorrowed 
after a godly sort, what carefulness it wrought in yon, yea what Indignation, yea 
what fear, yes what vehement desire, yea what revenge 1 ' Godly revenge, peoi- 
tontial revenge — this is for what thej cry. Revenge against ourselve?, for having 
made a hollow truce with Heathenism. Kevenge against oureelves, for having traf- 
ficked, tampered, and temporized with Satan, who is the author of all the enor- 
mities of Heathenism ; and for having connived at those eabrmities, and having 
even patronised them, and made them a source of lucre lo ourselvea Itevenge on 
ourselves, for having cursed in our bosom that foul and cruel spirit, which, now 
that it has become strong noder our nurture, has broken fortli in its true colours 
and authentic chaiacter against our own women and children, fievenge against 
ourselves, for not having imparted to India— -wttb which we have traded for two 
centuries and a half — the best of all mercbaudizo, the Gospel, which would have 
tamed that dEemouiac spirit, and have rescued India from the tyranny of Satan, 
and have brought her together with England, like a sistar in Christ, with hand 
entwined in hand, and made her sit down at the feet of Jesna, ' clothed ' In His 
Highteousnesa, and ' in her right mind.' 

IX. My beloved brethren, those women and children will not have died in vain, 
they will be like blessed martyrs of Christ, if their blood should preach to you 
such a lesson of revenge as this. The blood of martyis is the seed of the Church. 
Their innocent blood may be like a spiritual seed, and produce a glorious hftrveat 
at the Great Day. ' Being dead, they yet speak.' Let them enjoy the blessed pri- 
vilege of such holy revenge as this. This is the best tribute you can pa; to their 
memory. This is a debt we owe tbem, especially to those who fell like those 
fitithfal men and women at Delhi In the service of Christ. Let tbem be lite 
Bvangelists of India. Let England hear (heir dying cry,— Give the Gospel to 
India, and establish your Empire in her heart. 

Ifinally, we all pray for the Divine protection for our fellow-countrymen and , 
countrywomen, — espeeially for those who are near and dear to us,— who are now 
eipoBod to penl in India. We all pray that the Ood of battles will give the victory 
to those who are now fighting, or are going forth to fight for our Qneen and our 
country there. 

For their sake, and fbr England's sake, let ui all unite in a solemn tow and 
holy resolution — in the presence of God in this national temple of England — and 
let them he invited to join in that vow and resolution — that, if, by God's blessing 
on (heir arms, we reconquer India, we will conquer it not only for ourselves, but 
for Christ Tlien God will he with them, and protect them. He will aid them 
and atrengthen them, and give them Victory in the battle. If thej fall in the 
field, their death will be glorioua They will die not only as good soldiers of 
England, but as blessed Martyrs of Christ. And whatever may be the result on 
earth, they will gain a glorious triumph in heaven. 

This blessed consummation cannot bo* attained without tiie aid of the Holy 
Ghost Let us therefore pray to God to pour His Spirit into our hearts. Let us 
join in supplication to Him for ourselves, and for our enomiea ' merciful God, 
who host made ail men, and batest nothing that Tbou host made, nor woulde>>t, 
the death of a sinner, but rather that he should be converted and live, have mercy 
upon all Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Hereticks, and take from them all ignorance, 
hardness of heart, and contempt of Thy Word ; and so fetch them home, blesaeil 
Lord, (0 Thy flock, that they may he saved among the remnant of the true 
Israelites, and be made one fold under one Shepherd, Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
livetband reignethwith Thee and the Holy Ohoat, one God, world without end.' " 

NO. CXXV. L L 
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The Indian Somtr and its Le$$oiu fyr the Yoa*g (Rivingtons), is 
the title of » beautiful Discourse preached in Harrow School, on the 
Fast Day, by the Head Master, the Eev, Dr. Vadqhan, which we 
trust will have a wide circulation. Its subject is the Duty o£ Prayer 
on behalf of our Bttfiering fellow-coimtrymea. 



7Tu ChriaUtm of England the Watchmen of India, — A Sermon preaciEied 

in Agra, before the iate Hon. Jas. Thomasom, Lieut.- Governor, 

N.W.P., in March 1850, and in England in 1852, on the occasion 

of the Jubilee of the Society for the Propagation of the Go»pel ; 

now published as applicable to passing events in British India. 

London : Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 1857. 

This Sermon, which was preached in India five years since, shows 

ua very forcibly the g:reat want of Chaplains to attend to the spiritual 

wants of the civil and military servants of the East India Company. 

One result of the fewness of Chaplains is, the desecration of sacred 

offices. " It is frequently the ca^e that the ofiicer whose duty it is, 

in the absence of a Clei^yman, in a military station in India, to read 

prayers and a Sermon, is a hinderer and blasphemer of God's word." 

We have heard a similar sad statement made by an Archdeacon 

from India, at a monthly meeting of ihe Society for the Propagation of 

the Gospel. 

Mieiiont and Mutinies, (Bull, Devizes,) is the title of a Sermon 
preached at Bishop's Lavington, which the author prints, in bop« 
" that it may be the means of quickening missionary zoil, and as » 
humUe protest against the worldly notion, that it can injure the 
interests of the nation to preach the faith of Christ throughout the 

Heathen Sin, through Chrielitm Fault ; A Sermon preached in' the 
parish church of Si. Mary the Virgin, Dover, on Wednesday, 7th 
October, Ihe day of National Fast and Humiliation in respect of the 
Indian calamities of 1857, by the Bev. John Pdcelis, M. A. This is 
a very thoughtful discourse. The text is Romans ii. 24, Mr. Puckle 
shows in the course of his sermon, that even when we have interfered 
10 prevent the cruel practices of India, we have not put forth Chris- 
tian principles. 

A Sermon on the Fast Day, (Elvingtons,) Las been published by the 
Bev. Henky' Barrett, which sets forth in rery strong terms the evils 
resulting from the way in which Christianity has been exhibited in 
India. 

The Anglo-ConUnental Aatociatian (as we shall for the future call 
the Association fw making known on the Continent the principles of 
the Anglican Church) have just published a French Translation of 
Cosik's work on the " Faith, Discipline, and Rites of the Church of 
England." It will be sufficient recommendation of the translation to 
say that it is by the Bev, F. Godfrat, D.C.L., who has prepared an 
interesting Biographical Preface and added some notes. 

The Parabki of our Lord Explained and Fxemplified, in Sunday 
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School Diahgnet. — By Two &8TEK8. (Emngtone.) Thii seema, so 
far as we liave been able to examine it, to be a good book for ita pur- 
pose. It does not appear to be always very definite in ita teaching. 

ChrUtian Faith, Comprehensive and De/ltiite, (J. H. & J. Parker,) is 
tbe title of the " Bampton Lectures for 1857," by the Kev, W. E. 
Jelf. They are written in a good tone, and they brea^e s spirit of 
gentleness and charity. 

The October number of Le Meaeager SvAngdigue, is & very good 
one 1 and we again recommend this periodical to those who want 
good and wholesome French reading for their families. 

Storm, and Sunshine ; or, the Boyhood of Herbert Falconer : by 
W. E. DicKflON, M. A., <J. H. & J. Parker,) is a good book for 
children. 



(!?olonfalt ;fforetgn, anb l^mc Netos. 



The GatOte states that the Queen has been pleased to recon«titute 
the Bishopric of Toiu»ito, and to erect a portion of it into a new see, 
" the Bishopric of Huboic ; " and her Majesty has been further pleased 
to appoint the E«?. Dr. Benjamin Cro&yn to be the first bishop of the 
new see. The consecration took place tt the Chapel of Lambeth, on 
Wednesdny, October 28, the Festival of Sl Simon and St. Jude. 

We have learnt, with great sorrow, the death of the Bishop of 
Amtigtta, which took place in Xfondon, October 25. 

A new Grammar School, in connexion with the Church of England, 
is contemplated at Simon Town, the B«t. W. Bebb to be the Master. 
The cost is estimated at 3002. ; of which eum the Bishop of Gape- 
town has promised one-third, on condition that the remainder shall 
be raised by subscription. 

We have seen a letter from the Bishop of Colombo, in which he 
says, " I have a nice little church building at Matura. Another pro- 
posed for Matelle, with 2002. subscribed, which is equal to 4002., the 
Government doubling what we raise ; and with us, 5001. builds a good 
substantial small church." 

The Bishop of Sydkey addressed a Circular (dated June 25) 
to the Clergy of his Diocese, cm the subject of an Ecclesi- 
astical Assembly.— He says, "It may possibly appear to some that 
since the year 1653," (when Bi^op BroughtoQ left Sydney for 
England,) " a sufficient period has elapsed, and that we should imme- 
diately take up the question as it was then left." The Bishop, how- 
ever, proposes in his Circular to go in the spring to Melboiu-De, to take 
counsel with the Bishop, and to communicate with the Bishop of 
Adelaide. The Sydney Montinff Serald, a week after the publication 
of the letter, states that several parochial meetings have been beld in 
consequence of the Bishop's Circular, at which the expediency of bidd- 
ing a ^nferenceo (Xono^ with a view totbee^blishmentoi'aChurch 
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Constitolion, has been unanimoiuljr affirmed. At a meeting, Jul j 13, 
tUe Chief Justice, Sir James Stephen, offered his serTicesto prepare a 
constitution. A report of this meeting b in the Gru^ian of 
October 28th. 

The foundation stone of Geelong Grammar School was laid by bis 
Excellency Sir H. Barkley, on Wednesday, June 24. The Bishop of 
Melbodrmk and several of the Clergy were present, and the cere- 
mony seems to have been a very gratifying one. 

The Bishop of Pertb has sailed for bis diocese. 

The Bishop of ViCTOBU. has returned to China. 

St. Augdstins's College. — Tbe Rev. C. Marsden Betts, formerly 
of St. Augustine's College, was drowned, July 28, in crossing & streata 
near Gpulbum. He had exercised his ministry but little more than 
half a year. Letters from Sydney speak of him in the highest terms. 
TTie Oceational Paper of St. Augustine's College of October 31, thus 
■peaks of him: — " Charles Marsden Betts was bom at Paramatta, 
N.S.W., and was grandson of the Ber. Samuel Marsden, of blessed 
memory as the Apostle of Australia. Mr. Betts came over to Eng- 
land for tbe purpose of education at Sl Augustine's, being specially 
commended, and we may say, bequeathed to us by the lamented Bishop 
Broughton within a month of his denth. The foresight of that ex- 
cellent prelate was shown by the result. His proUgi proved to be an 
industrious student, took a high place in all College Examinations, 
and maintained throughont his course the demeanour suitable to a 
candidate for the ministry of the Gospel, To complete his prepara- 
tion for that holy and difficult calling, be gave himself up, for some 
months, to bard work in a populous parish near London, and then 
sailed for the scene of his future labours. Our very last nnmber 
contains some account of tbcm from his own pen. We feel the stroke 
of bis removal deeply, and would bow with humlde resignation to oar 
' heavenly Father's counsels. May His will be done I " 



SociETT FOE Promoting Cbribtian Kkowledge. — Tu-aday, 
Odober 6(A.— The Kev. W. Short in the Chair. The Report of the 
Society for the year 1857 was laid before the Meeting. The follow- 
ing Besolution was agreed to; — 

"This being the first meeting of the Society since it has pleased 
Almighty God to remove Bishop Blomlield to his rest and his reward, 
the members desire again to place on the minutes their grateful sense 
of the long, able, and disinterested services, rendered by the late 
Bishop in tbe cause of the Society, and to express the feelings of 
sincere respect and affection which they entertain for his memory." 

A letter was read from the Bishop of Grahaustown, dated 
Grahamstown, June 18, 1857. The following are extracts : — 

"Particulars of the schools on which the money is to be expended 
ehol! be sent to you as soon as I have visited them, which I hope to 
do shortly. 

1 am very glad to be able to give you a very satisfautory report of 
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St. Andrew's College here, towards the erection of which you mads 
a grant of lOOOi. Altliough it is not yet more than s good grammar 
school, it is giving a new impulse to Christian education in this place, 
and is atfracting scholars from all the Eastern province, and even 
from the Free State. There-are already in it seventeen boarders and 
thirty-seven day scholars, and I am much pleased not only with the 
progress of the boys, but also with the general tone and character of 
the school. The importance of such an institution to a colony in the 
condition in which we are at present, now, after a long period of de- 
preesion, beginning to develope its resources, cannot be overrated. 
The present state of the colony makes it difficult to retain students in 
the college long enough to form an upper department for more ad- 
vanced studies. I shall endeavour, however, to organize this part of 
the college before long, and by sueh modifications of the system of 
education as may be adapted to the wants of this country, to offer 
those advantages which may enable us to carry on our work further 
than aa yet we are able. 

Id consequence of the expense of building in this country, the sum 
expended on it, more than 2200^., has only raised a Principal's house, 
with dormitory for the boardera, and a room used at present for a 
chapel, which is attended not only by the students, but by many resi- 
dents in the neighbourhood. As yet no schoolroom has been built, 
and one at the very inconvenient distance of tbree-qaarters of a mile 
from the college is used until we have funds to buil^: also a cottage has 
to be hired at some little distance from the college buildings, to be used 
as a kitchen, nor is there accommodation for an upper department." 

The Bishop requested the Society to take into consideration the 
wants of his Diocese. 

The Standing Committee gave notice of their intention to propose 
at the meeting in November a further grant of 5001. towards the 
college at Grahamstown. 

An interesting letter was read from the Bishop of Natal. 

The Secretaries slated that the letter from the Bishop of Montreal, 
alluded to at the last meeting, would be considered on a future 
occasion ; the Bishop, who is now in England, having wished for an 
opportunity of attending at the Board in person. 

A letter was read from the Bishop of Colombo, dated June 2S, 
1857, in which be says ; — 

"A very praiseworthy effort has lately been made In the district of 
Mateiie, which has issued in contributions, chargeable principally on 
estates, for the support of a resident Clergyman among them, exceed- 
ing 1501. annually ; and in addition to this, about 200^. for the erec- 
tion of a small church, which (I hope) the local government will 
double, and enable us to raise a decent structure. This may be done 
for 500^., and we calculate on raising a fund not much short of that 
amount for the purpose. I would gladly and heartily recommend this 
good work to the Society for a grant. 

The disastrous news from India, so close to us, need not awaken 
anxiety for us. God be thanked, we have neither fear nor miagiving." 
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The Board agreed fo cant 30/, towarda the cliHrch at MitSIIS. 

A letter was read from t1i« Rev, G. H. Nobbs, daled Norfolk 
Island, May 18, ]8o7, in which he says — 

" Many of our people are pining for Pitcalrn, and would retarn if 
ihpy could; but I am in hopes this horae-sickness wit! soon wear oK 
Our numliers now amount to two bandred and four. I have a little 
daughter added to my quirer, but these and other particulars are 
contained in the letters 1 am anxiously waiting to Send. We have 
not had much sicknes.^, blessed be God ; rheumatism and asthma are 
the general complaints. I am glad to say our school ^oes on as well 
as at Fitcairn's, and that we average sixty communicants at the Lord's 
Table. I cannot at present give you a detailed account of my anxious 
hopes and fears, but in due time you shall have a second ten sheets 
inflicted." 

The Board granted a supply of books to the islanders, to the 
value of 61. 

The Rev. Dr. Kay, Secretary of the Calcutta Committee, in a letter 
dated May 25, 1857, said,— 

" The Venerable Society will learn with deep sorrow (hat a heavy 
calamity has befallen the Mission at Delhi, in which they had taken 
so marked an interest. Little as yet is known in detail ; hut suffi- 
cient is known to make oil hearts here very sad at the thoughts of' 
the loss we have sustained. May He who nileth over all bring good 
out of evil !" 

The Rev. J. Cave Browne, writing from Punjab, Moveable Column 
Camp, "Wuzeerabad, May 29, 1857, said, — 

" It aeems very strange to me to be dating a letter again from 
Wuzeerabad, and indeed my position is to me a novel one, though I 
nm very near the old station where five very happy years of my Indian 
life were spent 

You will, doubtless, have heard of the fearful mutiny which has 
overspread the whole of India, more or less. Delhi, ala,=, has fallen 
to the rebels, being wholly in their power, without a single European 
soldier to protect it. My very valued friend, Jennings, the founder 
of the Delhi Mission, has fallen a sacrifice. His is a loss that -all 
India may mourn. He was a good man and true. Very few, I think, 
of those who knew him well could doubt that in his death was realized 
the fulness of the promise, ' Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord, for they rest from their labours, and their works do follow 
them.' I trust that we may here unite together to erect a monument 
to mark our respect and love for one who has been justly called, for 
seal and energy, a Cliaplun indeed, and who I had hoped to see one of 
our new Bishops. 

But I must now tell you what I am doing here. I volunteered to 
accompany the Punjab moveable column as chnplain, for it would 
otherwise have been without one, and here I am, on the point of 
starting for, perhaps, a long march, it may be to Delhi itself Tent^ 
with the thermometer rarely under 110°, will be a sore trial, I know; 
but, as it has pleased God, in his infinite mercy, to preserre to me 
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aij dear wife and babea, during th^ )ate tcbII; alsnning conditioo of 
Simla, whither they had gone for the hot weather, it is but litlle 
acknowledgment of such great mercy, that I eliould endeavour lo be 
instiumental, under the Divine blessiirg,iD comforting and' sustaining, 
in the hopes of the Gospel, the two thousand brave fellows who will 
form the Kuropean portion of this column. 

I imagine our march downwards towards Delhi will only be arrested 
by tidings of the capture, and, I hope, destruction of that city. 

Whenever you, in your kindness, feel disposed to indulge me with 
ft kw lines, direct to me at Simla ; for my wife will be there, and, 
should I not have been able to join her, she will forward your letters, 
baving first read tliem, for I muf't tell you she claims a right to that 
privilege, in the deep interest she herself feels in all the coumnnica- 
tions from the Society for Fromoting Chiisfian Knowledge." 

In a letter dated Lahore, June 10, 1857, Mr. Care Urowne said, — 

" I fear very much that my letter to you, written at Woeeei'abad, 
on the 29th May, may have been either delayed or destroyed on its 
way through these troubled regions of Central India. I grieTe to 
say matters here are still more unsettled, mutinies in Isolated regi- 
ments occurring from time to lime. Stilt we are tempted to hope the 
worst is past, and the large influx of Queen's corps from all parts, and 
the steaily allegiance of our FuDJab and Sikh levies, give tis promise 
of a permanent security, which to the foreseeing old Indiana has been 
unknown for some time. In great haste, as I am obliged to go away 
for six months' sick leave, and have much to do. I must close. I 
have found my health fail in the futigue and exposure of fhe more- 
able column, and am compelled to $eek rest and change. I hope to 
give some account of n ' 



Tbe Chubch in Scotland. — The Bight Rev. the Bishop of Edin- 
BDRQH lias been elected Primus of tbe Church in Scotland. 

The following is from the account of the proceedings of the Synod 
oi the Diocese of St. Andrew's, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, in tbe SeoUUh 
Etdesiaatieal Journal of Sept. 17 : — 

Foreign Miaaiont.—Vir. Skinnet r«»d a longr and elaherft*e paper, adroeatiDg 
action on the put of the Chuieh io MjibIobb to (he Heatben. His propowJ was 
that tbe Church, either by Committee, or ia anj' other way which might be agreed 
upon, ehould atk for BuLBcriptiona from tbe faithful in promotion of a genuine 
Scotch Church MiaBionary at>Jeet. The Missionarj AMuelation of Episcopal) ann, 
he thought, raieed probably 1,0001. per annum, nhich was divided unoDii;et the 
PiopagatioD, Cburch Hicaiooary, and the Jews' Hisaionary Societies. Takiig, 
tbeu, 1000^. as the probable sum to be placed at the Church's disposal for tbe 
promotion of Foreign MUeiouB, he proposed that young men willing lo undertake 
fbe office of Missionaries ehould be sent to, and maintained at, Tiinity College, 
Olenalmond. After the completloit of their education, tbe Church, through the 
fingtish SoeletiCB, might auign her students to tbe rarioue Ciriarual Bishops nho 
should seek their sorviccs. He would have the Church ntill continue to maintain 
her Missionaries abroad so long as it 'is desirable to afford such asalstance. 

Mr. Lendrum referred to a Minute on tbe Books of the Synod against sapport- 
ing two of these Societies, oe tbe gronnc) of their scbisniatical acts in this eouutiy. 
Nitherlo be bad aBbrded support to liiat for the Propagation of the QoEpcL in 
Foreign Parts, but in his eonscicnce be could no longer continue to do so. In the 
very teeth of the recent Bemonetrance of our Bishops against the Bishop of 
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Rup«rt'a Land's imgnluitiM, the; htd appointed hia Lordabip w a depilitatian 
to adTocate the cauu of the Society tbroaghout Eoglaad ; and on a represenUtion 
being made, the; declined to rescind the appoiDtment. 

Man; members of the B;Dod ezpresaed themBelrea etronglj in condemnation of 
such conduct : and it vaa agreed that a Committee, congisting of the Dean (Con- 
vener). Mr. Blatch, and Mr, Burton, eliould draw up a RcmoDBtrance, and traoBmit 
it to the Seoreliry of the Propagatioo Society, and thai, pending his i«ply, no 
mone; was to bo sent to the Society bj any ol the Clergy of the Dioceee. 

Hr. Skinner was thanked for his paper, and the discussion closed; but it was 
understood that the subject woald be rererted to neit ;csr. 

Wtj believe that tlie Bishop of Rupert's Lund was not appointed 
by the Society to act as a Deputation. We should he very glad to 
see the Scotch Church directly engaged in Missionary work, for 
which it has great advantages. We think they would raise far more 
than lOOOA a-year, as mauy in England might help hem. 



MuTiNT IN India. — (From the Wesleyan Mimonary JfoUces.)— 
" The following li^t baa been published of the Miasionaries who have 
fallen victims : — The Rev. A. R. Hubbard, of the Society for the Pro- 
poffatum o/theGospel, and the Rev. J. Mackay, of theBaptist Mission, 
at Delhi ) the Rev. W. H. Haycock, and H. Cockey of the Sodett/foT 
Propagati/m of the Gospel, at Cawnpore ; the Rev. J. Macalium, of 
the Additional Clergy Society, at Shahjehanpore ; the Rpt. Messrs. 
Freeman, Johnstone, Campbell, M'Mullen, and fheir families, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission, at Futteyghur ; and the Bev. Mr. 
Hunter and family, of the Scottish Mission, at Sealcote. To this list 
may be added the Rev. Mr. Jennings, the English Chaplain at Delhi, 
and his daughter, and Mra. Thompson and her two daughters, of the 
Baptist Mission, at Delhi." To these victims of the Sepoy violence 
the name of Mr. Sandys, a most promising catechist at Delhi, muat 
also be added. 

From the Cape A-rgux. — A Society has recently been formed, under 
the patronage of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the object of which 
is to provide means of grace for aeamen afloat, both at home and 
abroad. The Society having been in communication with the Bishop 
of Cape Town, on the subject of providing for the spiritual wants of 
the sailors frequenting Table Bay, he felt it to be bis duty to lay the 
cu'cnmstances before the Committee of the Commercial Exchange, 
The Committee have informed the. Bishop thnt they are of opinion 
that the appointment of a clergyman specially set apart for the 
religious instruction of sailors at the port of Cape Town, both oa 
shore and afloat — on shore in connexion with the Sailors' Home, and 
afloat as suggested in the letter and prospectus of the Society, — would 
be very desirable, and likely to be supported by the mercantile com- 
munity, and that tliey will be happy to assist him in carrying out this 
object. The Bishop of Cape Town has accordingly submitted sub- 
scription-lists for this object, one of which is now lying at the Com- 
mercial Exchange- The Committee of that Institution have already 
subscribed .£16 ; and the Bishop has added ^£10 for the esUblishmcnt 
of the chaplaincy. 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CHURCH EMIGRANTS' AID 
. SOCIETY. 

The spread of the English race is one of the great phenomena 
of the present nge. However the politician may regard it, the 
Churchman will ponder deeply the fact that midtitudes of 
our kindred now reside far beyond the range of the Royal 
Supremacy, far beyond what was once regarded aa the limit 
of our Anglican Reformation. Although our Colonies are more 
or less sought by our enterprising emigrants, it still remains 
true, that the United States of America are the great point of 
attraction. Setting Hside the myriads from Ireland and Scotland^ 
it appears that from forty to fifty thousands of the natives of 
England (including WaJes) annually migrate to the great 
Republic of the West. 

To all who look beyond the present moment, this emigration 
will be a subject replete with anxiety. The vast English- 
speaking population now arising beyond the Atlmitic will at 
some time powerfully react upon ourselves either for evil or for 
good. It is indeed a matter which deeply concerns the entire 
world, whether North America shall hereafter diffuse the 
blessed influences of Christianity, or the malignant poison of 
vice and irreligion- 

The census of the United States for 1850, enables us to 
estimate that at the present time, about 400,000 natives of 
England inhabit the various sections of the Union. These 
persons have been, for the most part, baptized at our fonts, 
and in regard to them the charge has been given within our 
churches, that they should be " virtuously brought up to lead a 
godly and a Christian life." The merely nominal Churchman 
may think that because these 4^,000 are beyond the reach of 

NO. cxxn. 11 H 
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the Boyal Sapremac;, they itre beyond the reach of their ht^i- 
tismal obligations as members of Christ's Body, which is his 
Church. But they who have any faith in the Catholic character 
of our English Reformation will he inclined seriously to ask the 
question. Whether, on the whole, these 400,000 carry with thent 
the religion of England, or whether they simply add to the 
existing schisms and ungodliness of America ? 

The Society which has afforded a title to onr present aiticie, 
has enabled na to answer this question. We regret, indeed, that 
this Society has hitherto been Httle known and appreciated at 
home; bnt in its well-considered publications, we seem to perceive 
an earnest of increasing success and favour. At all eventsj 
these publications have enabled us, in a measure, to trace the 
progress of the multitudes, annually sent forth by England to 
the westward, and to see what eventually becomes of them. 

It appears, then, that, while the German emigrant seeks a more 
southern locality, the Englishman usually avoids the slave States, 
and directs his course to the middle and still more to the north- 
western portions of the Union. In 1850, there were but 166 
natives of England in Arkansas, 300 in Florida, 394 in North 
Carolina, 593 in Mississippi, 670 in Geoi^a, 706 in Tennessee, 
&c. On the other hand, the State of New York contained 
84,820 of our countrymen, Pennsylvania 38,048, Massachusetts 
16,635, and Ohio 26,660. Even at that comparatively early date 
for the west, (seven years ago,) Illinois possessed an English- 
born population of 18,628, and Wisconsin of 18,972. During 
the last seven years the English emigration to Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and especially to Wisconsin, has greatly increased, 
so that Chicago, in Illinois, and Mdwaukee, in Wisconsin (both 
on Lake Michigan), are now aptly described as the two great 
gateways through which the English emigrants press onwards to 
the rich prairies of the North-West. These two cities contain 
not less than 80,000 and 60,000 inhabitants respectively, and 
are connected with a vast network of inland railway com- 
munication, by which the weary wanderers, after landing at 
New York, and travelling a thousand miles by rail, lake, or caual, 
are still further conveyed to the neighbourhood of their future 
homes. 

The moral effects of emigration are worthy of notice. While, 
on the one hand, many dormant faculties are called into action ; 
on the other hand, a thousand circumstances tend to relax the 
restraints of principle, and to blunt or pervert the religious sen- 
sibilities. On the voyage and journey the emigrants have been 
exposed to many temptations, and have heard the most sacred 
truths ridiculed and reviled. They have been thrown into com- 
pany with Mormons, profligates, atheists, uid misbelieven of 
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every description. How to get rich, ia the mnin th^ne of nil 
they hear by the way, and a feverish eagerness seems at first, 
and indeed long after settling, to possess their sonls. Keligion 
i3 apt to be forgotten amid the prevailing infinences of mere 
secularism, and those who are not firmly rooted in their faith, 
often become utterly lost to truth and to morality. There ia good 
reason to believe that not one-half of the Roman Catholic emi- 
grants pass through this ordeal without renouncing the authority 
of the priest. English Churchmen, having had less training 
than the Bomanists in the principles of their Church, fall away 
to a much greater ei^teot. English Dissenters, ou the other 
hand, very generally continue Dissenters in America. Let us 
hear the testimony of the Bev. W. Adams, an American Clergy- 
man, of Wisconsin, on this point,* as contained in a letter to 
the Rev. H. Caswall. 

" English Cburcbmen who come here, have no sufHcient training in 
Church doctrinee. Dissenters from the English eatabtisbment con- 
sider themselves bound, from the very fact that they dissent, to know 
the reasons assigned, or supposed to be assignable, fur their dissent. 
Methodists have ttieir defence of Methodism, their glorifications of 
Wesley, their strong reasons why they are Methodists and not Church 
of England people. Baptists have their arguments fur baptism by 
immersion, and ag^nst ' baby-^prio Idling.' Independents and Uni- 
tarians all have their reasons put on their tongues' ends for their 
notions ; but the English peasant Cliurcbman seems to have few 
reasons for or against to give. Ue is dumb, and uninstructed, and ig- 
norant or any distinct reason why he ia a Churcbnmn. An American 
d^Ud of the Church knows, in truth, more of the reasons for his fuitli 
and practice, than the mass of ordinary Englisli adults tliat come out 
)if re. The Engliik Church doti in general great wroTig to her peopU by 
a teaching that brii^t abovt to tad a result." 

Whoever may be really blameable for the effect, it is un- 
happily certain that but a very small fraction of our emigrants 
continue in the communion of the Church- The Rev. W. 
Keene, writing from Milwaukee, in Wisconsin, to Mr. P. H. 
Dickinson,' in 1855, says : — 

" I may safely say that the census to I>e taken tiit year will show 
twenty/ thojuand English residents in Wisconsin. In the Convention 
of the Diocese of Wisconsin, held last June, there were reported, all 
told, I , ] 72 communicants. Now, calculating that the number of atten- 
dants upon our Services is in proportion of twenty to ont commu- 
nicant, this would give us not quite 22,000 worshippers ; but little^ if 
any, over the number of English residents alone. That not a tithe of 
the attendants upon Church services are English, I know every 

I. Eivlngtoiis, 
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Clergymao in onr Dioeeie would bear me oat in aajring, Supponinf^ 
that a third of the English residents (and this is « liberal estimate) 
belong to the different religious denominations, and that 2,000 are 
attendants upon the services of the Church, this would leave us upwards 
of twelve thoutand unaccounted for, concerning whom we must in 
sorrow saj that thej' are scattered as sheep without a shepherd, and 
perishing for lack of care, I am persuaded that full a third of this 
number are in this city" [Milwaukee]. 

The Rev. Mr. Adams, writing in 1856, comes to ii similar 
conclusion.' He writes :— 

" When I came to Wisconsin, in 1841, there were 30,000 inhft- 
bitanU of this State. Now, by census in 1H56, there sie 600,000j of 
these there are of English birth, by the United States census of 
18fiO, 18,972. Now, what nuittber has the Church in Wisconsin of 
these English 7 The Church in Wisconsin has a Bishop and Clergy, 
certainly not inferior to those of any Western State, in zeal, piety, 
and learning, and yet the number of her communicants is only 1,400. 
The number of her laity, including all atlached to her worship and 
attending upon her serviceB, may be 15,000 : tliat is to say, we hare, 
allowing for the increase since the census of 1850, 20,000 Engb'sb in 
the Slate, and the Church only 15,000 in all. But are not tonte of 
these English emigrants in connexion with the Church ? of course 
there are some ; hut I question, from my knowledge of the Diocese, 
(and Bishop Kemper also is of the f^ame opinion,) whether there are 
1,500 in all, out of the 20,000 atiacbed lo us. That is to say, heT« 
in the stale of Wisconsin, of 20,000 English emigrants, by the fault 
of some one or other, e^hieen thousand [nine-Untht] are lost to the 
Church." 

It cannot be supposed that the average of the English people 
inhabiting the entire Union are more attached to the Church 
than those of Wisconsin. It may therefore be safely estimated 
that, out of the 400,000 of our countrymen now residing in the 
United States, nine-tenths, or three hundred and sixty thousand, 
have gone to swell the existing amount of schism and irreligion 
in America, while not more than one-tenth, or forty thousand, 
remain in any degree faithful to the Church of their fathers. 

The reasons of this frightful apostasy (for such it is) are 
various. Bishop Kemper writes:' — 

"Many of the English had become diesatislted with both Church 
and State be/ore they left their native land. Some were Socialidts, and 
a vast proportion careless of their spiritual interests." 

The Rev. Dr. Colt, of Troy, New York, ascribes it partly 
to change of country. He writes : * — 

" It is a thousand pities that English people should glide off into 

' Oc(!B«ional P^ier, p. flS. ■ St.-it«i)ient, p. 6. ' Ibid. p. Sft. 
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the iects here. I know not how or whj it ia, that, if communicanta 
at home, they do not consider themselves so here. I tell them it it 

the »ame Ckardi ; but they know it is not the same country, atid 
supposed they hare severed their ecclesiustical coiinexiuns. I ad- 
mitted an old lady to communion last July, who was confirmed in 
England more than forty yean ago." 

Bishop Southgate, of Boston, assigns as a reason the want 
of proper credentials from the mother Church. The Bishop 
Bays:' — 

" The vast majority of our poor are of the Churt'h of England. In 
my own parish, probably nine-tenths of our regular pensioners were 
baptized in the Church of England, and more than nine-tenths of our 
eharitjes are devoted to such. Yet an applicant has seldom any 
proof that he is a deserving person. His pastor has allowed liiru to 
come to America leithout any credeniialt." 

In consequence of this want of credentials, the Bishop states 
that 

" Most of the poor English in Boston never go to Church, their 
children grow up unbaptized and untaught, and the parents become 
alienated in their affections from the Church." 

Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, says:' — 

"Every kind ol' direct influence — where certainly the indirect ones 
are enough for evil — ia brought to bear on English emigrants, to 
draw them away from the Church of their fathers. I remember 
once, while I was a parish priest, finding a family who had been told, 
that if they went to the Episcopal Church they would have to pay 
tithes, and to be subject to all sorts of pecuniary impositions. And 
this, I doubt not, is a fair specimen of the way in which their igno< 
cance is practised upon." 

The Rev. R. H. Clarkson, of Chicago, says : ' — 

" Our pew-system, their own pride, and the inability of our ministers 
(who have large and increasing congregations) to hunt them up and 
watch over them, are the thi'ee main causes of this deplorable state of 
things." 

The New York Church Journal says : — 

"The powers of the American Church are taxed to their very 
utmost, to answer the growing demands made upon our energies by 
the steady influx from other denominations, and we have hitherto 
been able to do but little to seek out and gather in the numerous 
Britbh emigrants, most of whom, alas ! on reaching a country where 
no particular form of religion is established by law, seem to think 
themselves released altogether from the law of religion." 



' 8l«t«ment, p. T. ' Ibid. p. 4. ' Ibid. p. 9. 
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Judge Huntington, of Connecticut, suggeBta.the foUowing 
reason:^ — 

" The indiSerence among your emigrants is, perhaps, more apparent 
than real. They come here Btrangere — ignorant of our customs— 
and find all places of public worship called Churches. The first im- 
pression is that all are alike, and being under the necessity or securing 
a livelihood, they seek to secure that, without inquiring about reli- 
gious adraiUages. Unconsciously, perliaps, they find tliemselTes 
thrown into a neighbourhood where there is no Church, and they 
soon become indifferent to religion and rapidly degenerate." 

Mr. Adams gives a further reason : ' — 

"Engliali emigrants here are, for the most part, of the very class 
who in England are at no expense for the services of the Church, 
TJz.! agricultural labourers. They find that here the expenses of 
religion are wholly cast upon the congregation ; that if a man has the 
spiritual services of a Clergyman, and the use of a Church edifice and 
Church instruments, be must pay for them, be a member of the con- 
gregation, and defiay his part of the cost, whether poor or rich : nay, 
owing to the pew-eyslem, he finds that the poorer he is, the more be 
has to pay proportionably to his means. Again, on the other hand, he 
finds that so far as legal compulsion is concerned, he is entirely free ; 
that if he do not go to church, he has nothing to pay. He actually 
saves money, or thinks he saves it, by not going to church. If he goes', 
he must pay from five to ten dollars a year for a pew in any church 
or meeting-house t by staying at home he saves so much per annum. 
It takes a training in American traditions, to teach the men of the 
labouring classes that religion is worth paying for, that the family 
cannot exist without it; that ruin, dissolution, and deatructioH to 
morality, to character, and to prospects, are the consequences of this 
saving of five or ten dollars a year, by going to no ,church, but living 
as a heathen, without God in the world. Ko foreigner of the labouring 
classes transferred fi-om Europe to the Coited States can fas it 
general rule] be convinced of the necessity of supporting the Clergy, 
even tkote vho minUUr to kimietf. The Roman Catholics, in retaining 
their people, put into the hands of the Roman Catholic Bishops here 
a sum of 200,000 dollars annually, and the Chm-ch of England does — 
juBt volhmff." 

We may conclnde, therefore, that the apostasy of nine-tenths 
of the English in America may be traced to some of the 
following causes ; — 

1st. Irreligious habits acquired at home, 

2d. The want of Buch Church principles, as are capable of 
binding the conscience. 

3d. The neglect of the Church of England in providing the 
means of grace for emigrants after their departure. 

I gtatemant, p. 7. ' OccaGion&t Paper, p. 60. 
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4thly. The want of credentials addressed to tlie American 
Church. 

5thly. The secularizing tendency of emigmtton. 

6tlily. The change of country and of associations in general. 

7thly. The misrepresentations of the Church by American 
sectarians. 

8tbly. The change from an establishment to a voluntary 
system. 

dthly. The comparative fewness of Clergy and Churches in 
America. 

lOthly. "Oie pew-system in the American Chnrch. 

Having thus stated the evil and its causes, we propose in a 
future number to consider the remedies of the evil, and the 
means of applying those remedies in the most practical and 
eSective manner within our reach. 



Counpontiencf , documents, ire. 

MISSION OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH AT ATHENS. 

Tbb Beport on Foreign Missions which was presented at the Board 
of Missions of the Church in America, on Wednesday, October 14, 
spe^s well of the Mission at Athena. 

Hundreds of Greek girls were gathered into Iha schools, and 
the seeds of divine grace sown. The number of scholars was from 
300 to 800 constantly. The girls in the boarding school pay accord- 
ing to their ability, and come not only from Greece, but some are 
from Moldavia, and even from Constantinople. 

At the Missionary Meeting which was afterwards held, the Bev. 
Dr. Stevens gave a full account of his visit to Greece, and the ad- 
mirable operation of the schools conducted at Athens, by Dr. and 
Mrs. Hill. He told of the numbers of their scholars, their order, their 
devotion, their Bible instruction, the influence they have had in 
leavening two generations of Christian mothers, and thus doing more 
for the elevation of Greece than any other two individuals in the 
world. Elizabeth of Crete had been one of their pupils. He (Dr. 
Stevens) met her at Dr. Hill's, on her way back to Crete. She had 
been Uving and labouring quietly for the Gospel in her native land, 
for years since leaving Dr. Hill's school. Her indomitable energy had 
enabled her to permeate the mass of the population to a very large 
extent Many were secretly Christians, but afraid to profess the 
ftuth, for fear of the persecuting laws. She bad been to Constan- 
tinople with letters from the Governor of Crete (who was friendly to 
her) to the Divan. She had enlisted all the foreign ambassadors ; 
and she finally procured a firman, declaring that the new Hatti^scberif 
should be faithfully carried out in Crete. She was then on her way 
home with that important document, which would enable 30,000 
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Cbristiuu to dedore themselvea, without fe&r of their Mohammedan 
rulers. If this great work were the only result of Dr. Hill's life- 
labours, it would be erougL Greece wanted mothen, and no insti- 
tution but that of Dr. Hill was supplying them, such as they ougbt 
to be. He illustrated, from the Fuperstiiions of India, the great 
power which mott'ers have in moulding the religion of the world ; 
pudog on to the distribution of the Bible by means of our mission- 
aries. The Archbisbop of Patras had sent 200 students to Dr. Hill 
for copies of the Bible, which was thus disseminated all over Greene. 
Dr. Stevens had beeo all through the stations of mission work in the 
Sandwich Islands, in China, ia India, in the Archipelago of the 
Pacific, ia Africa, and in Syria. But he knew not the place where 
bis heart had been more etirred within him than at Dr. Hill's work in 
Athens, nor was there anywhere better cause for rejoicing at the 
probable result. It wos greatly to the glory of God. He fully en- 
dorsed Mr. Hill and his work. Mohammedanism was breaking up 
in every land, and it was to the honour and glory of the Church, 
to be ready for the crisis. Let us see that wliat God thus blesses, 
we uphold. 

The following remarks on this Mission are extracted from the ffew 
York Church Journal \ — 

The Mission in Greece has never before come out before the 
Church in such a brilliant and powerful light, as at this meeting. 
During the past summer, a member of the Foreign Committee, l>r. 
Tyng, for the first time visited in person Dr. Hill's schools in Athena, 
and examined them thoroughly in ereiy respect. His letter to the 
Committee expresses in the strongest terms his satisfaction at the 
principle on which the work is carried on, and the splendid results 
which have already been achieved. About one week before bis visit, 
the Rev. Dr. Stevens, the well-known Rector of St. Andrew's church, 
Philadelphia, was also at Athens, and was equally delighted. In his 
speech at the public Missionary Meeting, Dr. Stevens in the strongest 
and fullest language endorsed Dr. Hill and his schools, and the whole 
plan, scope, and practical working of them. 

Now Ibis tesHmony is exceedingly welcome to us, and pregnant 
with great principles, the virtue of which needs only to be ttaUd in 
connexion v'lthfacU, in order to \)Q proved. In carrying on Missions 
at the East — where doubtless they are needed — the question has 
always been whether we shall act on a friendly and fraternal under- 
standing with the Greek Church : or whether we shall set up an 
opposition Church, endeavouring to proselyle from her, and make 
people separate from her communion, to join themselves to ours, thus 
formings newCchism, to aggravate the evils of division there, already 
great enough. Bishop Gobat goes on the proselyting principle. So 
do the American dissenting missionaries at Con stun tinople. So does 
Pr. King at Athens, whose case has made bo much noise in the world. 
The consequence is, that the hostility of the Eastern Churches ia 
roused to ft man ; and they are thus rendered almost perfectly imper-r 
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vious to any influence for good from a source which begins by being 
Bchiamatical. Yet this course hag been lauded to ihe skies by our 
Low-church brethren generally; as if it were the only plan that could 
be of any avail. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hill have, from the first, gone on the precisely oppo- 
site principle, that the Greek Chnrch should not be denounced ; that 
converts from it should not be made, nor organized into any separate 
community ; but that all proper, frank, and cordial deftreniie should 
be shown to the archbishops, bishop!^, and prie^^ts of the Gri^ek Cliurch, 
so as to gain and retain their conlidence. This has been done : and 
it has been done without any abandonment or concealment of the truth 
OS it ia in Jesus, — Drs. Tyng and Stevens being judges : and they 
are judges, whose competency and integrity will be quesiioned by 
none of our Low-church brethren. Bishop Gobat has made only a 
handful of converts, and they of a character which even he himself 
looks on with little or no reliance. The whole force of the American 
Board at Constantinople and parts adjacent, produces but a few meagre 
congregations. Dr. King at Athens has ruined his own influence for 
good ao completely, that he can only preach when under the protec- 
tion of the American consulate. Dr. and Mrs. Hill, on the contrary, 
have sent forth thirteen hundred Christian girls, well educated in the 
purest spirituality of the Gospel, to be mothers in Greece. A single 
one of these pupils has wrought a wondrous change in Crete, The 
others have leavened the rising generation in every corner of Greece 
ilself. Tone baa been given to the public schools. The Bible has 
spread everywhere, and is taught openly and freely in all the Govern- 
ment schools. The bishops and priests are generally favourable to 
the Word. They take part in the public examinations, which prove 
the thorough training of the pupils in Scriptural knowledge. And it 
ia acknowledged by all, in Greece, high and low, that no two indivi- 
duals have done more to elevate the religion, the scholarship, and the 
general character of the nation, than Dr. and Mrs. Hill, " By their 
fruits ye shall know them." We trust that we shall hear no more 
advocacy, adiongat lis at least, of a plan of Mtasiona at the Eat^t, for 
jiTOidyting from the chuiches already there. 

What makes the case siill stronger is, that this Church of Greece, 
now reviving with fresh unction and aeal, is in full communion with 
the Gi-eek Church throughout all the rest of the East. It is inde- 
pend-nt in ecclt-Biustical position, just as we are independent of 
England, and are yet in communion with her. It only needs patience, 
brotherly love, and charity, therefore, and this good influence will 
spread throughout that whole immense communion. There are no 
difliculties there, which did not also exist in Athena at the first; yet 
finally yielded to persevering kindness and the faithful services of 
love. And in due course of time they will melt away in other plarea 
also. Honey catches more fiiea than vinegar ; and aunshine will 
remove the cloak of ignorant suspicion and aversion, much sooner 
than the blowing of all the fiercest and coldest Boreases in the world." 
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MISSIONAKY ASSOCIATIOIT AT TORONTO. 

The following account of the formation of an aasociation in aid of 
the West Indian Migsion to West Africa, is extracted from the ^«to 
Tort Church Journal : — 

"A Misdonarj Meeting of rather (I regret to say) an nnusual 
character in this diocese, was held in the chapel school of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, on September 21. 

Immediately after the service, wUcb, on account of its being St. 
Hatthew's-day, was performed that eTCning, the congregation, in- 
creased by a very large number of coloured people, was organised as 
a public meeting, by the Rev. Mr. Darling taking the chair, and pro- 
ceeding to explain the nature of the object for which those present 
had been called together. He epoke of the duly of missionary effort, 
and of the blessing attendant on those who fulfilled that duty, as well 
as upon those whona it was designed to benefit. He adverted to the 
condition of Africa, and the debasing nature of the heathenism which 
prevailed there — gave an interesting sketch of the rise of the West 
Indian MisEionary Association for promoting the evangelization of 
Africa — dwelt upon the noble and snccessful effort made by the late 
Rev. Hamble Leacock, at the expense of his life, to carry the glad 
tidings of salvation into the Fongas country Upon the Western coast 
— and expressed his hope of being able to interest all whom he ad- 
dressed, and especially tbe coloured population of the city, as there 
represented, in the support of the exertions which were being made 
to diffuse the unspeakable blessings of Christianity and civilization 
among those heathen nations of Africa from which they had originally 
sprung. 

Dr. Bovell, the lay Secretary of the Synod, a gentleman who 
resided formanyyears in the We«t Indies, moved the first resolution, in 
a speech which excited the liveliest interest on the part of tbe audience. 
Mr. Augusta, a coloured resident of this city, seconded the motion, 
and it was 

' Haalved, — That the condition of heathen AMca being such as to appeal to the 

KmpaUiies of everj Chnatian heart, thie meeting recognisea it as a dut; to ud in 
e great work of spreading the light of the Gospel in that unhappy land, and 
regard! the missionary efforts of the West Indian Chnrcb, upon tiie Western coast 
thereof as well worthy of it« first assistance.' 

The second resolution, moved by J. W. Brenl, Esq., and seconded 



by Mr. Abbot, was as follows :— 



' AMZmi,— That a committee be formed to solicitand receive sabBcripiions, for 
the porpose of aiding tbe fond foe llie support of MisBiona and Mkdon Schools in 
that country, and that in the first instance such funds as may be raised be applied 
to the maJntenaQcc of the Mission founded in the Pongas coustiy by the late Bev. 
Hamble Leacock, a Missionary from tlie West Indies.' 

The committee was then formed, and comprised a large proportion 
of coloured people. Col. O'Brien, a gentleman who, like Dr. Bovell, 
is well acquainted with tbe natives of Africa from a residence in the 
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Weat Indies, also supported this reaolutioo, at the reqaeat of the 
Chairman. 

The B«T. Mr. Mitchell, the colonred pastor of a coloured congrega- 
tion, then proposed the tliird resolution, seconded bj Mr. Tinslej: — 
'Stttlitd, — Th»t »e DOW Tona onrseWe* into an organicKtion, which it ifaall b« 
oureodesTour to extend, to be called tba " Cauadiitn Anociation for promoting 
Ilia Church of England Mi«uoDs apon the Continent of Africa," ind that all moneys 
BDbtcribed be forwarded to the Ker. Mr. Caswall, English Becretary to the Weit 
Indian African UiMionary Sodetj. reqDMting bim to forward It lo Uia Bight Bar. 
the Bishop of fiieira Leone, to be expended in hii diocese, and espedallj la tke 
aapport either of the miaaionarj or schools in the Pongas countir, trnsti^ that 
bis Lordship will receive and ase the contritmUon as our numble offering from the 
ftiends and descendants ot Afriom rcaideals In Canada.' 

Mr. Mitchell's speech is described as being a reij excellent and 
effective one, and seems to have made a great impression upon the 
meeting. 

Before the proceedings dosed a subscription was made, which 
amounted to nearly 100 dollars. Though many persons of colour who 
subscribed belonged to various denominations, it was clearly understood 
by all that the Mission they were urged to support was exclusively 
Church of England in its character. A gentleman present thus con- 
cludes his description of the proceedings : — 

* We have larel; been present at a meeting in this eonntty which was marked 
by a deeper interest or a better feeliog. The speaking waa anDsnall; good, aod 
all, both vhite and coloared, seemed to be actnited by one mind- 
After the breaking np of the general meeting, the committee reauined, and 
diacnssed some farther measoRB calculated to give permanence and extension to 
die work which had been thus begun. 



We cannot but hope and praj that the seed which was planted in the upper 
shamber of Holy Trinity Church Schools, on this occa«oa, may continue to 
prosper and increase, until it shall spread throughout the diocese, and bring forth 



fruit to the glory of Chid aod the civilization and enlightenment of the benighted 
millions of Africa.' " 



COLOURED POPULATIOS OF TORONTO. 

The correspondent of the Ohurch Journal, from whose letter the 
preceding extract is taken, then goes on to speak of the coloured 
population of the diocese. 

"There are many thouaaads of coloured people scattered through- 
out the country— ^enee settlements of (hem in some parts ; but, to 
our shame be it said, for them the Ohurch has done nothing. 

From political causes also, lliey are, I have reason to believe, 
peculiarly accessible to the ministrations of the Church, if only 
brought home to them. They are most loyal adherents to the 
Queen's Government, which secures them their liberty, and have, in 
connexion with this idea, a great respect for her religion. But they 
think it is very good for queens, and governors, and rich white folk 
generally, but they have never been taught that it is their true path, 
the divinely' -appointed way, fortliHn to walk in, as well as the lofty 
ones of the earth. 
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DisBenting ministers occuionally preside at abolition meetings, 
and denounce with much fierceness of language the evih of slsrerj ; 
but with respect to their labours among those who have escaped from 
those evils, they stand upon the same miserable level of do-not hi ngism 
occupied by the Church. 

Mr. Darling, aa I lately stated, has established classes of adult 
coloured people, in order to impart to them religious knowledge, and 
the parochial schools of the city are as opert to tlieir cliildren as to 
those of whites, as are likewise the Government schools. The meet- 
ing, however, of which I have given a sketch, \s the first public instiince 
I remember in this diocese of coloured people being brought forward 
by the Cliurch, and fairly recognised as men and brethren possessing 
the same everlasting interests. All faithful churchmen will unite in 
the sentiment closing the quotatioD given above, 'that the seed which 
was planted in the upper chamber of Trinity church schools, may 
continue to prosper and increase until it shall spread throughout the 
diocese," — not only exciting an interest in the eternal welfare of native 
African^, but more especially in turning the thoughts of the Churcli 
to the thousands of coloured people amongst ourselves for whom she 
has done nothing, and who are in complete ignorance of her compre- 
hensive character, and the suitableness of her ministrations to their 



THE WANTS OF INDIA. 

Mr DEAB Sir, — Amidst the cries of distress, and the rejoicings of 
victory from India, we hear, " that India must be dWferetitlj governed 
for the future — that the Government must take au evident stand as a 
Christian Govern ment~-that, without compulsory proselytism, mis- 
sionaries must be encouraged in their work throughout India — that, 
in short, we are to make it manifest that we helieve in and value 
Christianitj, and esteem it as the one religion which can alone re- 
generate and restore the whole human race." 

These sentiments are very good and true in themselves, but do not 
they need reducing to some less general form ? Do we not require that 
our line for the future should be more clearly defined ? Is it not 
necessary that some member or members of Parliament should be 
prepared with some definite schedule as to their own and the nation's 
views respecting our past errors, and our future course for India ? 
The feeling of the nation is rightly and strongly roused in reference tu 
India, and it needs only something reasouable and tangible to be set 
before it, that it may demand it for India. Now is the time for work ; 
much may be done now ; but if quiet come before anything be done, 
we may fall ag^iin into the old habit of letting the Government, and 
the India Board, and the Council Board, in Calcutta, manage or mis- 
manage matters as they like, and hide Christianity from the native 
sight if possible — a course that has brought such blame on the 
rulers, such miseries on many of our countrymen, and such terrible 
visitations on the governed. 
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Others, who know more of India than I do, will be better able to 
define its numerous wants, but it seems to me we should be prepared 
to ask and demand for Christianitj, that some such regulations as 
these shall appear in the future goTemment of the country, 

1. That the Lord's Daj shall be strictly observed within the limit* 
of Christian habilationi, that no buying or selling shall be allowed 
within eueb boundaries, that heathen or Mohammedan processions 
shall not be allowed therein on that day. 

2. That the Government shall provide Chaplains at its civil and 
military stations, and by grants encourage the Christian settlers or 
residents to provide religious teachers for themselves. 

3. That in every G-overnment School, where the Teacher is b 
Christian, the Bible shall be read and inntruction given therefrom at 
a certain hour of the day, ihe attendance of the scholars at that time 
being voluntary. 

4. That every encouragement shall be given to the operations of 
Christian missionaries throughout India ; that they shall be protected, 
and treated with becoming respect by the officers of the Government. 

These and such like privileges Christianity may surely ask even now. 
Other things necessary may occur to other persons : what we need to 
do is, to register known wants in reasonable and de6nite terms, and 
so be ready to ask particulars, not generalitiet, of the Government. 
We need to do this in tiie cominp; session of Parliament, lest the 
present right feeling die out in though tl ess ness and negligence, and 
our fearful warnings and chastisements he of no avail but to harden 
US in the indifference, which has brought such a fearful visitation 
on ua. 

Toura very truly, 

W.J. 



OUR DUTIES IN INDIA. 

We have ranch pleasure in giving circulation to the speech of 
the Rev. A. Wodehouae, the Kector of Odiham, at a meeting of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, lately held in that 
parish. When Mr. Wodehouse went to Odihani ten years since, 
there were not more than one or two subscribers to the Society. 
Since the Parochial Association has been established, it has sent 
upwards of 500/. to the parent Society. 

AAer expressing his Ihankfulnes.*' at being permitted to be pre- 
sent at the ninth anniversary of the Association, and hia satisfac- 
tion at seeing so large a number of his parishioners assembled to 
celebrate it, Mr. Wodehouse proceeded as follows : — What greater 
work have we on earth to perform than to extend the light of Christ's 
kingdom ? We must do this in our own hearts and lives ; in Home 
Missions to our countrymen around us, and also in. foreign parts. 
Kor can we separate these Christian duties. If there is vitality and' 
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eamestneM within the heart, !f we Btrire also to improve onr imme- 
diate neighboars, and make Christ's kingdom to shine at hom^ we 
may be aura that foreign parts will not be forgotten. The fruit we 
bear in foreign landa will erer be a enre index of our zeal at homo, 
A strong and healthy condition of the heiut will make our blood to 
circulate in the extremities : a vigorooa root and stem quickly trans- 
mits the vital sap to the creation and support of new oSaboots, of 
green leaves, of joyous blossoms, and of abundant Iruit. Would that 
we could picture to ourselves an image such as this as r true analogy 
of our own Church i having its root or heart in England, its extremes 
and branches in foreign parts I yet, however small our distant fruit as 
yet may be, we have made some progress. Our Church has raised its 
voice in onr dependencies of AJnerica and Africa, of Australia nnd 
Polynesia, in no timid manner, with no doubtful issue. Look at our 
list of ctjonial bishops, and compare it with the miserable age in 
which a minister of ^England refused even one cliief pastor of tite 
Church to the western continent under our rule. And if thus we 
have much cause for thankfulness in seeing what has been done ; 
what, it may be asked, are the chief human instruments and human 
agents towards which our gratitude is due for the past, and also 
our support and confidence for the future ? Among such agents 
I think we can confidently name first and foremost the venerable 
Society, in whose cause we are now met. That Society began 
and, we may truly say, it continues the work. 

But if I have pointed to our Church's success, we have a 'dark side 
also before us, which it is most important that we should at all times 
boldly face, and which at this juncture of our country's history absorbs 
every interest, every other thouglit. A few words I must say on 
India, that bright rich land of the sun, so long the pride and glory of 
England's crown, yet, alas ! also so long thedark and fixed abode of 
what hitherto would seem to have been indomitable heathenism, and 
of idolatry in its worst, most vicious, most obsUnate form. Keed we 
liarrow our minds by turning to the fruits of heathenism at Delhi 
and at Cawnpore ? Need we to be reminded by these things tbat 
India is not Christian, is yet the kingdom of Satan, is possessed by 
his agents ? But let us apply these horrors to their true end, though 
we spare ourselves the dreadful repetition. Let us take warning from 
what the consequences have been of possessing India for its temporal 
wealth, content that the souls of its natives remain under the dominion 
of Satan. Kemember the temptation of Satan to our Lord. He 
showed to our Lord all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them, and said— "All these things will I give Thee, if Thou wilt fall 
down and worsiiip me." What did our Lord say ? " Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy Orod, and Him only shale then serve." He 
would not sanction temporal power at the sacrifice of God's true 
worship, and the service we all owe to Him. Have we, as a people, 
followed this divine precept, this divine example ? I think not. 
We have encouraged too much a weak concession to idolatrous 
practices, and shown, moreover, what is as had, a sad iodifi'erence to 
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the spread of CbrisHanitj, aad in manj cases a positive objection to 
it. All this muEt, of course, have been wholly wrong — a lino of 
conduct for which, as a nation, we owe to God the deepest penitence, 
and also redoubled euei^y, redoubled sacrifice of time and subsianco 
forthe future. India is indeed just now a dark picture in the hietory 
of our iand, and ia the hietory also of the Propagation of the Gospel 
through our hands. Tct are we to be digcouraged by these sad 
events ? are we to give up these people to their evil ways ? 
Because the Missionaries of this Society were cruelly murdered with 
their wives and families at Delhi and Cawnpore, are we to rest 
satisfied, and send do more, contenting ourselves with having made 
the attempt, and considering so shacking an end to our Mission as a 
sufficient excuse for doing no more, or even saving the further 
expense 7 The best answer to such questions is an appeal to the 
early martyrs of the Church, whose blood was shed in the same 
cause. Did the first teachers of the Gospel abandon their work because 
Stephen was stoned, or James killed vrilh the sword ? Did St. Paul 
retire from the struggle after he bad been beaten, imprisoned, and left 
for dead, when he also was stoned? Did the persecutioDs under tlie Roman 
emperors check tiie teaching of the Gospel 7 I need sot remind you 
that in all former ages the blood of the martyrs baa been the most 
fruitful seed of the Church. And why should it not be so now ? It 
is, indeed, an awful fact that of the l)jO,000,000 of our fellow-subjects 
in India, the number of converts is nothing like a million ; but it is 
some consolation, especially in answer to attempts made even to fix 
the blame of the mutiny on Missionary exertions, that, where there 
are most Christians, as in Tonjore and Tinnevelly, there the people 
are quiet. In the whole Bengal army, preaching has been forbidden, 
and there is not a Christian in its ranks ; still there is much hope 
that the fabric of this monstrous heathenism is secretly giving way 
before the light of Christ. Preaching is said to be popular in many 
parts even where Christ is not generally acknowledged, and there is 
said to exist a very general notion that Christianity must at length 
prevail. One Missionary states that they have said to him, " What 
is the use of your taking all this trouble to preach to ua when aoy one 
can sue that yonr religion must soon prevail all over the country ?" 
Who can tell what bright hopes lie beyond this present darkness and 
storm of the elements ? Who knows but that Christ will appear, to 
change this tempest into a great calm 7 Who knows but that the 
present mutiny is but the rending violence of evil spirits before Ciirist 
shall cast them out 7 Such was the way of these spirits of old, so 
that they who were afflicted were torn and rent, and wallowed foam- 
ing. May it not be so now ? This present gloom may be a harbinger 
of a grand conversion, rivalling in wonder and magnitude the conver- 
sion of the early Church. Such at any rate should be our hope, and 
for such should we endeavour to be prepared. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gotpd in Foreign Parts has already vastly extended 
its plans for the conversion of India, to meet the present crisis. It 
has resolved, if God be willing, to found special Missions to influence 
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the higher dasses of natives ; to urge the Bubdivision of the present 
enormous diooesea of Calcutta and Madras, and strire for new ones in 
the Punjab, the north-western provincea, and Tinnevelly ; and to 
establish industrial boarding-schools, more completely to gain hold of 
some few who, in their several spheres, maj be centres of the troth, 
and bring in man; more to the fold of Christ But what is wanted 
for this great end 'i Men and meana. Help, then, in this good work, 
and may the bleeaing of God attend our united effort*. 



THE HELP OF WOMEN IN MISSIONS. 

Sir, — As no suggestions hare appeared in the Colonial Ohureh 
Chronicle since August, with regard to the especial ways in which 
women may be " fellow-helpers to the truth," will yon kindly receive 
the following obaervationa ? — 

First, on the obtaining of funds by the sale of ladies' work ; 

Secondly, on the direct aid they may give to Missions by what we 
may call " women's works ; " and 

Thirdly, by that of persond assistance. 

With regard to the first, then, while bazaars are dismissed, and 
rightly so, in the letter to which I refer above, as an unworthy means 
of raising funds for any holy purpose, why should we retain Christ- 
mas-trues, or " charity-work " at all ? Though certainly free from 
some objections which belong to bazaars, with these also it is no 
longer Christian alms, when we give " to receive as much again ;" 
and the recommendation of " getting so much " by them at once 
lessens the bounty. Besides, there are different callings ordained 
among us; and, though seit'-deniai may be practised by all, is it 
right that those who are placed by God in the position of buyers and 
givers should become sellers and receivers, particularly now when 
the demand for employment exceeds the supply ? Still, in India 
and almost all our colonies, there is a ready market for English 
articles ; and I would not forget at this momi^nt in partfcnlar the 
pious industry of one lady, through which we are now saved from the 
self-reproach that we had never published the message of true peace 
in mutinous Delhi. 

Under our second head, however, of " women's works," they may 
find abundant opportunities of helping those who are labouring for 
Christ in distant lands. Thus children's clothes would be thankfully 
received, where schools are being carried on among the unclothed 
heathen, in Natal, or Borneo, for instance ; or among our own people 
in Newfoundland, knitted stockings are necessary for the poor children 
attending School in the severity of the winter. There are poor mis- 
sionaries too, to whom such help would be tar from superfluous in their 
families. Nor is fancy-work without its use. There was a request 
from Borneo a short time back for bead-mats and materials for 
them for the Malay ladies. Pincushions, and needle-books would be 
prized among the school-children in Tinnevelty and Colombo. (See 
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CoUmial Church Chronicle, April, 1855, p. 370 ; or, December, 1853, 
p. 230.) Things for which we do Dot core a pin in Englnnd are 
valued at the other side of the globe. I remember hearing Mr. Nobbs 
say, that before the Fitcairn Islanders had any communication with 
England, they had but one needle for the use of the whole eom- 
munity ; and once the needle was lost for six months, but happily 
found again by a little cliiid playing near the door of one of the houses. 
To these things we may add simple altar-ciotlis and Communion- 
table linen, and painted texts for schools or churches on cardboard 
or zinc, in English or other languages. And to those who might be 
able to paint on glass, it may be interesting to know that even in our 
oldest colony, Canada, the most simple patterned window has to be 
procured from England. 

Tliirdly, women may give personal help. The fiisliop of Labuan 
is anxious to obtain female teachers for the Dyak and Malay women ; 
though there is the drawback to this, that the Society for the Propa- 
ffoium of the Gotpel cannot guarantee their support, aud, therefore, 
separate subscriptions are necessary for the maintenance of those who 
have no means of their own. 

System is needed ; but let us not have Ladiee' Committees and 
Ladies' Associations. Let any Local Secretary of the Societg for 
the Propagation of the Gospel look out two Christian women from 
among the upper and middle classes, who may work in concert ; let 
these receive applications for such things as women can supply, either 
through 79, Pall Mall, or from private friends of Missionaries ; find 
out those willing to help ; collect and give out patterns and informa- 
tion as to what is useful for different places or climates, or from what 
ports vessels sail for different countries ; exchange communications 
with fellow-workers in other places, so as to avoid one favourite 
Mission being overstocked and others neglected ; collect, if necessary, 
small sums towards the expense of boxes fitted for a sea-voyage ; and 
distribute copies of the prayers 'for Missions published by the Soarty 
for the Propagation of the Goipel, which, with some such collect as 
"Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings," &c. all those lending a 
helping band to the work should be requested to use. X. 



EXCURSIONS. IN PALESTINE.— No. IL 

SECTION II. — NABLfiS, ITS INHABITANTS AND TBADITIONS. 

4N0ILIKA — THB BAMAHITairS— VTSrT TO THE QOVEBBOB — THE PEHTiTEUCH — BKUIF 
or THB BA11AI1ITA[IS~ABU SHBLASC — TBB lOUNa HEMEOADB— EXCOBSIOH TO 
HODHTGEHIZUI — SALUI AKD JBKOH — TOUB OF THE HIQH PHIIST ELEAZAR— BEBBBW 



Tuesday, May 31jf. — I had brought with me, from the Bishop of 
Nablu?, who resides in the Patriarchal Convent of St. Constantine 
at Jerusalem, a letter of introduction to a Christian lady in Ibis town, 
named Angelina. This I had last evening entrusted to a Greek 
' NO. cxxvr, N N " 1 
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prieit, vhom we encountered at the well. Earl; this motniBg I 
received an answer from Angelina, expressing her regret that we had 
not made her house our home during our visit to Nablfii, and her 
hope that we would honour her with onr company to breakfast. 
Aocordinglj, as soon as wo wete ready, we were guided by the prieet 
to her house, where coffee and eggs, and the best bread I hare teen 
in the country, furnished us with a substandal breakfast. The house 
was very poor, and the ruroitare mean. The mistress of the house, 
howerer, was a very lively and intelligent person, and complained 
bitterly, es do all Christians, of the ezpulsiou of Ibrahim Pasha, sod 
the restoration of Turkish monarchy. " Ah !" she said, " in hJs days 
I, woman as I am, could have passed through the land from one end 
to the other, with a bag of gold in my hand, and no one would have 
dared to molest me. It is not so now." 

Taking leave of Angelina, we went to visit the Samaritan?, and 
called first on their Chief Levite, named Selami. He was an old maa, 
of not a very prepossessing appearance ; but bis son Amran, to whom 
he appears to delegate most of the duties of his sacred office, is a ver j 
handsome man, with a decidedly Jewish physiognomy, and seemed 
better disposed towards us than his father, whose good-will was 
evidently not conciliated by the presence of a canine friend of one of 
our party, oDSwering to the pagan name of Juno. Having left our 
shoes at the door, we were introduced into the sacred building, which 
we found to correspond in its simplicity with the Jewish synagogues, 
with a wooden ark containing the law. We observed that there were 
other volumes ranged on shelves around the room, which the priest 
informed us were sacred writings of their wise men, mostly expositions 
of the law. We, of course, requested to be shown tlieir celebrated copy 
of the Fentateuch, and the request was immediately complied with. An 
ancient roll was brought out from the ark, and submitted te onr inspec- 
tion, and we were gravely assured that this was the penmanship of 
Abishna, the son of Phiuehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the 
priest It was beautifully written on vellum in the ancient Phoeniciaa 
character, preserved only among the Samaritans, and the rollers were 
mounted with silver, having a silk covering attached. We had a suapt' 
cion, however, that this was not their precious manuscript after all; but I 
believe none of us knew the grounds of our doubt, except the notorious 
mendacity of the Orientals. We intimated to the priest that he was 
attempting to deceive us, and that this was not the writing we were 
in quest of. The old man, with an affectation of the greatest sincerity, 
assured us that he had nothing more to show. On our persisting, he 
produced first some loose sheets of printed folio, and subsequently a ' 
second roll,-apparentlyof great antiquity, and more carefully preserved 
than the former, only a small portion being opened in the middle, 
which bore marks of having been much used, while the remainder was 
carefully sewn up to prevent it from being unrolled. What pos- 
sessed us I know not ; we still hesitated to receive this as the veritable 
roll, and we asked still for the very old one, the original of the great 
grandson of Aaron. The elder Kohen was amazed at our incredulity. 
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Re appealed to his son, who had been ataoding by, an numoTed spec- 
tator of tJie scene. He was not so well practised in hypocrisy na his 
father, and we observed a smile in his eye. We were now confident 
that oar besitatlon was well grounded, and took a course which was 
sure to succeed. We produced a piece of gold about four shillings in 
yalue, and promised another of the same amount, if they would 
exhibit the Tenerable relic. Their eyes sparkled with delight, and 
the victory was secure. The old man was, indeed, somewhat abashed ; 
but his son relieved him in his embHrrasBmeQt. " The fact is," he 
said, "before we can show this precious volume, it will be necessary 
to cense the synagogue. I mast go to the bath, and other prepara- 
tions must be made. If yoa will come again in an hour's time, you 
■hatl see it." 

We determined to occupy the interval with a visit to the Mutz- 
ellim, or governor, whose house was at no great distance. The 
Serai, or official residence, was undergoing considerable repairs, and 
we passed some lai^ and very deep pits, dug in order to lay the 
foundations of the new buildings on the native rock, a neeessaiy pre- 
caution against the earthquakes, so frequent in this country. We 
found the Grovernor in his garden, reclining under the shade of soma 
orange-trees, and surrounded by bis suite. We were courteously 
received and entertained wiUi sherbet, pipes, sweetmeat and coffee, 
and enjoyed the cool shade of the shrubs, and the murmur of a rip- 
pling stream which watered the garden, reminding us agreeably that 
this ancient city still retains one of the characteristics for which it 
was formerly celebrated. Among the attendants of the Governor 
was a venerable old man, with a long beard of silvery white, and a 
peculiarly pensive cast of countenance. This was Abu Shelabt, the 
principal and wealthiest of the Samaritan community, formerly chief 
secretary of the Mutzellim, but now holding a subordinate employ- 
ment. Foot old man I he had abundant cause for his pensive, uixious, 
careworn expression, as he sat apart from the Moslems, and looked 
like a stranger and an alien among them ; be never raised his eyes 
from the ground, nor ventured to address us ; but at our departure 
he sent a messenger to implore ua to pay him a visit, which we 
promised to do. 

Duly, at the expiration of an hour, we presented ourselves at the 
Samaritan Eiynagogue, where we found all in readiness. The young 
Levite, evidently just returned from the bath, was awaiting ua at the 
door, barefooted, and dressed in sacred vestments of white silk, with 
a bonnet on his head. We entered the synagogue, now redolent of 
incense. The doors were closed ; but an iron grating in the roof of 
the building afforded the Samaritan ladies an opportunity of gratify- 
ing their curiosity, excited partly by the presence of English strangers, 
and partly by the precious manuscript, which is rarely exhibited to 
the votgar. 

With much solemnity did Amran approach the ark, and brought 

out a volume of portentous size, ciu^efully enveloped in a coloured 

allk wrapper. Having deposited the treasure on a stool, he unfolded 
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the cover. A similar wrapper appeared beneaili, and we counted no 
leas than eixieen silk envelopes, ol' various colours and ages, ^hen 
the ancred volume at length appeared, he bowed his head and did 
obeisance. Then kissing it with much apparent reverence, he 
opened it for our inspection, informing us that this was the first time it 
had been exhibited for 150 years. Long did we feast our ejea on 
the mystic tome, which was indeed worthy of admiration, both on 
account of its undoubted antiquity, and fur the beauty of ita execution. 
It was a large volume of quarto shape, written on skins of vellum, 
stitched with green silk, bound in bare wooden boards. It was in a 
most perfect state of preservation, scarcely soiled. The characters 
■ were large and legible ; identical, of course, with those of the other 
Samaritan books which we had seen ; but unhappily we could none 
of us decipher it. The young Levite, however, read us some passagea 
from the book of Genesis ; and we remarked a peculiarity in the pro- 
nunciatiou of the Hebrew, varying from that of either of the great 
families of the Jews. The writing was unpointed, as in all Samaritan 
books. We nest inquired why the manuscript was not in the form of 
a roll, which we understood was the most andent form of binding ) 
The Levites replied that it is a very ancient form, no doubt, perhaps . 
the tooEt ancient : but at the very remote period when this copy of 
the law was written, the art of binding was wholly unlcnown. Books 
were then written on separate skins of parchment, as was this maau~ 
script; until, about a thousand years ago, a high priest of the Sama- 
ritans had it bound in its present form, and furnished it with the 
undermost of the silk wrappers j from that time to the present, when 
a wrapper has become decayed through age, it has been a practice 
with the high priests to present another, but still to preserve the 
former. The dale of the binding is noted on the inside cover, with 
the name of the high priest who directed >I. The nowillingness of 
the Samaritans to show this sacred treasure, which they so highly 
prize, arises, no doubt, from an apprehension that attempts may he 
made to deprive them of it by fraud or force. I shall not attempt to 
determine the value of the tradition which assigns it such a remote 
antiquity; for I neitlier know the facts on which they rest their faith, 
nor am I capable of ascertaining the date from an examination of 
the writing, aa some antiquarians might do. That we at length 
succeeded in seeing the oldest MS. in their possession, the real 
Samaritan Pentateuch, so widely celebrated, I had no doubt, at the 
time ; although I have since had reason to believe that they have one 
still more ancient. It wottld well repay a pilgrimage to the East, if 
there were any prospect of ascertaining the value and authentic 
history of these most ancient codices. I would merely suggest whether 
they may not possibly be still in possession of the identical copy of 
the law, brought by the priest, whom I'iglath Fileser sent lo instruct 
the idolatrous settlers in Israel, and which has been the means of 
preserving and transmitting the old Hebrew characters among the 
Samaritans, even to this day P This theory would, of course, be 
untenable, should it prove, on examination, to contain the interpola- 
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tions or explanations ascribud to Ezra ; but nothing but a careful 
collation of tbis volume can set at rest tbe interesting and important 
questions suggested by this mnnuscript ; and it is evident, from what 
lias been said, that the Samaritans themselves cannot be trusted to 
liiake a careful and faithful collation. Old Selami mentioned the 
name of the great French Orientalist, M. De Sacy, and boasted of 
having many letters from him. If that learneil scholar thought he 
was dealing with a person like himself, on tvhose statements he might 
place implicit reliance, and in whose friendly and disinterested co- 
operation he might confide in the prosecution of his important labours, 
he was sadly deceived in the person with whom he was in corre- 
spondence. 

■ Having satisfied our curiosity with a full examination of the MS., 
we made it our business to ascertain something more of the Samaritan 
creed, the following poniculars of which may be found interesting. They 
utterly ignore the Jewish account of their origin, and claim to be the 
veritable children of Abraham ; the remains, in fact, of the ten tribes 
of the kingdom Of Israel. They acknowledge that tliey were led' 
captive by the Syrians, but they returned shortly from their captivity. 
The schism, which they charge upon the Jews, dates, they say, from 
the days of Eli, the high priest in Shiloh, who usurped the dignity, 
when they held with the lawful successor to the Aaronic priesthood. 
They acknowledge David and other prophets as good men, but 
schismatics, and have no knowledge of the book of Psalms. Their 
Levitical family (the Kohens) did not intermarry with the other 
families, until the diminution of their numbers, and the barrenness of 
the females threatened the extinction of the line of which Amran ia 
the last representative. They still expect a Messiah ; but we found 
some difficulty in ascertnining their belief on this point, as the young 
Kohen was evidently anxious to frame his answei's according to his 
idea of our wishes, rather than to represent faithfully their belief on 
the subject. 

With regard to their account of their early history, it is certainly 
remarkable, considering they do not possess the historical books of 
the Jews, that they should have singled out Eli as the priest who 
introduced the schism ; for it is, in fact, apparent from these books that 
there was some irregularity in his succession — an irregularity nowhere 
accounted for, so far as I can Hnd. The genealogies give Aaron four 
sons, Nadab and Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar : the two former died 
in Uieir rebellion in the wilderness, leaving no chihiren ; the two 
latter assisted their father in his sacred functions during his lifetime, 
of whom Eleazar succeeded Lim at his death. The ready zeal of 
Fhinehas, the son of Eleonar, was rewarded by the covenant of an 
everlasting priesthood, and his name occurs in the genealogy in the 
first Book of Chronicles as father of a long line of priests. But Eli's 
name nowliere appears in the genealogies, nor did he belong to the 
family of Eleazar, but of Ithomar. The substitution, therefore, of 
Zadok the priest for Abiathar, who was deposed by Solomon for poli- 
tical offences, was but the restoration <rf the Ipgitlmate line, with 
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which th« eovcBsnt had been made — for ZaAok was " of the lonB of 
ElenzBr," whereas Abiathar, the great grandson of FhioehaB, the son 
of Eli, was, of course, of the sona of Ithamar, Whether Eli him- 
self, or one of his ancestors, had usurped the dignity, does not appear 
in the sacred nairatire. Josephus asserts that Eli was the intruder ; 
but the interruption of the legitimate line probably took place during 
the troublous period which followed the death of iTosbaa, when there 
was no king in Israel, but every man did what was right in his. 
own eyes. 

Leaving the synagogue, we were conducted to a garden to see s 
tomb standing in a ruined mosque, which the Samaritans believe to 
be the burial-place of Deborah, Rebekah's oorse, whom Jacob " buried 
beneath Bethel under an oak ; and the name of it was called AUon- 
bachuth ;" for these people, in common with the Jews and Moslrans,, 
are adepts in confounding localities which have no connexion ; and as. 
the Moslems make Jerusalem the Bethel of Jaeob's vision, so thft 
Samaritans identify their holy mountain with the " Gate of Heaven," 
and are so far consistent in their tradition of the tomb of Deborah. 

We now went to pay our promised visit to Abu Shelabi. W« 
found him in the occupation of a fine large house, situated in a dark 
and narrow street, commanding a magnificent prospect from its upper 
terraces and windowE. We looked down a green valley, Wady Nablt^ 
in the month of which are Jacob's well and the tomb of Joseph ; then 
across the wider valley, El-Mukhna, to the opposite mountain range, 
while on either side the view was shut in by the lofty sides of Ebal on 
the left, and Gerizim on the right, all names associated with tranaots 
tion^ of Scripture interest. Abu Shelabt received us in a spacious 
room, handsomely furnished in the Oriental style ; and the well-stocked 
shelves which ran round the room, exhibiting a variety of cups and 
plates in glass and china, bespoke the prosperity of the owner. 

But the pensive, careworn face of our veneraUe host indicated « 
mind ill at ease t and when the first civilities were over, he unbur- 
dened to xa his griefs. Poor man! it was a melancholy tale. There 
was in the room an interesting and intelligent lad about sixteen years 
of age, who was the subject of the following afiecting narrative, 
related by the old man in Turkish for greater security, and translated 
to us in Italian by our dragoman. 

Two or three years ago the brother of Abu Shelabt died, leaving a 
wife and two children — a son and daughter. The woman having con- 
tinued a widow for a time, changed her religion and married a 
Alohammedan, and the children went to live with their uncle Abu 
Shelabi. This marriage look place about a year and a half ago. 
About three months since commenced a series of persecutions on the 
part of the mother, in order to induce her children to apostatize, that 
she might have the control of their property, which she bad lost on 
changing her faith. The daughter was easily terrified into suhmission 
— r-not so the son. Though only sixteen years of age, he was sincerely 
attached to the faith of bis fathers, and was proof against the allur«> 
ments which the dominant religion held out. When promises failet^ 
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tlireatB were tried. The lad waa cruelly ba£tin»doed, vhich he endured 
with wonderful conBtancy ; next, he was imprisoned for a fortnight 
without food — stiil he waa nnmoyed ; laelly, he waa threatened with 
a eap of red-hot iron, when hie reeolorion failed. He pronounced the 
confesaioD of Isl&m, and was proclaimed a convert. Great were the 
rejoicinga in Nabl&a on the day of his public profession. He was 
paraded through the streets mounted on a white horse, having 
escfaanged the red head-dreas of his tribe for the white turban of 
the Uoslems, and assumed the name 'Assaad for the patriarchal 
Tsa'ak. Here, then, he was, present with us in the room ; in heart, 
in conviction, in affection, a Samaritan ; bating and detesting, as was 
natural, bis barbarous persecutors. Poor child 1 he was an object of 
deep sympathy to us ; such strength of principle, fortified by Divine 
grace, would have made a glorious Christian martyr, had it been his 
iwivilege to confess the faith of Christ crucified. No wonder that hia 
aged uncle always wears that melancholy expression, and meditates a 
departure from the place. He was urgent with us to use our interest 
to procure him a vice-consular appointment, which would secure him 
and his community against a repetition of such outrages ; and it werei 
indeed, much to be wished that so long as the great European powers 
think it necessary to preserve the integrity of the Oltoman Empire, 
they would have some consideration for the subjects of the Porte, and 
guarantee to them liberty of conscience and freedom of religious pro- 
fession. This was enjoyed by the inhabitants of this country during 
the temporary sway of the Viceroy of Egypt, wheu equal law was 
administered to all, and peace and security for life and property was 
established. The only persons whom we hear speak favourably of the 
Government are the sheikhs of the fellahin and Bedowin, who were 
envious at the Christians being admitted to equal privileges with 
themselves, and hated the heavy bridle which Ibrahim Pasha found it 
necessary to apply in order to curb those deeds of violence which 
have kept the country in perpetual agitation since the period of his 
expulsion. 

It was dark when {re returned to our tents. 

Wednesdaf/, Junt I. — Having yesterday secured the services of the 
yoimger Koben to conduct us to the summit of Gerizim and other 
sacred localities, we left our tents on this excursion soon after break- 
fast^ and had, on starling, an instance of the scrupulous observance 
of the Mosaic law by the Samaritans. We had mounted a young man 
of that community, Yakub-esh-Shelabi by name, who was to bear us 
company, on a sorry animal, which might well justify a doubt as to its 
clasaification among quadrupeds. Having heard the priest inquire 
with much earnestness of the young man whether it was a mare he 
was riding, we inquired whether there was any impropriety in his 
being so mounted, and were answered that he only wished to satisfy 
himself that it was not a mule. 

About a quarter of an hour's ride brought us to the summit of 
Mount Gerizim, where we found considerable ruins, which our guide 
informed us marked the position of the temple. There are also dis- 
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tioet traces of a nmssive tower, cighty-eigbt yards square, which are 
donbtteas the remoiiia of the fortresB erected by Justinian for the pro- 
tection of the Christian Church which he here established, in reprisals 
for sundry acts of outrnge committed by the Samaritans on the Chris- 
tiana in Nablfla. It was reserved for M. de Sauicy to recover the 
ground-plan of the Samaritan temple ! This noble mountain comr 
mands an extensive view in all directions over the great plain of 
£adraelon tonards the north, and over the whole of Mount Ephraim 
southward, where the dim and distant heights of Judma bound the 
horizon ; Mount G-ilead on the east, and the Plain of Philistia on the 
west, complete the panorama. Immediately below us was the fruitful 
valley up which we bad passed yesterday, running from south'west to 
north-east, called in its upper part Saal Bdt-Dajan, from a village on 
its eastern slope, which retains in its name a memorial of one of the 
idols of ancient Canaan, whose worship extended throughout the 
East, from Egypt to Persia. 

Towards the north-east extremity of the valley, on its northern 
side, was pointed out the village of Snlim, perhaps identical with the ■ 
Salem mentioned in connexion with Shechem, in the history of the 
patriarch Jacob, and almost certainly the Salem of St. John's Gospel, 
where the Baptist exercised his office; for we heard of a village 
named Ain-<ln (.^non) in its vicinity, with a copious stream of 
Water. Sallm was said to be an hour and a half distant from Nablfls, 
and Ain-ftn an hour beyond, over the hill. 

After enjoying this prospect for a considerable time, we descended 
the mountain on the south side, and in a quarter of an hour passed 
Kufr Khnlltl, on the lef^, in a valley, and in another quarter Ain 
Mulckeneh, from whence we crossed the valley up which lay our road 
on Monday, and mounted the opposite hills a little to the south of 
'Awerta. Here "we were conducted to the tomb of Eleazar, the son of 
Aaron, the high-priest, who was " buried in a hill that pertained to 
Phinehas his son, which was given him in Mount Ephraim." 

The tomb is a huge, uncouth mass of masonry, thickly plastered, 
similar in character to the tombs of the Moslem saints in various 
parts of Palestine. It stands in the middle of a paved court, over- 
shadowed by a noble acacia. On the north of the coort is a small dark 
chamber, where a light was burning, which our Samaritan gnides 
were careful to trim. A flight of steps on the west of the cenotaph 
leads down through the pavement to a chamber in the rock, beneath 
which the body is said to be deposited ; and this tradition is received 
and acknowledged by Christians, Jews,' Samaritans, and Moslems. 
Many Hebrew names were written on the walla and buildings of the 

We next proceeded to the village 'Awerta, close to which we were 
shown the tombs of Ithamar and Phinehas, the brother and son of 

' Takob, of Parin, mentions all in hia deEoription of Sacred Tomba (a.d. 1258), 
spud Carmoly, p. 186, for he writes the village wrrwj- Carmolj, in nol«B B6, 97, 
(p. 21 J,) cites earlier Jewish aathtiritiea. ijo, also, Q«rson de 8carmela(lG61); 
ibid., pp. S8S, 387 < and Uri, ol Biol <1 G61) ; ibid., p. US. 
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Eleazar the high priest ; and of the eeventy elders of the first San- 
hedrim appointed to assist Moses in the administration of justice in 
the wilderness. They are of the same {general design as tliat of 
Eleazar, but not so carefully preserved. It does not admit of a doubt 
that Jewish and Christian tradition had consecrated these spots to the 
memory of the worthies whose names they bear, prior to the Moslem 
domination, though these last may have sought to fix and perpetuate 
the traditions by the erection of these cenotaphs. It would be impos- 
sible to account, on any other theory, for the veneration in which they 
are held by Samaritans, Jews, and Christians, who certainly would 
never have adopted a legend originated by the infidels, to say nothing 
of the improbability of the invention cf the story by the Moslems, 
who might be willing to adopt the saints of the Old Testament, but 
wonld hardly feel sufficient interest in them to feign their sepulchres. 
Whatever the truth may be, we were well satisfied to believe the tra- 
ditions at the time, and the recollection invests the neighbourhood of 
Nablds with additional interest. 

We had advanced some distance from the village on our return, 
when we missed our young Samaritan of the sorry mare. As we 
were meditating tJi return to the village in quest of him, we saw him 
advancing towards ns at full speed. The villagers had seixed him 
under the idea that we were a party of Jews, on whom they are wont 
to levy heavy exactions for the privilege of visiting their fathers' 
tombs. The young man could with difficulty persuade them that we 
were Inglis, or procure his liberation ; indeed, the villagers of 'Awerta 
are an unruly set, and gave infinite trouble to their rulers, Egyptian 
or Turkish, It was only a few months subsequent to our visit that, 
they stopped an English gentleman on his journey to Jerusalem and 
robbed him of his arms, which were, however, recovered through the 
threats and remonstrances of his spirited young dragoman. We soon 
found cause to rue the release of the young Shormi, who had been 
our evil genius throughout the day, and had occasioned ua and his 
Levite no little uneasiness ; for as he pranced along ia the rear of 
our line on his high-mettled Hosinante of doubtful breed, a loaded 
pistol, which one of our party had rashly entrusted to his care, was 
jolted from the holster. The bullet whizzed along our line close to 
our ears as we were advancing in single file, but, providentially, no 
one was touched. We passed between Jacob's well and Joseph's 
tomb, which here demand a more detailed notice, although we did 
not fully explore them until our return from the North, 

It has been already remarked that the well stands at the mouth of 
the Nablfts valley, where it opens into the larger plain El-Mukhna. 
" The well is deep," upwards of 100 feet, and was perfectly dry when 
we examined it, in June. Its mouth is seen by descending into a 
dark chamber through a hole in the earth, usually closed with a largo 
Btone, to be rolled away with much difficulty. This chamber is, appa- 
rently, a crypt of the church formerly built over the well, of which 
very few traces remain. Of its identity with the well of Scripture 
interest there can be no reasonable doubt ; for although we find no 
mention of the digging of the well by the patriarch, and no notice. 
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wbatem rf its existence in tbe interval of eighteen centuriea that 
elapsed between him and tbe earliest written record of it, yet, sncb is 
the flutbority of that record, that no Christian will dispute its autho- 
rity or tuthenticity. The tradilion from that time may be said to be 
continuous, for tbe longest break in the chain is absolutely inaigniScant 
compared with tbe long silence preceding; and from the period of 
our Saviour's visit. Christians were yet m<»e interested than the 
Samaritans in preserving tbe memorial of the well. Accordingly, we 
find a church built over it in Ihe fourth century, if not by St. Helena, 
at least very shortly after ; doubtless ttie same cruciform structure 
which Arculfus described and delineated in tbe seventh century, pro- 
bably replaced in the time of the Frank dominatiim by a more mag- 
nificent erection, which shared the sack and pillage of the Saracenic 
conquerors under Saladin, from which time it has bees abandoned to 
the veneration of the Samaritans, or the devotions of the casual 
pilgrim. And it is better so. For thoagh my friend Nozrani sug- 
geats that all the kings and commonwealths of Christendom should 
combine "to rear over tbis spring and upon this rock the loftiest and 
noblest temple ever made with hands," wherein " all people, nations, 
and languages should bow down and ivorship," yet, to my feeling, the 
pres'ent temple, so beautifully described by himself, " whose Aoot is 
the earth of Palestine, and whose roof is the canoj^ of heaven," 
where the pilgrim " worships leaning on hia staff," is a more appro- 
priate sanctuary than any material building in which to enshrine the 
sublime truth here once enunciated by the Great Teacher, that "God 
is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth." 

The antiquity and tradilicms of the well are further confirmed by 
the structures which we extunined by letting fell lighted paper, which, 
as it floated slowly dovrn, enabled us to survey the masonry in a very" 
satisfactory manner. It is admirably built; precisely similar in 
character to the noble wells of Beersheba, and other ancient wells in 
the south of Judiea, which we afterwards visited. But there is diffi- 
cultyin accounting for the existenceof such awell within fiveminutes' 
walk of three most copious fountains of never-failing water, two in 
the middle of the Nablus valley — Bellaka, a little to the west of the 
well, and Daphne, farther up the valley ; the third near the village ■ 
Aksa, which stands opposite to the well at the foot of Mount £bn! — 
the tomb of Joseph, a wely similar to those already noticed lying half- 
way between. The fountains have no communication one with 
another, but are all distinct springs. What need of a deep well so 
cloee to such an abundance of excellent water ? Two solutions sug- 
gested themselves at the tine. The more probable is, lliat the foun- 
tains did not exist either at the time of Jacob or at the period of our 
Iiord's visit, but have been rince opened by some convulsions of 
nature, to which this land is subject ; or, that the fountains were 
tvithout the boundary of the field wliich Jacob had pnrchased, and he 
did not choose to be dependent upon the neighbours for hia supply of 
water. The former is the most natural conclusion ; and the traveller 
in Palestine will consider tt easily admissible when he sees in so many 
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parts eviilent marlia of th« opposite e&cts wbicli tlie course of ages 
and the curae of God have wrought, in districta which onca answered 
to the description of " a good land, a land of brooks of water, o£ 
fountains and depths that spring out of valley and hills ; " but where 
now the curse of God has " turned rivers into a wilderaess, and the 
waler-Bprings ioto dry ground, a fruitful laud into barrenness, foe the 
wickedDesa of them that dwell therein." 

Another difficulty which the first aupposition would and the second 
woald not remove, is, that the woman of Samaria should come to the 
well to draw, when she could have filled her pitcher without trouble 
at the neighbouring fountains ; for I cannot thiuk that the sanctity 
of the patriarchal well offered aay attraction to the woman, being 
such as she was, who would gladly have been spared the trouble of 
coming thither to draw. The difficulty is increased if we imagine 
that the town of Kablfls, which was in St. Jerome's time and still is 
rich in water— b«lng permeated by streams from three copious 
qtrings — occufues the bite of the ancient Sychar, a position, which on 
other grounds seems scarcely tenable. For it is inconceivable that 
the inhabitants of this town should have been dependent for their 
supply of water, on a deep well half an hour distant. Some writers, 
^ti^ered by these facts, have placed Svchar on Mount Gerizim, a 
little above the well, and have fancied they have discovered ruina 
there ; and it is, perhaps, from Frank travellera that the Samaritana 
have learned to speak of a Sykar at the base of Gerizim i but the 
qatne of the village on the opposite side of the valley so nearly cor- 
responds to the city of the Samaritans, both in name and relative 
situation, that I am disposed to believe that it represents the site. 
jL^ka ia little else than an snagrammatical form of Sychar, and is 
" close to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to hia son Joseph ;" 
supposing the tomb and the well to have preserved faithfully the 
memorial of that apot, — a fact which the known antiquity of one at 
least of the traditions will not allow me to question. 

The situation of Nablfls, and the appearance of its two monntain<>, 
is very accurately described by Benjamin of Tndela. "Mount 
Gerizim. is rich in wells and orchards, whereas Mount Ebal ii dry 
iike stone and rock. The city of Nablils lies in the valley between 
these two hills." Its streets are narrow; but it appears to boast a 
larger proportion of respectabk houses than Jerusalem, as far as we 
could judge from their exterioi: appearance. 

The population, which can scarcely be estimated at less than 10,000, 
conaiata principal^ of Uoharomediins; but there is a small community 
of Christians, reckoning 104 taxable males^ all of the Greek rite, 
under the spiritual charge of two priests. Tliey have a small and poor 
church, dedicated to St George, their ancient edifices having been 
converted into mosq'jes ; among which is one old church exhibiting 
towards the street some traces of ornamental architecture well 
executed — .probably the remains of one of Justinian's buildings cele- 
brated by ProcopiuB. This church, the priest informed us, waa 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist. There are also twenty-five Jewish 
mates who pay the capitation tax, and tliirty Samaritans. 
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It would be impossible to add anything to Dr. Sobinson's ex- 
haustive BUmmaiy of the fate and fortunes of this city, and the history 
of the most interesting section of its inhabitants, as also the most 
ancient Nor can I do more than allude to the interesting and 
important questions opened by St. Jerome, as to the identity of its 
neighbouring mountains with the Ebal and Gerizim of the book of 
Joshua. That most learned of the Latin Fathers does not hesitate 
positively to deny tlie authority of a tradition which he admits had 
long been established in liis day, staggered apparently by the sudden 
andabrupt transition in the sacred narrative, from 'Ai to a place so dis- 
tant as this. He would, therefore, fix the site of the two mountains of 
blessing and cursing to the neighbourhood of Jericho ; and I could well 
believe that Qiiarantania is his Gerizim. But in answer to this 
objection, it may be maintained that even if it were manifest, which 
it is not, that exact chronological order is observed in the book of 
Joshua, yet it may be that the conquest of 'Ai opened the whole of 
central Canaan to the Israelites, — a theory which receives strong 
confirmation, from the fact that the subjugation of the south and 
north, Judtea and Galilee, are subsequently detailed, while we have no 
further notice of the reduction of the intermediate districts. In any 
case. Mount Qertzim is brought into such immediate juxtaposition 
with Shechem in the history of Jotham, that the authority of 
St. Jerome, great aa it undoub'edly is, cannot invalidate the long- 
established prescription of this noble mountain of Samaritan venera- 
tion, unless we are prepared to transfer Shechem also to the neigh- 
boui'hood of Jericho, which 8t Jerome himself would not venture to 
do. But to proceed with our narrative and our journey. 
. On arriving at our encampment, we found our baggage ready to 
start, and directed our muleteers to proceed to Baca, on the direct 
. road to Mount Carmel, intending ourselves to make a detour, in 
order to visit Samaria, after we had dined with a native Christian in 
the town. We happily retained one servant 

As we proceeded to his house, we encountered, outude the gate of 
the city, a company of loathsome lepers, stretching forth their 
withered stumps to solicit alms of the passengers ; for this city shares 
with Jerusalem the unenviable notoriety of perpetuating this dis- 

fusting disease, which is rendered hereditary by intermarriage, 
'amiliarity wilh the wretched objects about the gates of Jerusalem, 
had in no way diminished the loathing with which we shrank from 
their touch. 

Our host was one Seijus (i. e. George), to whom I had been recom- 
mended by one Tamils of Jeiusalem, with an assurance that we should 
find him a rare exception to the rest of his countrymen for disinte- 
rested generosity and hospitality. But he plagued ua during our 
whole visit with intimations of his desire to be appointed British 
Consular Agent, and earnest entreaties that we would forward his 
object { and at our departure he made no scruple to accept a very 
liberal backsheesh in return for his meagre fare ; for, it must be added, 
the best part of the dinner was furnished from our own stores ! 
Such is the disinterested hospitality of the natives of the East I 
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Tbe Bishop of I^ETTFODNDLAND has Utelj vieiled the northern part 
of his exiensive Diocese. We liope before long to place before our 
readers a journal of his proceedings. 

We are bappj to annouace that ttie liealtli of the Biehop of Quebec 
is completely restored. 

The decline of Popery >d the United States is shown by the folloW' 
ing extract from the Romish paper, the Tablet, which appears in the 
October Number of the American Church lieview, — 

" Few Insurance Companies', we venture to assert, would take a 
risk on the national life of a Creed which puts 500 daily into the 
grave for one it wins over to its Communion. And yet this is what 
Ciitholicity is doing in these States while we write." 

The Eight Rev. Bishop Scott, of Ohegon, was requested by the late 
Bishop of London to visit Vancouver's Island. He has lately done 
BO : and in a letter to the Secretary of the American Board of Mission^, 

" My visit to Vancouver's Island was a very interesting one. 
I found the Rev. Edward Cridge, an excellent and devoted clergyman, 
and the pariah church at Victoria a very neat and appropriate building. 
I had the privilege of officiating on the Second and 'J'hird Sundays after 
Trinity, as well as daily on the intervening days, Saturday excepted. 
On the latter Sunday, nineteen were presented for ' the Laying on 
of Hands,' one other being too unwell to attend. Their pastor had 
spared no pains to prepare them for this solemn rite, and their whole 
deportment indicated a deep seriousness on their part As it was thi 
first time most of the congregation had witnessed that service, the 
impression appeared to be every way favourable ; and we trust the 
whole was accompanied by the Divine blessing." 

At the late Convention of the Diocese of Texas, May 24, at Austin, 
a letter was read from the Rev. A. C .Coxe, D.D. pledging $1,S00 a- 
year, for three ytars, and sl,000 a-year, ibr two years more, towards 
the support of a Bishop, on condition that the Diocese shall make up 
the salary to tbe amount of $2,500, and that the Bishop shsll be 
elected unanimously, or hia election unanimously concurred in. The 
following clergymen are pledged with Dr. Coxe to the above con- 
tribution ; Drs. Ilaivks, Hobart and Bedell, of New York ; Drs, Morton, 
Stevens, Howe and Wilmer, of Philadelphia ; and Dr. Wjalt, of Balti- 
more. 

A majority of the Bishops and Standing Committees of the Church 
in the United States have signified their assent to the election of the 
Right Rev. W. 3. ICip, D.D., Missionary Bishop, as Bishop of the 
Diocese of California. 

The Diocese of Minnesota has been fully organized, at a Conven- 
tion which met at Christ Church, St Faul, on Wednesday, September 
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16. The Sermon before the Conrention was preached by the Bishop 
of Bdfert's Land, who was on his return from England to his own 
Diocese.| Tbe new Diocese now waits to be received into union with 
the Greneral Convention. This is the /Jih Diocese oi^aniied by 
Bifhop Eeupbb out of the vast Missionary territorj committed to 
his charge by the General Convention of 1836. We_h«Te not heard 
of the election of a Bishop to tlie new Diocese. 

The Rev. Stephen J. Kigaud, D.D., Master of the Orammar 
School, Tpswich, and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
has been nominated to ihe Bishopric of Antiouj. 

A snm of money, upwards of 25,000 dollars, has been placed in the 
hands of the Committee for Foreign Missions of the American Church, 
to be appropriated to the opening of a new Station in the interior of 
Africa. It has been given hy Mr. John Bohlen and Miss Bohlen, of 
Philadelphia. Their mother died in February last, and a few houra 
before her death she expressed a wish that part of her estate should 
go " to the cause of the Bible and tho Gospel." Bishop Payne, tbe 
Missionary Bishop at Cape Paluas, Western Africa, has suggested 
a place on the CaTsUa Kiver, called }ritie Lee, for the Hisdon. The 
Mission will be known as the Bohlen Mission. 

The College of St. Thomas, Coloubo, prospers. At the end of 
Michaelmas term there were 2 10 in residence in the Collegiate School, 
and fourteen in the higher branch of the Institution. New Schools 
have been erected since the Bishop's return to the Diocese. Tho Female 
School for the higher classes of native children is also very prosperous. 
There are about forty girls under daily Christian inalruction. 

In our October Summary (p. 398) we mentioned the Sermon 
which Bishop Burgess, of Maine, had preached at the Consecration of 
the Chapel of LenDoxville College. Some copies have been sent to 
Messrs. Riviogton, to be sold for the benefit of the College. 



SociETT FOB F.BOiiOTiKa Chkistian KKOWI-EIMIB.— I^«*rfliy, 
November 3d, 1857. — The Bishop of Montreal in the chair. The 
Bishops of NoYA Scotia and Hdbom were present The sum of 600/. 
was granted towards the College at Grahamstown, and sum of lOOt, 
in addition to 650i before given, towards the Cathedral of NataL 
The following are extracts from a letter of the Bishop of Natal :— 
" I am sttrry to aay there ia a verj great deal of actnal BlBvay going on among 
the boers, both without, and, I feir, within ths colony. While I waastLadismith, 
three joung female slaTes, Iheir backs all scored with beating, nn aws; Erom 
tbeir Dul«fa masters, and sought for refuge among some poor Kafir funiliea under 
theinstmolionofourcatcchiattherc.'Mr. Barter. Of courM 1 readily took charge 
M tham, and had them brought to the Btatioo, where they arrired mielj last night. 
We have now in our inatitntioB thirty-four bi^g and ftre girls. Two oUier of tbsN 
children, a little boy and girl, were slares, and came to ns in the followlaf 

A respectable Dutch brmer, near LadismUh, sent his EaGr servanls, about eight 
or ten months ago, with six dogs to a Kafir chief, living out of the colony, to buy 
OrM cMldran. Th« cUef said, sia dogs would onlj bny two chll<b«n, %bA they 
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■dU wait k month wliile he got tliem. Thej did vait whiU he Mut oat, or weit 
himself, killed the fiilhet nad mother of tl^se children, and bronght them (the 
Uttle girl hu lost the sight of one eye, appireatl? from a blow], and deUfered 
Uism to the Kafin, who brought them to their master. He said the; vere oot 
worth the price, and would not hare them, but his son took ifaem. 

These facia came ont in the magistraUs' office at Ladinmith, when the man was 
anetMd, and held in heavy bail to meet his trial. Uahappllj the Crown proae- 
cotor, for reuona which do Dot appear, itopped the eaae ; but the children are now 

A letter was received from the Bishop of Colombo, dated Tangalle, 
Ceylon, Au<;ust 18, 1857. The ToLlowing are extracts :— 

" Ilaring just left Maliira in m; Houthem visitation, I gUdI; mention to yoa 
tbe very Batisliictorj progress of the Singhalese Mission church at that station, 
towards the erecUon c^ which the Colonial Government generonslj contributed 
laoi. To Uiis I have mjself added 201. The station is in the charge of a Native 
Miaaionarjof the Socitly for the Propagation of tlte (ioamI, the Rev. 8. D. Ondaaije, 
who ministers among the people in the Singhsilcse and Portuguese as well as tBe 
English languages . . . The new church, however, is well situated in the town of 
Uattlra, and quite among the Singhalese people, who have contributed liberally 
towards it, as well as having given the site." 

The Board voted SO^ towards the bailding, and « set of Service 
Booka. 

The Bishop, ia a letter dated Colombo, September 14, 1857, wrote 
«s foUovra ; — 

" I have sincere pleasure in transmitting by this month'a mail, for tbe informa- 
tion of tbe Board, the promised specimen of our new and revised veraion of the 
Singhalsse Liturgy. It ha* been printed at the press of St. Thomas's College, 
niuler tbe direct perstmal supervision of the Rev. Canon Dlas, to whom the work 
was conGded b; me, in conjunction with tbe Maba Modeliar (tbe moat qualified 
and influential Singhalese lajman, a member of onr Communion, and chief inter- 
preter to His Excellency the Oovemor), and the Bev. Brooke Bally (Inspector of 
Schools, both English and Vemacolar), as a committee of revision. To these 
I have lately added tbe Bev, C. Jayasinhe, a native pastor of the ChurA Mieeionary 
Socie']/, and I sincerely hope the result will be one which we all desire — theadoptioa 
of one version of onr Prayer-book, in the use of which all will be happily united. 
The accompanying specimen was prepared by Canon Diaa, and has bMn circulated 
very freely among tbe best educated Singhalese In every part of ihe diocese, in 
order to collect the frank and full opinion of the l^ty, both as lo the fidelity and 
accept ablenees of the translation : and I am happy to learn from several different 
quarters, with the very best success." 

In another letter the Biahop said, — 

" Tbe principle of translation which Mr. Dlos laid down for himself at first wat 
BO sound and unobjectionable, that 1 do not wonder at his having won over those 
who stood aloof. His object Is to combine fidelity of rendering with simplicity of 
expression, avoiding only such colloquial familiarity of tangoage as borders on 
irreverence, in tbe estimate of minds constituted as the native mind is, and there- 
fore onGt for use in holy service to a degree, which wo Europeans have hitherto 
insufficiently appreciated. But in this respect the dawn, we trust, of a better day 
is at hand ; and it will be a subject of r^oicing to many, if it is completed in the 
same good spirit in wUch it has been begun." 

An application was mada hy the Bishop of Haroc. Tbe following 
are extracts from his letter, dated Woolwich : — 

"The Bishop of Toronto had for many years been de^rons of dividing bis 
diocese, but for want of an endowment he had not been able, until lately, to cany 
his purpose into effect. In 1854, at the soggMlion of hi« Lordship, a latMOriptit^ 
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WW cominenced in the western section of the Diocese of Toronto, which, it was 
hoped, would produce the minimum sum elated by the Bishop of Toronto to bo 
necewmrj (viz. 10,0001. Btcriing). After much ddaj, and with great labour, tiie Bum 
of 8,400i. eterling, or lO.OOOi., Halifax curtencj, hiwi h«en Bul>scril)ed aaan endow- 
ment for tbe new see, to be called the Diocese of Huron. This fund is not deemed 
sufficient by the Bishop of Toronto, and by the Govemor-Oeiicrat of Caasda, and a 
promise has been exacted from the Committee appointed to manage tbe fund, that 
ever; effort will be made to obt^n l,600i. additional, that so the lOiOOOJ. sterling, 
orig^nall; fixed by the Bishop of Toronto as the minimum for the endowment, may 
be forthcoming. It is uo\t apprehended Ibat tbe Committee will find it jmpotaible 
to sccomplisb this. 

Another want of tbe diocese is a fund to assist in the erection of churches in 
new parts of the diocese. Large numbers of emigrants yearly flock to tbe wcatem 
parts of Canada, and some pecuniary aBsislance is neceaeary to enable them to erect 
simple houses of worship in remote parts of the country. The new settler cannot, 
for several years, assist (except with his labour) in this work, therefore a small fund 
in the diocese for this purpose woold be most desirable. 

Books, too, mora particularly Bibles and Prayer-books, are much neeiled ia 
tlie newer settlements, and a grant ot these ton the Society would b« moat 
acceptable." 

The Board granted — 

Towards the endowment of tho Biehoprtc . . £200 
" church-building iQ the Diocese . . 300, 

For Books and Tracts 30 

Six sets of Service Books. 
The sum of 402. was grtioted towards a nevr chapel at Bridgetown, 
Bnrbados. 

A letter from the Bishop of Labuan, dated Penanp; Hill, July 23, 
1857, was laid before tbe Meeting. The following are extracts ;— 

" I enclose for your inspection a proof-sheet of the translation of tbe Common 
Prayer Book into Malay, which I have at laet completed ; it has been a work of 
no small difficulty and labour, delayed by many interruptionB, but chiefly so by 
the loss of ruy MSS. in tbe Chinese revolt at Sarawak. Some of my papers were 
Buliiequcnlly recovered, and I have been enabled to commit the work to tbe printer 
at Singapore. 

In the revolt at Sarawak, oar school materials were loet ; so that we are in great 
distress for school books and apparatus of all kindj : if tbe Society would now make 
us a fresh grant, similar to that mode in 1854, it would be a ^leat assistance to as. 
There is, indeed, a very wide sphere for the Society's benevolent assistance in 
Borneo ; and I pray God to give you tbe means of still furthering the work you 
have bo materially aided from its very commencement." 

The Board granted Books, Tracts, Prints, 8ic., to the value of 20(. 

Books were granted for Simon's Town to the value of 10/. j for 
George, 51. in the Diocese of Capetown. 

The sum of 20/. was voted for a church at Blankenburgh, Guiana, 
and for a chapel at Enmore, Demerara. 

Books for the performance of Divine Service in the chapel of St. 
Laurence, Trinity parish, Demerara, were granted, on the application 
of the Eev. W. H. Brett, recommended by the Bishop of Guiana. 

The following grant of Books was made : — 

For use in Caffraria, on the application of the Ven. J. Hardie, 
Archdeacon of Caffraria, Theological Books to the value of 32. ; Prints, 
&c., from the Supplemental Catalogue, 51. ; six sets of Books for the 
performance of Divine Service. 
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Meuori^l Chubchu at CAWin>OBE AKD pELBi. — At a Meeting 
of the Standing Commitiee of the Society fitr the Propagation of 
ike (iospd *» Foreign Parti, held October 29th, 1857, it having 
come to the knowledge of the Society, through the medium of 
various communicationa, both public and private, ihat many persona 
were desirous to promote the erection of Churches as memoriaU 
of our countrymen who hare fallen in battle, or have been treacher- 
ously murdered in the cities of Delhi and Cawnpore ; it was reaolred i 
— " That the Soci^y for the Propagation of the Goipel, which has for 
some y%B.Ti past maintained Missions in both these cilies,< — Mission* 
which have recently been quenched in the blood of their Clergy and 
CHtBchi^tB, is ready to receive and apply any funds which may be 
contributed for the erection of Memorial Churches at Delhi and 
Cawnpore — Churi^hes which, while they will serve as monumenla or 
those who have fallen, may become temples of worship for all who, in 
the present or future generations, may be moved by the Holy Spirit 
to turn from dumb idols to serve the living God." 

Subscriptions will be received for Delhi and Cnwnpore, jointly or 
separately, at the Office of the Society for the Propagation of the Goipel 
in foreign Parts, 79, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 

SOCIBTT FOR THB PeOPAOATIOH OF THE GosPEL.— JVoO. 20. — 

The Bishop of London in the chair. The Bishop of Hova Scotia 
was present. A letter to the Secretary from the Earl of Shaf- 
tesbury was read, offering to contribute to the Memorial Church, 
provided the appointment of the Incumbent be vested in the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and Yoi'k and the Bishop of London. The 
resolutions proposed at the meeting on the 26th were agreed on, and 
it was resolved to send a copy of them to the Ckwreh Misiionary So- 
ciety, requesting them to co-operate in the erection of the Cawnpore 
Church, and proposing a conference. Avery valuable letter was read 
from the Rev. G. H. Anson, of Manchester, suggesting the united 
action in India of the two Societies. 

It was resolved that the Mission of Futhiampoor should be divided 
into two parts. A grant was made to Erungatore. As it appears 
that there are in Madras many Hindoos who have been educated in 
European schools, and that no effort has been since made for their 
conversion, and as they are quite accessible, and free from many 
Hindoo notion?, it was resolved that 600^. a-year be set apart for a 
Mission among the educated natives in Madras, and that the Rev. 
Dr. Caldwell be requested to accept the appointment, and that others 
should be associated with him, who might afterwards establish Missions 
in other towns. 

It was agreed to allow the Eev. Mr. Bower 2001. a-year for two 
years, while employed by the Madras Bible Society in the work of 
translating the Holy Scriptures into the Tamil language. At the 
suggestion of the Eev. Dr. Kay, a Mission has been established at 
Maulmain. 

As the Society is about to withdraw from the Mission at Bangalor^, 

MO. CXXTI. 
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it was resolved, that the Mission premises should not be sold, but made 
over to the Bisliop and Archdeacon for the purposes of the Mission, 
so long as it is connected with the church of St. Paul, Bangalore. 

It waa stated that the totnl sum for the Memorial Church at Con- 
slantinople amounted to 19,6521. after the payment of expenses, 
including the Missionary stipend. A site more suitable than that 
which was at first granted has been promised by the Sultan. It gives 
complete satisfaction to Mr. Burges, the architect. Mr. Surges is now 
in England, but he has left agents in Constantinople to measure and 
survey the ground. 



INDIAN MISSIONS' EXTENSION. 

. A Meeting was held at Willis's Booms, on Thursday, November 2fi, 
to promote the Extension of Missions in India. The lai^e room was 
full to overflowing, and many persons were obliged to leave without 
being able to obtain admission. The Secretary, the Bev. E. Hawkins, 
announced in the course of the proceedings, that the Meeting would 
be adjourned, to be held in, perhaps, a larger room ; and that inform- 
ation of the .time and place of the adjourned Meeting would be given 
in the newspapers. The following resolutions were carried : — 

" I. That the Church of England is called, by the late calamitous 
events in India, to adopt more energetic measures for the diffusion of 
the Gospel in that benighted land ; and that this Meeting will give 
its hearty support to the Society for the Propagation of the Ootpel 
in its efforts to strengthen and extend its Missions among the Hindis 
and Mahometans. 

n. That the proposal of the Society to establish Missions in the 
IVesidential and other principal citie'?, with a view to bring the truths 
of Christianity before the minds of the upper as well as the lower 
classes of India, is deserving of the most cordial approbation and en- 
couragement ; and that it is desirable to promote, by every available 
means, the education, training, and ordination of the more advanced 
native candidates for the work of the Ministry among their own 
countrymen." 

After Prayers had been read by the Bev. J. E. Eempe, the Bector 
of St. James's, the Archbishop of Canterbort, who was in the chair, 
said that the slightest allusion to the disasters which had fallen upon 
us in India was all that was necessary for him in opening the business 
of the Meeting, especially as a statement had been prepared by the 
Secretary of the Society, which set forth clearly the need of the 
enlargement of the Missions which was now proposed. He hoped 
that the Meeting, and the Church generally, would support the attempt 
to propagate the Gospel with more earnestness and success than before, 
throughout the vast peninsula of India. 
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The statement on " Indian Missions' Extension " vas then read bj 
the Rev. K. Hawkins. It is circulated with the present Number of the 
Colonial Church Chronicle, and we recommend our readers to preserve 
it for binding with the volume. 

In moving Resolution I. the Bishop of Lokdon said that he pre- 
sented himself very unwillingly to the Meeting. He had thought it 
was a privilege that on the Pay of Humiliation he was, from circum' 
stances, not called on to express any opinion on these melancholy 
events, and especially when he thought how manifestly these events 
were God's dealing with us, and how little we know of the real cause 
and the ultimate issue of them; he thought it would be presumptuous 
to pretend to determine the causes and the consequences of the 
Mutiny. It seemed to him that no text was more suitable to us in 
our present position thiin the verse of the Psiilm— " I was dumb, and 
opened not my mouth, for it was Thy doing." The Bishop said that 
we should not look on the past history of our rule in India, during 
the last hundred years, in order to find fault with our rulers. It was 
always a melancholy sight when in disturbed times, from whatever 
causes the disturbances arise, men are ready to throw the blame on 
their rulers. Nothing ia more painful than the tendency to heap 
abuse on those who, in such circumstances, are in th£ most difficult post, 
instead of advancing to meet the difficulty. And in speaking of the 
neglect of past times, people talk as if we had been able to christianize 
India ; but 100 years is a short time to influence a race of men ; it is 
a short time in the purposes of Him with whom 1000 years are as one 
day. Our rulers in India have had to lake possession of this vast 
continent, not with an overwhelming army whii;h could spread civili- 
sation by force, but by means of the inhabitants themselves of tb%t 
land. We have governed Heathens by Heathens themselves. . He 
said that we knew very little of this great subject. He did not sup- 
pose that his own ignorance was greater than that of others, but it was 
profound. He should be glad if they had there the advice of some 
person who had himself been present on the spot, who had watched 
events, and to whom India was familiar. 

._ The resolution was such as he, and be believed the whole Meeting, 
would heartily assent to. An impression had gone abroad that this 
Meeting was to be held to advance the erection of, he believed, eight 
new bishoprics in India ; but this rt'solution pledged no one to this 
point. Any Christian, whether a Churchman or not, might assent to 
it. Ab to the first part of the resolution, there was no Christian but 

- he might assent to it i and if the Society for ike Propagation of the 

■ Gogpel were thoroughly understood, then few would be found who 
would not assent to the second part. For the Society is intimately 
connected with the Church of England. It represents no narrow or 

. exclusive section of that Church, but it speaks with the same width 
of charity as the Church itself. He spoke of the proposed Memorial 
Church at Cawnpore. It showed forth our desire to express our 
admiration of those who died as Christians should die in an awful 

. emergency, our thankfulness that the evil bad not spread further than 
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H had. Bnt this was no sooner ^oposed, in onler to dUpel the 
feeling whicb bad, however nnreaBoiiHble, arisen, and had led to 
reports of some partj design, than a negotiation was open^ with the 
o^er great Mishionaiy Societjr of the Church, 'i'here could not be a 
shadow of difficulty as to tlie Christian and catholic spirit in wliicb 
the work was undertaken. 

He said that one great lesson which we might learn from the Indian 
Uutiny, was the dependence of all things on Almighty God. In 1848, . 
that year wheo the thrones of Europe were shaken to their foandation, 
be had been afflicted with a serious illness ; and, for two weeks, knew 
notliing of what was passing beyond the limits of his own room. 
When he lay down, Europe was in perrect tranquillity ; there was as 
little thouglit of the outbreak which took place, as there was a few 
months ago of the outbreak in India, — when be awoke, many kii^s 
were overthrown. How insecure is the worid except ae ii depends 
on God I We may learn, too, from the events in India, to valuo onr 
Christianity more. What has nerred the few Europeans there to 
riuch extraordinary aeis of daring, of self-Bacrilice and enduraneeF 
Boldness may account for much, but it oould not account for eadur- 
ance such as had been munifested in the midst of such terrors. 
Instead of speaking of Soman matrons and Roman maidens, we may 
point to British matrons and British maidens in circamstances o{ 
honour as had never before been known, who bad risen saperior to 
degradation, and had resisted every attempt to terrify them. 

And God called us to show onr value for Christianity by reftdiness 
to belp those in need, and by endeavouring to extend the blesungs v£ 
the Gospel throughout the world. 

The resolution was seconded by C. W. Puller, Esq., M.P. He said, 
he would not discuss the question whether or not 'the dealings of 
Almighty God were a punishment for past omissions ; far be it from 
him to be BO presumptuous. Our duty was not more urgent new 
than before j but that duty for 100 years had been, in a great degree, 
neglected, and the events which had happened, seemed, among other 
purposes, to have had the object of drawing their attention to their 
neglect of these duties. I'hey have led the people, and tbe Church- 
men, of the land, to ask themselves the question, " Have I been dcnng 
what my duty calls me to do, to that portion of my fellow-sutgeots ?" 
Mr. Puller then reviewed the past attempts recorded in history, to 
evangelize India. First, the Portuguese bad made attempts which 
were in unison with the whole character of ihe Chnrch in that land ; 
tbey had brought in the Inquisition, and had attempted to convert 
ttie people by persecution, and they had miserably failed. Then the 
Dutch had tried to bribe the people into Christianity, by appointing 
to government offices none but Christians ; this made many nomin^ 
Christians, bnt when this system went, these Christians fell away. 
What had been the conduct of the English government ? They had 
not attempted either to compel or tu bribe the people into Cbristisnity. 
He wished he coold say that they had shown themselves neutral and 
impartial, that they had not placed obstacles and impediments in the 
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way of Mitsionu7 work. Of late y«a» there bad been a great im- 
provemeat — the ajBtem fio lunger prevailed, which bad prevented the 
Baptist Miaeionaries, Carey and ibirBhinaD, from landing in' Calcutta, 
and bad driven tbem for refuge to the Danish settlement of Seram- 
pore ; but there was still a faesUatitw, a coldaeaa and rdoctanee, and 
a subserrienny to Heathen prejndicea, which wai anything but eredit- 
able to tbe English. We bad done sometliing. Thrre were about 
400 Protestant Uiasionaries, and of them 160 or 190 were of the 
Church of England. But is tiiat an adeqaate force F We should not 
consider only the absolute numbers of tbe Missionaries, but what pro- 
portions they bear to their work ; — these 180 Miasionaries had to act 
on 180,000,000. Would it be reasonable to expect any great success? 
And tliese 180 were not m many eentrea of light ; between fifty and 
sixty of them were in Ceylon and TinneveHy, in the south of India, 
where there were not 3/XX),000 souls— a district which was least of all 
calculated to tell on the general population of India. In Bengal, our 
position was melancholy in the extrene. 'I'be Society had not, in 
Bengal, including the professors at Bishop's College, more than four- 
teen Missionaries — and this included the Punjab and the North- West 
Provinces, and Oude. Of the large funds which had been given at 
the Jubilee of the Society, £8000 had been set apart to originate a 
Mission in Ddhi, tbe ancient seat of Heathen dominion, which had 
been left with 150,000 inhabitants, without one Missionary of the 
Church of England. That Misuion was founded by that ni^Ie man, 
Ur. Jennings, about three years ago ; and two excellent men, Mr. 
Jackson and Mr. Hubbard, had been sent to it ; one of them, Mr. 
Jackson, had been compelled to retnm to England, by the illnesa of 
his wife ; and the other, Mr. Hubbard, and the catechist, Mr. 
Sandys, the son of a Missionary of the Ohiureh Miuionary Society, 
with a very distinguished Native convert, had fallen in the massacre. 
Our first efforts mast be to revive this Mission. We did not ask that 
which had been suggested, that the city should be destroyed, so th«t 
one stone should not be left opon another. Mr. Fuller spoke of 
the proposed increase of 30,000^ a year ; we should remember that 
this would be all dross, unless we had the blessing of God, and men of 
an earnest spirit. He had faith that God would hear ua, if tbe 
Church would offer prayers for His blessing, and that men prepared 
for the work would offer themselves. 

The Bishop of Oxfobd moved Resolution IT. He said it was not 
the business <^ that Meeting to expresa any opinion an to the mode 
of government which should be adq)t6d in India, to offer even the 
slightest opinion on one of the most difficult and embarraasing questions 
which was ever proposed to a Christian government. Such opinions 
would be out of time and out of place. No man ought to express a 
decided opinion unless he had before him such a knowledge of foots, 
which he believed that no man had, either in England or in India. 
Neither sliould they blame any power, or party, or any officials of 
paet govemmente. But we should look back to tbe past in a c^m 
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and Christian spirit, to see in what wsj the nation and the Church 
bave, as a nation and Church, discharged tlieir trust. This is our first 
and bounden duty. Nothing would be more offensive to Almighty 
God than to refuse to take His rebuke, and to remember with deep 
contrition the offences which deserve His wrath. This is the office 
which the Church Ehould exercise for the dull and insensate world. 
While the wise men of the world are puzzled «t the enigma which 
they cannot solve, the Church should have a calm fuith in the 
guidance and love of God, and should read His handwriting in these 
events, and interpret to the world His behests. And, like the prophet 
of old, we ehould prepare ourselves for the light of the grace of God 
by confessing our own sins and the sine of the people. He felt 
thankful that Mr. Fuller had directed our thoughts to that channel in 
which they ought to be if we would hope to awaken the Christian 
heart of England. We should go from that room all centres of 
different circles to influence those around us, and to awaken one 
determined resolution in the heart of Christian England. 

The Bishop then showed that whoever may be the immediate 
governors of India, and however they may be appointed, yet, from 
the freedom of this country, we exercise an influence on all national 
arrangements ; so that those who administer the government represent 
ns ; and this makes the errors of government the offences of the people, 
and not of any particular agents. He had no doubt that it was not 
intended to encourage heathenism in India ; but we had been afraid 
and ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. We had, practically, built our 
administration of India on the tolerance of Heathenism, rather than 
on the belief that God had given to us that charge to be administered 
for Uim. The very greatest crime that had ever been commitied in 
this world was justified and brought about by the same sort of reasons 
which had been used to justify our timid Christian rule in India — 
" If we let Him thus alone, the Bomans will come and take away 
both our place and nation,"^ — «o we have said. If we do these things, 
the Brahmins and the Mahometans will come and take away our 
dominion. We should remember the contrary, ^riling : " He that b 
ashamed of Me and of My words in this adulterous and sinful gene- 
ration, of him Ehall the Son of Man be ashamed." If we have been 
ashamed of Christ, is not that which we now suffer the very aspect 
of the judgment which we should expect to come on a Christian 
people } God thus forces us to contemplate our position in India, and 
the means by which it was assumed. First, we were barely tolerated 
there ; we had merely a commercial deposit on the coast ; but, day by 
day, and grain by grain, our possessions increased and grew into a. 
nighty empire. But the old spirit and the old traditions had con- 
tinued — the old commercial spirit of timidity remained now, when we 
are not merely tolerated merchants, but are the administrators of this 
empire. From this dieam they had been awakened by these very 
judgments, which had not come out of the earth, but from the hand of 
God ; and we may hear in them a mighty call to the people. Perhaps 
the change in our way of administering India would not have been 
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possible bnt by aoma miglity convulsion. We were now pledged to 
a new line — we should now assault heathenism in iis strongholds. 
The Bishop then spake of the theories of education, as reforming the 
Hindti and the Maliometnn, which had prevailed in India. They 
were now swept away — we now know what the polished Brahmin 
and the polished Mahometan are — they know not Clirist, the real 
Buler of men's hearts, and at any moment their vile nature may 
break forth with nothing to withhold it. He spoke of a gentleman who 
had spent some days with Nana Sahib, who had all that sort of educa- 
ion ; and when be left him be said of him, " What a polished gentle- 
man that is!" 

He told of a gentleman who had formerly been resident at Gwalior, 
The Bajah, — the ancestor of that Rajah who has been faithful to us 
in these disasters, — once asked him how it was that the English had 
obtained such power in (hat land. In nuswer, he applied the prophecy 
of Isaiah, where he describes the folly of idolatry.—" You cut down 
a tree, and with one part you make a vessel for household use ; and 
with another part, which is not so good, you make a goil, nnd put a 
piece of gold on it, and worship it as your god. How can you 
prosper? We worship God through His Son, Jesus Christ, and He 
hears our prayers." The Kojah, after a short silence, said he believed 
he was right. 

Some time afier, the Resident refused 400,000/. as a reward for 
serving the Rajah. When, after tliirty years' residence, he left 
Gwalior, he told the Knjah (hat troublesome days might come ; the 
people might rise, and the Company's power miglit seem to be failing; 
but it would not, and he must remain faithful. The Bishop believed 
that (his was the history of the loyalty of the present Eajah of Gwalior. 
The Bishop spoke very strongly of the necessity of a large increase in 
the number of bishops in India. Bishops are as necessary as generals. 
He read a letter, which had just been put into his hand, from the 
Bishop of Madras, in which he spoke of the Mission at Delhi as one 
of large promise, and of his joy that the Society intended to restore it 

If God gives us a mind to undertake the work He has set us, there 
is a bright and glorious future for England in India ; for God does 
not net like unfaithful man. He never casts away an instrument 
which has faithfully done its duty. 

The resolution was seconded by Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page 
Wood. He wished, as a luyman, to join in the confession of our 
shortcomings, and in the testification of our repentance — a repentance 
which we must evince by great iind earnest efforts ; which, if they 
could not atone for the past, might in some measure ri;decm the time 
which had been misspent. Christianity hnd been kept in abeyance in 
India, owing to our cowardly fear of losing commercial advantages. 
We had bartered our highest privileges for political and commercial 
advantages. He believed, also, that that very suppression of Christian 
truth had brought upon us the fearful calamity of the present muti- 
nies. The natives, being told that we were Christians, and finding 
the Government doing nothing openly to advance the cause of Christ, 
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iiaturall7 cnmn to the concluMon that we intCDded to <protwii hj craft, 
and that suepicion led to the diautrous events whiob we now de- 
ptored. He trasled the time had passed when it could be gravelj 
advanced aa a charge againat a Governor-General that he had sobT 
scribed to a Mieeionary Society. The policy impKed in that accnaation 
was neither understood nor approved by the natives themselves, who 
maintained that a man should never be ashamed of bis Atith, and who 
had always refused to believe that it was not our design to convert 
them, not openly indeed, but in an inBidtous and underhand manner. 
Between liberality and indifference there was a wide gulf. The one 
was the esaence of Christian love; the other the "roesest setfiehness. 
Without exercising* the smallest compulsion, the Christians in India 
might, by the examples of their lives and professions, have great 
effect in the evangelization of India ; for none knew better than the 
Indian, " By their fruits ye shall know them." Much might be done, 
too, by bringing the English nnd native minds ae much as possible in 
contact. This was comparatively easy, for the Government migbe 
require that no native should take an office unless he could speak the 
English tongue j and that no Englishman, in turn, should be placed in 
a position of authority unless he were well acquainted with the 
native Inngunges. Great good must undoubtedly arise from such a 
regulation. It had been said very liiteiy, by an influential portion of 
the press, that it would be better at first not to turn men's minds from 
the duty of providing for the widows and orphnns of those who had 
fallen ; that afier that duty had been diseharged, it would be time 
enough to talk about the extension of missionary efforts ; but alt 
these arguments proceeded upon the gross fallacy of supposing that 
Christian charity would be limited to any one channel He agreed 
with the Member for IJertford, that we must-not be discouraged by 
the magnitude of the task. Thirty or forty Missionaries might be a 
small number to send among so large a population as that of India, 
but it was the duty of Cbriatian men to do what they could, even 
though that might be little ; and to trust in Grod's Providence, tfaut 
two, three, or four Missionaries would be sufficient to leaven the 
mighty mass of heathendom. He was glad that it was proposed to 
send out more bishops. The result of the establishment of Colonial 
bishoprics had been most successful wherever it had been tried, and it 
had been found that the combined and organised efforts of Misaion- 
aries, working under one bend, had been productive of far more good 
than the scattered efforts of independent Missions. In conclusion, the 
learned Vice- Chancellor exhorted his hearers to give liberally in pro- 
portion to their means, in the full confidence that a blessing would 
attend their devotion to so holy a cause. 

The Bishop of MoKAT and Ross, in supporting a vote of thanks 
to the Archbishop, suggested that an agent of the Society should be 
sent to the Dioceses of Scotland, which would gladly help in this 
work. In this case, the contributions to the Society would be vwj 
greatly ioor^Med. 
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